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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 
NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  1922  SUPPLY  LIST 


The  Heart  of  Oak  Books 

(Revised) 
BOOK  I— GRADES  lA-lB 

The  best  of  English  rhymes  and  jingles  are  con- 
tained in  Book  I.  Through  these  the  child  is  taught 
easily  to  read  and  enjoy.     List  No.  7262A. 

BOOK  II— GRADES  2A-2B 

Book  II  is  full  of  fables  and  fairy  tales  that  at  once 
arouse  the  child's  interest.  A  few  carefully  selected 
poems  are  included.    7262B. 

BOOK  III— GRADES  3A-3B 

The  children  who  use  this  book  are  interested 
chiefly  in  stories  of  the  imagination.  There  are  fairy 
tales  from  Grimm  and  from  Andersen,  and  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  Carroll.  These  naturally 
lead  the  way  into  the  open  fields  of  literature  found  in 
the  higher  books.     7262C. 

This  well  known  series  has  been  restored  to  the 
supply  list  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  the  old  fashioned  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and  Fairy  Tales. 
7234A— Kendall  Fourth  Reader,  Grades  4A-4B. 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  well  known  Kendall 


series,    and   will    strongly   appeal    to   both    pupil   and 

teacher. 

7181 E— Harrington   &  Cunningham's   First   Book  for 
Non-English  Speaking  People. 

7181 F — Harrington  &  Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non- 
English   Speaking   People. 

7363_Harrington  &  Cunningham's  Language  Lessons 
—For  Teacher's  Use. 
A  popular  series  of  Readers  specially  designed  for 

Evening  Schools,  and  C-classes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

7844B — Stone  &  Pickett's  Famous  Days  in  the  Century 

of  Invention  (For  Fifth  Year — Group  A). 
7583A — Welsh's  A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Book 

One,  First  Year. 
Welsh's  A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Book 

Two,  First  Year. 
7986A — Stevenson's  Treasure  Island — Eighth  &  Ninth 

Years. 
8037B— Cooper's    Last    of   the    Mohicans— Eighth    & 

Ninth   Years. 
8046A— Scott's  Ivanhoe— Eighth  &  Ninth  Years. 
8045A— Long's  Old  English  Ballads,  Seventh,  Eighth 

&  Ninth  Years. 


ARIXHIVIEXIC 


6357A— Hart's  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book 
One,  Grades  7A-8B. 


6463A— Gardner   &   Murtland's    Industrial    Arith. 
Vocational  Schools. 


for 


FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


5707E— O'Toole's  Practical  English  for  New  Ameri- 
cans, First  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

(,707F— O'Toole's  Practical   English  for  New  Ameri- 
cans, Intermediate  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

5707G— O'Toole's   Practical    EngHsh,    Teacher's    Ed. 
Ten  years  of  experience  in  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners   have    gone    into    the    making    of    this    series. 
Thorough  experimenting  with  all  the  current  methods 


has  resulted  in  the  fusion  of  their  best  features  into  the 
method  incorporated  here.  Added  to  these  is  a  system 
of  sentences  developed  from  pivotal  words — Miss 
O'Toole's  distinctive  contribution  to  the  art  of  English 
teaching.  This  method,  taught  through  well-planned 
lessons,  helpful  illustrations,  and  devices  which  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  pupils,  has  earned  a  justly  high 
reputation  in  the  short  time  since  the  pubHcation  of  the 
first  book. 


A  RECENT  AND  TIMELY  PUBLICATION 

McVENN'S  GOOD  MANNERS  AND  RIGHT  CONDUCT 

In  a  report  made  the  other  day  by  Associate  Superintendent  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  on  the  teaching  of  good  manners,  the  McVenn  books  were  specifically  named  and  recom- 
mended.   After  many  citations  made  from  these  books  the  report  concludes  as  follows: 

"  These  books  are  now  on  our  Text-Book  Supply  List  and  avaiiable  to  all  principals. " 

List  No.  7909— Part  One,  5th  or  6th  Years.  List  No.  7993— Part  Two,  7th  or  8th  Years. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


STORY  HOUR  READINGS 

By  E.    C.    HARTWELL,   Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Year    Sixth  Year  Eighth  Year 

Fifth  Year        Seventh  Year    Teacher's  Manual 

This  series  is  intended  for  the  pupil  after  he  has 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  may  be  used 
to  follow  any  method  taught  in  the  first  three  years. 
The  material  included  represents  the  best  author- 
ship in  the  different  fields  regardless  of  time  or  na- 
tionality, and  affords  excellent  oportunity  for  train- 
ing in  silent  reading.  An  unusual  amount  of  space 
is  devoted  to  modern  writers.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  the  child  a  taste  for  books,  to  develop 
his  character,  to  provide  training  for  citizenship, 
and  to  teach  him  to  read  with  reasonable  speed  and 
to  retain  what  he  has  read. 


RAY'S  LECTURAS  PARA  PRINCIPIANTES 


By  MEDORA  LOOMIS  RAY,  Chairman, 
Spanish  Department,  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


175  Pages 


With  Vocabularies  and 
Illustrations 


An  unusually  easy  and  interesting  supplementary 
reader  for  the  first  half-year  in  Spanish  in  either 
junior  high  schools  or  senior  high  schools.  Through 
an  attractive  story  of  two  children  and  their  uncle, 
which  forms  the  theme  of  the  entire  book,  it  gives 
pupils  a  practical  vocabulary  of  everyday  life.  In 
a  very  interesting  way  it  provides  a  wide  range  of 
information  about  South  American  realist.  The 
forty  short  lessons,  all  connected  in  thought,  pre- 
sent a  variety  cyf  work  consisting  of  text,  grammar 
drill,  questions  in  Spanish,  vocabulary,  and  ma- 
terial for  translation  into  Spanish. 


FINCH'S  EVERYDAY  CIVICS— 

Community,  State  and  Nation 

By  CHARLES  EDGAR  FINCH,  Director 
of  Junior  High  School  Grades  and 
Citizenship,   Rochester,  N.   Y. 

326  Pages  With  Illustrations 

This  book  presents  definite  training  for  citizen- 
ship by  bringing  the  subject  within  the  everyday 
life  of  boys  and  girls.  The  activities  of  the  class 
organized  as  a  club  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
teaching.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Fed- 
eral constitution.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  prob- 
lem and  closes  with  a  summary  and  questions  for 
investigation,  discussion  and  action.  A  spirit  of 
patriotic  Americanism  permeates  the  book  which 
is  especially  suitable  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  the  elementary  schools  and  for  the  civics 
courses  of  the  junior  high  schools. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS:  To 
accompany  Brigham  and  McFarlane's 
Essentials  of  Geography 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  today 
in  the  teaching  of  geography,  teachers  are  requir- 
ing more  complete  aids  and  better  equipment.  This 
new  Manual  gives  all  this  needed  assistance.  Not 
only  does  it  deal  in  detail  with  the  teaching  of  this 
series,  but  it  also  provides  much  illuminating  dis- 
cussion of  the  pedagogy  of  geography. 

The  breadth  of  this  discussion  is  indicated  by 
the  following  chapter  headings  in  the  second  half 
of  the  book:  Geography  in  the  Higher  Grades; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Geography;  Problems  in 
Geography;  The  Use  of  'Pictures;  Field  Work  for 
Older  Pupils;  Geography  as  a  Social  Science;  Mini- 
mum Essentials;  Books  for  Teachers. 
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Pitman's  Shorthand 
Holds  the  World's  Record 

In  the  contests  held  by  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association  for  the  world's  championship  for  speed  and  ac- 
curacy, Nathan  Behrin  won  the  championship  for  the  third 
time  in  succession  in  1913  and  created  a  record  on  these  tests 
(200,  240  and  280  words  a  minute),  which  has  never  been 
broken.  His  percentage  of  accuracy  was  98.3.  Mr.  Behrin  did 
not  take  part  in  the  1921  contest,  but  acted  as  reader  and 
judge. 

The  most  remarkable  records  ever  made  are  held  by  Mr. 
Behrin,  who  in  the  examinations  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Shorthand 
Reporters*  Association  in  1920  made  only  one  error  in  the 
solid  matter  test  at  240  and  only  three  errors  in  the  280  words 
a  minute  court  testimony  test.  The  tests  were  for  five  minutes 
each. 

Another  remarkable  achievement  made  by  this  Isaac 
Pitman  disciple  was  the  writing  at  322  words  a  minute  with 
only  two  errors — a  test  given  in  1919  by  the  same  association. 


Claims  are  one  thing — 
proof  la  another.  Here  are 
facts  that  prove  to  anyone 
that  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  successful  shorthand 
writers  use  the  systfin  of 
proven  success  and  the  one 
most  easily  learned.  Use, 
us  these  first  rate  writers 
do,  the  system  that  Is 
easier  to  learn,  easier  to 
write  and  easier  to  read. 


According  to  the  Roster 
of  Memlwrs  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  As- 
M«-lation  for  1920-1921. 
the  percentage  of  Pitmanie 
writ'rs  In  court  reporting 
is  91.4  and  the  remain- 
ing percentage  8.6  Is 
divided  up  between  writ- 
ers of  no  leas  than  eleven 
oth.r    systems. 


Insist   on    bein^    tam^ht    Pitman's    Shorthand,    the    system   of    proven 
superiority. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS.  2  West  45tli  St..  New  York 


"Brushing  their  teeth 

makes  children  eager 

to  be  clean  in  other  ways" 

— larites  one  teacher 

Another  teacher  who  used  Colgate's  Classroom  Helps,  writes: 

"Many  parents,  I  have  discovered,  think  children's 
first  teeth  are,  like  measles,  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  got 
over  with  as  soon  as  possible.  To  reach  them,  we  did 
some  written  work.  First,  we  had  informal  talks,  using 
'Dental  Lectures'  and  'Bringing  Up  the  Teeth'  to  secure 
reliable  facts.  From  these  two  written  lessons  were 
prepared  'The  Way  My  Teeth  are  Made'  and  'Why 
First  Teeth  Need  Care.'  These  were  carefully  col- 
lected into  a  book  along  with  other  written  work,  and 
taken  home  for  mother  to  read.  The  cover  was  an 
attractive  one  designed  by  the  children  as  a  Colgate 
advertisement.  Another  scheme  was  a  little  play 
worked  out  for  reading  and  language,  and  dramatized. 
It  depicted  the  sad  life  of  poor  Miss  Neglected  Tooth 
— until  Dr.  Tooth-brush  and  Nurse  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  helped  her  back  to  health.  I  feel  that  my 
efforts  are  repaid  by  finding  lazy  Dorothy  and  slow 
James  ambitious  and  wide-awake,  no  longer  hampered 
by  aching  teeth." 

MABEL  WESTON,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Colgate's  Classroom  Helps  Sent  Free 

Trial  lubes  of  RMon  Denial  Cream,  reminder  cards,  charts, 
clever  jingles,  and  other  practical  material  Will  be  sent  to 
teachers  once  a  year.    Fill  out  and  send  in  the  coupon  today  to 

COLGATE  at  CO. 

Depi.  1 
199FulionSt.,N.Y. 


FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON 
Dtpl.l 


COLGATE  »  CO.  Dtpl.  1  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

I  am  a  teacher  in  the School 

District  No No.  of  pupils  in  my  direct  charge 

Reference  Giame  of  School  Superintendent  or  member  of  School  Board) 


Your  name Town 

Population County State 

Pleue  send  me,  free  of  charce,"Colgate'i  Classroom  Helps." 

(Write  here,  accurate  express  or  parcel  post  »hipiMng  address,  stating  which.) 


(This  offer  is  good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 
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ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 


I.  A  complete  carefully  graded  series  of  six 
books  with  an  abundance  of  oral  drill 
for  every  grade. 

II.  All  written  lessons  preceded  by  oral  les- 
sons and  closely  correlated. 

III.  An  abundance  of  attractive   problem  ma- 

terial for  every  grade. 

IV.  The    problems    are    carefully    graded,    ex- 

pressed in  simple  language,  and  related 
to  the  child's  experience. 

V.  The  abundance  of  drill  material  and  oral 
review  insures  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
fundamental  processes. 

VI.      The  joint  authorship  represents  55  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

VII.      Planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modem 
course  of  study. 

VIII.      Aim   for   efficiency   in  the  everyday   work 
in  arithmetic. 

IX.      The  material  is  adapted  to  varied  interests. 

X.      Short    methods    and    speed    tests    are    em- 
phasized. 
XI.      Omission    of    obsolete     topics     and     freak 
problems. 


XII.      Latest  business  methods. 

XIII.  Frequent  reviews. 

XIV.  Topical  in  arrangement — the  plan  experi- 

ence advises. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

"ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES" 

By  William  A.  Campbell 

Late  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City 

and  Thomas  H.  Hughes 

P.  S.  No.  112,  Brooklyn 

(List  numbers  and  prices  for  New  York  City) 
No.             Grade  Title  Price 

6330  3A,  3B.  Arithmetic  by  Grades $0.57 

6331  4A,  4B.  Arithmetic  by  Grades 57 

6332  5A,  5B.  Arithmetic  by  Grades 57 

6333  6A,  6B.  Arithmetic  by  Grades 57 

6334  7A,  7B.  Arithmetic  by  Grades 64 

6335  8A,  8B.  Arithmetic  by  Grades 64 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS  11   Union  Square  West 

Represented  by  George  C.  Field  Ne'w  York  City 


IVIACIVIILLAIM'S     IMEW    YORK     CITY    LIST 


BYRNES  RICHMAN-ROBERTS:  PUPILS'  ARITHMETIC 

lOOlS  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part  1,  3a,  3b 

63<M  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part  2,  4a,  4b 

630S  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  Sa,  Sb 

63(16  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  4,  «a.  6b 

6307  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  5,  7a,  7b 

63ag  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  6,  7a  to  8b 

LISTER:   MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT   WRITING 

70Z7  Lister;  Primary  Book,  la  to  3b 

7028  Lister:  EJementary   Book,    4a   to  Sb 

7029  Lister:  Advanced  Book   6a   to   8b 
7040  Lister:  Teachers'   Manual 


7064 
7065 
7066 
7067 
7068 
7069 


7057 
7058 
7059 
706O 
7061 
7062 
7063 


6622 
6623 


8190 
8191 


BAKER  &  THORNDIKE:  EVERYDAY  CLASSICS 

Everyday  Classics,  3rd  Readei* 
Everyday  Classics,  4th  Reader 
Everyday  Classics,  5th  Reader 
Everyday  Classics,  6th  Reader 
Everyday  Classics,  7th  Grade  Reader 
Everyday  Classics,  8th  Grade  Reader 

BAKER  &  CARPENTER:  LANGUAGE  READERS 

L,aii^uage  Reader,   Primer 
First    Lansruage    Reader,    1 
Second   Languag'e   Reader,   2 
Third    Language    Reader,   3 
Fourth    Language    Reader,   4 
Fifth    Language    Reader,   5 
Sixth    Language    Reader,    6 

EMERSON  &  BENDER:  MODERN  ENGLISH 

Modem   English,    Book   I,    N.Y.Ed.,   43    to  6b 
Modem    English,    Book   2,   N.Y.Ei,   6a   to   8b 

O'SHEA  &  KELLOGG:  HEALTH  SERIES 

Health  Habits,  4a  to  5b 
Health   and  Qeanliness,  6a,   6b 


8192  The  Body  in  Health,  7a,  7b 

8193  Makinsr  the  Most  o{  Life,  8a,  8b 

TARR  &  McMURRY:  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

6535  New  Geography,   Book   2,   Part  1,  6a,  7a 

653«  New   Geography,    Book   2,   Part  2,  6b,  7b 

6537  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Complete,  8a,  8b 

6538  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Part  1,  4a  4b 

6539  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Part  2,  N.  Y.  Eii.,  Sa,  5b 
10086  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Complete,  4a   to  Sb 

8048    McMurry:    Geography    of    the   Great   War 

VAN  WAGENEN:  DICTATION  DAY  BY  DAY 

7536  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  3rd  Year 

7537  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  4th  Year 

7538  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  5th  Year 

7539  DictaUom  Day  by  Day,  6th  Year 

7540  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  7th  and  8th  Years 

7S35c  Van    Wagenen;    Modem  Speller,   Book   1,   grades   2,   3,   4 
7535d  Van   Wagenen:   Modem  Speller,  Book  2,   grades  5,  i,   7,  8 

NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC  READERS 

6828  New  AmericaA  Music  Readier,  I,    la    to   3a 

6827  New  American  Music  Reader,  II,   3b    to   4b 

6828  New  American  Music  Reader,  III,   Sa   to  6b 

6829  New  American  Music  Reader,  IV,   7a   to  8b 

6830  New  American  Music  Reader,  Accompaniments    IV*  7a   to  8b 
69S2  New  American  Music  Reader,  Introciuctory   IV,  6a  to  8b 
6975  Rix:   Sons*  of  School   and   Flag 

BOOKS   FOR  TEACHERS'    USE 

6051c  McMurry:   Teachingr  by  Projects 

8107b  Patri:  A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City 

8114d  Weeks:    Socializing   the   Three   R*s 

8184ff  Pearl   &   Brown:    Health   by  Stunts 

605Ie  Munroe:   The  Human   Factor  in   Education 


IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  FOR  1922 


Beard  &  Bagley:  First   Book    in   American   History.   5th    year 
Beard  &  Bagley:  History   of  the   American  People,   Part   1.   7th   year 


Beard  &  Bagley:  History  of  the  American  People,   Complete,  8th  yeai 
Beard  &  Beard:  History   of   the  United  States,   High  School   List 


THE   MACMILLAN    COMPANY 


'Phone  Watkins  8090 


64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Perry  and   Eichmann's  Grammars 


(Book  One,  5A-5B 

6670a 


Book  Two,  6A-6B 
6669c 


Book  Three,  7A-7B 

6669d 


Book  Four,  8A-8B) 
6669e 


NEW  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK— Both  Method  and  Drill 

The  method  of  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  is  to  habituate  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  correct  Eng- 
lish. Right  habits  of  speech  can  be  formed  only  through  constant  drill.  To  afford  enough  drill  to 
establish  right  habits  a  great  number  of  exercises  must  be  given  to  the  pupil.  In  Perry  &  Eichmann's 
Grammars  the  number  of  exercises  furnished  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands,  but  the 
authors  have  skilfully  avoided  in  this  great  variety  of  drill  the  introduction  of  grammatical  difficulties 
not  yet  mastered  by  the  pupil. 

Under  each  topic  studied  is  a  group  of  exercises  to  fix  this  topic  definitely  and  permanently  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  Supplementary  exercises  for  added  drill  are  also  furnished.  The  diction  of  the 
exercises  is  graded  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  the  content  to  their  interest  and  in  correlation 
with  the  subjects  of  their  grade. 

Therefore  in  using  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  the  teacher  is  not  compelled  to  search  through 
book  after  book  for  further  exercises  and  material  to  illustrate  any  topic  or  for  drill. 

This  obviates  any  necessity  whatever  for  the  pupil  to  write  sentences  from  dictation  or  to  copy 
them  from  the  blackboard,  always  a   time-consuming  task  fraught  with  possibilities  of  errors. 

Both  Method  and  Drill— IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER^S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  Anderson  Arithmetics 

By  Robert  F.  Anderson 

State    Normal    School,    West    Chester,    Pa. 

A  new  series  based  on  a  sound 
application  of  the  results  secured 
by    modern    scientific    methods. 

THE   ANDERSON   ARITHMETICS 

ate  ihe  books  for: 

An  understanding  of  the  value  of  arithmetical 
knowledge. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  habit 
formation. 

Organized,  purposeful  drill. 

The  development  of  accuracy  and  speed. 

Testing  the  progress  and  achievements  of 
pupils. 

Self-reliance  gained  through  the  habit  of  fre- 
quent checking. 

THE  ANDERSON  ARITHMETICS  really  correlate  with  the 
interests   and   activities    of   children    without    overdoins    it. 

Both  series  on  the  authorized  list  for  New  York  City 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

126  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Test  and  Study  Speller 

By  Daniel  Starch^  Harvard  University,  formerly  of  the  University 
of   Wisconsin,  and   George  A.   MiRiCK,   Harvard   University. 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

The  child  learns  to  spell  those  words  which  he 
is  most  likely  to  use. 

By  testing  first,  he  finds  out  which  words  need 
study  and  puts  all  his  time  on  those. 

In  each  grade  the  teacher  is  given  definite  suggestions 
about  the  presentation  of  the  words,  the  supervised 
study  of  misspelled  words,  the  conduct  of  reviews,  the 
use  of  the  dictionary,  etc. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  meaning  and  use  of 

words. 

A  three-book  series  covering  the  eieht  erades. 


Volume  29 


NOVEMBER,  1921 


No.  1 


GROUP,  SOCIAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTIVITY 


An  important  part  of  each  day's  program  is  economic,  effi- 
cient, busy  work,  including  seat  work  and  blackboard  work. 
Its  purpose  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  deepening  of 
impressions  already  made  and  for  more  effective  drill  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  principles  or  concepts  partly  comprehended 
by  the  boys  and  girls. 

Busy  work  should  be  carefully  planned  to  provide  and  de- 
velop habit-formation  and  in  considering  it  the  teacher,  to 
prevent  waste  of  time  and  effort,  ought  to  keep  two  main  pur- 
poses in  view.  First  the  work  must  be  interestingly  motivated 
and  second  it  must  have  some  educational  value,  including 
initiative  and  purposive  self-activity.  Certainly  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  busy  work  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill, 
forethought  and  ingenuity.  When  done,  it  should  always  be 
examined.  A  word  of  approval  or  some  concrete  reward  will 
spur  the  children  on  to  even  greater  effort  next  day. 

1ST  YEAR— lA,  IB. 

The  aim  of  this  busy  work  is  to  develop  concentration  and 
to  increase  skill  and  strength  in  real  constructive  activity,  to 
inculcate  an  aesthetic  taste  for  harmony  and  proportion,  to 
present  objectively  work  related  to  the  pupil's  environment,  to 
gratify  his  instinct  for  action  and  variety.  All  this  appeals  to 
the  pupil's  desire  to  understand  casual  relations.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  appeal  to  and  to  develop  properly  the  pupil's  con- 
structive imagination  than  by  reinforcing  the  oral  work  by 
hand  work. 

The  correlation  of  two  subjects,  or  of  two  parts  of  the  same 
subject  or  of  two  processes.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell  has  told  us, 
is  not  the  teaching  of  two  subjects  together  but  is  reinforcing 
or  illustrating  one  or  more  subjects  by  others.  Teachers  ot 
lA  and  IB  should  also  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  "carrying 
on"  in  their  classes  of  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten. 

Most  of  our  busy  work  devices  must  be  of  the  home-made 
variety.  Mimeograph  and  hectograph  are  recommended  for 
reproducing  devices  that  are  used  in  quantities.  The  hecto- 
graph, being  cleaner  and  easier  to  manipulate  than  the  mimeo- 
graph, is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two.  Directions  for  the 
making  of  a  simple  hectograph  will  be  found  in  this  article. 

The  following  suggestions  and  devices  have  been  used  with 
excellent  results  in  the  first  year.  We  have  tried  to  relate  the 
work  as  far  as  possible  concretely  to  real  situations  or  needs  of 
the  pupil's  life. 

I.  Aim :  To  increase  accuracy  of  sense  perception,  obser- 
vation, muscular  control  and  co-ordination. 

1.  Material:     Pieces  of  ruled  paper,  scissors. 

Work:  Paper  to  be  cut  into  strips  along  lines.  Call  it 
fringe. ' 

2.  Material :  Empty  spools  :  round,  square  and  rectangular 
pieces  of  cardboard ;  a  little  paste. 

Work:     Make  tables  or  benches,  using  the  spools  for  legs. 
II.     Aim:     Development  of  manual  skill  and  color  sense. 


1.  Material:    Disks  or  squares  of  colored  cardboard. 
W  ork :    Lay  them  on  desk  to  form  designs. 

2.  Material :  Envelopes  containing  six  or  eight  differen 
colored  crayons,  pencil,  several  sheets  of  drawing  paper  anc 
oak  tag  patterns  of  squares,  Japanese  lanterns,  circles,  flowers 
leaves  and  geometric  outlines. 

Work :  Trace  patterns  witli  pencil,  getting  as  many  as  pos 
sible  on  the  paper.  Then  color  the  design  using  whateve 
colors  pupils  choose,  giving  pupils  opportunity  to  develop  se 
lective  judgments. 

2.  [Material :  Colored  beads  :  coarse  thread  and  needles.  / 
string  of  large  beads  hung  where  all  can  see. 

Work :  String  the  beads  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  motlel 
The  beads  may  also  be  strung  according  to  directions  writtei 
on  the  board,  such  as  "Three  red,  one  yellow,  two  blue,"  witl 
incidental  correlations  to  the  number  concepts  of  the  grade. 

3.  Material :  Soda  straws  cut  in  inch  lengths  ;  paper  circle 
cut  from  colored  paper. 

Work:     String  straws  alternating  with  paper  circles. 

4.  Material :     Black  paper ;  scissors. 

Work:  Freehand  cutting  of  objects  represented  in  stor 
told  for  oral  reproduction.  Example:  Drawings  to  illustrat 
"Three  Bears,"  house,  girl,  3  bowls,  3  chairs,  3  beds,  3  bear; 
Mount  on  gray  paper. 

5.  Materia] :  A  piece  of  white  table  oil  cloth  about  8x  IC/ 
This  should  be  cut  lengthwise,  into  half-inch  strips,  leavinj 
one-inch  uncut  all  the  way  round.  Colored  splints  eigh 
inches  long. 

Work :  Weave  a  design,  using  the  linoleum  strips  for  th 
warp  and  the  colored  splints  for  the  woof. 

6.  Material :  Cards  of  oak  tag  with  a  design  marked  o; 
them ;  colored  worsted,  coarse  needles. 

Work :    Outline  the  design  with  the  worsted. 

7.  Material :  Cards  6x6,  having  animals,  birds,  figures 
flags,  etc.,  on,  perforated  in  outline;  raffia  needle;  raffia  o 
colored  worsted. 

Work :  Outline  the  figure  with  raffia  or  worsted.  If  figure 
are  not  perforated,  the  children  may  prick  them  and  then  out 
line. 

8.  Material :  Shoe  laces  of  two  colors ;  a  piece  of  wooi 
to  serve  as  a  loom.  The  notched  side  of  an  old  chalk  bo; 
serves  the  purpose  excellently. 

Work :  Use  one  lace  for  the  warp,  letting  it  slip  into  th 
notches  at  each  end.  Use  the  other  for  the  woof.  Weave  ; 
mat  or  a  pen  wiper. 

9.  Material :  Pictures  of  children  from  some  magazine  o 
fashion  sheet ;  scissors ;  colored  crayons. 

Work :     Color  the  figures.     Cut  them  out. 

10.  Material:     Figures  of  animals  cut  in  oak  tag. 
Work:     Trace  the  outline.     Color  the  animal.     Put  in  sig 

nificant  features,  for  instance,  the  cat's  tail  and  whiskers. 
III.     Aim:     Practice  in  recognition  of  words. 
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1.  Material:     Words  written  large  on  cards ;  pegs  or  split 

peas. 

Work :    Outline  the  words  with  peas  or  pegs. 

2.  Material :  As  new  words  have  been  learned  they  have 
been  hectographed  and  given  to  each  child.  Pupils  keep  them 
in  boxes  in  their  desks.  Consult  Wade  and  Sylvester,  Primer 
and  First  Reader.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Work:     Form  stories  from  words. 

3.  Material :  Oak  tag  9x12;  divide  it  into  squares  3x3 
inches.  In  each  square  make  a  drawing  to  illustrate  a  word 
to  be  taught.  Below  the  drawing  print  the  word.  Have  six 
words  for  each  illustrated  word  cut  out  of  oak  tag. 

Work  :     Match  words  to  pictures. 

4.  Material:  Familiar  sentence  cut  into  separate  words; 
for  instance,  "This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built."  Five  or  six 
of  each  word  should  be  given. 

Work:  The  children  place  the  words  in  their  order,  and 
then  place  similar  words  one  above  the  other. 

5.  Material :    Page  from  old  reader ;  lead  pencil. 
Work :    Underline  or  encircle  all  the  words  you  know. 

6.  Material :  Box  containing  letters  of  the  alphabet—sev- 
eral of  each. 

Work:     Make  new  words. 

7.  Material:     Newspaper  slips. 
Work:    Cut  known  words. 

8.  Material:  Pictures  cut  from  magazine  pasted  on  oak 
tag  with  printed  words  underneath.     Set  of  words  extra. 

Work :     Match  words  with  pictures. 

9.  Material :    List  of  words  on  card. 

Work:  Mark  the  troublesome,  type  or  sight  words,  dia- 
critically. 

10.  Material :    List  of  words  on  card. 

Work :    Children  find  the  words  learned  that  day  on  the  card. 

11.  Material :  Several  sets  of  letters  of  the  alphabet — capi- 
tal and  small. 

Slips  bearing   names   of   superintendent,   principal,   teacher, 

parent,  street. 

Work :    Children  duplicate  the  names  with  letters. 

IV.  .-Xim :  Practice  in  making  the  transition  from  print  to 
script. 

1.  Material:  Familiar  sentences  in  print  on  a  card;  sim- 
ilar sentences  in  script,  cut  into  separate  words,  placed  in  an 
envelope. 

Work :  Children  place  the  script  words  in  their  order,  using 
the  print  as  guide. 

2.  Material :  Print  words  on  slips.  Several  script  words 
for  each  printed  word. 

Work:    Match  script  words  to  printed  words. 

V.  Aim:    Recognition  of  numbers. 

1.  Material:  Card  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  100;  en- 
velope containing  each  number  separately. 

Work :     Place  the  separate  numbers  each  in  its  order. 

2.  Material :     Box  containing  cut  up  numbers. 

Work :  Place  a  figure  on  the  blackboard.  Children  find  all 
they  can  like  it  in  the  box. 

3.  Material:  Card  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  100  in 
irrej'ula:-  order;  envelope  containing  each  number  separately. 

Work :  Place  the  separate  numbers  each  in  order  on  the 
card. 


VI.     Aim.    Drill  in  addition. 

L  Material :  Examples  on  the  board  such  as  3  and  2  are 
5 ;  envelopes  containing  splints,  pegs  or  peas,  and  large  figures. 

Work:  Children  copy  the  examples  on  their  desks  with 
figures  and  then  work  them  out  with  splints  or  pegs. 

2.  Material :  Oak  tag  7  x  4>4  inches  on  which  are  written 
ten  or  more  examples  in  both  addition  and  subtraction. 

Work:  Children  write  the  examples  on  paper  or  black- 
board and  get  answers. 

3.  Materials:     Pencil  or  crayon ;  paper. 

Work :  Children  write  all  combinations  which  make  certain 
numbers  as: 

2+4=6  0+6=6 

5+1=6  4+2=6 

3+3=6  1+5=6 

4.  Materials:  Envelopes  containing  one-inch  oak  tag 
squares  on  which  are  printed  +,  — ,  =  signs  and  numbers. 
The  teacher  writes  the  tables  on  the  blackboard  without  an- 
swers and  children  arrange  tables  on  desks  with  answers  as: 

2  +  2=4  0+3  =  3  3+1=4 

2  +  3  =  5  1+2  =  3  1  +  1  =  2 

5  +  1=6  3  +  3  =  6  5  +  2  =  7 

5.  Material :  Drawing  paper,  crayons,  patterns  of  circles, 
bowl  and  fish. 

Work :  (a)  Children  draw  nest  and  place  in  it  large  eggs. 
On  each  egg  they  write  some  combination  they  have  learned. 

(b)  Children  draw  bowl  and  put  in  as  many  fish  as  possible; 
on  each  fish  they  write  a  combination. 

(c)  Children  draw  balloons  and  write  a  combination  in  each. 
Any  one  which  has  an  incorrect  answer  is  considered  a  broken 
balloon. 

6.  Material :    Sheets  of  paper ;  crayons ;  cards  2x2  inches. 
Work :     Children  make  dominoes,  tracing  around  cards  an3 

putting  in  dots  corresponding  to  combinations  which  have  been 
taught. 

7.  Material :  Cards  on  which  are  unfinished  number  stories 
to  be  completed.     Example: 

Here  we  have  the  use  of  the  equation;  utilize  the  algorism 
as  a  model  for  neatness. 

2  +  3=?  4+?  =  6  ?+5  =  7 

Work :     Children  copy  and  fill  in. 

8.  Material :    Numbers  on  card  as,  1,  4,  7,  6,  9,  0,  3,  8,  2,  5. 
Work :    Children  copy  and  add  1.  2,  3,  4  successively  to  each 

number.     Teacher  should  be  familiar  with  these  books  to  get 
principles  underlying  the  concept  of  number. 

9.  Material:    Numbers  on  card  as  16,  10,  13,  15,  14,  12,  18. 
Work:     Children  copy  numbers  and  subtract  1,  2,  3,  4  suc- 
cessively from  each  number. 

10.  Material :    Magic  Square.  ' 

In  a  Magic  Square  the  sums,  of  the  figures  in  all  the  col- 
umns added  up  or  down  and  the  sums  of  the  figures  in  the 
rows  added  to  the  right  or  left  will  be  exactly  the  same.  Pupils 
begin  to  make  squares  of  only  tv;o  columns ;  then  three  col- 
umns, etc. 

VII.     Development  of  powers  of  observation. 

Material :  Envelopes  containing  pictures  from  magazines, 
story  books,  pasted  on  oak  tag,  cut  into  irregular  pieces. 

Work :     Build  a  picture  from  these  pieces. 
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VIII.  Drill  in  counting  by  2's,  5"s,  lO's. 

1.  Material:  Distribute  an  old  calendar.  Children  cut  out 
the  squares  containing  the  figures.  (These  squares  are  then 
kept  in  an  envelope.) 

Work :  Children  arrange  these  figures  on  their  desks  by 
2's,  5's  and  lO's. 

2.  Material :    Numbers,  pegs,  splints. 

Work :  Count  by  2's,  5's,  lO's  by  placing  numbers,  pegs  or 
splints  in  their  order. 

IX.  Aim :     To  teach  the  days  and  months. 

1.  Material:  A  large  calendar  of  current  month  placed 
where  all  can  see  it;  envelopes  containing  the  numbers  from 
1  to  31,  the  names  of  the  days  and  of  the  current  month,  the 
number  of  the  year. 

Work :    Children  make  a  copy  of  the  calendar  on  their  desks. 

X.  Aim  :     Drill  in  writing  names. 

1.  Material :  Each  child  receives  a  card  bearing  his  own 
name  in  script ;  tissue  paper,  pencil. 

Work:     (a)  Child  traces  the  name  on  tissue  paper. 

(b)  Child  covers  name  with  peas  or  pegs. 

(c)  Child  pricks  name  with  raffia  needle. 

2.  Material :  Box  containing  capital  and  small  letters  of 
alphabet — several  of  each. 

Work :    Child  forms  name  from  letters. 

3.  Write  the  name  without  the  card. 

XI.  To  teach  the  order  of  letters  in  the  alphabet;  recog- 
nition of  print  and  script. 

1.  Material:  Cardboard  with  letters  printed  in  their  order. 
Envelope  containing  each  letter  on  a  separate  card. 

Work :  Place  each  letter  in  the  envelope  in  its  proper  place 
on  the  card. 

The  same  exercise  may  be  given  with  the  letters  in  script. 

2.  Material :    Cards  containing  sentences. 

Work:     Children  cross  out  all  the  t's,  b's,  i's,  a's,  etc. 

3.  Material :    Envelope  containing  capital  and  small  letters. 
Work:     (a)  Arrange  words. 

(b)  Arrange  all  capitals  in  a  row. 

(c)  Arrange  capitals  and  corresponding  small  letters  side  by 
side. 

XII.  Drill  on  recognition  of  forms  and  color. 

1.  Material:     Uneven  pieces  of  colored  worsted. 
Work:     (a)   Sort  according  to  color. 

(b)  Arrange  according  to  length. 

2.  Material :  Each  of  the  spectrum  colors  on  a  card.  Slips 
with  names  of  each. 

Work  :     Match  words  to  colors. 

3.  Material :     Colored  splints  for  each  child. 
Work :     Children  make  houses,  gates,  tables,  etc. 

4.  Material :  Boxes  containing  oblongs,  squares,  circles, 
semi-circles,  triangles,  rectangles,  cut  from  colored  cardboard. 

Work :  One  day  children  find  all  red  ones ;  another  day  all 
yellow  ones,  etc. 

5.  Material :  Squares  6x6  inches  :  circles  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter ;  semi-circles  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Work :     Children  trace  around  them  and  cut  them  out. 

XIII.  Practice-in  recognizing  words  and  building  sentences. 
1.     Material:    Page  from  old  reader  pasted  on  oak  tag;  en- 
velope containing  similar  page  cut  into  separate  words. 

Work :  Using  the  complete  page  as  a  guide,  build  the  story 
from  the  words  in  the  envelope. 


XIV.  Drill  in  phonics. 

1.  Material:     Card  containing  phonogram  as:  and;  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  cards  containing  one  letter  each. 

Work :    The  child  writes  the  list  of  words  at  his  desk  or  at 
the  blackboard.     For  instance,  band,  sand,  hand,  land. 

2.  Material :    Words  of  several  series. 

Work:    Sort  words  of  same  ending,  as:  cat,  rat,  mat,  etc. 

3.  Material :     Series  of  words  of  different  families. 
Work:     To  what  families  do  the  following  words  belong: 

fat,  right,  sing,  bed,  hit,  etc. 

4.  Material:     Clock  face. 

Work :     What  words  can  you  make  from  this  clock  ? 

th     b 

fl  c 

s  at  f 

r  h 

p     m 

Give  out  cards  containing  the  following: 

d 
b 

sh 
h 
t 
1 


0. 


Mate 


f 
c 

r 

P 

m 

t 


an 


ook 


J 


s 
w 
m 

1 

St 

h 


ay 


Work :  Children  write  families  in  full.  End  of  lesson  call 
on  children  to  blend  the  sounds  and  give  the  words. 

6.  The  children  may  also  make  lists  of  words  containing 
the  phonograms  studied.  For  example,  the  problem  may  be 
this:  Write  as  many  words  as  you  can  think  of  containing 
sh,  or  pick  out  words  from  a  page  in  your  reader.  At  the 
end  of  the  period,  the  teacher  may  reward  the  child  who  has 
the  most  correct  words  on  his  paper. 

XV.  To  develop  a  feeling  for  connected  thought. 
Material :    An  unfamiliar  simple  stor\'  cut  up  into  sentences. 
Work :     Build  a  story  from  these  sentences. 

XVI.  To  fix  in  memory  a  poem  previously  taught. 

Material :    Envelopes  containing  a  grade  poem  cut  into  lines. 

Work :  Build  this  poem  by  arranging  the  lines  in  their  or- 
der. Children  may  refer  to  complete  copy  within  their  reach 
on  ledge  of  blackboard  or  on  teacher's  desk. 

XVII.  To  become  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  clock. 

Material :  A  round  piece  of  cardboard  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter \s  ith  a  small  hole  in  the  center  and  notches  in  the  circum- 
ference;  a  pointed  split  1>4  inches  long,  another  not  quite  one 
inch  long. 

Work:  The  children  trace  the  circles  on  drawing  paper. 
They  write  the  numbers  on  the  clock  faces,  the  notches  help- 
ing them.     They  find  the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Show  me  what  time  you  get  up  in  the  morning. 

(b)  Show  me  what  time  you  come  to  school. 

(c)  Show  me  what  time  you  have  your  lunch. 

(d)  Show  me  what  time  you  to  go  bed,  etc. 

The  problems  increase  in  difficulty  as  the  children  go  to 
higher  grades  and  learn  half  hours  and  quarter  hou-^^.  Then 
the  same  circles  may  be  used  to  help  children  with  fractions. 
Lines  connecting  the  notches  divide  the  circle  into  lialves  and 
quarters  which  are  colored  and  marked  ^  or  54.  T'e  children 
mav  cut  the  circles  into  parts  and  put  them  together  again. 
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XVIII.  Aim:    Drill  in  writing. 

Material :  Oak  tag  cards  7  x  4J/2  inches,  on  which  are  writ- 
ten all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  also  difficult  combinations  of 
letters  as  br,  qu,  wh,  wr,  os,  ch ;  split  peas;  tissue  paper. 

Work:  Children  trace  the  letters  with  split  peas.  When 
they  have  finished  they  trace  with  pencil  on  the  tissue  paper. 

XIX.  The  teacher  makes  a  large  chart  consisting  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  numbered  as  follows : 

la  9         i  17        q  25        y 

2  b  10         j  18         r  26        z 

3  c  11         k  19         s 

4  d  12         1  20         t 
.S         e          13        m  21         u 

6  f  14        n  22        V 

7  g  15        o  23       w 

8  h  16        p  24       X 

Words  are  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren find  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  letters  in  the  words 
and  so  work  their  examples  as : 

h  =  8  a=l  f  =  6  c  =  3 

e=5  t  =  20  e  =  5  a=l 

he=13  at  =  21  d  =  4  b  =  2 

fed  =15  cab  ^6 

XX.  Write  several  words  on  the  blackboard  (action  words 
are  easiest,  although  others  may  be  used)  and  ask  children 
to  draw  a  picture  illustrating  each  word  as:  play,  fun,  jump, 
see-saw,  slide. 

Phrases  may  also  be  used  as  a  broken  chair,  a  large  tree,  a 
red  sled,  a  sunshiny  day. 

XXI.  Aim :     To  develop  Hygiene  Charts. 

Material :  Children  are  encouraged  to  bring  pictures  for 
individual  hygiene  charts  as  tooth  brush,  clean  shoes,  hair 
brush,  soap,  comb,  waist,  etc.  These  may  be  cut  from  maga- 
zines. 

Work:  Children  paste  the  pictures  on  a  chart  and  write 
some  little  saying  in  reference  to  health.  Similar  charts  may 
be  made  from  pictures  illustrating  good  things  to  eat. 

XXII.  Aim:     Aid  in  Ethics  Lesson. 
Material :     Phrases  on  oak  tag  as  follows : 
Please  excuse  me. 

May  I  help  you? 

I  am  sorry. 

Thank  you. 

You  are  welcome. 

Work :    Pupils  trace  over  them  with  tissue  paper. 

Phrases  on  other  cards  cut  up  into  words  may  be  used  in 
a  "matching  words"  lesson. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  toys  from  home 
such  as  the  Erecto,  Mechano,  the  Circus,  etc.  These  afford 
excellent  means  of  developing  bridges,  engines,  etc.,  and  are 
an  endless  source  of  delight. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HECTOGRAPH 

To  make  a  hectograph  the  following  are  required : 

1.  Two  ounces  of  white  glue. 

2.  Four  ounces  of  water. 

3.  Eight  ounces  of  glycerine. 

4.  A  rather  shallow  square  or  oblong  cake  tin  which  may 
be  used  with  No.  12  paper. 

The  glue  and  glycerine  may  be  bought  at  a  paint  store. 
Dissolve  the  glue  in  the  water.     When  it  has   dissolved. 


place  it  on  the  stove  in  a  double  boiler  and  stir  it.  While  it 
is  boiling  add  the  glycerine  very  slowly,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Allow  the  mixture  to  remain  on  the  stove  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  If  any  air  bubbles  appear,  move  them  to  the  side  of 
the  pot  with  a  small  piece  of  paper.  Then  pour  the  mixture 
into  the  tin  pan,  being  careful  that  the  tin  is  on  a  level  surface. 
Cover  the  tin  and  put  it  to  cool  in  some  place  where  it  will 
not  be  disturbed.  When  cold  the  surface  will  be  hard  and 
smooth  and  will  be  ready  for  use  the  next  day. 

If  air  bubbles  should  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  hecto- 
graph, remove  them  by  allowing  a  little  warm  water  to  pass 
over  it. 

The  directions  given  below  for  using  the  hectograph  should 
be  carefully  followed : 

When  making  the  original  copy,  use  a  stub  pen  and  hecto- 
graph ink.  Violet  ink  produces  the  best  copies.  Use  smooth 
paper  on  which  to  make  the  original.  Let  the  ink  dry  thor- 
oughly. Then  lay  the  copy  face  down  on  the  hectograph. 
Allow  it  to  remain  for  two  minutes  pressing  down  gently  with 
a  soft  cloth  or  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Be  careful  that  every 
part  of  the  paper  comes  in  contact  with  the  hectograph.  Then 
remove  the  original  slowly  and  carefully.  Allow  boys  from 
Science  Room  to  help  in  making  the  hectograph. 

From  the  impression  thus  made  many  copies  can  be  made. 
If  paper  that  is  not  very  smooth  is  used,  from  fifty  to  sixty 
copies  can  be  made.  LTnruled  paper  will  be  found  preferable 
to  ruled.  Place  one  sheet  of  the  paper  on  the  hectograph  at  a 
tmie,  run  the  hand  over  the  paper,  allowing  all  but  one  corner 
of  the  paper  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hectograph.  Holding 
this  corner  of  the  hectograph,  remove  carefully. 

When  the  desired  number  of  copies  have  been  made,  the 
hectograph  should  be  washed.  This  is  done  by  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  ink  from  the  surface  of  the  hectograph  with  luke- 
warm water  and  a  sponge.  Then  put  the  hectograph  away, 
being  careful  to  cover  it  so  that  no  dust  will  get  at  it.  The 
pen  should  also  be  washed  after  use. 

If  the  hectographed  copies  are  mounted  on  oak  tag,  bogus 
paper  or  cardboard,  it  will  insure  their  preservation  for  future 


use. 

Teachers  of  lA  and  IB  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions, 
especially  in  regard  to  Teaching  by  the  Project  Method  in  one 
of  the  Lippincott  School  Project  Series,  entitled  Projects  in 
the  Primary  Grades,  Alice  M.  Krackowizer.  The  purpose  of 
the  books  is  to  construct  the  work  and  play  of  the  children 
around  purposeful  activities.  "As  the  problem  method,  the 
project  method  and  the  socialized  recitation  have  greatly  aided 
the  up-to-date  teacher  in  vitalizing,  enriching  and  unifying  her 
work,"  says  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  of  Columbia  University, 
"no  teacher  will  fail  to  use  these  economically  in  her  daily  pro- 
gram." 

"Learning  by  Doing,"  Dr.  Edgar  James  Swift,  in  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Childhood  and  Youth  Series  is  an  excellent 
book  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  teaching  by  making  parent 
and  teacher  realize  the  child's  point  of  view. 

Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  head  of  the  Primary  Kindergarten  De- 
partment at  Teachers'  College,  has  three  immediate  aims  in 
developing  the  child. 

(1)  Develop  in  child  independence,  self-reliance,  self-direc- 
tion. 

(Continued  on  page  37)  ,/ 
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TEACHING  PHONICS  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


Teaching  reading  has  a  twofold  object:  one  to  enable  the 
child  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  or  written  word,  the 
other,  to  which  we  will  devote  our  attention  in  this  plan  re- 
quires more  elaborate  presentation,  viz. : 

Through  learning  to  read  the  words  submitted  to  him,  the 
child  learns  to  read  other,  strange,  words.  He  must  acquire 
confidence  to  attempt  other  words  through  the  power  of 
phonics.  But  much  practice,  begun  as  imitation,  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  learn  to  read  correctly  and  fluently. 

Observation  shows  that  most  teachers,  especially  beginners, 
do  not  seem  to  understand  the  importance  of  phonic  work  and 
its  relation  to  reading.  They  therefore  can  not  do  their  utmost 
to  make  this  subject  attractive  to  the  pupil.  Drilling  in  phonics 
interests  the  child  as  little  as  does  drilling  in  the  multiplication 
table.  Unless  concrete  examples  are  presented  and  a  definite 
motive  for  the  otherwise  uninteresting  work  is  shown  the  child, 
his  interest  is  not  attracted  to  the  work  and  the  teacher's 
efforts  are  barren  of  results. 

The  oldest  method  used  was  that  of  the  diacritical  marks — 
an  artifical  system  of  symbols,  which  showed  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  word.  This  system  has  proved  of  little  interest  to 
the  younger  pupil,  and  the  class  room  teacher  must  therefore 
use  some  other  method  which  will  keep  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
alive  on  the  mechanical  element  of  the  work.  The  diacritical 
marks  are  very  valuable,  however,  for  use  later  when  the  dic- 
tionary becomes  an  impKjrtant  factor  in  the  child's  studies. 

Most  methods  in  reading,  at  present  in  vogue,  make  a  fine 
and  logical  division  in  the  teaching  of  phonics ;  but  they  do  not 
allow  for  the  psychological  factors — for  retaining  the  interest 
of  the  child  during  the  drills.  For  this  reason  the  teacher 
must  invent,  adapt  or  imitate  devices  used  by  others,  to  get  the 
desired  result.  Phonics  deals  with  the  formal  side  of  the  lan- 
guage only;  the  thought  element  is  also  of  value  and  should 
be  used  with  it. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  phonics  is  to  show  the  pupil  that 
words  are  made  up  of  phonic  units :  he  is  taught  to  divide 
words  into  these  units  and  from  such  units  to  form  other,  new, 
words. 

When  to  Teach  Phonics: 

When  should  phonic  lessons  be  given  ?  Some  teachers  prefer 
to  attack  what  are  considered  the  usual  difficulties  before  the 
reading  lesson.  Others  claim  that  the  reading  lesson  itself 
shows  which  sounds  are  mispronounced  most  commonly  by  the 
particular  group  or  class,  and  thus  gives  clear  indications  on 
which  sounds  to  devote  their  efforts  chiefly.  Another  favor- 
able time  for  an  effective  phonic  lesson  is  the  daily  spelling 
period,  when  one  phonic  family  should  be  developed  and 
drilled.  For  example:  When  teaching  the  word  "king"'  all 
words  in  this  family  should  be  written  on  the  board  and  stud- 
ied. A  good  device  for  this  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  child 
with  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "to  rhyme"  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  mention  all  the  words  they  can  think  of  which  rhyme  with 
the  given  word.  Bright  pupils  hare  been  found  who  could 
compose  little  verses  with  the  rhyming  words. 

When  to  Correct  Errors: 

The  teacher  should  adroitly  correct  or  record  all  errors  in 
the  children's  oral  speech  as  they  occur.     This  does  not  con- 


centrate the  attention  of  the  child  sufficiently  on  the  correct 
form.     The  following  two  suggestions  are  therefore  made: 

1.  Keep  on  some  particular  f)art  of  the  beard  all  words  mis- 
pronounced during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  day  or  during 
the  study  period  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  these  words 
again  and  drill  them  in  the  correct  pronunciation. 

2.  The  teacher  should  keep  a  list  of  mispronounced  words 
in  a  book.  At  the  end  of  the  term  she  should  check  up  these 
words,  grading  them  in  the  order  of  their  frequency.  From 
such  lists,  the  supervisor  should  make  a  list  of  words  on  which 
the  teacher  is  to  concentrate  with  the  succeeding  classes,  also 
send  this  list  on  with  the  class  to  the  next  teacher.  Excellent 
results  are  obtained  when  the  teacher  is  promoted  with  the 
class.  In  this  case,  a  copy  of  the  errors  should  be  left  with 
the  lower  grade  teachers. 

Any  device  will  be  of  use  which  is  simple,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  child  and  can  be  made  graphic  through  drawing, 
dramatization  or  by  illustration  with  pictures,  black  board 
drawing,  dramatization  or  by  illustration  with  pictures,  black 
board  drawings  or  by  setting  a  problem. 

A  daily  lesson  plan,  therefore,  in  any  grade  need  not  be- 
come monotonous  if  the  teacher  uses  variety  of  devices  with 
which  to  drill  her  pupils. 

The  plan  suggested  below  may  include  one  or  several  of  the 
exercises  daily,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 

1.  Setting  up  drill : 
Breathing  exercises. 

2.  Tongue,  jaw  and  lip  gymnastics  with  mirrors. 

3.  Enunciation  drills  (on  particular  errors  discovered  in  the 
class). 

4.  Drill  on  tables  of  sounds. 

(See  manual  of  reader.) 

5.  Ear  training. 

6.  Phonic  games. 

7.  Study  of  word  families. 

8.  Word  building  and  word  problems. 

9.  Drill  on  the  Davis-Julien,  Simplicity  Phonic  Charts  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  will  greatly  aid  in  review  and  drill. 
These  charts  have  a  simple  arrangement  of  phonics  based  on 
physiological  and  psychological  laws;  they  are  printed  on  96 
point  type  in  black  ink  on  heavy  cardboard,  22  by  28. 

Our  superintendent  of  schools,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ettinger,  has 
told  us  in  Circular  No.  2,  that  phonetics  should  have  a  def- 
inite program  in  all  grades.  On  the  teachers  of  the  first 
three  years  is  laid  the  responsibility  of  laying  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  phonics  and  phonetics. 

The  approach  to  formal  phonics  should  be  very  slow  and 
should  consist  of  exercises  in  ear  training,  enunciation,  treat- 
ment of  speech  defects  and  word  building. 

Ear  Training:  The  teacher  trains  the  children  to  distinguish 
sounds  by  ear.  She  taps  on  various  objects  and  the  children, 
with  their  eyes  closed,  tell  what  objects  were  tapped  on.  This 
is  continued  for  some  time  until  most  children  are  familiar 
with  the  game.  After  this  comes  a  carefully  graded  series  of 
lessons  having  as  their  aim  the  ability  of  the  child  to  tell  by 
ear  some  of  the  phonic  elements  which  they  later  distinguish 
by  the  eye  and  which  they  are  able  to  make  with  the  vocal 
organs.  Examples:  If  the  child  has  learned  the  word  lost 
as  a  sight  word,  the  teacher  may  by  many  repetitions  of  the 
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word  and  by  slow  enunciation  get  the  fact  that  the  first  sound 
of  the  word  is  /.  She  writes  the  letter  a  number  of  times  on 
the  board  and  asks  pupils  to  give  her  a  name  of  a  girl  begin- 
ning with  the  same  sound.  After  several  attempts  some 
bright  pupil  will  say  "Lily,  Lucy,  Louise,"  etc.  If  responses 
are  slow  she  must  lead  them  to  the  right  answers.  Then  she 
will  ask  for  names  of  boys  beginning  with  the  same  L ;  perhaps 
some  one  will  say  "Louis,  Leonard,"  etc. 

She  then  asks  pupils  to  think  of  and  mention  objects  begin- 
ning with  the  sound  of  L. 

The  teacher  must  always  have  on  her  desk  a  list  of  words 
previously  prepared  by  herself  from  which  to  direct  her  class. 
If  the  pupils  do  not  respond  quickly  the  teacher  must  assist 
the  class  to  get  the  word  wanted. 

Another  device  for  the  same  purpose — one  which  must  be 
used  later — is  the  following.  The  teacher  plays  that  she  is 
learning  to  talk.  She  goes  about  the  room  touching  objects. 
As  she  touches  an  object  she  gives  the  first  sound  of  its  name. 

The  next  step  is  where  a  bright  pupil  plays  the  game  after 
he  has  learned  how.  Later  the  player  may  call  on  any  one 
he  chooses  to  go  on  with  the  game. 

Chart.s  illustrating  or  representing  sounds  of  the  letters 
should  be  made  by  the  teacher.  Pictures  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured by  cuttings  from  magazines,  from  advertisements  used 
by  different  firms,  or  from  old  picture-books  which  have  been 
used  by  the  children. 

It  is  understood  that  the  pictures  will  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  exact  sound  of  the  letter,  but  a  clever  teacher  can 
weave  a  story  around  an  appropriate  picture  which  will  call 
forth  the  interest  as  well  as  the  imagination  of  the  child.  For 
instance : 

B.  Any  picture  of  a  young  child  may  illustrate  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  child  to  say  "baby",  therefore  may  represent  the 
sound  b. 

C.  A  picture  of  a  child  swallowing  or  choking  will  repre- 
sent the  hard  sound  of  c  or  k. 

D.  A  picture  of  doves  or  pigeons  illustrates  the  sound  made 
by  those  birds,  d-d. 

F.  A  cat,  angry  or  in  a  posture  as  of  fighting,  the  sound  f-f. 

G.  A  frog  says  g-g. 

H.  A  running  or  panting  child,  h-h. 

J.  A  motor  boat  says  j-j. 

L.  A  broken  bell  gives  the  sound  1-1.  A  picture  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  says  1-1. 

M.  The  sound  the  cow  makes,  therefore  any  picture  of  a 
cow. 

N.  The  saw  makes  this  sound  as  it  cuts  into  the  log.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  man  cutting  wood. 

P.  A  steamboat  as  it  steams  lazily  along  says  p-p. 

Q.  Ducks  on  the  water  talk  to  each  other  qu-qu. 

R.  An  angry  dog,  r-r-r-r-r. 

S.  The  sound  made  by  a  snake. 

T.  A  ticking  clock  says  t-t-t. 

V.  The  electric  cars  say  v-v-. 

W.  The  wind,  w-w. 

A  chart  of  this  kind  may  be  made  up  gradually  as  the 
sounds  are  developed  in  class  lA.  the  picture  mounted  and  the 
letter  written  and  printed  under  it.  In  IB  and  also  in  the 
second  year  classes  the  chart  is  made  up  as  the  teacher  col- 
lects her  pictures,  and  associates  the  story  with  the  sound. 


Exercises  in  Enunciation:  In  order  to  procure  clear  and 
correct  enunciation  by  the  pupil,  it  is  necessary  above  all  else 
that  the  teacher  herself  present  a  model  of  fine  English;  for 
a  correct  sound  can  not  be  uttered  unless  the  child  hears  it 
correctly.  Often  defective  enunciation  is  due  to  malformation 
of  the  vocal  organs. 

In  all  class  rooms  a  large  mirror  should  be  provided ;  when- 
ever possible,  individual  hand  mirrors  should  be  procured  for 
pupils,  for  in  stubborn  cases  they  are  a  great  help.  By  direct 
observation  a  pupil  can  be  led  properly  to  dispose  of  the  tongue, 
lips  and  teeth  in  the  utterance  of  a  particular  sound,  and  they 
will  correct  errors  in  less  time  than  if  they  try  to  imitate  the 
sound.  He  must  be  taught  to  use  the  right  organ.  Every 
teacher  of  young  children  should  practice  with  her  own  organs" 
of  articulation  and  observe  their  position  and  motion  in  the 
making  of  every  sound  in  the  language. 

The  following  procedure  for  teaching  correct  sound  has 
been  outlined  for  teachers  in  a  certain  manual : 

1.  Letter  the  sound. 

2.  Explain  position  of  organs  of  speech. 

3.  Let  each  pupil,  mirror  in  hand,  study  the  relative  position 
of  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  etc. 

4.  Let  the  child  attempt  pronunciation. 

Deep  breathing  exercises  and  correct  physical  posture  will 
give  good  results  in  phonics.  It  is  suggested  therefore  that 
phonic  lessons  be  given  soon  after  the  setting  up  exercises. 

Several  devices  have  been  suggested  by  lA  and  IB  teachers 
for  use  in  breathing  exercises.  Pupils  blow  an  imaginary 
feather  away  from  them.  They  begin  by  blowing  lightly — ■ 
the  teacher  suggests  that  as  the  feather  flies  higher,  they  blow 
harder.  The  teacher  then  asks  the  pupils  to  stand  on  their 
toes  and  blow  it  out  of  the  window. 

Another  device  used  is :  Each  pupil  holds  an  imaginary 
bag  in  his  hands ;  he  blows  into  it.  After  several  attempts  he 
is  asked  to  blow  very  hard.  Finally  he  is  suppK>sed  to  break 
the  bag  by  clapping  his  hands. 

In  the  second  year — 2A  or  2B — a  ladder  is  drawn  on  the 
board.  Between  the  rungs,  a  number  of  syllables  or  words 
are  written  containing  the  vowel  upon  which  the  drill  is  to 
be  had.  The  pupils  run  up  and  down  the  ladder  and  pro- 
nounce the  words. 

Rhymes  and  nonsense  jingles  can  be  learned  which  give 
practice  in  certain  sounds.  Examples :  Peter  f«{)er  picked 
a  peck  of  pickled  pepper,  etc.,  or,  she  sells  sea  shells  on  the 
sea  shore. 

Some  of  the  Mother  Goose  melodies  have  excellent  combina- 
tions for  teaching  phonic  analysis.  In  "Hickory  dickery  dock" 
may  be  found  the  recurring  sounds  of  -o-  ock.  The  sounds 
of  "ing"  and  "ong"  in  Ding  dong  bell. 

Treatment  of  speech  defects :  Serious  cases  of  stuttering 
and  stammering  should  be  assigned  to  special  Speech  Defect 
classes  where  pupils  can  be  helped  to  overcome  ailments  by 
teachers  trained  in  this  work. 

The  usual  cases  of  speech  defect  due  to  the  use  of  a  foreign 
language  at  home,  sheer  carelessness  of  utterance  or  the  in- 
fluence of  the  street  on  spoken  English  can  be  corrected  by 
use  of  exercises  for  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  lips  and  lower  jaw. 

A  number  of  excellent  exercises  for  the  tongue,  lips,  soft 
palate  and  lower  jaw  may  be  found  in  "Bell's  Mechanism  of 
Speech." 

The  types  of  mispronunciations  that  must  be  corrected  in 
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class  are  those  which  are  heard  most  often  and  are  found  in 
large  groups  of  every  class.     Examples: 

1.  Omitting  a  letter,  as,  hist-ry,  New  Yo-k,  etc. 

2.  Pronouncing  th  as  d  or  t ;  dem  for  them,  dat  for  that, 
tree  for  three. 

3.  Dropping  final  consonants  as  tol-  for  told,  an-  for  and ; 
especially  omitting  the  final  g  in  ing,  as  singin-,  runin-. 

4.  Introducing  a  letter  or  syllable  wrongly,  as  sore  for  saw, 
Toosday  for  Tuesday.  These  mistakes  and  others  like  them 
must  be  noted  by  the  teacher,  written  on  the  board  and  a  spe- 
cial drill  in  correct  pronunciation  given.  Drill  lessons  to 
correct  these  faults  should  be  continued  until  the  habit  of 
avoiding  these  errors  is  formed. 

Concert  work  in  phonics  should  be  avoided. 

Word  building:  Word  buildmg  is  the  object  of  the  study 
of  all  phonics. 

The  family  or  group  idea  may  be  approached  orally  through 
the  rhyming  words  of  the  Mother  goose  jingles. 

Example     Ding-dong-bell, 

Pussy  in  the  well. 
Humpty-Dumpty  sat  on  the  urall, 
Humpty-Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 

The  key  word  of  a  family  or  group  is  first  developed  as 
a  sight  word ;  the  teacher  writes  it  on  the  board  and  asks  the 
pupils  to  give  a  word  rhyming  with  it.  She  writes  the  rhym- 
ing words  in  a  column  and  calls  the  attention  of  the  class  to 
their  similarity. 

Many  devices  have  been  worked  out  by  teachers  to  make  the 
study  of  groups  of  words  interesting  and  to  supply  variety  of 
drill. 

1.  The  teacher  draws  quickly  on  the  board  a  picture  of  a 
house.  She  writes  the  key  word  in  the  gable  of  the  house, 
saying,  "That  is  the  name  of  the  family  who  lives  here.'' 
"Now  who  can  tell  the  names  of  the  children?"  She  writes 
the  words  belonging  to  that  family  in  the  windows  of  the  house. 

2.  A  good  device  for  the  bell  family  is  to  draw  a  bell ;  near 
the  tongue  of  the  bell  she  writes  the  family  ell.  On  lines 
radiating  from  the  tongue  she  will  write  all  the  words  that 
the  bell  rings  out  to  the  class. 

3.  Draw  a  window  on  the  board ;  tell  the  pupils  it  is  a 
hospital.  "Who  goes  to  the  hospital  ?"  One  who  is  ill ;  therefore 
we  put  ill  in  the  first  window.  "What  other  words  might  be 
put  in  the  other  windows  ?" 

4.  Draw  the  picture  of  an  umbrella  on  the  board.  A  drop 
of  rain  falling  from  it  says  "rain."  "What  do  the  other  drops 
say?" 

5.  Pupils  and  teacher  play  a  game  "Telling  the  family." 
The  teacher  says,  "You  give  me  a  word  and  1  will  tell  you  the 
family."  Then  she  reverses  the  order ;  "I  will  give  you  the 
word  and  you  tell  me  the  family." 

6.  The  teacher  gives  rapid  drill  with  flash  cards ;  she  shows 
a  family,  the  children  give  the  words.  She  shows  a  word 
or  the  cards  and  the  pupils  pick  out  the  family. 

7.  A  clock  is  drawn  on  a  chart;  a  window  cut  out  where 
the  hands  are  usually  fastened.  The  name  of  any  phonic 
family  is  slipped  in.  The  consonants  are  placed  in  a  circle 
where  the  numbers  of  the  clock  are  found.  The  child  gives 
orally  all  the  words  of  the  family  called  for. 

When  pupils  have  learned  a  number  of  these  families  well, 
the  teacher  may  pass  papers  to  the  children,  set  a  time  limit 
and  allow  the  class  to  write  as  many  words  as  they  can  of 


given   families.     Those   who   write  the  greatest   number  of 
words  are  the  winners. 

Word  problems  have  been  suggested  by  the  authors  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Primer  which  may  be  very  interesting  to  chil- 
dren of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Words  are  given  to  the 
children  with  whose  phonic  elements  they  are  familiar;  they 
are  required  to  build  new  words. 
E.xamples :  Given  the  words 
not  and  let. 

Required  to  make  a  new  word: 
n-ot  1-et 

net. 

2.  Given  bring  and  gave 
To  make — brave 

3.  Given  boy  and  sang 

To  make  bang  etc.,  etc.    Consult  the  manual  of  Horace  Mann 
Primer. 

2ND  AND  3RD  YEAR  PHONICS 

Teachers  of  2A,  2B,  3A,  3B  grades  will  find  an  abundance 
of  excellent  material  in  the  Phonetic  Tables  of  Beacon  Second 
Reader,  Ginn  &  Co.  Charts  may  also  be  obtained  from  this 
company.  They  comprise  first  a  review  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i, 
o,  u,  short :  2nd.  blend  of  2  consonants  following  a  vowel ;  3rd, 
blend  of  2  consonants  preceding  a  vowel ;  4th,  pronunciation 
and  w  and  wh ;  5th,  long  vowels  and  why ;  6th,  effect  of  final  e ; 
7th,  effect  on  vowels  preceding  r ;  8th,  sounds  of  ea,  ee,  oa,  oe, 
ar,  ay ;  9th,  sounds  of  ie,  final  y,  ew,  ue,  oi,  oy ;  10th,  au,  aw, 
ou,  ow,  oo,  qu;  11th,  c  (soft),  g,  dg,  k,  ck,  tch,  ch ;  12th,  the 
two  sounds  of  th ;  13th,  long  e,  middle  o,  short  o;  14th,  tion, 
sion ;  15th,  common  suffixes;  16th  common  prefixes;  17th, 
words  illustrating  double  letters ;  18th,  words  illustrating  silent 
letters.  Each  division  has  a  list  of  a  page  or  more  carefully 
selected  words.  It  is  a  fine  list  for  daily  use.  See  also  lists 
in  Beacon  Primer,  First,  Readers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  Third.  In 
all  these  exercises  do  not  isolate  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  word 
devise  means  for  pupils  to  say  the  words  in  phrases  and  sen- 
tences to  get  the  ordinary  sentence  phrasing.  Get  the  expres- 
sion and  development  of  thought  through  exercising  the  mem- 
ory, imagination  and  association  of  ideas.  Don't  overlook  the 
sight  words,  and  don't  let  the  exercises  become  merely  formal. 
Get  motivation  and  initiative  from  pupils.  Use  the  method  of 
the  problem  and  of  the  project.  Guard  against  lapses  and 
carelessness.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  pupil  must  be  able  not 
only  to  recognize  the  word  during  the  phonic  lesson  but  must 
be  able  to  use  and  present  his  knowledge  to  others  when  the 
occasion  demands.  The  skilful  teacher  provides  the  opportu- 
nity. She  carries  on  the  habit-formation  and  skill  in  apprecia- 
tion to  the  other  lessons.  In  other  words  get  both  the  idea  and 
the  habit  across  by  effective  practise  and  allowing  no  excep- 
tions. The  ear,  the  vocal  organs,  the  eye  must  all  be  given 
abundant  material  for  drill.  The  quality  of  voice  must  not  be 
neglected.  The  drill  on  phonograms  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  word  method.  This  word  in  turn  becomes  a  type 
phonogram.  Independent  recognition  and  fluent  utterance  is 
the  goal. 

Teachers  will  find  the  Letter  Square,  the  6  Equivalent 
Charts  and  the  3  Phonic  Charts  of  the  Teacher's  Manual  of 
the  Gordon  Readers  (D.  C.  Heath)  of  great  use  in  grade  2A 
to  3B.  There  are  also  forty  word-drill  charts  in  the  Gordon 
series.     Note  and  give  drill  on  the  six  divisions  of  the  simple 
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phonogram:  (a)  simple  consonants,  (b)  consonant  digraphs, 
(c)  vowels,  (d)  diphthongs,  (e)  vowel  digraphs,  (f)  vowel 
equivalents.  Consult  Gordon  Manual  for  illustrative  drill. 
Prepare  exercises  on  blended  phonograms,  according  to  initials 
or  endings  or  family  names.  Teach  sight  words  carefully  that 
are  exceptions  to  phonics ;  use  key  words  as  types.  Utilize  the 
game  drills  and  blends  and  Phonic  Vocabulary  of  the  Gordon 
System.  Base  your  seat  work  spelling  and  blackboard  on 
the  pupils'  phonic  knowledge.  The  23  exercises  in  Chart 
Spelling  (Gordon)  which  differ  from  Written  or  Oral  Spell- 
ing will  prove  a  mine  of  delight  for  the  pupils  in  selecting  and 
finding  words. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  many  words  have  silent  letter 
or  omitted  or  varied  sounds  because  we  abbreviate  or  shorten 
words  in  talking  even  more  than  we  do  in  writing.  Review, 
collect  and  place  on  charts  words  or  phonograms  that  have 
same  sound  but  a  diflferent  combination  of  letters.  Use  the 
phonograph  to  help  recognition  of  sounds  also  play  a  telephone 
game,  any  old  clothes  man,  peddler's  cries,  lines  put  up  and 
other  familiar  city  street  callings  for  class  room  games. 

Drill    in   recognizing   vowels  and   consonants.     Pupils   take 

your   readers.     Turn   to   the    Story    of   .     Write   all    the 

words  you  find  with  one  vowel,  two  vowels,  beginning  con- 
sonant, final  consonant,  silent  letter,  etc.,  etc.  Read  your  list. 
Place  it  on  B.  B.     Tell  the  class  what  it  is.     Show  it  at  home. 

Devices  to  help  children  recognize  sounds. 

1.  Cut  out  phonograms  from  old  readers.  .\sk  children  to 
pick  out  by  placing  the  slips  under  similar  letters  in  words  of 
class  or  supplementary  reader. 

2.  Give  pupil  a  printed  word ;  ask  him  to  construct  it  from 
phonograms 

3.  Ask  children  to  listen  to  spoken  word ;  say  it  with  cut- 
out letters. 

4.  Show  cut-out  letters  to  class ;  ask  children  to  say  word. 

5.  Write  words  on  B.  B.  with  one  element  omitted;  ask 
pupil  to  sound  and  write  missing  part.  Several  pupils  may  be 
given  large  cards  on  sticks.  Each  card  has  a  phonogram. 
Call  2  pupils  to  stand  together  holding  cards  close.  Ask  class 
what  work  do  the  pupils  represent.  Drill  on  difference  be- 
tween sound  of  .f  in  hats  and  s  in  boys ;  ng  in  sings  and  ng  in 
finger. 

Show  a  has  many  relatives  as  in  fate,  fat,  fare,  far,  fall,  sep- 
arate. Match  these  words.  A  helpful  device  to  prevent  stilted 
pronunciation  or  staccato  enunciation  is  as  follows : 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading  Series,  Burchill,  Ettinger 
and  Shinier,  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  has  a  Plan 
Book  that  is  based  on  the  very  best  standards  of  control.  Read 
the  introduction  very  carefully.  Note  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween phonics  and  phonetics.  The  method  is  the  approved 
whole  to  part  and  part  to  whole  with  properly  connected 
thought  relations.  All  the  directions  are  practical  and  prac- 
ticable. Aim  in  planning  your  work  to  have  a  real  setting 
of  pupils'  interests  as  a  background  (inner  urge  of  motivation 
through  project)  and  to  encourage  the  confidence  arising  from 
success  and  the  realization  of  a  standard  for  each  rule.  Let 
each  pupil  record  his  graph  or  diagram  showing  how  he  is 
progressing  in  his  acquisition  of  phonic  power. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  a  sentence  containing  the  phono- 
gram or  blend  to  be  learned.  Ask  class  to  look  carefully  at 
this  story.  (Do  you  all  see  it?)  Erase  briskly.  Ask  who 
can  tell  me  the  story?     The  result  will  be  an  easy  conversa- 


tional modulated  tone.  Hard  words  are  often  learned  easily 
if  associated  with  fanciful  words,  as  chinny,  chin  chin,  etc. 
Remember  that  the  context  is  helpful  to  pupil  in  sounding 
words.  Correct  perception  of  sound  and  correct  utterance 
depend  on  teacher's  model.  Be  careful  in  giving  the  proper 
liaison  in  oral  expression.  Elide  a  and  the.  In  your  drills, 
focalize  attention,  ref>eat  with  attention  in  short,  varied,  defi- 
nite, rapid  spirited  exercises.  Five  minutes  twice  a  day  is  better 
than  one  longer  drill.  Your  class  can  s]>eed  up  to  a  response 
two  every  second,  30  a  minute,  in  using  flash  cards.  Give  out 
the  cards,  occasionally  to  the  children.  Call  out  the  sound. 
Child  who  has  it  brings  it  to  teacher.  Sometimes  a  teacher 
will  find  a  pupil  who  can  not  utter  his  letters  correctly.  A 
simple  chart  or  diagram  placed  on  oak-tag  is  helpful. 

Our  Lips  make  p,  b,  f,  v,  m,  w,  wh. 

Our  teeth  make  s,  ch,  j,  s,  z,  sh  c  (soft)  g  (soft) 

Our  teeth  make  s ;  ng. 

Our  tongue  makes  s,  t,  d,  th. 

Our  tongue  makes  1,  n,  r,  y. 

Our  palate  helps,  ng,  k,  hard  c  and  hard  g,  h. 

Teach  all  these  together  by  association.  Helpful  device  to 
get  broad  a;  w  modifies  the  sound  of  a  which  follows  it  (the 
a  of  calm). 

Want,  wasp,  watch,  swap,  what. 

Nc  modify  a  into  same  sound,  dance,  1,  gl,  tr,  ch,  d. 

Vowel  o  modified  like  o  in  hot,  as  in  dog,  God,  cost,  toss, 
off,  hog,  long. 

Vowel  a  modified  into  Italian  a.  Ask,  cask,  gasp,  alms, 
pass,  bath,  rasp. 

In  sentences  for  non-phonetic  words. 

One  or  two  or  any  are  enough 
has  gone  to  the  isle 

The  bean  does  line  on  the 

Would  were  here. 

If  every  teacher  will  keep  in  mind  in  the  planning  of  her 
word  lessons  and  in  her  teaching  of  them  the  directions  of  the 
Progressive  Reading  Manual  most  of  the  trouble  of  pupils  and 
teachers  will  disappear.  It  tells  teachers  how  to  make  the 
multiple  sense  appeal  through  (1)  auditory  (2)  articulatory 
(3)  retinal  (4)  oculo-motor  (5)  tactile  (6)  manual  (7)  com- 
posite appeals. 

The  Summers  Reader';,  Manual  contains  an  excellent  classi- 
fication and  grouping  of  phonics  for  lA,  IB  and  2A. 

LANGUAGE  CONSTRUCTIVE  GAMES  lA  TO  3B 

The  teacher  will  find  King's  Language  Games,  Educational 
Publishing  Co.,  full  of  interesting  games  and  devices  to  secure 
the  correct  use  of  often  misused  words.  We  have  high  in- 
terest through  play  more  than  in  didactic  teaching.  The  exer- 
cises supplement  the  work  with  much  pleasant  and  practical 
repetition.  There  is  a  novelty  and  a  vivid  visual  and  oral 
impression  made  under  pleasant  emotional  conditions  that  will 
make  the  learner  alert  and  the  learning  easy  to  retain,  to  recall, 
to  use  and  to  associate. 

For  correlating  the  use  of  words  and  oral  expressions  with 
patriotism  use 

The  First  Flag  and  other  Patriotic  Plays  and  Exercises, 
Educational  Publishing  Co.  It  contains  a  Patriotic  Alphabet 
for  Flag  Day,  which  should  be  used  every  day  in  our  schools. 

Prose  ATemory  Gems  3A-3B. 

See  Introductory  note  under  4A-6B. 
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3A  MEMORY  GEMS. 

Gratitude  is  the  fairest  flower  which  springs  from  the  soul; 
and  the  heart  of  man  knoweth  none  more  fragrant.  Never 
forget  those  who  help  you  or  who  need  your  help.  Be  grate- 
ful and  kind. 

We  should  make  the  same  use  of  books  that  the  bee  does  of 
a  flower:  he  gathers  sweets  from  it,  but  does  not  injure  it. 
We  should  tell  others  of  the  good  things  that  we  read  in  books. 

Be  not  simply  good,  but  good  for  something.  Write  it  on 
your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the  year.  Think 
over  at  night  the  best  things  you  did  to-day.  Make  to-morrow 
a  better  day. 

To  reach  the  port  of  heaven  we  must  sail  sometimes  with 
the  wind  and  sometimes  against  it — but  we  must  sail  and  not 
drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor.     Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  one. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Keep  a  smile  upon  your  lips  even  when  you  are  alone.  Try 
it.  It  acts  like  sunshine.  It  warms  and  brightens  all  it  acts 
upon.  Smiling  faces  make  a  happy  world.  A  cheerful  face 
is  a  welcome  one. 

.'Anonymous. 
An  honest  child  is  an  upright  child  in  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions.    People  like  him,  people  trust  him.     Honesty  is  a  pearl 
of  great  price.     Be  honest  in  thought,  in  word  and  in  action. 

Anonymous. 

3B    QUOTATIONS. 

Speak  the  truth,  think  the  truth,  act  the  truth.  There  is 
nothing  so  royal  as  truth.  A  truthful  boy  is  an  honor  to  his 
parents  and  teacher. 

Selected. 

Kindness  is  catching.  One  kind  action  leads  to  another. 
Our  example  is  followed.  This  is  the  greatest  aid  which  kind- 
ness does  to  others — that  it  makes  them  kind  to  themselves. 
Make  the  classroom  the  home  of  kindness  with  cheerful  win- 
dows. 

"No  man  is  born  into  this  world  whose  work  is  not  born 
with  him;  there  is  always  work  and  tools  to  work  withal  for 
those  who  will ;  and  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil. 
'Every  minute  in  the  class  room  is  a  work  minute.'  " 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

If  we  are  true  to  our  country  in  our  day  and  generation, 
and  if  those  who  come  after  us  shall  be  true  to  it,  then  most 
surely  we  shall  elevate  her  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, of  honor  and  power  never  yet  reached  by  any  nation  be- 
neath the  sun.  Every  boy  can  also  serve  America  well  by  his 
pride  in  and  love  for  Old  Glory — The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Daniel  Webster. 

3B  MEMORY  GEMS. 
A  Riddle. 

What  has  its  stripes  so  red  to  show  the  glorious  sunset  at 
the  end  of  a  perfect  day?  What  has  stripes  so  pure  and  white 
that  make  us  love  to  be  free  and  right?  What  has  a  field  of 
heavenly  blue  with  48  stars  for  all  to  see,  to  love,  protect? 

The  American  Flag  is  the  most  beautiful  one  in  the  world. 
It  is  my  flag,  your  flag,  my  teacher's  flag,  my  parents'  flag,  our 
country's  message  to  you,  saying,  "Be  true,  good  and  loyal  to 
the  United  States  of  America." 


Salute  our  American  Flag.  Pledge  allegiance  to  our  United 
States  of  America.  Its  red  is  for  courage,  its  white  for  purity, 
and  its  blue  for  truth  and  justice.  The  stars  are  for  union, 
equality,  opportunity  and  strength.  Take  off'  your  hat  when 
it  is  passing  by.  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Roosevelt,  Wil- 
son and  Harding  all  loved  and  defended  our  Flag.  A  song 
for  our  Banner,  Old  Glory.  A  watch  word,  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall."  Our  emblem,  the  Eagle  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Our  motto.  In  God  is  our  Trust.  Stand  bravely  and  firmly  by 
your  flag. 

SILENT  READING— 2B,  3A,  3B. 

In  lA,  IB,  2A,  the  oral  reading  lessons  were  preceded  by 
(1)  preparatory  conversation  for  appreciation  of  subject-mat- 
ter; (2)  exercises  for  prompt  recognition  and  pronunciation  of 
new  words;  (3)  word  drill  to  secure  the  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  new  words,  through  a  similar  but  simpler  con- 
text ;  (4)  silent  reading  was  required  before  oral  reading  to 
secure 

(a)  Thoughtful,  expressive  phrasing. 

[b)  Ease  and  non-hesitancy  in  reading  aloud. 

Now,  in  2B  and  upper  grades  the  pupils  may  be  required 
to  state  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read  silently  (without 
the  aid  of  oral  reading).  Several  books  of  second  year  grade 
should  be  read  silently.  Uniformity  of  material  or  similarity 
in  rate  of  progress  is  not  here  demanded.  The  unit  of  progress 
is  variable.  Let  the  pupils  pick  out  books  and  stories  they 
enjoy.  They  will  suggest  and  select  stories  they  like  about 
animals,  games,  favorite  characters,  etc. 

After  some  exercises  in  silent  reading,  or  during  each  les- 
son, the  teacher  must  check  up  the  amount  or  percentage  of 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  and  also  the  rate  of  silent  reading. 
There  are  several  ways  to  find  this  rate. 

1.    The  number  of  letters  or  words  read  per  minute  or  in 
thirty  seconds. 

2.  Find  number  of  lines  or  pages  read  in  three  minutes. 

3.  Count  oflf  one  hundred  words ;  how  long  does  it  take  a 
pupil  to  read  them?  To  determine  the  percentage  of  compre- 
hension of  ideas  requires  more  planning  in  detail.  One  way 
is  to  provide  a  sentence  for  the  pupil  to  read  aloud  containing 
three  or  four  ideas,  viz.. 

The  tall  boy  was  the  little  girl's  brother. 

The  fireman  wore  a  blue  cap  and  a  red  shirt. 

Give  credit  for  only  correct  ideas  expressed. 

Eliminate  wrong  additional  or  hazy  ideas. 

Compare  rate  and  comprehension  scores  of  your  class  with 
the  Standard  Scores  and  .Achievements  Tests  or  similar  groups. 

Allow  pupils  to  bring  readers  from  home ;  this  enables  the 
teacher  to  know 

1.  If  pupils  have  a  home  library. 

2.  What  are  the  literary  preferences  or  deficiencies  of 
children. 

To  augment  any  lack  of  home  reading  material  the  teacher 
should  give  out  for  home  reading  a  set  of  supplementary 
readers ;  check  up  results.  In  this  way  you  can  not  only 
increase  the  amount  of  silent  reading  but  also  induce  the 
selection  of  good  material  and  the  proper  method  of  getting 
for  the  pupil  all  that  real  silent  reading  means  in  the  founda- 
tion cf  a  student.  Gradually  train  the  pupil  to  skip  what  is 
unimportant  or  trashy.  There  should  be  allotted  in  your  daily 
plan  for  silent  reading: 
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Fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  session  and 

Fifteen  minutes  in  the  afternoon  at  least  two  days  out  of 
five;  or  twelve  minutes  daily,  six  minutes  twice  a  day.  At 
all  unassigned  periods,  or  during  any  time  between  lessons 
or  before  recitations  start,  develop  in  pupils  the  habit  of  taking 
out  a  book  and  reading  silently  and  thoughtfully.  Check  up 
in  library  period  the  amount  and  the  comprehension.  Select 
in  2B  for  silent  reading  a  paragraph  of  three  or  four  short 
sentences,  as 

I  am  a  dog,  my  name  is  Rover.  I  have  brown  hair.  I  live 
in  a  kennel. 

Ask  pupil  to  reproduce  variations  of  the  following  will  help : 

I  am  an  American.  I  live  in  New  York  City.  I  go  to 
Public  School  No.  — .    My  teacher's  name. 

The  day  was  foggy.  The  lamps  were  lighted.  All  trolleys 
and  traffic  were  delayed.    The  ferryboats  ran  very  slowly. 

It  rained  yesterday  afternoon.  I  saw  a  beautiful  rainbow. 
The  colors  were  blue,  green,  orange,  red. 

The  day  before  yesterday  our  class  visited  the  Park.  We 
went  to  the  menagerie.  We  all  had  a  ride  on  the  swan  boats 
on  the  lake. 

This  exercise  will  help  the  pupil  also  in  his  composition 
plan  and  outline  in  the  3A  and  3B  where  oral  reproduction  is 
required  and  in  4A-4B  it  will  aid  him  in  his  study  and  written 
reproduction  of  methods  and  in  writing  from  dictation  or  copy- 
ing transcription.  Little  news  items  or  clippings  from  news- 
papers or  children's  magazines  (John  Martin's  Book)  should 
be  used  occasionally. 

Send  the  brightest  pupils  to  blackboard  to  write  what  they 
have  silently  read  in  thirty  seconds.  Ask  the  class  to  read  the 
same  selection.  Read  the  B.  B.  story.  What  did  they  give? 
What  did  they  leave  out? 

Give  a  pupil  two  versions  of  same  story  with  one  fact 
omitted.  See  if  he  can  discover  missing  fact  or  different 
version. 

If  pupils  can  not  reproduce  the  idea  clearly,  the  teacher 
should  skilfully  frame  helpful  questions.  If  one  reading  is 
not  enough  for  the  pupil  at  first  allow  him  to  reread  selection 
with  the  purpo.se  of  reproduction  as  his  problem.  Give  more 
narrative  at  first  rather  than  description. 

Let  the  pupil  keep  his  own  score  of  his  progress,  the  same 
as  he  keeps  a  baseball  score  or  a  series  of  games  in  a  tourna- 
ment. Show  him  during  the  drawing  lesson  how  to  make  a 
very  simple  graph  to  show  his  improvement  in  number  of  ideas 
remembered,  in  his  skill  in  telling  or  interpreting  them  and  of 
his  racing  ability,  speed  in  silent  reading.  Leaders  can  be 
selected,  sides  chosen  and  the  total  score,  as  in  spelling  matches, 
placed  on  blackboard. 

Occasionally  give  the  pupil  for  silent  reading  a  theme  as 
in  the  Gourn  Straubenmuller  Plan  of  Teaching  English  to 
C.  Classes  and  foreign  adults.  Check  up  the  number  of  ideas 
he  can  reproduce  in  logical  order. 

When  the  teacher  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  comprehen- 
sion ratio,  the  readings  should  be  short  and  carefully  selected. 
In  2A,  2B,  3A,  select  sentences  about  pets,  playthings,  pictures, 
familiar  objects  and  short  but  interesting  narratives.     Simple 


expositions,  how  to  clean  the  teeth,  how  to  be  polite,  how  to 
sharpen  a  pencil,  how  to  play  tag,  how  to  behave  at  meals,  etc. 

When  the  teacher  is  testing  rate  of  reading  give  nature 
stories,  nursery  rhymes,  stories  of  child  life,  of  animals  and 
simple  folk  stories,  fairy  tales  and  fables.  In  all  of  these 
encourage  and  direct  the  pupil  to  grasp  and  visualize  phrases 
(thoughts)  and  not  isolated  individual  words.  Teach  the  pupil 
how  to  focalize  the  visualization  (picture)  of  what  he  reads. 
Imagination  forms  a  picture  to  recall  ideas  in  words  more 
easily. 

Show  slow  pupils  how  speed  of  silent  reading  may  be 
increased  by  decreasing  the  number  of  fixation  points  and  by 
increasing  the  number  of  words  read  at  one  glance  through 
drill  on  flash  perception  cards,  also  by  getting  the  compre- 
hension through  the  first  few  letters  of  the  word  and  by  the 
context.  The  speed  will  be  increased  by  practice  and  compari- 
son with  other  pupils'  records,  and  omission  of  lip  or  other 
motor  movements.  The  comprehension  percentage  will  be 
increased  if  the  pupil  knows  he  will  be  called  upon  to  reproduce 
what  he  has  just  read. 

The  teacher  of  2A,  2B,  3A,  3B,  should  read  carefully  Super- 
intendent Shimer's  explanation  of  the  pupil's  visual  vocal  audi- 
tory, reality  images.  He  explains  the  basic  idea  of  the  supple- 
mentary stories  of  the  Progressive  Road  to  Reading  (Silver, 
Burdett)  through  thoughtful  seat  work.  Consult  the  Progres- 
sive Manual,  also  Superintendent  Taylor's  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  (MacMillan),  Chapter  I.  "To 
secure  rapid  economical  reading  make  the  path  from  visual 
symbol  to  comprehended  idea  as  short  as  possible,  but  some- 
where motivate  the  impression  so  that  it  will  be  vivid,  arousing 
spontaneous  activity  for  self  expression.  Establish  an  auto- 
matic sub-conscious  glide  from  visible  symbol  to  thought," 
says  Dr.  Shinier.  In  a  class  that  has  much  silent  reading,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  extra  drill  on  basic 
phonetic  elements  to  aid  pronunciation.  If  the  forty  sounds 
of  our  language  have  been  taught  in  proper  phonetic  combina- 
tion only  a  few  diacritical  marks  need  be  taught.  The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  phonic  word-bases  from  which  the  most 
frequently  occurring  family  phonic  words  are  formed  and  a 
sight  word  list  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  type  words 
should  be  graded  for  intensive  and  extensive  use  from  L\  to 
4B.  These  will  give  the  pupil  the  power  to  pronounce  nearly 
every  word  required  for  oral  reading. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Teachers  Monographs,  a  term 
plan  by  weeks  of  these  important  basic  elements  will  be  given 
for  Grades  lA  to  4B. 

Supt.  Joseph  Taylor,  in  The  Principles  of  Teaching  Read- 
ing (MacMillan),  gives  the  following  data :  Number  of  words 
required  in  course  of  study,  lA,  300;  IB,  300;  but  .some  schools 
taught  520  in  lA,  1,100  in  IB. 

Amount  read  in  second  year,  5,900,  using  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  minutes  a  week. 

Amount  read  to  children  by  teacher  was,  in  2A-2B,  6,200 
words.  A  caution  is  necessary  here  for  an  excessive  quantity 
may  mean  a  deteriorated  quality.  Average  equaled  6,200  for 
2A-2B  for  best  results  in  pupils'  reading.  This  is  about  three 
hundred  words  per  day. 

Gray.    Kelly,    Curtis,    Fordyce,    and    Starch   have   devised 
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tests  in  silent  reading  for  rate  and  comprehension.     Starch,  in 
Educational  Psychology,  page  274,  describes  these  tests. 

Standards— The  Standards   for   Silent   Reading  (Starch)  : 

Second  year,  1.8  words  per  second;  comprehension,  54 
words  for  thirty  seconds ;  20  written  words  out  of  54. 

Third  year  rate,  2.1  words  per  second;  63  words  per  one- 
half  minute.     Comprehension,  24  words  (written). 

Oberholzer  gives  2.3  for  third  year. 

Mead,  33  1-3  per  cent  in  the  third  year  for  comprehension. 

Harris  &  Andersen  give  these  standards:  2A  ■(silent), 
average  2.2  in  best  school  to  1  (in  poor  school)  ;  medium,  2 
in  best  school  to  1  (in  poor  school).  2B,  average  3  (best)  to 
1.8  (poor)  ;  medium,  2.9  (best)  to  1.6  (poor).  Comprehen- 
sion, 2A,  26  average  for  highest  school ;  30  medium  for  highest 
school. 

This  is  26  words  written  after  thirty  seconds  of  reading. 

2B,  average  31.5  for  best  school;  medium,  31.9. 

Brown's  Silent  Reading  Scores  third  year  3.32  words  per 
second. 

Monroe  in  Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching  gives  these 
standards  for  silent  reading  tests  at  the  end  of  the  third  year : 

Rate,  60,  sum  of  rate  score  for  five  minutes.  Sixty  words 
a  minute.    Comprehension,  9. 

Courtis'  Silent  Reading  Test  No.  2,  gives  rate  for  Grades 
2  to  6.  Grade  2  rate,  84  per  minute;  Grade  3  rate,  115  per 
minute. 

The  teacher  of  2A,  2B  should  be  provided  with  hundreds 
of  cards  containing  short  sentences  or  paragraphs,  as : 

Draw  picture  of  flag  on  blackboard. 

Bring  me  the  pointer. 

You  may  use  the  chalk. 

Clean  the  board  eraser. 

Give  out  the  readers. 

This  card  is  shown  or  given  to  pupil  and  he  is  required  to 
get  the  thought  silently  and  act  it. 

In  3A,  3B  the  sentences  should  be  longer  and  in  paragraph 
form. 

Starch  Test  with  3B  pupils  gave  these  achievements: 
Rate,  2.9  to  1.8.  Comprehension.  24  to  12  words  written  after 
thirty  seconds  of  reading. 

From  all  these  results  it  is  evident  we  should  aim  in  silent 
reading  for 

(1)  Development  of  speed  and 

(2)  Parallel  gain  in  thought  getting;  but  emphasis  must 
also  be  placed  on 

(3)  Mechanics  of  reading  for  correct  oral  expression  and 

(4)  Interpretation  or  meaning  of  words. 

The  pupil  should  also  be  tested  to  determine  if  he  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  words  he  reads.  Thorndike's  Visual  Vocab- 
ulary Scales  contain  twenty-three  lists  of  words,  of  ten  words 


each.    Consult  Monroe,  De  Voss  and  Kelly,  Educational  Tests 
and  Measurements  for  Explanation. 

The  Haggerty  Visual  Vocabulary  test  is  a  modification  of 
Thorndike's  with  oral  tests  for  Grades  1  and  2.  Gray's  Silent 
Reading  Test  scores  are  second  year,  1.50;  third  year,  2.3. 

The  Essentials  of  Spelling,  Pearson  &  Suzzalo  (American 
Book  Company),  teaches  only  the  essential  words  necessary 
for  life  vocabulary.  There  are  2,000  words,  most  important, 
and  a  supplementary  list  of  1,000.  These  have  all  been  care- 
fully selected  and  graded  by  half-years. 

These  books  will  aid  teachers  in  3A,  3B,  4A,  4B  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  the  pupil's  vocabulary.  The  book  also  contains  the 
words  for  5A  to  8B. 

The  value  of  this  list  to  teachers  is  evident.  Arrange  these 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  family  words  on  cards,  flash  cards 
or  perception  cards.  Hectograph  sentences  containing  these 
word  families,  and  by  drill  have  all  pupils  master  these  words. 
When  these  surveys  are  completed  for  all  grades,  the  teacher 
of  3A,  3B,  4A,  4B  and  all  grades  will  know  just  what  words 
to  teach  in  spelling,  meaning  and  use,  and  what  reading  les- 
sons to  select  for  silent  and  oral  reading.  The  Word  Book,  by 
Professor  Thorndike  (see  article  in  this  Monograph  for  upper 
grades),  is  compiled  on  this  plan.  The  new  Test  and  Study 
Speller,  by  Starch  and  Mirick  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  is 
based  on  these  principles: 

(1)  What  words  should  a  graduate  of  8B  know  how  to 
spell? 

(2)  In  what  grade  should  each  particular  word  be  taught? 

(3)  What  are  most  economical  ways  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing spelling?  The  authors  selected  the  3,800  most  common 
and  basic  words.  These  words  should  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
pupil's  vocabulary.  The  authors'  use  of  individual,  class  and 
school  graphs  deserves  mention  as  excellent  devices  to  secure 
improvement. 

What  principle  should  guide  the  teacher  in  selecting  the 
reading  material  for  the  2A,  2B,  3A,  3B  pupils  in  supplemen- 
tary silent  reading?  The  book  should  be  a  model  in  mechanical 
make-up  (see  Dearborn  &  Huey  on  Standards  of  Hygiene  in 
Readers)  as  to  length  of  line,  size  of  type,  character  of  paper, 
illustrations,  spacing,  etc. 

The  content  should  be  analyzed  for 

(1)  Common  vocabulary. 

(2)  Varied  vocabulary. 

(3)  Enriched  vocabulary. 

(4)  Amount  of  appropriate  good  literature. 

(5)  Use  of  idioms  and  correct  use  of  expressions  need- 
ing drill. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  book  of  the  Natural  Society  of 
Education.  Superintendent  Jones  gives  data  on  the  anal}sis 
of  content  of  ten  primers.  See  pages  38  and  39  for  valuable 
help  in  selecting  reading  for  2A  to  3B.  Jones  tabulated  two 
lists,  one  of  sight  words,  about  430,  and  a  phonetic  list  of  530 
words.  As  there  are  150  common  phonetic  families,  he  reclas- 
sified these  with  108  word-families  of  great  phonetic  value. 
He  then  shows  how  to  test  the  children  on  these  words. 
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TEACHING  PHONICS,  lA  TO  3B. 

Teachers  in  the  1st  three  years  will  find  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  teach  the  sight  and  phonetic  sight  words  inci- 
dentally as  they  occur  in  the  reading  lessons,  but  also  to  plan 
an  intensive  drill  on  these  and  related  family  words  to  give 
the  pupil  the  power  of  analytic  recognition  and  instant  pro- 
nounciation  of  these  combinations.  They  will  find  great  help 
in  the  Story  Hour  Readers  and  Teachers'  Manual,  American 
Book  Co. 

The  stories,  including  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  and  Folk 
Stories  are  an  appeal  to  the  intsinctive  interests  of  the  child. 
Through  dialogues  and  dramatic  actions  is  obtained  the  re- 
action of  emotion  and  imagination.  The  work  is  carefully 
divided  into  88  steps  for  the  lA,  with  phonetic  tables  con- 
taining applications  for  vowels  and  consonants.  Each  of 
the  grades  lA  to  3B  receives  skilful  treatment  with  a  fine 
chronological  phonetic  summary  for  review  and  phonetic 
key  drill.  The  guide  to  enunciation  will  remove  many  diffi- 
culties of  the  pupils. 

PHONICS  lA  TO  3B. 

The  Manual,  Learning  to  Read,  Spaulding  and  Bryce. 
(Nevvson  &  Co.)  used  with  the  Aldine  Readers  shows  the 
teacher  what  principles,  processes,  devices,  means,  material 
are  necessary  to  develop  the  pupils'  vocabulary  and  to  give 
a  child  the  power  to  read  independently.  Stories  and  rhymes 
are  used  to  build  up  a  list  of  corrected  and  thought  associated 
words.  It  focuses  attention  of  idea  relations.  The  child  is 
trained  to  think  about  and  reproduce  the  whole  thought  with 
sincere  expression.  The  Phonic  Charts  contain  over  2.000 
words  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  grades  l.\  to  3B.  These  with 
the  Phonic  Series  Charts  are  splendid  aids  to  teachers  for  the 
intensive,   drill   work. 

The  teachers  of  the  grades  lA  to  3B  should  plan  in  con- 
sultation with  one  another,  the  work  by  weeks.  A  plan  by 
terms  and  weeks  will  be  given  in  one  of  the  issues  of  THE 
MONOGRAPH  for  1922. 

GARDEN  WORK  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Just  as  soon  as  teachers  hear  the  words  "garden  work"  they 
begin  to  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  anything 
in  certain  schools :  the  school  has  not  a  yard,  the  school  is  in 
a  crowded  district,  there  is  nothing  but  pavement  to  work  on. 
How  could  one  have  a  garden?  But  anyone  can  make  a  gar- 
den ;  it  is  no  work  at  all !  AH  that  is  necessary  is  a  willing 
spirit. 

I  would  mention  a  few  suggestions  for  gardens  in  such 
schools  because  gardening  in  schools  where  there  are  yards 
and  lots  available  is  a  difTerent  problem  and  it  is  possible 
to  work  such  a  problem  up.  It  is  not  so  possible  to  work  out 
the  other  problem.  Well  then,  we  shall  call  them  kinder- 
garten, first,  second  and  third  grade  gardens.  You  would  do 
well  to  ask  the  manual  training  people  to  make  you  what  is 
called  a  gardener's  flat.  It  is  a  low  box  with  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  four  inches,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  twelve 
inches  wide.  Boxes  should  not  project  beyond  window.  A 
tin  tray  should  be  placed  under  each  box  to  protect  woodwork. 
Such  a  box  as  this  is  only  for  a  temporary  garden — just  a  play 
garden.  There  need  be  no  drainage  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
such  box  because  you  do  not  raise  the  plants  to  maturity  in 
any  such  little  box.     You  fill  the  flat  with  soil  up  to  within 


^  inch  of  the  top  of  the  box,  then  ni^^e  little  furrows  in 
the  soil  3/2  inch  in  depth.  The  second  grade  children  can  help 
in  the  measuring  off  of  these  gardens,  but  if  the  little  first 
grade  children  and  even  kindergarten  children  have  cut  out 
one-inch  bits  of  paper,  they  too  can  measure  in  that  way.  In 
a  little  vegetable  garden  like  this,  right  through  the  center, 
spaced  properly,  put  some  tomato  seed,  one  tomato  seed  three 
inches  from  either  end,  and  one  more  tomato  seed  right  in 
the  center  of  the  row.  These  seeds  represent  the  tomato 
plants  which  will  be  put  in  the  center  of  the  outdoor  garden. 
Two  inches  from  the  tomatoes  on  either  side,  plant  beans. 
Beans  are  planted  two  together.  In  the  outdoor  garden  you 
place  them  six  inches  apart,  but  in  this  play  garden  place 
them  an  inch  apart.  Now  for  the  rest  of  the  garden,  placing 
them  one  inch  apart,  you  can  put  beets,  carrots,  kohlrabi,  let- 
tuce, radish,  onion  sets,  or  anything  you  want  to  choose.  This 
is  a  vegetable  garden. 

A  flower  garden  can  be  made  in  a  similar  way.  What 
is  the  use  of  such  a  garden  since  it  is  to  be  only  temporary? 
First,  to  get  the  feeling  of  a  garden ;  second,  to  tie  up  with 
the  seeds  planted  the  vegetables  and  flowers.  If  the  child 
is  planting  tomato  seeds,  you  would  have  a  bright  picture 
of  a  tomato  pasted  on  a  cardboard  to  show  to  him. 

As  these  little  plants  begin  to  come  up  you  will  notice  that 
your  radish  seeds  come  up  first.  Pull  up  one  or  two  of  these 
little  plants  and  see  the  roots.  Are  they  long  tap  roots,  or 
roots  which  send  out  many  fibrous  roots?  Your  second  grade 
children  might  even  take  these  names.  But  the  children  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  can  certainly  learn  the  difference 
in  the  seeds. 

If  I  were  having  a  garden  in  the  third  grade  I  would  also 
plant  some  corn  and  notice  that  the  com  comes  up  one  single 
leaf  at  a  time,  while  beans  come  up  giving  out  two  leaves 
at  a  time.  The  corn  leaves  have  long,  narrow  veins,  while 
the  bean  leaves  have  netted  veins.  You  have  here  two  of  the 
great  classifications  of  plants — Monocotyledons,  those  which 
give  forth  one  leaf  at  a  time,  and  Dicotyledons,  those  which 
give  forth  two  leaves  at  a  time.  Third  year  children  may  easily 
study  these.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  learn  the  word  "mono- 
cotyledon" than  it  is  to  learn  North  America,  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  Mediterranean  Sea.  Whatsoever  we  teach  a  child  should 
never  have  to  be  untaught  later.  Just  as  far  as  we  go  we 
should  go  right. 

In  window  boxes  in  the  first  and  second  grades  you  may 
have  a  flower  garden  and  a  vegetable  garden.  If  you  wish 
to  get  maturity  of  things  before  school  closes,  plant  radishes, 
lettuce,  and  onion  sets.  All  of  these  will  mature  before  the 
first  of  July.  Your  flower  garden  can  be  made  up  of  Sweet 
Alyssum  and  dwarf  French  Marigolds.  Both  of  these  will 
blossom  before  school  closes.     You  will  have  a  lovely  box. 

Start  on  the  sand  table  or  in  a  box  a  minature  garden  and 
farm.  Oats  will  grow  so  quickly  that  you  can  use  them  as 
a  lawn  set  around  the  little  house  which  perhaps  the  children 
will  make  out  of  cardboard  or  modeling  clay.  It  grows  so 
fast  that  scissors  will  have  to  be  used  as  a  lawn  mower  to 
cut  the  grass. 

Another  interesting  thing  to  do  is  to  plant  the  diflferent 
grains  so  that  the  children  may  know  them — com,  wheat,  rye, 
oats — as  they  come  up.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  work  that 
you  do,  but  it  is  the  opening  up  of  the  plant  world  to  children 
and  giving  them  a  feeling  of  how  nature  does  her  work. 
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GROWTH  OF  V0CABULARY-4A  TO  8B 


Meaning  and  Use  of  Words 

The  first  direct  mention  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  is 
in  the  4A  Grade.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  context  for  the  meaning  of  words,  supplemented  of 
course  by  the  preparatory  reading  work  of  the  teacher  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary  to  train  discrimination  and  the 
power  of  selective  judgment.  This  list  will  include  the  300 
spelling  works  selected  from  the  grade  list  and  from  the  pupil's 
vocabulary.  The  pupil  really  possesses  three  vocabularies,  a 
speaking,  a  writing  and  reading  vocabulary.  The  paramount 
duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop  these  by  daily  use  according 
to  grade,  age,  intelligence  and  environment.  Stress  should  be 
laid  along  3  main  lines : — 

( 1 )  Acquirement  of  increased  vocabulary. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  meanings. 

(3)  Opportunity  for  daily  increased  use  by  pupil  of  all 
3  vocabularies. 

The  method  of  procedure  should  be  the  work  of  a  committee 
of  teachers,  including  1  teacher  from  each  grade  with  the 
principal  as  chairman  assisted  by  the  head  of  department. 
Read  carefully  in  the  Teachers'  College  Record  for  September. 
1921,  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike's  article  on  Word 
Knowledge  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  also  his  Teacher's 
Word  Book  just  issued  by  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  most  frequently  occurring  10.000  words  are  here  printed 
in  alphabetical  and  rated  order.  This  is  called  the  list.  Con- 
sult also  the  Cook-O'Shea  list  of  private  correspondence  and 
the  Anderson  list  of  business  and  private  correspondence. 

The  committee  should  then  standardize  the  grade  knowl- 
edge of  words.  We  can  thus  tell  scientifically  what  words  the 
pupils  should  know  for  his  grade  or  degree  of  intelligence. 

Prof.  Thorndike  tells  us  the  learning  of  meanings  is  "best 
accomplished  by 

(a)  large  amount  of  relatively  easy  reading  , 

(b)  smaller  amount  of  relatively  harder  reading 

(c)  recourse  to  dictionary 

(d)  specific  teaching  of  meanings,  as  such. 

(e)  stimulation  of  individual  pupils."  He  emphasizes  that 
the  testing  and  keeping  account  of  knowledge  gained  must  be 
in  terms  of  specific  word  knowledge.  Thorndike's  list  works 
an  epoch  in  Word  Teaching.  It  will  also  be  of  untold  value 
in  helping  us  select  and  grade  Readers.  It  also  serves  as  a 
scientific  basis  for  graded  phonic  drills.  The  importance  of 
teaching  certain  prefixes  and  suffixes,  in  proper  connections 
and  not  divorced  from  their  connections  in  real  words  is  an- 
other great  discovery  made  by  Thorndike  that  every  teacher 
should  utilize  in  her  daily  planning. 

These  10,000  words  in  the  list  determine  the  range  and  fre- 
quency of  each  word's  occurrence  in  standard  reading.  It  tells 
the  teacher  how  important  the  word  is.  It  tells  with  what 
words  the  pupils  should  be  familiar  and  when  the  pupil  should 
master  the  word  for  future  use. 

One  plan  to  grade  tentatively  the  scale  might  be  as  follows : 
lA— 1  to  250;  IB— 251  to  500;  2A— 501  to  750;  2B— 751  to 
1000;  3A— 1001  to  1500;  3B— l.SOl  to  2000;  4A— 2001  to 
3750;  4B— 2751  to  3500;  5A— 3501  to  4250;  5B— 4251  to  5000: 
6A— 5001  to  5750;  6B— 5750  to  6500;  7A— 6501  to  7250;  7B 
—7251  to  8000;  8A— 8001  to  8750;  8B— 8751  to  9501 ;  9A— 


9501  to  10350;  9B— 10251  to  11000,  including  supplementary 
list  in  algebra,  biology,  community  civics  and  literature  and 
high  school  nomenclature. 

The  teacher  must  still  plan  the  procedure  for  causing  the 
transfer  of  this  reading  vocabulary  into  one  that  the  pupils  will 
habitually  write  in  his  class  work  and  in  his  oral  expression. 
A  model  lesson  by  grades  with  material  for  the  teachers. 

Plan  book  will  be  presented  in  the  Jan.,  1922,  Teachers 
AIoNOGRAPHS.  No  two  schools  will  use  exactly  the  same  words 
but  the  methods  pursued  should  be  based  on  sound  pedagogic 
technique. 

DEVELOPING  A  VOCABULARY 

Develop  the  actual  use  of  words  in  exercises  based  on  real 
experiences  or  assumed  interesting  projects,  provide  sufficient 
repetition  by  the  student  and  model  daily  expression  by  teacher 
is  a  logical  sequence.  Use  the  objective  method,  largely  visual 
with  nouns,  adjectives  and  prepositional  phrases.  Use  the 
Dramatic  or  Verb  Method,  for  learning  actions  and  movements. 
Subjective  language  is  best  taught  by  illustrative  daily  uses 
of  idiomatic  expressions  and  conventional  phrases  of  saluta- 
tion, courtesy  and  daily  life  responses  to  demands  of  ordinary 
intercourse.  The  laboratory  method  includes  dramatization, 
imaginary  trips,  visits  to  or  description.  Keep  a  blackboard 
record,  thermometer  or  graph.  Provide  exercises  with  blanks 
to  fill  out  for  missing  pivotal  word.  Teacher  should  used  a 
sentence  to  class  omitting  pivotal  or  vital  word.  Ask  for  vol- 
unteers (detectives)  to  find  the  missing  (escaped)  word  (pris- 
oner). Play  games,  prisoner's  base,  who  can  tag  and  catch 
the  most  words  orally? 

Form  information  clubs?  Who  can  tell  me  some  facts  using 
new  words?  Dramatize.  Use  gestures,  tell  in  words  feeling 
indicated. 

Tell  me  another  word  for  school,  boy.  table,  etc.  Name  3 
kinds  of  phonographs,  etc.  Form  a  debating  club.  Play  be- 
ing candidates  for  elected  officer  and  make  a  speech.  Imitates 
speech  of  lawyer  of  neighboring  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits.  Pictures  and  magazines  will  help  pupils  to  develop 
and  use  a  larger  vocabulary  of  current  events. 

Miss  O'Toole  in  Practical  English  for  Foreigners,  D.  C. 
Heath,  recommends  the  use  of  pivotal  words  and  phrases 
through  conversatidn  in  questions  and  answers.  Teachers  in 
the  4th,  5th,  6th  year  will  also  find  the  plan  of  connecting, 
relating,  associated  new  words  or  phrases  in  sentences  formu- 
lated by  pupil's  own  incentive.  How  many  can  use  a  new 
word  to-day?  What  does  it  mean.  Say  it  in  other  words. 
More.  Less.  Praise  the  boy  with  the  largest  speaking  vocab- 
ulary. Of  a  boy  pleading  for  spending  money,  etc.  Name  all 
the  colors,  odors,  weights,  measures,  vehicles,  etc.  Name  kinds 
of  lines,  of  fruit,  of  clothes.  See  Sunday  World  Supplement 
for  Word  Games.  Also  Brooklyn  Sunday  Eagle.  Play  ana- 
grams and  acrostics.  Make  word  squares.  What  signs  did 
vou  see  on  way  to  school  ?     Tell  me  what  they  mean. 

A  useful  device  for  developing  vocabulary  is  to  cut  and 
paste  on  oak  tag  the  front  pages  of  the  Sat.  Eve.  Post  or  the 
"ads"  from  magazines.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  write  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  an  indexed  word  book  the  names  of  all  the 
things  he  sees,  also  actions,  qualities,  time,  words,  colors.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  tell  you  what  they  say  at  the  movies,  not  for  the 
plot  but  for  descriptive  language. 
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Read  an  extract  from  a  magazine  narrative  or  descriptive? 
Ask  pupils  to  tell  you  what  new  words  they  recognized?  the 
meaning  ?  Ask  pupils  to  use  the  word  in  a  sentence,  to  copy 
the  word  (put  in  word-book)  and  use  like  interest  on  money 
in  next  composition.  They  still  have  the  principle.  Have  a 
word-book  on  teacher's  desk.  The  Aldine  Language  Method 
Manual,  Part  I,  Newson  &  Co.,  for  Grades  3  and  4  has  many 
workable  suggestions  to  improve  vocabulary.  Used  together 
with  the  Aldine  Second  Language  Book,  stimulating,  thought 
inspiring  resuhs  will  result.  Especially  see  variety  of  verbs, 
p.  120  selecting  verbs,  adverbs  and  study  of  prepositions. 
MEMORY  GEMS. 

English  3A,  3B,  4A,  4B,  5A,  5B,  6A,  6B. 

The  course  of  study  for  4A  requires  that  at  least  four  lines 
(verses)  of  poetry  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  prose  should  be 
memorized  each  week. 

In  5A,  5B,  the  number  of  lines  weekly  is  6.  Pupils  must 
also  memorize  the  words  of  the  national  songs,  according  to 
grade  development;  and  such  prose  or  poetry  as  may  be 
taught  in  connection  with  holiday  celebrations  or  with  the 
studies  of  the  grade  should  be  committed  to  memory  and 
recited.     Selections  may  be  made  from  the   following  list: 

1.  The  Night  Wind ;  Field. 

2.  The  Children's  Hour;  Longfellow. 

3.  Jack  Frost;  Gould. 

4.  Robert  of  Lincoln;  Bryant. 

5.  He  Prayeth  Best;  Coleridge. 

6.  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus;  Longfellow. 

7.  Proverbs. 

8.  Maxims. 

9.  Star  Spangled  Banner,  1st  stanza. 

10.  America,  1st  and  4th  stanzas. 

11.  Salute  to  Flag  with  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  Country. 
As  no  definite  prose  selections  are  mentioned,  it  is  advisable 

for  the  grade  teacher  to  select  carefully  and  place  in  her  plan 
book  or  on  her  plan-progress  cards  about  40  lines  of  prose  for 
her  pupils  to  memorize.  Much  care  should  be  exercised  to 
collect  master  pieces  of  worthy  literature  with  fine  inspiring 
content  and  the  highest  form.  Include  only  models  of  clear, 
concise,  correct  literature.  In  4A  use  selections  of  5  to  10 
lines  each. 

The  following  have  been  selected  as  a  tentative  list  of  prose 
selections  for  4A,  4B,  5A,  SB,  6A,  6B. 

MEMORY  GEMS— 4A-4B. 
Civic  Pledge. 

We  who  are  soon  to  be  citizens  of  New  York,  the  largest 
city  on  the  American  continent,  desire  to  have  her  pos- 
sess a  name  that  is  above  reproach. 

We  therefore  agree  to  refrain  from  littering  her  streets, 
and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  in 
order  that  our  city  may  be  as  clean  as  she  is  great,  and 
as  pure  as  she  is  free.  We  shall  also  try  to  keep  our  school 
and  class  rooms  the  neatest  and  cleanest  in  our  metropolis. 

LOYALTY. 

I  am  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the  LTnited  States  because  I 
live  under  its  laws  and  I  am  one  of  its  citizens,  and  whether 
it  hurts  me  or  whether  it  benefits  me.  I  am  obliged  to  be 
loyal.  Loyalty  means  that  I  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  interest  and  even  life  itself  if  my  country  calls  upon 
me  to  do  so.    Therefore  I  shall  be  loyal  to  my  school,  my 


home,  my  city,  my  country,  its  flags,  its  laws,  its   insti- 
tutions, its  official. 

Theie  is  no  room  in  our  healthy  American  life  for  the 
mere  idler,  for  the  man  or  woman  whose  object  it  is 
throughout  life  to  shirk  duties  which  life  ought  to  bring. 
Every  pupil  in  school  who  is  diligent,  faithful  and  obedient 
is  helping  America  and  is  training  one  more  healthful,  use- 
ful American  citizen.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  prose  selection  divided  into  three  parts  of  about  five 
lines  each  given  in  three  lessons. 

An  extract  from  "The  American  Boy,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

PART  I. 

Of  course  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the  Ameri- 
can boy  is  that  he  shall  turn  out  to  be  an  American  man. 
Now  the  chances  are  strong  that  he  won't  be  much  of  a 
man  unless  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  boy. 

PART  II. 
He  must  not  be  a  coward,  or  a  weakling,  a  bully,  a  shirk 
or  a  prig.     He  must  work  hard  and  play  hard.     He  must 
be   clean-minded   and    clean-lived   and  able   to   hold   his   own 
under  all  circumstances  and  against  all  comers. 

PART  III  (3rd  Lesson). 

It  is  only  on  these  conditions  that  he  will  grow  into  the 
kind  of  American  man  of  whom  America  can  be  really 
proud.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  indeed,  minute  by 
minute,  the  boy  of  the  classroom  is  molding  himself  into 
a  true  patriotic  American. 

Combine  the  three  parts  for  the  prose  selection. 

"Remember,  boy,  that  behind  all  these  men  you  have 
to  do  with,  behind  officers  and  government  and  people 
even  there  is  the  country  herself,  your  Country,  and  that 
you  belong  to  her  as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother." 

Your  posture  determines  your  character.  In  fact,  in 
most  cases  posture  and  character  are  synonymous.  A  per- 
son who  stands  erect,  whose  carriage  is  upright,  is  gen- 
erally one  who  is  of  upright  character.  A  person  who  has 
slovenly  habits  of  posture  walks  with  drooping  head,  shuf- 
fles his  feet,  is  often  of  questionable  character.  "Let  your 
posture  and  energetic  walk  reflect  your  effort  to  be  right 
with  the  world." 

An  extract  from  the  Writings  of  Edward  E.  Hale. 

OUR   FLAG. 

Our  national  emblem  the  stars  and  stripes,  stands  for 
American  ideas  and  ideals.  It  is  the  flag  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  It  is  a  whole  national  history.  It  does  not  mean 
lawlessness,  but  liberty  through  law  and  laws  for  liberty. 
I  am  an  American  and  I  represent  the  flag  just  as  its  starry, 
red,  white  and  blue  represents  me  and  all  the  boys  of  our 
land.     Three  cheers  for  Old  Glory. 

Little  self  denials,  little  honesties,  little  passing  words 
of  sympathy,  little  nameless  acts  of  kindness,  little  silent 
victories  over  favorite  temptations — these  are  the  silent 
thread  of  gold  which  when  woven  together,  gleam  out  so 
brightly  in   the  pattern  of  life  that  God   approves. 

Every  lesson  in  the  classroom,  every  period  in  the  play- 
ground, gives  us  a  chance  to  weave  this  golden  fabric  of 
companionship.  Dean  Farrar. 
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4A-4B    COMPOSITION. 

Correlated  With  Hygiene. 

The  children  write  a  composition  based  on  these  questions, 
selecting  the  2  or  3  they  like  the  best. 

1.  How  often  should  I  bathe  a  week? 

2.  How  much  ought  I  weigh  for  my  age  and  height? 

3.  How  often  should  I  brush  my  teeth  a  day  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  use  the  brush  ? 

4.  Why  should  I  drink  milk  and  not  cofTee  or  tea? 

5.  How  many  glasses  of  water  should  I  drink  daily  and 
why? 

6.  What  kind  of  fruits  are  healthful? 

7.  What  kind  of  vegetables  are  wholesome? 

8.  How  can  I  play  the  game  of  health  ? 

9.  What  are  the  rules  of  the  game? 

10.  How  much  should  I  play  outdoors,  in  open  air,  in  the 
sunlight  ? 

11.  What  is  my  posture,  standing,  sitting,  walking? 

Silent   Reading  4A-4B. 

In  silent  reading,  rate  the  speed,  the  number  of  words  the 
pupil  can  read  silently  in  one  minute ;  then  ask  him  to  write 
out  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the  portion  read.  In 
oral  reading  also  record  the  correctness  of  pronunciation, 
speed  of  reading;  number  of  words  per  second, 
average  of  two  30  I4th  :=  2.4  words  per  second, 
seconds  tests  [grade  72  words  in  30  seconds. 

Comprehension :  28  words  written  of  the  72  read. 

Percentage:  40% 

Educational  Measurements,  and  Storchs'  Educational  Meas- 
urements  and    Storchs'   Educational    Psychology. 

Place  in  your  plan  book  for  your  own  guide  and  upon 
the  blackboard  or  oak  tag,  the  graph  found  in  Storchs"  Edu- 
cational Psychology.  Also  test  your  average  pupils  for  reading 
ability  according  to  tables  on  p.  277  of  Storchs'  Educational 
Psychology. 

Silent  Re.xding. — 4A — 4B 

V  Plan  your  phonics  to  parallel  your  class  reading  but  in 
a  separate  period.  Try  Supt.  Kirscher's  Plan  of  Group 
and  Sectional  Reading.  Give  out  supplementarv  readers,  a  dif- 
ferent one  to  each  group  of  two  pupils.  Occasionally  pair 
off  a  fluent  and  a  slow  reader.  Allow  each  alternately  to  read 
aloud  3  or  4  pages  then  place  mark  in  hook  to  show  where 
to  begin  ne.xt  lesson.  For  sectional  reading  place  the  section 
in  front  of  class,  4  or  5  pupils  in  each  section ;  each  to  read 
3  or  4  pages  once  a  week.  For  silent  reading  during  study 
period  or  busy  work  use  single  copies  of  book.  Let  pupil 
mark  amount  read.  Continue  this  at  next  weekly  lesson 
till  book  is  finished.  Record  the  time  taken  to  finish  the  book. 
Each  pupil  should  also  have  one  other  supplementary  reader 
in  desk  to  read  in  school  at  spare  moments  or  at  home.  Use 
the  regular  class  reader  for  the  daily  preparatory  phonic  drill 
and  review. 

.\ssign  each  pupil  a  book  to  read  at  home,  15  minutes  a 
day  and  ask  each  pupil  to  record  in  a  note  book,  the  number  of 
lines  he  read.     Let  him  try  to  beat  his  own  record. 

Check   up   the   improvement    in    speed    and    comprehension 


from  month  to  month.  Another  achievement  record  of  4th 
year  children  is, 

Speed  in  Oral  Reading  —   138  words  per  minute. 

Speed  in  Silent  Reading  —  156  words  per  minute. 

In  silent  reading  a  pupil  can  read  about  14  lines  a  minute 
to  10  lines  for  oral ;  he  will  reproduce  20%  more  points  in 
the  comprehension. 

In  the  4th  year,  teaching  to  read  should  be  teaching  to  study 
and  should  include  a  great  amount  of  spontaneous  silent  read- 
ing. Be  careful  that  your  emphasis  on  phonics  and  articula- 
tion does  not  establish  slow  habits  of  pronunciation  and  re- 
tard development  of  speed  in  silent  reading. 

Every  teacher  of  English  should  secure  the  Bulletin,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1917  on  the  Re-organiza- 
tion of  English.  The  Teachers'  Manual  of  the  Bolenius 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Reader,  Houghton-Mifflin  &  Co.  also  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  silent  reading  and  its  comprehension 
by  reproduction.  The  Bolenius  4th,  Sth  and  6th  readers  are 
a  splendid  illustration  of  how  school  readers  can  be  made 
interesting  by  proper  motivation  of  vitalizing,  social  factors. 

The  teacher  of  grades  4A  to  6B  should  consider : 

(1)  How  well  have  my  pupils  mastered  the  technique 
of  oral  reading? 

(2)  How  well  can  they  read  silently  and  after  one  reading. 
How  readily  and  how  intelligently  can  they  reproduce  the 
substance  of  a  simple  short  story,  an  incident,  a  news  item,  a 
paragraph  or  a  lesson  ? 

(3)  What  is  their  rate  of  reading; 

(a)  aloud? 

(b)  silently,  and  what  is  their  percentage  of  compre- 
hension of  thought  and  interpretation  thereof? 

(4)  Are    these    gradually    increasing? 

(5)  .^re  their  powers  of  appreciation  gradually  developing? 
Do  they  find  pleasure  in  reading  books  by  better  authors? 

Am  I  teaching  them  to  distinguish  and  to  delight  in  what  is 
really  good  and  not  trivial  or  weak?  This  reorganization 
report  also  tells  us  that  our  pupils  should  acquire  skill  in  3 
kinds   of  reading, 

( 1 )  cursory,    getting   quickly   at    essentials. 

(2)  careful,  with  e.xact  understanding, 

(3)  consultation,  to  get  a  fact  from  reference  books. 
It  also  speaks  of  habit  of, 

(a)  weighing  relative  value  of  passages, 

(b)  power  to  select  passages  for  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  to  enter  imaginatively,  into  thought  and  work 
plan  of  author. 

Prose  Memory  Quotations  4A-4B. 

(correlated  with  Vocabulary  enrichment) 

When  opportunity  knocks  at  your  door  be  prepared  by 
industry  (continued  hard  work)  and  concentration  (putting 
all  your  mind  on  your  task)   to  open  the  door. 

Attack  your  task  with  resolution  and  intelligence,  and  with 
a  confident  hope  of  success.  Expect  much  of  yourself.  "Out 
of  great  expectations  is  born  great  effort,  and  out  of  effort 
comes  success." — Joseph  P.  Tumulty. 
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4A-5B  TERM  PLAN. 

A  few  quotations  are  helpful  now  and  then  when  presented 
at  the  right  occasion. 

"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say,  the  kindest  thing  in  the 
kindest  way." 

"Life  is  not  so  short,  but  that  there  is  always  time  for 
courtesy." — Emerson. 

"The  boy,  polite,  a  real  delight.  Mankind  likes  a  kind 
man." 

"Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well." 
From  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son. 

To  Put  the  XL  in  Excellent 

40  ways  for  40  school  weeks. 

Plan  to  establish  the  habits  of  a  gentleman. 

I.  On  street   cars. 

II.  In   crowds. 

III.  In  entering  doorway. 

IV.  In  leaving  doorway. 

V.  In  keeping  to  the  right. 

VI.  In   showing   respect   to   elders. 
\'II.     In  not  shouting    in  public  places. 

VIII.  In  doffing  hat  or  cap. 

IX.  In  forming  lines. 

X.  In  not  whistling. 
XL     In  not  spitting. 

XII.  In  use  of  handkerchief. 

XIII.  In  classroom,  yard,  hall,  lunchroom, 

XIV.  In  manner  of  sitting  on  chairs. 

X\'.     In  picking  up  objects  dropped  by  elders. 

XVI.  In  not  annoying  neighbors. 

XVII.  In  respecting  rights  of  passers-by. 

XVIII.  In    respecting    rights   of    store-keepers. 

XIX.  In  passing  neighboring  schools. 

XX.  In   care   of   city    property. 

XXI.  In   not  teasing  playmates. 

XXII.  In  "hats  off"  in  buildings,  elevators. 

XXIII.  In  standing  when  addressed. 

XXIV.  In  table  manners. 

XXV.  In  cleanliness  of  body. 

XXVI.  In  dress. 

XXVII.  In  posture. 

XXVIII.  In   the  public    library. 

XXIX.  In  not  forgetting — Thank  you,  Miss. — or  Mr. — 

XXX.  In   saying.   If  you   please. 

XXXI.  In  saying,  "I  beg  your  pardon."  (Pardon  me.) 

XXXII.  Kindness  to  animals. 

XXXIII.  In  playing  games  dangerous  to  others. 
XXXI\'.     In  handling  school  books. 

XXXV.  In  returning  articles  found. 

XXXVI.  In   avoiding  selfishness. 

XXXVII.  In   keeping   appointments    on    time. 

XXXVIII.  In  looking  after  safety  of  children  younger 
than  you. 

XXXIX.  In  being  kind  to  cripples  or  afflicted  persons. 
XL.     In  treating  others  as  they  should  treat  you. 


PLAN  PROGRESS  CARDS  GRADES  4A,  4B. 

Some  schools  that  have  excellent  scholarship  with  a  large 
percentage  of  semi-annual  promotions,  plan  the  work  of  the 
grade  on  cards,  instead  of  the  usual  plan  books.  These  cards 
kept  from  term  to  term  allow  space  for  insertion  of  new  cards 
for  additional  or  necessary  review,  drill,  appreciation,  or  devel- 
opment material.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  card  can  be 
checked  and  dated  to  record  achievement  and  progress.  In 
schools  where  these  graded  plan-progress-achievement  cards 
are  used,  the  pupils'  progress  has  been  accelerated  and  the 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  over  their  use.  The  cards  foUow  the 
grade  so  that  each  teacher,  when  promoted  to  a  higher  grade, 
has  the  advantage  of  receiving  a  set  from  the  previous  experi- 
enced teacher.  A  teacher  of  the  next  upper  grade  whose 
class  is  not  making  the  usual  progress,  can  consult  the  cards 
of  the  lower  grade  and  in  consultation  with  that  teacher  and 
the  head  of  department  find  out  what  was  the  weakness  of 
said  class  in  the  lower  grade  and  thus  adjust  her  teaching  to 
the  slow  class. 

If  she  has  a  bright  class,  making  unusually  fast  progress, 
the  cards  of  the  lower  class  with  the  comments  of  the  teacher 
again  prove  useful  in  securing  still  better  results. 

The  cards  are  numbered  consecutively,  arranged  by  subjects, 
alphabetically,  carefully  indexed  and  placed  in  the  plan  box. 
A  sample  of  a  set  used  will  be  presented  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Monographs. 

RAPID    FIRE   QUESTIONS   4A,   4B. 

Rapid  Fire  Questions  tc  classify  and  quicken  Thought. 

Some  schools  have  found  that  rapid  fire  questions  vitalize 
instruction,  arouse  enthusiastic  reaction,  strengthen  thought 
retention,  quicken  recall  and  give  pupils  desirable  mental  alert- 
ness. These  questions  are  given  at  the  end  of  a  development 
lesson  to  supplement  and  fasten  the  summary.  They  may  also 
be  introduced  as  the  beginning  of  a  recitation,  either  as  prep- 
aration or  as  a  means  of  getting  the  class  into  an  alertful, 
critical  attitude,  or  for  a  snappy,  pepful  review.  The  period 
should  be  short  but  spirited.  In  the  next  number  of  Te.'^cher.s 
MoNOGR.APHS,  there  will  be  an  article  on  proper  questioning  and 
answering.  The  principles  therein  stated  will  apply,  of  course, 
to  the  proper  use  of  these  cards.  One  basic  rule  is  to  allow  the 
pupils  to  do  90%  of  the  talking  or  answering,  the  teacher  10% 
or  less.  The  cards  are  used  after  the  lesson  has  been  de- 
veloped inductively.  They  should  never  precede  the  ration- 
alization process. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Monogr.\phs,  will  be  published  a 
sample  set  that  has  produced  excellent  results  in  drill  and 
review.  Each  teacher  should  modify  her  rapid  fire  questions 
cards,  adjusting  them  to  the  capabilities  of  each  successive 
class. 

If  teachers  are  interested  in  these  rapid  fire  questions  for  the 
minimum  essentials  of  the  grade,  in  subjects  that  need  mem- 
orization after  proper  development.  Teachers  Monographs 
will  publish  more  of  them  in  our  ne.xt  number  in  January,  The 
questions  are  arranged  by  subjects  by  the  teacher  and  principal 
and  then  subdivided  into  grades.  By  cutting  out  the  printed 
words  from  the  Monographs  and  pasting  the  clipping  on  a 
filed  card,  a  good  term  survey  for  review,  drill,  or  development 
is  readily  accesssible.  By  filing  extra  cards  the  teacher  can 
supplement  these  question  cards  by  others  needed  for  the 
present  term  class. 
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TERM  PLAN  FOR  5A-8B 

In  Teaching   Manners,  Courtesy,  Right  Conduct. 

Margaret  F.  Rae,  Principal,  Public  School  108,  Manhattan, 
in  a  letter  written  to  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr. 
Shimer,  says  "that  when  manners  and  morals  were  taught 
directly,  in  a  specially  assigned  period,  there  was  a  tendncy 
for  the  teaching  to  become  dogmatic  and  formal.  The  best 
results  are  secured  by  indirect  instruction  that  will  develop 
effective,  spirited  habits.  We  must  use  dynamic,  vital  methods 
to  get  the  immediate  connection  between  instruction  and  prac- 
tice. Our  course  of  study  is  framed  to  function  in  the  complete 
development  of  our  children,  morally,  mentally,  physically,  for 
the  realization  of  character,  as  exemplified  in  outward  man- 
ners."    (Condensed  and  adapted.) 

Superintendent  Shimer,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Studies,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

Training  in  habits  of  order,  industry,  responsibility  and 
obligation  to  duty  is  the  very  foundation  of  education. 

In  the  classroom,  on  the  playground,  in  all  the  activities  of 
the  school  as  a  whole,  the  proper  procedure  of  all  concerned  in 
applying  a  prescribed  course  of  study  will  inevitably  engage 
the  pupils  in  continued  and  progressive  practice  of  right  con- 
duct and  seemly  behavior. 

This  daily  exercise,  unremittingly  pursued,  throughout  the 
entire  day  in  all  the  activities  of  school  life  will  give  in  the 
most  natural  way,  indeed,  in  the  only  natural  way,  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  acquire  the  habit  of  living  together 
agreeably. 

Refinement  of  manners  comes  most  swiftly  and  surely  under 
the  great  law  of  imitation.  Through  practice  of  example  set 
by  a  living  personality  as  the  pupils  react  to  situations  con- 
fronting them  daily. 

The  details  of  these  situations  are  manipulated  by  the  teach- 
ers so  as  to  secure  the  desired  response  in  word  or  action  from 
the  pupil.  Long  before  the  child  can  make  the  nice  intellectual 
discriminations  necessary,  or  even  comprehend  such  discrimi- 
nations didactically  set  forth  and  generalize  upon  them  to  a 
conclusion  that  is  binding,  his  manners  should  have  already 
been  formed. 

Every  portion  of  the  day  and  every  part  of  the  course  of 
study  may  be  made  to  serve  in  shaping  good  manners.  Why 
then  not  live  up  to  the  standard  ?  The  nonexistence  of  a  sylla- 
bus or  even  of  a  special  course  of  study  on  good  manners 
would  be  no  valid  reason  for  failure  to  accomplish  results.  It 
is  natural  for  those  who  find  fault  with  society  to  lay  blame 
on  the  school  and  to  imagine  that  the  curriculum  needs  an 
addition. 

Is  it  not  rather  the  method  of  instruction  that  needs  atten- 
tion? Every  subject  in  our  course  of  study  has  a  content 
which  under  proper  methods  of  teaching  will  afford  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  inculcate  good  manners. 

In  an  address  made  lately  at  the  New  York  City  Training 
School  for  Teachers  by  Miss  Mason  of  The  Castle,  a  girls' 
school  at  Tarrytown,  occurred  this  passage  "Cheerfulness,  sim- 
plicity, unselfishness  and  good-heartedness  are  the  four  indis- 
pensable elements  of  good  manners." 

There  is  no  special  course  of  study  in  manners  in  Miss 
Mason's  school. 


State  Commissioner  Calvin  N.  Kendall  says,  "I  ask  the 
teachers  so  far  as  they  may  be  able — and  who  cannot  be  able  ? — 
to  teach  politeness  and  courtesy  to  their  children.  To  a  great 
extent  the  schools  have  always  done  this,  but  let  us  make  the 
year  a  notable  one  in  New  Jersey  schools  in  the  systematic 
inculcation  of  the  habit  of  politeness  and  courtesy." 

The  Teachers'  Council  in  quoting  this,  adds  "Kindly  note 
the  word  'systematic' "  and  further  says  "The  Council  believes 
that  proper  behavior  and  good  manners  should  not  be  wholly 
left  to  incidental  and,  very  often,  accidental  treatment." 

There  can  be  no  possible  disagreement  with  the  Council  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  for  continued  and  progressive  exercise 
in  the  practice  of  good  manners  that  shall  be  systematic  and 
intentional. 

The  Council  further  quotes  from  Commissioner  Claxton  in 
Bulletin  No.  54,  1917,  Training  in  Courtesy,  calling  attention 
to  "teaching  good  manners  in  the  elementary  schools"  and  say- 
ing that  this  "infers  definite  rather  than  incidental  instruction." 
No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  all  teaching,  if  it  really 
be  teaching,  must  be  definite,  but  why  assume  that  Commis- 
sioner Cla.xton  favors  a  proposal  such  as  this  committee  of  the 
Teachers'  Council  is  pressing? 

The  final  contribution  from  the  committee  states  that  Dr. 
McNaught  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  Bulletin  No.  47, 
isssued  by  the  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippines  and 
says  that  this  pamphlet  entitled  "Good  Manners  and  Right 
Conduct"  is  for  use  in  the  primary  grades.  This  implies,  says 
the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Council,  that 
the  work  in  good  manners  can  be  graded  and  made  adaptable 
to  the  lowest  classes  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Dr.  McNaught  is  quoted  as  saying  that  this  is  almost  as 
necessary  to  civilized  man  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  earn 
a  living. 

Before  receiving  this  statement  your  committee  had  already 
made  an  analysis  of  "Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct," 
books  one  and  two  by  Gertrude  E.  ]\IcVenn,  Principal  of 
Training  Department,  Philippine  Normal  School,  Manila. 
These  books  are  now  on  our  textbook  supply  list  and  available 
to  all  principals. 

The  introduction  "To  the  Teachers"  is  clear  and  coherent 
and  at  the  same  time  concise.  Your  committee  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  author  is  correct. 

The  following  quotations  will  suffice  for  illustration  and 
support  your  committee's  conclusion: 

page  iv.     "Training  should  be  begun  early  and  should 

be  continued  through  all  grades." 

same  page.    "Teaching  should  be  chiefly  by  the  indirect 

method.     The  formal  didactic  method   should   for  the 

most  part  be  avoided." 

page  V.     "As  regards  the  time  to  be  given  to  manners 

and  right  conduct  and  its  place  in  the  program  of  school 

studies,  it  is  recommended : 

1.  That  the  book  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  as 
supplementary  reading  material ;  that  one  reading  period  a 
week  be  allowed  for  talks  on  conduct ;  story  material  assigned ; 
in  these  conversations  question  and  answer  should  play  a 
large  part. 

2.  That  the  picture  studies  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  grammar  and  composition  as  a  basis  for  oral  work.     The 
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short  dialogue  illustrative  of  manner  may  also  be  taken  as  oral 
work  in  connection  with  grammar  and  composition. 

3.  That  courtesy  be  a  matter  of  every-day  concern,  instruc- 
tion being  given  as  lapses  occur. 

Any  general  deflection  or  marked  rudeness  tending  to  bring 
criticism  upon  the  school  may  be  taken  up  by  the  teacher  dur- 
ing the  time  set  aside  for  opening  exercises. 

4.  That  the  longer  dialogue  be  reserved  for  special  pro- 
gram. 

A  careful  survey  reveals  the  fact  that  on  May  4,  1917,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  adopted  a  syllabus  on  "Manners  and 
Conduct  of  Life.'' 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  syllabus  declares  that  it  is  an 
elaboration  of  paragraph  10  of  the  Course  of  Study  on  "Moral 
Education." 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Ethics  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  on  May  27,  1903,  and  revised  June  21,  1905. 
Paragraph  10,  under  "Moral  Education,"  is  as  follows : 

10.  The  following  list  of  topics  affords  subjects  for  many 
practical  lessons  in  morals  and  manners. 

(a)  Duties  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates:  to 
servants  and  other  employees ;  to  employers  and  all  in  author- 
ity ;  to  the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

(b)  Conduct  at  home,  at  the  table,  at  school,  on  the  street, 
in  public  assemblies,  and  in  public  conveyances. 

(c)  The  common  virtues,  such  as  regularity,  punctuality, 
self-control,  cheerfulness,  neatness,  purity,  tem{>erance,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  obedience,  industry  and  patriotism. 

The  amplification  of  this  paragraph  is  definite  in  aim  and 
arrangement.  The  details  are  explicitly  set  forth  under  three 
captions — 

Conduct  in  the  Home. 

Conduct  in  the  School. 

Conduct  in  the  Outside  World. 

The  gradation  of  thought  and  the  application  is  sequent  and 
adaptable.  A  gradation  of  such  subject  matter  would  defeat 
the  aim  of  the  course  and  invite  formality.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  satisfactory  subdivisions  of  the  common  virtues 
that  are  included  in  good  manners  so  that  first-year  grades 
and  second-year  grades,  etc.,  would  have  differentiated  subject 
matter. 

"As  a  good  teacher  is  at  all  times,  irrespective  of  grade  or 
subject,  mindful  of  the  proper  use  of  English,  so  should  he  or 
she  neglect  no  opportunity  to  train  children  in  good  manners." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should  be  any  definite 
set  time  in  the  schedule  for  the  teaching  in  a  formal  way  of 
what  is  largely  a  matter  of  example  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  an  immediate  insistence  as  occasion  arises  of  proper  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

An  amount  of  time  equal  to  that  deemed  necessary  for  the 
particular  class  should  be  utilized,  not  necessarily  at  one  stated 
period  but  when  the  appropriate  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Pupils  will  gladly  exercise  initiative  and  develop  judgment  in 
helping  to  arrange  this  daily  incentive  to  right  conduct  from 
an  inner  urge  and  motivation.  Ask  them  to  tell  vou  when  the 
proper  time  and  place  and  subject  have  arrived. 

Use  the  picture  study  in  McVenn's,  and  in  Classic  Art  Gems 
together  with  the  oral  work. 


Employ  an  occasional  period  from  5A  up  in  a  debate  ses- 
sion with  class  officers  in  charge  to  utilize  the  dialogs  and 
related  literature. 

Check  up  the  results  from  your  direct  observation  in  the 
classroom  and  from  reports  of  pupil  self-government  officials 
in  playground,  stairs,  streets  and  if  possible  from  reports  of 
boys'  conduct  at  home  and  while  away  from  the  direct  control 
and  influence  of  the  school  and  the  teacher. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  carry  out  in  the  right  wa}-  the 
Teaching  of  Manners  and  Right  Conduct,  the  following  plan 
has  been  suggested :  A  committee  of  teachers  should  examine 
the  following  literature  for  useful  aids : 

St.  Louis  Public  School  Messenger,  Vol.  19,  No.  6. 

Bulletin  on  Manners,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 

Bulletin  No.  54,  1917,  Government  Printing  Co.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Bulletin  No.  47,  Director  Education,  Philippines. 

Address,  Miss  Mason,  The  Castle,  Tarrytown. 

Syllabus  on  Manners  and  Life,  Board  of  New  York  City 
Superintendents,  1917 ;  and  Course  of  Study  on  Moral  Educa- 
tion and  Ethics,  Board  of  New  York  City  Superintendents, 
1905. 

Select  from  literature,  but  teaching  indirectly,  models  of 
good  manners ;  select  and  praise  men  and  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  ideals  to  be  realized.  Big  brothers,  boys  in  gradu- 
ating class,  public  officials,  will  all  be  useful  in  our  hall  of 
fame  for  right  conduct.  Show  that  success  invariably  follows 
courtesy. 

5A,  5B,  6A,  6B. 

Plan  for  Teaching  Manners,  Courtesy  and  Right  Conduct. 

McVenn,  Book  I,  supplementary  reading: 

5A — Pages       1  to    68. 

SB— Pages     69  to  122. 

6A— Pages  123  to  187. 

6B— Pages  188  to  250. 

7A — McVenn,  Book  II,  pages      1  to    67. 

7B — McVenn  Book         pages     68  to  128. 

8A—  pages  129  to  190. 

8B—  pages  191  to  251. 

Teachers  should  read  carefully  the  preface  and  summarize 
in  the  plan  book  for  daily  reference  and  practice,  these  10 
"direct''  ions : 

1.  Get  a  spirit  of  eager  service  from  your  class. 

2.  Establish  habits  of  thought  and  of  conduct  for  class 
playground,   home  and   society   service. 

3.  Inculcate  group  habits  of  generosity  and  faithfulness. 

4.  Employ  the  direct  method. 

5.  Avoid  formal,  didactic,  fixed  period,  method. 

6.  Arouse  ideals  of  notions  of  truth,  courage,  attention  to 
duty. 

7.  Invent  opportunities  to  develop  pupils"  strength  of  habit 
for  right  choice  and  selective  ethical  judgment. 

8.  Utilize  every  period  by  Question  and  Answer,  Conver- 
sation, Recognition  and  praise  of  right  deeds.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Class  Room. 

9.  Devise  Dialogs  for  Conduct  Study  Material  in  Class. 
10.  Keep  graphs  on  B.  B.  for  close  standards  in  increasing 

courtesy  and  reducing  rudeness. 
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5A. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE— FROM  LETTER  TO  G.  W.  CURTIS 

LEE. 

"Wise  men  learn  by  other's  mistakes ;  fools  scarcely  by  their 
own.'" 

Many  a  one  for  the  sake  of  finery  on  the  back  has  gone 
hungry  and  half  starved  his  family. 

"Silks  and  satins,  scarlets  and  velvets  put  out  the  kitchen 
fire."  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  li.fe;  they  can  scarce  be 
called  the  conveniences ;  and  yet  only  because  they  look  pretty, 
how  many  want  to  have  them !  By  these  and  other  extra- 
vagances the  well-to-do  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  forced 
to  borrow. 

Perhaps  they  had  a  small  estate  left  which  they  had  not 
worked  for,  they  think  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much 
is  not  worth  minding.  But  always  taking  out  of  the  meal 
tub  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the  bottom.  Every 
minute  lost  in  the  classroom  is  a  double  loss  to  you,  one  in 
the  habit  and  one  in  the  time  and  education. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Flag. — Charles  F.  Doyle. 

The  flag  means  the  union  of  all  our  people  throughout 
all  our  states  and  territories.  Men  in  different  nations  once 
feared  and  fought  each  other ;  we  now  in  America  trust 
and  help  one  another.  The  men  of  the  South  and  the  men 
of  the  North,  the  men  of  the  East  and  the  men  of  the  West, 
all  fly  the  same  flag.     It  is  a  sign  that  we  are  one  people. — 

Chas.  F.  Doyle. 

Let  us  be  grateful  that  we  live  in  this  great  land  of  the 
free  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  keep  her  the  home  of  the  brave, 
the  free,  the  happy. 

Farming. — by    Ralph    Waldo    Emerson. 

The  glory  of  the  farmers  is  that,  in  the  division  of  labors, 
it  is  his  part  to  create.  All  trade  rests  at  last  on  his  primitive 
activity.  He  stands  close  to  nature :  he  obtains  from  the  earth 
the  bread  and  the  meat.  The  food  which  was  not,  he  causes 
to  be. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

All  honor  to  the  farmer  in  the  country  far  away,  by  whose 
industry  and  labor  we  in  the  city  are  enabled  to  become 
healthy,  strong  and  vigorous. 

Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend  or  keep  one : 
the  man  who  requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly  purchased  at 
a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindly  but  firmly  with  all  )^our  class-mates ; 
you  will  find  it  the  policy  which  wears  best,  .\bove  all,  do 
not  apf>ear  to  others     what  you  are  not. 

.■Mways  consider  your  classmates'  feelings.  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  typical  American  has  yet  to 
come.  Let  me  tell  you  that  he  has  already  come.  Great 
types  like  valuable  plants,  are  slow  to  flower  and  fruit,  but 
from  the  union  of  these  colonies,  Puritans  and  Cavaliers, 
from  the  straightening  of  their  purposes  and  the  crossing 
of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting  through  a  century  came  he 
who  stands  as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first  who  com- 
prehended within  himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness. 
all  the  majesty  and  grace,  of  this  Republic,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Henry  Woodfin  Grady. 

What  does  the  flag  tell  us  as  often  as  we  see  it?  It  tells 
us  that  no  one  in  .\merica  is  alone    or  friendless. 


Work  while  it  is  called  today,  for  you  know  not  how 
much  you  will  be  hindered  to-morrow ;  and,  as  Poor  Richard 
says,  "one  today  is  worth  two  to-morrows"  ;  and  further,  "Have 
you  somewhat  to  do  to-morrow  ?  Do  it  today.  Handle  your 
tools  without  mittens !  Remember  that !  The  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice!"  '"Tis  true,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
perhaps  you  are  weak  handed.  But  stick  to  it  steadily  and  you 
will  see  great  effects ;  for  constant  dropping  wears  away  stones 
and  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  rope" 
and  "little  strokes  fell  great  oaks!" — Benj.  Franklin. 

SB  MEMORY  GEM. 

The  poorest  man  may  be  a  gentleman  in  spirit  and  in 
daily  life.  He  may  be  honest,  generous,  gentle,  brave, 
wise,  truthful,  upright,  polite,  temperate,  courageous,  self- 
respecting  and  self-helpful,  that  is,  he  may  be  a  genuine 
gentleman.  As  he  respects  himself,  he  respects  others. 
A  brave  and  gentle  character  is  often  found  under  the 
humblest  garb. 

CIVIC   PLEDGE.    (Reviewed.) 

We,  who  are  soon  to  become  citizens  of  New  York,  the 
largest  city  on  the  American  continent,  desire  to  have 
her  possess  a  name  which  is  above  reproach. 

We  therefore  agree  to  keep  from  littering  her  streets, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  others  from  doing  the 
same,  in  order  that  our  city  may  be  as  clean  as  she  is 
great  and  as  pure  as  she  is  free. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman?  It  is  to  be  honest,  to  be 
generous,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise.  and.  possessing  all  these 
qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most  graceful  outward 

A   MOTTO   FOR   ALL   AMERICANS 

"I  serve."  Somewhere,  each  and  every  one  of  us  must 
serve  the  nation  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

All  that  is  best  in  American  life  has  come  through 
loyalty  and  hardships  and  the  benefits  of  a  free  citizenship 
can  be  kept  only  by  loyal  service  and  ready  sacrifice. 

We  Americans  can  only  do  our  allotted  task  well  if  we 
face  it  steadily  and  bravely,  seeing  but  not  fearing  the 
danger.  Above  all,  we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
not  asking  as  to  the  ancestry  or  creed  of  our  comrades, 
but  only  demanding  that  they  be  in  truth  Americans,  and 
that  we  all  work  together,  heart,  hand,  and  head,  for 
the  honor  and  greatness  of  our  common  country. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

AMERICA'S  CREED. 

I  believe  in  the  L^nited  States  of  America  as  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people ;  whose 
just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  republic ;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many 
sovereign  states :  a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable, 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  jus- 
tice and  humanity  for  which  j^merican  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love 
it,  to  support  its  constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect 
its  flag  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

William  Tyler  Page. 
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PUNCTUATION  5A-5B. 

4A:     Review  Capitals;   (1)    1st  word  of  sentence,   (2)   the 
word  ] ;  (3)   1st  word  of  line  of  poetry,  (4)  proper  names. 
Period :  end  of  sentence ;  abbreviations. 
Question  mark:  end  of  sentence. 
Dates : 

Hyphen:  for  word  broken  at  end  of  line. 
Quotation  Marks  :  unbroken  quotation. 
Apostrophe :  contractions. 
Diacritical  Marks : 

4B:     Capitals:  names  of  deity;  titles  of  honor  and  respect. 
Apostrophe:   possessive  forms  of  nouns. 
Quotation  Marks :  broken  quotations. 
5A:     Comma:  words  independent  by  direct  address. 
Exclamation  Mark :  exclamations. 
5B  :     Comma :  words  in  series. 

Ask  pupils  to  punctuate  the  following  expression.    Ask  them 
to  look  in  their  language  book  for  reason.     Require  them  to 
take  out  the  class  reader  and  find  a  similar  sentence. 
Be  neat,  tidy  and  careful  in  person. 
Be   careful   of  appearance   of   floor,   desks,   window-sills, 

shades,  books,  pencils,  note  books. 
Are  you  careful  in  use  of  school  stationery  ? 
Do  you  think  twice  before  you  speak  ? 
Be  careful !    Watch  your  step ! 
Look  out !     Get  back  ! 
Danger !     Stay  where  you  are ! 

The  discoverer,  the  explorer,  the  colonist,  the  pioneer, 
the  settler,  all  helped  to  make  America. 
For  drill  in  quotations,  place  on  blackboard  without  punctu- 
ation or  capitalization.  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  (see  page 
21  of  Harris  and  Gilbert,  Guide  Books  to  English,  Book  I) 
(Silver,  Burdett).  Then  require  pupils  to  insert  proper 
punctuation  as  they  copy. 

Ask  the  children  to  write  the  names  of  animals  they  saw 
at  the  circus,  to  illustrate  words  in  series. 

The  Selection  "Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest"  by  Lydia  Maria 
Child  gives  splendid  review,  interesting  drill  in  5A-5B  punctua- 
tion. 

Ask  pupils  to  write  these  statements. 
John,  go  and  get  the  pointer. 
What  mark  after  John?     Why? 
Does  it  tell  something  to  do  or  does  it  ask  a  question  ? 
What  mark  shall  we  put  at  the  end  ?    Why  ? 
The  poet  said,  "O  bird,  awake  and  sing." 
How   many   marks   used? 
Give  reason  for  each. 
Write  another  sentence  like  it. 
How  are  the  words  I  and  O  always  written? 
Good-by,  Old  Year ! 

Does  this  sentence  make  a  statement,  or  ask  a  question, 
or  tell  you  to  do  something,  or  are  you  calling  out  to 
the  old  year?     If  I  wrote.  The  Old  Year  is  coming, 
what  mark  at  end  ? 
If  I  wrote.  Is  your  name  Old  Year?,  what  mark? 
Old  Year,  come  here.     What  mark  should  I  put  at  end. 
Tell  me  how  these  four  sentences  differ.     What  mark  do 
you    place    at    end    of    wonder    sentences,    or    surprise 
sentences  or  sudden  calling  out  sentences?     Write  one 
correctlv. 


Write   all    the   abbreviations   you   can    remember.        You 
studied  the  days  of  the  weeks,  the  months  of  the  year, 
and  titles  in  3A.     Do  you  remember  how  you  abbrevi- 
ated them? 
Write  the  four  seasons.     .Should    you    use    capitals    for 

them? 
Write  5  proper  names. 
Write  5  initials. 
Write  5  dates. 
The  teacher  should  copy  "Fll  Try,"  page   102,  Harris  and 
Gilbert  Book  I,  on  Blackboard,  and  allow  pupils  to  go  up  and 
insert     ,;:.?!'  etc. 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  an  initial  is. 
Why  is  it  written  with  a  capital  ? 
Why  should  you  place  a  period  at  end? 
Write  your  own  initials. 

.\sk  pupils  to  take  readers,  and  see  how  many  hyphens  at 

end  of  line  they  can  find  on  a  page.    Who  has  found  the  most? 

Why  are  they  there  ?     Do  you  use  one  when  you  write 

your  composition,  or  copy  your  work  on  your  lesson 

paper  or  in  your  note  book? 

In  writing  a  letter,  how  do  you  punctuate  the  heading? 

Write  one  now.     Where  else  in  a  letter  do  you  use  a 

period,  a  comma,  a  capital  ? 
Look  again   in  your   readers    for   hyphens :   tell   me   how 

you  must  divide  the  word? 
Write,  I  lost  my  p  -  encil.    Is  this  right  or  wrong  ?    Why  ? 
Write  a  story  that  will  have  abbreviations. 
Write  a  story  with  many  quotation  marks. 
Make  a  diary :  abbreviate  all  you  can. 
Give  review  drill  on  use  of  apostrophe. 
It  is  John's  hat. 
The  boy's  pencil  was  broken. 
The  girl's  hat  doesn't  seem  large. 
The  fox's  tail  is  long. 
Teach  plural  possessive  of  nouns. 
The  boys'  names  were  read. 
All  the  girls'  dresses  were  neat. 
The    children's   hands    were   clean. 

Use  men,  women,  oxen,  mice,  foxes,  in  plural  possessive. 
Why  do  some  end  in  s  ? 
Why  do  some  not  end  in  s? 

If  the  plural  ends  in  s,  where  do  you  place  the  apostrophe? 
If  there  is  no  s  at  end  of  the  plural,  how  is  possessive 

formed? 
Copy  a  poem   from  your  reader  that  has  many   plurals. 
Write  a  story  about  a  dog  and  try  to  use  all  the  punctu- 
ation marks  you  have  learned  at  least  once  in  your  story. 
Write  the  contraction  for 

Is  not;  shall  not;  can  not;  will   not;  it  is;   it   is  not; 
there  is  ;  you  are  ;  we  will ;  I  had  ;  I  have  ;  T  will ;  T  am ; 
does  not ;  do  not ;  has  not ;  have  not. 
Write  a  letter.     Address  the  envelope.     Place  the  proper 

marks. 
Punctuate:    "Come,  Kitty,  Kitty,"  said  the  boy 

"Tweet,  tweet"!  said  the  little  bird. 
Punctuate:      I    have    read    the     Bible,    ^Esop's    Fables, 
Grimm's    Fairy   Tales,    Anderson's    Stories    and    Little 
Men. 
I  like  James's  book  best. 
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Write  the  plural  possessive  in  sentences,  of  turkey,  valley, 
trolley,  chimney,  lily,  lady,  pony,  story,  loaf,  half, 
calf,  thief,  goose,  tooth,  echo,  tomato,  bush,  dress, 
match,  Longfellow,  ours,  yours,  hers,  its,  theirs. 

PROSE  SELECTIONS— SIXTH  YEAR. 
6A  MODEL  PARAGRAPH. 

TOPIC  SENTENCE  RESTATED. 

The  love  for  and  appreciation  of  what  is  good,  true  and 
beautiful  is  common  to  all. 

Nothing  in  human  nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish 
of  what  is  orderly  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new 
or  sprightly.  In  children  this  taste  appears  early.  They 
are  fond  of  regularity,  they  admire  beautiful  pictures, 
statues  and  imitations.  Peasants  in  Europe,  the  natives  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  savages  of  the  deserts  of  America,  all 
have  ornaments  of  dress,  songs  and  orators.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  these  principles  of  taste  are  deeply 
founded  in  human  nature.  Blair. 

Ours  is  a  people  with  vision  high  but  with  their  feet  on 
the  earth,  with  belief  in  themselves  and  faith  in  God. 
Whether  enemies  threaten  from  without  or  menaces  arise 
from  within,  there  is  some  undefinable  voice  saying  "Have 
confidence  in  the  Republic !  America  will  go  on.  Here  is 
a  temple  of  liberty  no  storm  may  shake,  here  are  the  altars  of 
freedom  no  passions  shall  destroy." 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Preamble  of  Constitution. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy ;  and 
he  who  rises  late  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  over- 
take his  business  at  night,  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly 
that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

To  own  a  bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a  hoe,  to  plant 
seeds  and  watch  their  renewal  of  life — this  is  the  com- 
monest delight  in  the  race  and  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
one  can  do.  Warner. 

A  motto,  for  all  Americans.  "I  serve."  Somewhere  each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  serve  the  nation  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability.  Maj.  Gen.  Wood,  U.  S.  Army. 

THE  BOOK  LOVER. 

How  easily  one  may  distinguish  a  genuine  lover  of 
books  from  a  worldly  man !  With  what  subdued  and  yet 
glowing  enthusiasm  does  he  gaze  upon  the  costly  front  of  a 
thousand  embattled  volumes !  How  gently  he  draws  them 
down,  as  if  they  were  little  children.  How  tenderly  he 
handles  them.  He  peers  at  the  title-page,  at  the  text  or 
the  notes  with  the  nicety  of  a  bird  examining  a  flower.  He 
studies  the  binding,  the  leather — Russia,  English  calf, 
Morocco ;  the  lettering,  the  gilding,  the  edging,  the  hinge 
of  the  cover!    He  opens  it,  and  shuts  it,  he  holds  it  of?  and 


brings  it  nigh.     It  suffuses  his  whole  body  with  book  mag- 
netism. Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

6B  PROSE  SELECTIONS 

Preamble  to  U.  S.  Constitution. 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  orde.r  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  man  without  purpose  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
a  waif,  a  nothing,  a  no  man.  Have  a  purpose  in  life,  if  it  is 
only  to  kill,  divide,  and  sell  oxen  well.  But  have  a  pur- 
pose, and,  having  it,  throw  such  strength  of  mind  and  mus- 
cle into  your  work  as  God  has  given  you. 

Carlyle. 

Every  boy  ought  to  feel  and  will  feel  that  in  order  to 
amount  to  anything,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  constructive, 
and  not  merely  a  destructive,  nature,  and  if  he  can  keep 
this  feeling  as  he  grows  up  he  has  taken  his  first  step 
toward  good  citizenship.  The  man  who  tears  down  and 
criticizes  and  scolds  may  be  a  good  citizen,  but  only  in 
a  negative  sense ;  and  if  he  never  does  anything  else 
he  is  apt  not  to  be  a  good  citizen  at  all.  The  man  who 
counts,  and  the  boy  who  counts,  are  the  man  and  boy 
who  steadily  endeavor  to  build  up,  to  improve,  to  better 
living  conditions  everywhere  and  all  about  them. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  aiifections.  The 
name  of  American  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism. 
Respect  for  the  authority  of  this  government,  compliance 
with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  en- 
joined by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty. 

George  Washington. 

We  are  a  Republic  whereof  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another  before  the  law.  Under  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  should  be 
possessed  of  education  and  intelligence. 

Ulysses  Grant. 

6B  MEMORY  GEM 

Pledge  of  allegiance  of  Pupils  Officials  in  Pupil  Self-Gov- 
ernment  System. 

I  do  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  faithfully  and  im- 
partially discharge  and  perform  all  the  duties  encumbent 
on  one  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  our  schools,  city,  and  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  against  all ;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same  ;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose,  evasion  or 
purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter.  I  here  attest  my  signature.  (Adapted  from  oath 
of  allegiance  taken  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.) 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN 

GRADES  6A  TO  8B 


The  teacher  of  English  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  generally  has  4  or  5  classes  in  her  depart- 
mental work.  A  well  planned  system  will  generally  have  one 
of  each  of  these  grades  going  to  the  teacher  of  English ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  instructor  of  English  will  have  2,  7a's,  and 
2,  7b's  or  2  8a's  and  2,  8b's.  The  former  is  the  better  program 
because  the  same  teacher  will  have  the  same  class  in  English 
for  4  successive  terms  7a  to  8b.  The  work  for  these  2  years 
can  be  unified  and  much  useless  repetition  or  overlapping 
eliminated.  Before  planning  the  work  in  6a,  6b,  7a  to  8b  a 
careful  summary  should  be  made  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
language  acquired  in  Grades  5a  and  5b. 

II. 

The  6  main  divisions  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  English  are 
I.  ComfMDsition ;  II.  Grammar;  III.  Penmanship;  IV.  Reading; 

V.  Words,   including   Spelling,    meaning  and   its   deriviation, 
etymology,    stems,   prefixes,   suffixes,   and    use   of   dictionary ; 

VI.  Memorizing  of  Prose  and  Poetry ;  VII.  School  and  Class 
and  Outside  Libraries. 

In  I,  Composition,  the  pupil  has  had  drill  in  (a)  oral  com- 
position;  (b)  written  reproduction.  He  has  written  and  dis- 
cussed description  of  objects,  scenes,  incidents,  picture,  on 
correlated  grade-subjects  of  instruction  and  matters  of  interest 
first  discussed  orally  in  class  including  current  events.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  description  and  invention  through 
model  composition,  studied,  discussed,  imitated  and  modified. 
Topical  outlines  have  been  prepared  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

1.  (c)  Paragraphing  has  been  studied  through  the  analysis 
of  mode!  composition,  carefully  selected  from  literary  models. 
These  models,  with  topical  outlines  graphically  illustrated,  or 
B.  B.  or  on  oak  tag  charts  are  chosen  from  authors  of  good 
style  found  in  the  teacher's  desk  reference  books,  in  the  class 
literary  reader  and  from  the  best  of  the  pupil's  own  construc- 
tion. II.  In  order  to  secure  unity  of  plan  and  continuity  of 
instruction,  to  avoid  useless  repetition,  to  secure  the  minimum 
essentials  of  each  grade,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  for  the 
teacher  of  English  of  6A  to  have  forwarded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  from  the  5B  teacher,  the  pupil's  written  composi- 
tions. 

In  order  that  the  teacher  may  estimate  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  more  accurately  than  merely  from  personal 
opinion  she  should  employ  some  of  the  standardized  tests  for 
charting  efficiency  in  visualized  form.  Standard  Scores  and 
Score  Charts  are  measuring  scales  that  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  diagnose  achievement  and  ability  and  to  prescribe  with 
definiteness  the  proper  remedy. 

Prof.   Walter   Scott   Monroe   in   Measuring  the  Results   of 

Teaching,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  16  E.  40th  street,  N.  Y., 

discusses  in  Chapter  IX  the  measurement  of  ability  to  write 

compositions.    He   mentions   the   Willing   Composition    Scale. 

After  a   20  minute  composition   lesson  the   compositions  are 

rated  for : 

_  1.     For  Value:    Errors  in  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Capitaliza- 
tion. 

2.  Story  Value:  The  Methods  in  detail  for  obtaining  the 
Form  Value,  Story  Value  (idea  content),  the  Quotients  and 
Records  may  be  found  on  pages  235-254. 

The  Trabue   Nassau   County   supplement   for  testing,   may 


be  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Publication,  Teacher's  College, 
Columbia  University,  525  West  120th  street.  New  York  City. 

Teachers  will  also  find  the  Hillegas  scale  of  10  compositions, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Thomdike  Extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale, 
29  comjKjsitions  of  varying  degrees  of  merit,  a  useful  standard 
Bureau  of  Pub.  Teacher's  College.  The  Harvard  Newton 
Composition  Scale  has  4  separate  scales  for  description,  nar- 
ration, exposition  and  argumentation,  for  eight-grade  composi- 
tions.  (Harvard  Univ.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

The  Breed  &  Frostic  Scale  for  Measuring  General  Merit  of 
ComjKJsition  is  a  scale  measuring  6th  year  pupils'  ability 
in  composition.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Hillegas  scale 
which  is  for  high  school  and  college  freshmen. 

For  aid  in  the  practical  test  of  the  knowledge  displayed  by 
the  pupils  in  grades  3  to  8,  Prof.  Charter's  Diagnostic  Tests 
will  indicate  to  the  teachers  their  pupil's  ability  to  use  pronouns 
correctly  and  to  give  the  grammatical  rule  for  correct  use.  The 
Record  Sheets  for  Diagrams  are  practical  and  will  prove  a 
great  help  in  rating  pupils  individually  and  for  distribution  of 
pupils  into  groups  for  rapid  advancement. 

Another  useful  test  for  measuring  the  pupil's  ability  in  ac- 
curacy in  testing  is  the  Boston  Teacher's  Test  Determining  a 
Standard  in  Accurate  Copying,  Boston  Public  Schools,  English 
School  Document,  No.  2,  1916.  The  nine  different  kinds  of 
errors,  viz.,  spelling,  capitalization,  omitted  words,  added  words, 
wrong  words  used,  misplaced  words,  punctuation,  undotted  i's, 
uncrossed  t's,  are  also  tabulated;  p.  249  to  252  in  Monroe's 
Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching. 

See  also  the  Ballon  Scale  of  English  Composition  in  the  Six- 
teenth Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ed- 
ucation. Article  by  W.  W.  Charters.  Monroe,  De  Voss  and 
Kelly  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements,  Houghton  Miffiin, 
1917. 

Trabue  Completion  Tests,  Language  Scales,  Grades  II  toXII. 
See  pages  212,  etc. 

With  the  data  acquired  from  these  tests,  scales  and  standards, 
with  ratings  of  the  teachers  of  lower  grade  in  the  grade  sub- 
jects and  from  her  own  diagnostic  and  prognostic  tests  at  be- 
ginning of  term  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  continue  intelligently 
and  scientifically  the  work  of  her  grade  with  her  class. 

The  second  division  of  English  in  the  course  of  study  is 
grammar.  The  pupils  have  had  language  lessons  in  the  lower 
grades  but  in  the  6A  grammar  is  skillfully  introduced  by  a 
study  of  the  sentence  and  the  function  of  words  in  sentences 
with  appropriate  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  simple  sentence 
and  the  distinction  of  subject  predicate  and  the  realization  of 
the  function  of  the  chief  words  of  each  principal  part.  Con- 
current with  these  is  the  recognition  and  definition  of  the  8 
parts  of  speech  classified  according  to  their  use  in  sentences  of 
gradually  increasing  difficulty  and  length  and  the  classification 
of  sentences  according  to  use,  declarative,  imperative  and  inter- 
rogative, with  or  without  exclamatory  emphasis.  In  the  6B  the 
parts  of  speech  are  still  further  subdivided  and  classified ;  the 
inflection  of  parts  of  speech  is  begim. 

There  is  emphasis  placed  on  the  application  and  function  of 
the  rules  of  syntax  in  the  correction  and  criticism  by  the  pupils 
of  their  own  oral  and  written  expressions.    Phrases  are  intro- 
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duced,  classified  and  utilized,  to  produce  a  sense  of  sentence 
structure:  analysis  of  sentences  for  knowledge  of  form  and 
comprehension  of  thought;  synthesis  of  sentences  to  develop 
facility  in  variety  of  structure. 

Of  course,  the  teacher  will  now  make  use  of  this  outline,  not 
arbitrary  but  flexibly,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  class. 
and  the  individual  pupil.  There  must  be  a  causal  sequence  of  all 
parts  of  the  subject  for  systematic  thinking  and  correct  English 
expression.  Every  topic  must  be  "a  well  rounded  whole  with 
a  central  idea  strongly  supported  by  subordinate  facts  in  a 
causal  or  other  relational  sequence — not  detached  facts."  All 
the  7  divisions  of  English  must  closely  doz'etail  and  support 
one  another.  The  most  important  habit  formation  is  clear,  sane 
thinking  and  logical  organization  by  the  pupil.  The  sentences 
used  should  be  closely  related  to  the  child's  experience  and 
interests  and  of  course  within  his  comprehension  gradually  but 
surely  leading  to  pupil's  own  use,  control,  initiative.  These  out- 
lines must  be  used  with  proper  motivation. 

Grammar  is  a  formal  study  but  must  be  introduced  and 
taught  informally  with  appropriate  content  related  to  pupil's 
daily  life  and  experience  and  future  demands.  Selections  from 
the  teacher's  term  plan  must  always  be  made  not  merely  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  grammatical  fact  but  also  to  accord  with 
Professor  McMurray's  4  tests  as  standards  of  thoroughness  of 
knowledge:  (1)  Proper  motivation;  (2)  adequate  exercise  of 
initiative  by  pupil;  (3)  selection  by  pupil  according  to  value; 
(4)  grouping  by  pupil  of  these  according  to  relationships  plus 
enough  live  thinking  and  well  planned  thought  provoking  drills 
correlated  review  and  effective  application  in  further  advanced 
units  of  knowledge.  The  teacher  here  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  the  problem  method,  the  project  method  and 
the  socialized  recitation. 

The  September  number  of  the  Teachers'  College  Record 
contains  the  latest  expert  advice  on  the  project  method  of 
teaching. 

Our  outline  by  weeks  merely  presents  the  quantitative  side. 
The  quality  of  the  instruction  now  of  course  depends  on  its 
proper  presentation  by  the  teacher.  Emphasis  must  always  be 
placed  on  the  connection  between  grammar  and  composition  and 
the  proper  correlation  between  grammar  and  composition  and 
literature. 

Divide  your  time  allotment  as  follows: 

Weekly  =  Pen  75:  Spell  15  daily  =  75. 

Grammar,  but  not  as  a  separate  subject,  3  X  30  =  90; 
Lit.  30  X  3  =  90. 

Comp.  oral  30  X   1  =30;  Written  30  X  2. 

Study  30  X  5  =  150  correlated  to  all  subjects  with  silent 
reading  and  comprehension. 

Reproduce  thought  in  eflFective  oral  expression ;  read  with 
proper  emphasis  and  phrasing. 

On  entering  6A  the  pupils  in  Division  III  Reading  have 
already  acquired  the  technique  of  oral  and  silent  reading  in 
short  selections  and  in  some  longer  selections  such  as : 

5A  Children's  Hour. 
King  Golden  River. 
Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales. 
Fifth  Year  Reader,  shorter  selections. 

Supplementary  Reading  in  Geography,  History,  Nature 
Study. 


Ethical  Lessons. 

Class  and  School  Library. 

Outside  Library. 

5B. 
Hiawatha  (complete). 
Robinson  Crusoe  (selections). 
True  Stories  \.  E.  History. 
Fifth  Year  Reader. 
Supplementary  Reading. 
Ethical  Lessons. 

Library  period,  where  each  boy  is  reading  a  different  book 
and  selections  H  he  likes  best  to  read  aloud  to  class  or  place 
on  B.B.  Of  course  in  all  oral  reading  pupil  should  stand  at 
or  near  teacher's  desk,  face  his  audience  and  all  should  listen 
in  critical  and  appreciative  attitude. 

As  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  article  is  to  enable 
teachers  to  prevent  waste  of  pupil's  time  and  energy  and  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  the  teacher  of  each  grade  from 
6A  up  should  receive  from  the  principal  or  assistant,  a  sum- 
marized report  of  the  selections  read  by  the  pupils  in  5A  and 
-iB  with  a  copy  of  the  reader  and  selections  read  and  the  term 
rating  sheets  of  the  pupils  in  reading.  This  will  indicate  the 
material  read,  the  rate  of  successful  achievement  of  pupil  in 
oral  reading,  technique  in  silent  reading,  and  rate  of  reading. 

Comprehension  of  thought  and  ability  in  self-expression. 
The  material  for  6.A.  up  may  now  be  selected,  using  one  of  the 
many  splendid  6th  year  readers  on  our  supply  list.  Be  careful 
in  differentiating  selection  for  6A  and  6B  so  that  there  will  be 
a  gradual  increase  in  development  of  vocabulary,  growth  of 
ideas  and  correlated  value  of  content.  The  grade  teacher  will 
find  in  the  new  Bolenius  6th  year  excellent  suggestions,  and 
also  in  the  Bolenius  Teacher's  Manual,  both  now  on  our  supply 
list. 

In  6A,  6B,  7A,  7B,  8.-\,  8B,  about  one-third  time,  6  weeks, 
should  be  spent  on  reading  whole  selections  based  on  and 
divided  between  poetry  and  prose  equally. 

Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

Man  Without  a  Country — Hale. 

Sixth  Year  Reader — one-third  time. 

Supplementary  Reader — one-third  time. 

Talks  on  Books — study  or  library  periods  weekly. 

Ethical  Lessons — study  or  library  assign  weekly. 

Library   Books — indicated  procedure. 

6B:     Tanglewood  Tales — Hawthorne. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism — Brander  Matthews. 

First  Rapid  Reading  for  .Appreciation — type  as  a  whole. 

Parts  by  pupils.    Parts  by  teacher.    Parts  at  home. 

Second  Reading  for  thought  and  expression  of  feeling. 

Third  Reading — selection  by  class  of  parts  liked  best. 


Sohrab  and  Rustum — Arnold. 
Lay  Last  Minstrel — Scott. 
Eighth  Year  Reader. 
Library  Books. 


Great  Debate — Webster. 
Gettysburg  Address. 
Fiction. 
Non-fiction. 


With  this  equipment  the  pupil  entering  6A  at  age  of  about 
eleven  should  be  given  daily  abundant  opportunity  to  express 
himself  orally. 
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Form  a  one-minute  club  for  discussion. 

Form  a  debating  club.  Hold  weekly  debates  on  easy 
assigned  grade  related  topics  or  on  current  events.  Give  one 
especial  period  daily  for  oral  work,  but  every  minute  and  every 
recitation  should  help  to  develop  correct  oral  expression. 

7A  :     Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
7B :     Evangeline. 
8A:     Merchant  of  Venice. 
8B :    Julius  Caesar. 

7A,  7B  :     Great  Stone  Face,  7th  Reader ;  Sketch  Book,  Adv. 
7th  Reader ;  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Adv.  Part  7th  Reader. 
Ethical. 
Library. 

7A  :  Christmas  Carol — Winter  term.  Snow-Bound — In 
Snowy  Weather. 

If  time,  a  few  selections  from  Tales  of  Wayside  Inn.  Song 
of  Labor. 

7B :    Little  People  of  the  Snow — Whittier. 
Birds  and  Bees — Burroughs. 
Sharp   Eyes — Burroughs. 

8A:     Deserted  Village— Goldsmith   (selected). 

Tales  from  Shakespeare — Lamb. 

Grandfather's  Chair — Hawthorne. 

Hunting  of  the  Deer — Warren   (for  style). 

Essays. 

Patriotic  Speeches — Webster. 

Bunker  Hill. 

Adams,  Jeflferson^Webster. 

Farewell  Address — Washington. 

In  8A  and  8B  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  pupil's  control 
of  form  as  related  to  its  content ;  the  development  of  specific 
habits  of  correct,  adequate,  facile,  fit,  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion ;  of  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words ;  of  sentence 
structure;  of  paragraph  formation  and  development;  of  effec- 
tive theme  or  thesis  planning;  of  a  central  idea  with  proper 
associations  organized  around  this  core. 

The  outline  should  be  constructed  by  the  pupils,  with  oc- 
casional help  from  teacher. 

Weekly  Plan. 
In  6A  have  oral  reports  on 

Monday :     Matters  of  interest,  memorize  and  recite  prose. 
Tuesday  :    Description,  memorize  and  recite  poetry. 
Wednesday :     Narration,  memorize  and  recite  prose. 
Thursday :      Invention,    exposition    or    explanation,    recite 
model  paragraph. 

Friday :  Debates,  recitation  of  poetry ;  recite  model  com- 
position. 

Aim :  To  train  pupils  to  speak  effectively  ; 

to  keep  to  the  subject: 
to  talk  clearly,  coherently. 
6B,  as  above,  plus  correlation  with  appreciative  readmg 
of  grade  masterpieces  of  prose  and  poetry. 
Attention  given  to  proper  rendition  of  oral  reproduction 
to  express  feeling  and  ideas. 
In  planning  the  work  the  teacher  should  have  these  three 
manuals  on  her  desk  for  ready  reference: 

(1)   Syllabus  for  Teaching  English  to  Grade  C  Classes. 
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(2)  Foreign    Accent    Syllabus    (supplement    to    English 
Course  of  Study). 

(3)  Oral  English  for  High  Schools. 
The  use  of  (1)  and  (2)  will  need  no  explanation.    No.  (3) 

emphasizes  the  following: 

1.  Posture. 

2.  Physiology,  oral ;  hygiene,  oral. 

3.  Phonetics. 

4.  Pronunciation. 

5.  Principles  of  oral  interpretation. 

6.  Oral  reading. 

7.  Oral  composition. 

Tivo  Principles  Emphasi::cd. 

(a)  Construction  before  correction. 

(b)  Suggestion,  not  mere  prescription. 

Right  Habits. 

Voice:    Pure,  resonant,  well-placed. 

Posture :     Relaxation,  breathing. 

Tone:     Enunciation,  pronunciation,  articulation. 

The  next  issue  of  Teachers  Monographs  will  contain  a 
plan  adapting  this  work  to  Grades  7A  and  8B.  A  few  general 
suggestions  follow: 

7A  to  8B :  Posture — Well-poised  while  reciting ;  co- 
operate with  P.  T.  teacher.  Hygiene — Relation  between  breath- 
ing organs,  vocal  cords,  resonance  chamber.  Aim — Expres- 
siveness to  secure  correct  reaction  from  audience. 

Habits  of  Right  Breathing:  Free,  unforced,  no  exaggera- 
tion ;  do  not  elevate  chest,  raise  shoulders,  no  rigid  neck 
muscles. 

Work  for  clear  speaking  voice,  through  auditory  recogni- 
tion.    Modulated,  agreeable,  audible  tone. 

Teach  the  diacritical  marks  as  a  code  of  corrections. 

Emphasize  syllabification. 

Give  vowels  prominence,  pure  and  resonant.  Avoid  fiat, 
tense,  mumbled  speech. 

Clinic  speech  examination,  first  two  weeks  of  term. 

Continuous  record  kept  till  graduation. 

Demand  excellence  in  all  oral  exercises.  This  is  not  merely 
the  work  of  the  English  teacher  or  the  official  teacher,  but  of 
all  at  all  times. 

Require  attentive  listening  of  all  the  class  to  oral  recita- 
tions, for  auditory  impression. 

Place  stress  on  time,  pitch,  force,  quality,  posture,  gesture, 
facial  expression  and  pantomime. 

The  next  division  of  the  English  C.  of  St.  is  V.  Words. 
The  pupil  enters  6.^  with  a  spelling  vocabulary  of  at  least  basic 
words,  acquired  as  follows : 

2A-2B 150  +  200=    350 

3A-3B 200  +  250=    450 

4A-4B 300  +  300=    600 

5A-5B 300  +  300=    600 

6A 2,000 

6A-6B 600 

7A-7B 600 

8A-8B 600 


L800 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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MEMORY   LITERARY  GEM,  POETRY,  7A. 
America,  The  Beautiful. 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain! 
America !    America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness ! 
America !     America ! 

God  mend  thine  every  Raw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 

Thy  liberty  in  law ! 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife, 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life ! 
America !    America ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness 

And  every  gain  divine ! 

O  beautiful   for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undimmed  bv  human  tears ! 


PROSE  MEMORY  GEM,  7A. 

Kitig  Albert  of  Bclgiuiii  to  his  Army.     (Belgium) 
Soldiers: 

Without  the  least  provocation  on  our  part,  a  neighbor, 
glorying  in  his  power,  has  torn  into  shreds  the  treaties  that 
bear  his  signature  and  violated  the  territory  of  our  fathers. 

Because  we  have  been  worthy  of  ourselves,  because  we  have 
refused  to  forfeit  our  honor,  he  has  attacked  us.  But  the 
whole  world  is  amazed  at  our  loyal  stand.  May  its  respect  and 
its  esteem  sustain  you  in  this  supreme  moment ! 

Seeing  its  freedom  menaced,  the  nation  has  been  deeply 
moved  and  her  children  have  hurried  to  her  frontiers.  Val- 
iant soldiers  of  a  sacred  cause,  I  have  confidence  in  your 
tenacious  bravery,  and  I  salute  you  in  the  name  of  Belgium. 
Your  citizens  are  proud  of  you.  You  will  triumph,  for  yours 
is  the  might  that  serves  the  right. 

Caesar  said  of  your  ancestors :  "Of  all  the  peoples  of  Gaul 
the  Belgians  are  the  bravest." 

Hail  to  you,  army  of  the  Belgian  people!  In  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  remember  that  you  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  for 
your  menaced  hearths.  Remember,  men  of  Flanders,  the 
Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs ;  and  you,  Walloons,  who  now 
stand  on  your  honor,  remember  the  six  hundred  Franchimon- 
tois. 


Soldiers.'     I  leave  Brussels  to  put  myself  at  your  head. 

Albert. 
Done  at  the  Palace  of  Brussels,  this  fifth  day  of  August, 
1914.  Albert,  King  of  Belgium. 

COMPOSITION  BY  WEEKS,  7A. 

Study  of  Specimens  selected  by  teacher. 

Teacher  shows  pupil  how  to  construct  Outlines. 

Outlines  prepared  by  pupils  before  writing  Compositions. 

These  outlines  should  be  attached  to  each  Coni])osition 
and  rated  and  recorded  so  as  to  impress  on  pupil  the  equal 
importance  of  a  good  outline  prepared  in  advance. 

First  Month. 
First  Week. 
(a)   Model — Exposition. 

Class   writes  original   exposition    from   outlines — 
How  to  Play  Base  Ball. 
How  to  Catch  Fish. 
How  to  Make  a  Boat. 
-Basket  Ball.  Girls— Bake  a  Cake. 


Boys- 


-Checkers. 


— Make  Sweater. 

— Make  a  Tarn  o- 

Shanter. 


Second  Week. 

(b)  Model  Business  Letter. 
Class  writes — 

1.  Order  to  business  house. 

2.  Returning  damaged  material. 

3.  Repeating  last  orders. 

4.  Asking  for  goods  long  delayed. 

Third  Week. 

(c)  Transcription. 
Model  given. 

Class  copy   model — look   for  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Fourth  Week. 

(d)  Model — Description,  studies  outlined. 
Class  write  description  of 
Character  from  class  literature  book. 

An  excellent  book  for  outlines  in  composition  is  Construc- 
tive English  for  the  Higher  Grades  of  the  Grammar  School, 
by  Ira  C.  Emery,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons : 
Trip  to  Park. 
Trip  to  Aquarium. 

Second  Month. 
Fifth  Week. 

(e)  Model — Narration. 

Pupils  narrate  stories  read  in  class. 
Story  of  history  events. 

Sixth  Week. 

(f)  Model— Social  Letter. 

Letter  to  friend  to  visit  for  week-end. 
Letter  to  spend  day,  etc. 

Seventh  Week.  ' 

(g)  Model — Narrative  with  Dialogue. 
Pupils  write  class  plays. 
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Eighth  Week. 
(h)  Model — Formal  Letter. 
Invitation  for  dinner. 
Answer,  Acceptance  or  regrets  on  refusing. 

Third  Month. 
Tenth  Week. 
(i)   Model— Letter. 

Application  for  employment. 
In  answer  to  advertisement. 
Pupils  pick  advertisement  from  newspaper  and  answer  it, 
paste  on  top  of  notes — Envelope. 

Tenth  Week. 
(j)   Model — Description. 

Pupils  write  description  of  library,  school,  parade,  etc. 
Eleventh  IVeek. 
(k)   Model — Paragraph. 

1.  Pupils  pick  main  topics. 

2.  Pupils  review  main  topics  and  write  paragraph. 

Twelfth  Week. 
(1)  Model — Memory,  Selections. 

\.  Pupils  pick  main  topics — discuss. 

2.  Review  main  topics — write  poetry  from  it. 

Fourth  Month. 
Thirteenth  Week. 
(m)   Model — Informal  Note. 

1.  Invitation  to  spend  day  or  evening. 

2.  Invitation  to  go  to  theatre  together 

Fourteenth  Week. 
(n)   Model — Answer  Informal  Note. 

1.  Acceptance  of  invitation. 

2.  Regrets  at  failure  to  be  able  to  attend. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
(o)   Model — Descriptive  Picture  Corporition. 

Pupils  select  picture — write  composition  describing  it. 
Si.vteenth  Week. 
(p)   Model— Exposition,    Direction    for    reaching   a    certain 
destination — 

1.  How  to  Reach  Bronx  Park. 

2.  How  to  Reach  Statue  of  Liberty. 

3.  How  to  Reach  Aquarium. 

4.  How  to  Reach  Prospect  Park. 

5.  How  to  Reach  City  Hall. 

6.  How  to  Reach  42nd  St.  &  5th  Ave. 

7.  How  to  Reach  Central  Park. 

Fifth  Month. 
Seventeenth  Week. 
(q)   Model — Advertisements  Written. 

Pupils  write  advertisements  for  newspaper  representing  re- 
porters for  that  section  of  newspaper.  School  Class  newspaper. 
Standard  Union;  Brooklyn  Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  The 
World,  N.  Y.  Times,  N.  Y.  Herald,  N.  Y.  American,  N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Eighteenth  Week, 
(r)   Model — Letter  containing  description. 

Pupils  write  similar  letter  with  description  of  country, 
party,  seashore,  mountains,  farms. 
{Continued  on  page  38) 


7A  TERM  PLAN. 

Grammar  by  Weeks. 
First  Month. 
First  Week. 
Rules  of   Syntax:   applied   daily   in   oral   and   written   ex- 
pression in  every  period,  as  well  as  in  formal  grammar  lessons. 
1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences  with  phrases. 

2.  Complex  sentences  with  relation  to  adj.  clauses  with 
relative  pronoun. 

3.  Parts  of  Speecli:  Nouns — Common,  proper.  Relative 
pronouns :  subdivisions ;  inflection ;  syntax ;  should  be  an  ad- 
vance on  6B  work. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences  continued — 
dependent  adverbial  clauses. 

2.  Farts  of  Speech :  Nouns — Verbs  classification  according 
to  use  and  form. 

Rules  for  Capitals. 

3.  Transitive  verbs. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences,  clauses 
governed  by  a  preposition,  prepositional  phrases. 

2.  Farts  of  Speech:  Nouns — -declension,  syntax;  verb — 
indicative  mode,  present,  past  and  future  tenses,  recognition, 
application,  formation. 

Second  Month. 
Fifth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences  with  ad- 
verbial clauses  of  time,  place,  manner. 

2.  Farts  of  Speech:  Nouns — Declension,  syntax ;  verbs  as 
to  indicative  mode,  tenses :  present  perfect,  past  perfect,  future 
perfect. 

Si.vth  Week. 

1 .  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences ;  nouns  in 
jx)ssessive  case ;  dependent  clauses. 

2.  Farts  of  Speech:  Nouns — Possessive  case;  verbs,  in- 
dicative mode  concluded. 

Seventh  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences,  adverbial 
clauses. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Nouns — Case  as  subject  and  object. 
Compound  subjects  and  comjxiund  objects. 

Parts  of  Verbs — Irregular  ;  conjugation. 

Eighth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  compound  phrases,  and  com- 
plex sentences  with  object  noun  clause. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Punctuation — Commas ;  Inflection  of 
nouns ;  use  of  text  book.  Syntax  of  subject  and  predicate 
verb. 

Third  Month. 
Ninth  Week. 
1.  Analysis    and    synthesis — Predicate    adjective;    analysis 
and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences,  subject  noun  clauses. 
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2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Conjugation  of  verb  be  in  indicative 
mode.    Punctuation  of  direct  and  indirect  quotations. 

Tenth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  predicate  noun.  xA.nalysis  and 
synthesis  of  complex  sentence,  predicate  noun  clause. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Pronoun — Kinds.  Use  of  regular 
and  irregular  verbs.     Punctuation  of  noun  clause. 

Eleventh  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences ;  infinitive 
phrase  used  as  modifier. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Personal  pronouns.  Principal  parts 
of  irregular  verbs. 

Twelfth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentence;  infinitive 
phrase  used  as  modifier. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Verbs — Transitive,  intransitive, 
copulative ;  recognized,  illustrated,  applied,  defined. 

Fourth  Month. 
Thirteenth  Week. 
1.  Analysis  and   synthesis   of  complex   sentences— infinitive 
phrase  used  as  a  noun  (subject). 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Verbs :  voice ;  active ;  passive.  Inter- 
rogative pronouns.     Irregular  verb  continued. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentence  completed. 
Begin  analysis  and  synthesis  of  compound  sentences.  Infinitive 
phrase  used  as  a  predicate  noun. 

2.  Farts  of  Speech:  Descriptive  and  demonstrative  ad- 
jectives.    Conjunctions- — co-ordinate  and  sub-ordinate. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  compound  sentences.  Drill 
complex  sentences — List  of  connectives  placed  in  note  book. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Comparison  of  adjectives.  Person 
and  number  of  nouns. 

Si.vteenth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  compound  sentences. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Adjective  pronouns ;  pronominal  ad- 
jectives. 

Fifth  Month. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  defined,  applied.  Adverbs ;  classes 
and  comparison  ;  functions  :  equivalent  expressions. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  Drill  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Personal  and  Interrogative  pronouns 
drilled. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

1.  Drill  on  variations  of  all  kinds  of  sentences.  Connec- 
tives used  and  complex  and  compound  sentences.  Utilize  in 
Oral  and  Written  expression. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech:  Prepositions:  interjections.  Adverbs 
concluded. 

Tmentieth  Week. 
1.  Sentences  drilled  and  reviewed. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 


PROSE    LITERARY    MEMORY    GEM    7B— WAR 
INEVITABLE— PATRICK  HENRY'S   SPEECH. 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so 
formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger? 
Will  it  be  the  next  week  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when 
we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be 
stationed  in  every  house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irreso- 
lution and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the 
delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound 
us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper 
use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our 
power.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of 
liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are 
invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us. 
Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just 
God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations;  and  who  will 
raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not 
to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 
Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to 
desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There 
is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are 
forged.  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston ! 
The  war  is  inevitable — and  let  it  come!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let 
it  come! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may 
cry  peace,  peace — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually 
begun!  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring 
to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  are 
already  in  the  field!  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it 
that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear, 
or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God ! — I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death ! — Patrick  Hfnrv. 

GRADE  7B. 

Grammar  by  Weeks. 
The  purpose  in  7B  is  to  organize  the  grammatical   facts 
learned  in  lower  grades  for  comprehensive  application  so  as 
to  retain,  grasp  and  apply  this  knowledge  as  part  of  a  unified 
whole. 

First  Month. 
First  Week. 

1.  Pupils  should  have  abundant  exercise  in  constructing 
complex  sentences,  adjective  clauses  or  clauses  containing 
relative  pronouns. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Classified,  illustrated,  arranged  by 
pupils  and  function  or  ser\'ice  of  phrases  or  clauses  used  with 
noun  efTect. 

3.  Classes  of  nouns — Declension  and  syntax. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  s_vnthesis  of  simple  and  compound  sen- 
tences, selected  by  pupils,  illustrated,  modified,  classified  and 
used  as  types. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — ^Connectives  classified  according  to 
function  in  sentence  and  in  paragraphs.  The  same  word  used 
as  different  parts  of  speech. 

.■\djective  clauses :  Restrictive,  non-restrictive ;  set  of?  by 
commas,  analysis,  function. 

(Continued   on   page   38) 
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Third  U'cck. 
Oppositional  effect. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences.  Variety 
of  clauses  introduced  by  conjunctive  adverbs.  Condensed,  re- 
cast, equivalented. 

2.  Review  of  rules  of  syntax  with  application  by  pupils  to 
correction  of  errors  and  as  guides  to  avoid  errors. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences  continued. 
Principles  and  Rules  to  secure  accuracy. 

2.  Principles  of  Grammar  and  rules  of  syntax  to  secure 
clearness  and  correct  usap'e. 

3.  Function  of  words,  phrases,  clauses  as  shown  by  pupil  in 
amplification. 

Second  Month. 
Fifth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  sentences  with  sub- 
ject clauses.  Models  for  synthesis  selected  by  the  pupil  from 
good  dictation  and  own  compositions  for  revision,  recasting, 
improvement. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — ^Described,  classified,  tabulated.  Dia- 
gramming Rules  of  syntax  applied  by  pupil  to  his  own  com- 
positions. Personal  pronouns:  Use  after  copulative  verb. 
Use  with  compound  subjects  and  objects. 

Sixth  Week. 

1.  Analysis  of  compound  sentences;  complete  list  of  co- 
ordinate conjunctions,  use  daily  in  oral  and  written  work  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  List  on  oak  tag.  Complex  sentences  with 
object  clauses. 

2.  Part  of  speech — Verbs ;  all  modes  and  tenses ;  complete 
conjugation  or  synopsis  by  pupil  with  and  without  aid  of  text 
book. 

Pronouns  and  nouns — possessive  case.  Use  of  double  pos- 
sessive and  equivalents. 

Seventh  Week. 

1.  Complex  sentences  with  noun,  or  appositional  clause. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  of  compound  sentences. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Adverbs  and  function  of  adverbial  ex- 
pressions— conjunctive  adverb  and  subordinate  conjunctions 
classified  and  applied. 

Eighth  Week. 

1.  Complex  sentences  with  explanatory  clauses;  complex 
sentences  with  independent  clauses ;  compound  sentences  with 
independent  clauses. 

2.  Importance  of  place  or  order  of  words  in  sentences. 
Compare  verbs  and  verbals.  Verb  be ;  complete  declension, 
function  and  effect  on  case  of  predicate  noun  or  pronoun. 

Third  Month. 
Ninth  Week. 

1.  Contrast  and  construct  the  three  classes  of  verbals:  In- 
finitive,  adjectival   participles,   noun  participles    (gerundo). 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Daily  illustration  by  use  in  pupils' 
speech  and  compositions.  Verbs  drilled:  All  classes  of.  and 
their  modifications. 

Tenth  Week. 
1 .  Change  complex  sentences  to  simple  and  compound  and 


the  reverse.    Infinite  copulative  verbs  with  predicate  nouns  and 
pronouns. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  every  part  of  speech.  Give 
syntax  of  each. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  and  an 
adverbial  clause. 

Eleventh  Week. 

1.  Complex  sentences  containing  adverbial  clauses  of  de- 
gree, etc.  Write  sentences  illustrating  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  adverbial  clauses ;  classify  each  and  compare  showing 
agreement  and  dift'erence. 

2.  Some  idioms  selected  by  pupils ;  show  peculiarity ;  how 
parsed.  Verbals ;  change  from  one  kind  to  another.  Write  a 
sentence  illustrating  the  use  of  a  verbal. 

Twelfth  Week. 
1.  Complex    sentences — clauses    of    reason ;    noun    clauses 
used  as  object  or  subject.     Illative  clauses.     Write  sentences 
illustrating   the   correct    use   and   value   of    selected    rules    of 
syntax. 

Fourth  Month. 
Thirteenth  Week. 

1.  Complex  sentences  joined  to  make  a  compound  sen- 
tence ;  noun  clauses,  appositional  or  explanatory  or  antici- 
patory. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Verbs — subjunctive  mood. 

3.  Use  of  expletives. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

1.  Compound  sentences — independent  clauses.  Verb  in 
infinitive  mode. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Verb  in  imperative  mode.  Adverb 
compound :  position  in  sentence  of  adverbial  expressions. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

1.  Compound  sentences  —  independent  clauses.  Noun 
clauses   (complex  sentences)   drilled. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Participles  and  auxiliaries :  dangling 
participles.    Use  of  shall  and  will.     Place  of  only  in  sentences. 

Si.vteenth  Week. 

1.  Compound  sentences.  Sentences  containing  independent 
parts. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Verbs  con- 
tinued.   Use  of  should  and  would. 

Fifth  Month. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

1.  Sentences:  Infinitive  phrases  as  subject.  Simple,  com- 
plex, compound,  drilled. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Irregular  parts  of  verbs  ;  use  of  indica- 
tive mode. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  Infinitive  phrases  as  complement  of  verb.  Classification 
of  sentences  into  its  different  elements. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — Use  of  may  and  can.  Parts  of  irregu- 
lar verbs  concluded. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

1.  Infinitive  phrases  concluded.     Syntax  of  words  drilled. 

2.  Parts  of  Speech — 'Adverbs  drilled. 

3.  Use  of  introductory,  independent,  or  non-related  clauses. 
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PURVEYORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  YOUNG  AMERICA 

For  thirty  years  outfitters  of 
America's   best   Playgrounds 


Write  for  Catalog  and  any  Special  Counsel 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

Recreation     :      :     Engineers 

CHICOPEE         .        .  MASS. 


**Flrst  it  was  We  Base  Ball  only;  Now  we  cover  the  World  of  Sport" 


Twentieth  Week. 

Classification  in  pupils'  Note  Books  for  facts  learned  sepa- 
rately and  comparison  of  these  with  pupils'  grammar  textbook 
for  verification,  use  and  amendment. 

Frequent  use  of  textbook,  each  week  for  study,  research  and 
verification. 

Research  work  by  pupil  in  other  grammar  textbooks  for 
variety  of  treatment. 

GRADE  7B. 

Composition  by  Weeks. 

First  Month. 

Oral  discussion  by  pupils,  regarding  outline,  organization, 

arrangement  and  logical  sequence  and  value  of  material  should 

precede   the  actual   writing.     See   note  above   outlines   under 

7A  article  of  this  Monograph. 

First  Week. 

(a)  Model — Paragraph  of  home  reading.  Pupils  bring  in 
similar  paragraphs. 

Second  Week. 
The  outline  should  indicate  the  topic  sentence  and  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  Model — Description  of  historic  characters.  Pupils 
write  description  of  American  heroes. 

Third  Week. 

(c)  Model — Business  letter.  Renewal  of  order.  Pupils 
answer  foregoing  model.  Outlines.  Pupils  write  new  order. 
Outlines. 


Fourth  Week. 

(d)  Model  Letter — Dictated.  Look  for  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, etc. 

Second  Month. 

Fifth  Week. 

(e)  Model  Composition  on  How  I  Spend  My  Leisure  Time. 
Hygiene.  Pupils  write  composition  giving  reasons  for  lack  of 
good  health. 

Sixth  Week. 

(f)  Model  Letter  to  the  teacher  asking  to  be  excused  for 
the  afternoon.  Pupils  write  similar  letter.  Best  ^lodel  of  pupil 
placed  on  the  blackboard. 

Seventh  Week, 
{g)   Model  Motto — Write  paragraph.     Pupils  discuss  class 
motto,  write  paragraph.     Best  Model  send  to  7 A  as  guide  for 
7 A  class. 

Eighth  Week, 
(h)   Model  Advertisement — Houses  for  sale.     Pupils  write 
advertisements  for  sales  of  all  kinds. 

Third  Month. 
Ninth  Week. 
(i)   Model  Exposition — Pupils  write  exposition. 
How  to  make  a  kite. 
How  to  bake  a  cake,  etc. 
Correlate  with  7B  Science  Teacher. 
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Tenth  Week. 
(/)    Model    Paragraph — Pupils    write    paragraph    on    effi- 
ciency of  class  officers  and  use  best  composition  for  officers' 
meeting  and  direction. 

Eleventh  Week, 
{k)   Model   Letter- — Ticket   for   dance  stating  price,   time, 
place,  etc.    Pupils  compose  similar  card. 
Twelfth  Week. 
(/)   Model  Description  of  American  and   English  battles. 
Correlate  with  7B  History.    Pupils  write  description  of  Ameri- 
cans and  English  in  comparative  form. 

Fourth  Month. 
Thirteenth  Week, 
(m)   Model  Description — Inventions.    Pupils  imitate  model, 
using  topic  Inventions  I  Have  Made. 

Fourteenth  Week, 
(n)   Model  Letter — Excuse  for  absence  from  school.    Must 
show  progress  beyond  7A  class.     Compare  7A  and  7B  work. 
Pupils  write  excuse  for  morning's  absence. 
Fifteenth  Week, 
(a)   Model  Narration — -Story  of  coming  holiday — events — 
why.     Pupils  select  holidays  of  the  year  and  relate  why  cele- 
brated.   Send  best  five  to  7A,  6B,  6A,  5B,  5A  classes  as  models. 
Sixteenth  Week, 
(p)  Model  Book  Report — Pupils  write  paragraph  on  home 
reading.     Have  a  class  commonplace  book,  also  one  for  each 
pupil.    Select  best  for  reading  at  library  period. 

Fifth  Month. 
Seventeenth  Week, 
(q)   Model — Description  of  model  pictures.     Pupils  select 
own  picture,  write  description. 

Eighteenth  Week, 
(r)   Model  Letter  to  Teacher — Excuse  for  absence;  ask  for 
homework  missed.    Also,  How  I  Study  at  Home. 
Nineteenth  Week, 
(s)   Model    Paragraph — Topics    selected.      Topics    given. 
Pupils  write  paragraphs.    Pupils  write  on  How  to  Study  Geog- 
raphy, How  to  Study  History,  How  to  Study  Spelling,  etc. 
Tzventieth  Week, 
(t)   Model — Description   of   characters   in  class   literature. 
Pupils  select  own  models. 

Emery's  Constructive  English  for  the  Higher  Grades  of 
the  Grammar  School  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  has  some  excel- 
lent plans  for  outlines  and  composition.  The  subjects  selected 
have  a  lively  interest  because  they  appeal  to  the  ever>-day 
experience  of  the  child.  They  will  develop  power  of  observa- 
tion and  discrimination  and  teach  him  how  to  analyze  a  sub- 
ject, interpret  its  meaning  and  to  construct  new  combinations. 
Taste  and  appreciation  for  the  good  in  literature  is  fostered. 

8A  PROSE  MEMORY  GEM. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  Administration  will  be  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  our  sister 
republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  promote  in 
every  proper  and  honorable  way  the  interests  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  peoples  of  the  two  continents.  I  earnestly  desire 
the  most  cordial  understanding  and  co-operation  between  the 


peoples  and  leaders  of  America,  and,  therefore,  deem  it  my  duty 
to  make  this  brief  statement : 

"Co-operation  is  possible  only  when  supported  at  every  turn 
by  the  orderly  processes  of  just  government  based  upon  law, 
not  upon  arbitrary  or  irregular  force.  We  hold,  as  I  am  sure 
all  thoughtful  leaders  of  republican  governments  everywhere 
hold,  that  just  government  rests  always  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  order  based 
upon  law  and  upon  the  public  conscience  and  approval.  We 
shall  look  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of  mutual  inter- 
course, respect  and  co-operation."  (By)  Woodrow  Wilson. 
From  Joseph  P.  Tumulty's  Woodrow  Wilson  as  I  Know  Him. 
New  York  Times.  Nov.  8,  1921. 

8B  MEMORY  SELECTION 
President  Wilson's  Address  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 

Mr.  Commander,  Fellow  Citizens: 

The  program  has  conferred  an  unmerited  dignity  upon  the 
remarks  I  am  going  to  make  by  calling  them  an  address,  because 
I  am  not  here  to  deliver  an  address.  I  am  here  merely  to 
show  in  my  official  capacity  the  sympathy  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment with  the  objects  of  the  occasion,  and  also  to  speak  just  a 
word  of  the  sentiment  that  is  in  my  own  heart. 

Any  Memorial  Day  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  a  day  touched 
with  sorrowful  memory,  and  yet  I  for  one  do  not  see  how  we 
can  have  any  thought  of  pity  for  the  men  whose  memory  we 
honor  today.  I  do  not  pity  them.  I  envy  them,  rather ;  because 
theirs  is  a  great  work  for  liberty  unaccomplished  and  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  work  unfinished,  testing  our  strength  where 
their  strength  has  already  been  tested.  There  is  a  touch  of 
sorrow,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  reassurance  also  in  a  day  like 
this,  because  we  know  how  the  men  of  America  have  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  it  fills  our  minds  with  a 
perfect  assurance  that  that  response  will  come  again  in  equal 
measure,  with  equal  majesty,  and  with  a  result  which  will  hold 
the  attention  of  all  mankind. 

When  you  reflect  upon  it,  these  men  who  died  to  preserve 
the  Union  died  to  preserve  the  instrument  which  we  are  now 
using  to  serve  the  world — a  free  Nation  espousing  the  cause 
of  human  liberty.  In  one  sense  tiie  great  struggle  into  which 
we  have  now  entered  is  an  American  struggle,  because  it  is 
in  defense  of  American  honor  and  American  rights,  but  it  is  a 
world  struggle.  It  is  the  struggle  of  men  who  love  liberty 
everywhere,  and  because  she  will  rise  to  a  greater  thing.  We 
have  said  in  the  beginning  that  we  planted  this  great  Govern- 
ment that  men  who  wished  freedom  might  have  a  place  of 
refuge  and  a  place  where  their  hope  could  be  realized,  and  now 
having  established  such  a  Government,  having  preserved  such 
a  Government,  having  vindicated  the  power  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment, we  are  saying  to  all  mankind,  "We  did  not  set  this 
Government  up  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  selfish  and 
separate  liberty,  for  we  are  now  ready  to  come  to  your  assist- 
ance and  fight  out  upon  the  field  of  the  world  the  cause  of 
human  liberty."  In  this  thing  America  attains  her  full  dignity 
and  the  full  fruition  of  her  great  purpose. 

No  man  can  be  glad  that  such  things  have  happened  as  we 
have  witnessed  in  these  last  fateful  years,  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  permitted  to  us  to  be  glad  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  principles  that  we  profess  to  be  living  principles  that 
live  in  our  hearts,  and  to  have  a  chance  by  the  pouring  out  of 
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MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


our  blood  and  treasure  to  vindicate  the  thing  which  we  have 
professed.  For,  my  friends,  the  real  fruition  of  life  is  to  do 
the  thing  we  have  said  we  wished  to  do.  There  are  times 
when  words  seem  empty  and  only  action  seems  great.  Such 
a  time  has  come,  and  in  the  providence  of  God,  America  will 
once  more  have  an  opportunity  to  show  that  she  was  born  to 
serve  mankind. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HECTOGRAPH. 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

(2)  Creation  of  social  responsibility. 

(3)  Importance  of  physical  activity  in  class-room. 

This  successful  attempt  to  teach  by  the  project  method  was 
ably  described  in  the  New  York  Globe  of  August  6,  7,  8,  1919, 
by  Bruce  Bliven.  Place  the  child  in  situations  approximating 
adult  life.  A  need  for  something  he  wants  to  know  or  do 
arises.  The  project  is  started.  The  pupil  voluntarily  solves 
the  problem  through  spontaneous  interest.  He  goes  to  the 
teacher  for  further  direction.  He  will  retain  this  knowledge 
because  he  had  a  purpose  in  mind  when  he  asked  for  guid- 
ance. Some  of  this  free  activity  can  be  utilized  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth  years  instead  of  formalized  study. 

As  the  child  reacts  to  his  own  environment,  through  invol- 
untary attention  to  projects  that  he  himself  selected  the  method 
is  planned  to  use  the  social  characteristic  impulses  of  the  pupil, 
to  pound,  to  dig,  to  slide,  to  climb,  to  pull.  The  motor  activ- 
ities are  all  satisfied  by  appropriate  apparatus  in  gymnasium 
or  playground.  Other  constructive  activities  may  be  satisfied 
by  busy  work  or  play  group  work.  Building  blocks,  boards, 
scissors,  cloth,  paper,   dolls,  doll  clothes,  toy   dishes,   sets  of 


On  the  New  York  City  List 
The    Alexander-Dewey  Arithmetic 

The  socialized  recitations,  often  dramatized,  make  this  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  arithmetic.  Grades  3 — 4,  No.  6293; 
Grades  5—6,  No.  6294;   Grades  7—8,  No.  6295. 

Horace   Mann   Readers 

A  reading  method  that  gives  quick,  dt-finite,  and  lasting  re- 
sults. The  teachers'  manuals  plan  each  day's  work  for  the 
first   three  years.     Sec   Supply   List   for  items. 

Woodburn   and   Moran's   Histories 

Introduction   to   American    History     for   6th    year,   No.   6770. 
Elementary  American  History  and  Government  for  7th  and  8th 

years,   No.  6769. 

Alexander's    New    Spelling   Book 

The  New  York  City  edition  includes  all  the  required  Mem- 
ory Gems,  Ayres'  Measuring  Scale,  Jones'  Hundred  Demons, 
dictionary  drills,  dictation  exercises,  new  word  lists.  Grades 
2—\,    No.    7453;    Grades    5—6,    No.    7454;    Grades    7—8,   No. 

7455. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers 

449  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

W.  R.  CROWLEY,   Representative 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of  primary   colors   is   to  be  a  part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 


UHVUE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color   Brushes  for   school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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dishes,  toy  animals,  engines,  automobiles  are  also  included. 
Clay  modelling  is  a  great  help.  Occasional  use  of  typewriter 
and  large  sized  building  blocks  showed  increasing  prolonged 
interest  for  the  pupils.  Qualities  of  leadership  and  discipline 
become  apparent  in  these  spontaneous  social  co-operations. 

The  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  should  attempt  to  have 
the  busy  work  at  seat,  or  board,  or  in  playground  or  in  the 
rooms  of  the  ungraded  class  in  workshop  along  similar  lines 
to  those  noted  in  the  Project  Method.  Mr.  Bliven  says  we 
"can  thus  develop  the  social  qualities  of  adaptability,  leadership, 
ability  to  work  in  groups,  resourcefulness,  perseverance  and 
creative  imagination,  and  create  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  learning." 

Books  useful  to  teachers  of  lA  or  IB  in  teaching  number 
busy  work. 

Walsh :  Methods  in  Teaching  Arithmetic ;  Heath. 

Smith:  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics;  Macmillan. 

McLellan  &  Dewey :  Psychology  of  Number ;  Appleton. 

Klapper :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  ;  Appleton. 

McMurry:  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic;  Macmillan. 

Stone:  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic;  Sanborn. 

Brown  &  Coff man :  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic ;  Row,  Peter- 
son. 
Number  Games  and  Rhymes — Teachers'  College  Record,  1912. 

Every  teacher  should  have  ready  for  reference  a  copy  of 
each  of  these  books  in  order  to  carry  out  correctly  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  learning  and  teaching  process.  In  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Teachers  Monographs  we  shall  describe  in 
detail  the  use  of  these  teaching  guides  in  lA,  IB  and  other 
grades.  Cards  arranged  by  subject,  class  or  term  should  be 
filed  by  the  teacher  with  her  term  plan,  monthly  progress,  and 
daily  record  book  showing  not  only  what  essential  facts  or 
principles  are  taught,  but  what  educational  principles  are  em- 
phasized and  which  methods  produced  the  best  results.  The 
cards  will  become  more  valuable  each  term. 

COMPOSITION— 7A. 

{Continued  from  page  32) 
Nineteenth  Week. 
(s)   Model — Dialogue  Conversation. 

Pupils  write  dialogue  between  two  of  their  friends. 
Tzventieth  Week. 
(t)  Model — Biography  of  grade  literature  author. 
Pupils  write  imaginary  biography. 

GRAMMAR— 7A. 

{Continued  from  page  33) 
There  are  about  15  (fifteen)  daily  morning  and  evening  ■ 
newspapers  published  in  N.  Y.  City.  Divide  your  class  of  45 
pupils  into  15  groups.  Let  each  group  write  to  one  selected 
newspaper  on  an  interesting  topic.  See  how  many  are  accepted 
and  printed.  Take  your  class  to  see  printing  of  newspaper  in 
nearest  newspaper  office. 

GRAMMAR— 7B. 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

2.  Parts  of  Speech  drilled  and  reviewed. 

3.  Phrases  drilled  and  reviewed. 
Clauses  drilled  and  reviewed. 
Adjuncts  (modifiers)  drilled  and  reviewed. 

Rules  of  Syntax;  classified,  arranged,  organized  in  order 
of  relation  and  imjxirtance. 

Consult  Hodge  &  Lee  for  rules  of  Syntax. 


ENGLISH  6A-8B. 

{Continued   from  page   30) 

The  lists  he  studied  in  lower  grades,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, should  be  sent  to  the  6A  Grade  teacher  and  to  his  English 
teacher  as  the  pupil  advances.  This  is  now  the  problem  for 
the  6A  teacher :  Her  pupils  have  studied  2,000  words  since  the 
2A,  know  some  stems,  prefixes,  suffixes  and  spelling  rules ; 
they  have  been  taught  how  to  use  a  dictionary.  How  shall  she 
plan  her  work?  What  600  words  should  she  give  them  in 
6  Yr.,  and  so  on,  what  additional  stems,  prefixes  and 
suffixes  ?  What  synonyms  shall  she  teach  in  7A,  7B,  8A,  SB  ? 
How  shall  she  show  them  the  further  use  of  dictionary  and 
books  of  reference  and  research? 

Arranged  chronologically  in  individual  pupil  envelopes,  she 
should  also  have  a  copy  of  the  Word  Lists  of  the  5 A  and  5B 
teacher.  By  a  brief  inspection  of  this  work  during  a  supervised 
study  period  she  can  get  a  comprehensive  survey  of  her  pupils' 
ability,  industry  and  progress.  Each  composition  should  be 
considered  for  quantity  and  quality — i.  e.,  the  number  of 
words,  ideas,  arrangement  and  general  effectiveness  as  to  clear- 
ness, accuracy,  fitness,  neatness,  arrangement.  She  should 
especially  note  the  ability  of  pupils  to  make  outlines  and  to 
develop  these  through  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

During  another  free  study  period  she  should  call  up  a 
group  of  pupils  to  her  desk  and  estimate  and  record  their 
ability  to  discuss  clearly  and  coherently  worth-while,  suitable 
topics  of  interest,  including  reports  of  books  suggested  by 
teachers  for  home  reading.  During  these  oral  discussions  the 
instructor  should  observe  and  note  individual  pupil's  use  of 
common  irregular  verbs,  prepositions,  connectives,  conjunc- 
tions, and  relative  pronouns. 

Teachers  will  find  the  Delaney  systems  of  Class  Record 
Cards  a  great  help  in  this  diagnosis  of  ability  of  individual 
pupils  in  English.  The  cards  contain  spaces  for  recording 
ability  in  each  division  in  English,  furnish  a  seat  plan  for  class 
and  obviate  waste  of  time  in  calling  roll  for  punctuality  and 
attendance. 

To  solve  this  problem,  each  teacher  must  equip  her  pupils 
with  a  standard  grade  speller  and  also  with  an  individual 
spelling  note  book  alphabetically  arranged.  No  school  will 
have  exactly  the  same  words  as  another,  no  class  will  have 
the  exact  words,  or  even  two  classes  of  same  grade  in  same 
school  will  require  some  different  words  owing  to  individuality, 
environment,  ability,  etc.,  of  pupils,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  words  can  be  classified  for  a  school  and  for  the  grade. 
The  best  plan  would  be  for  a  committee  of  grade  teachers  to 
decide  on  the  best  words  for  each  grade  and  for  review.  Each 
teacher  of  an  upper  grade  should  possess  her  grade  list  and 
those  of  the  grades  below.  This  is  true  also  for  prefixes, 
suffixes,  stems,  and  synonyms.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pupil 
knows  the  meaning  of  each  word  on  his  spelling  list,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  listed  for  peculiar  orthographic  eccentricities  or 
historical  or  literary  allusions.  These  might  be  kept  in  a  sup- 
plementary reference  list. 

The  work  of  selecting  the  best  spelling  lists  is  a  matter  for 
individual  schools,  but  in  the  interests  of  securing  good  results 
in  spelling  with  an  economy  of  time  and  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency, the  next  issue  of  the  Teachers'  Monograph  will  print 
a  list  of  most  suitable  words  for  second  and  upper  years.  The 
editor  will  gladly  receive  any  lists  submitted  and  from  these 
a  general  list  can  be  made. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH   AVENUE     -        -        -     NEW   YORK 
623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE    -   CHICAGO 

PUBLISHERS    OF 
THE   ALDINE   GROUP    OF   TEXTBOOKS 
on  Reading,  Spelling  and   Language  have  just  issued 

THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  AMERICA 

Lessons   in   Elementary   English  and  Citizenship  for   Adults 

Books   One   and   Two   and   a  Teachers'   Manual 

BOOK  ONE  is  built  upon  a  very  gradually  increasing 
vocabulary  developed  by  the  context  and  correlated  conversa- 
tion for  each  lesson.  Print  and  script  sentences  appear  and 
are  learned  simultaneously.  Each  sentence  in  this  book  is 
built  with  the  special  purpose  to  be  propaganda  for  American 
ideals. 

Correlated  with  these  reading  lessons  are  simple,  graded 
exercises  in  arithmetic,  turning  directly  upon  the  learner's 
practical  experience.  A  carefully  worked  out  writing  system 
of  which  the  spelling  scheme  becomes  a  correlated  part,  and 
a  scientifically  constructed  adult  writing  scale  for  measuring 
the  learner's  writing  progress  are  two  original  helps  for  the 
teachers. 

BOOK  TWO  deals  chiefly  with  biographies  of  great  men 
of  America  and  other  countries,  great  because  they  sacrificed 
and  struggled  for  high  ideals  and  purposes,  who  lived  a  life 
of  service  for  their  country  and  for  humanity.  Every  read- 
ing lesson  is  a  lesson  in  history,  civics,  arithmetic,  writing, 
spelling,  and  geography,  but  most  of  all,  in  the  purposes  and 
ideals  of  America. 

THE  MYERS 
MENTAL  MEASURE 

A    GROUP    INTELLIGENCE   TEST 

adapted  from  the  Army  Tests  and  Stanford-Binet  to  groups 
of  individuals  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University, 
and  an  Examiner's  Manual  entitled  "MEASURING  MINDS" 

By    CAROLINE    E.    MYERS 
and   GARRY   C.   MYERS,   Ph.D. 

This  Manual  gives  the  aims,  purposes,  and  application  of 
intelligence  tests  in  general  and  of  "The  Myers  Mental 
Measure  in  particular.  It  will  be  of  aid  to  all  who  use 
intelligence  ratings. 

The  Myers  Mental  Measure  supplies  a  very  practical  need 
of  a  group  intelligence  test: 

1.  It  is  a  single  continuous  scale  of  a  few  pages  applicable 
to  all  ages. 

2.  It  is  brief  and  simple,  yet  scientific. 

3.  It  is  independent  of  school  experience;  it  finds  the 
bright  child  who  would  not  ordinarily  be  found  in  terms  of 
his  school  performance. 

4.  Any  teacher  can  learn  to  give  it  accurately  and  to  score 
with  precision. 

General  and  specific  directions  for  giving  and  scoring  the 
tests  are  presented  together  with  norms  based  on  over  15,000 
cases. 
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The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers 

FOR  SILENT  AND 
ORAL  READING 

By  Emma  Miller  Bolenius 

Author   of   "Teaching   Literature   in    the 

Grammar     Grades     and     High     School," 

"Tlie      Teaching      of      Oral       English," 

"Everyday    English   Composition." 


A  SERIES  of  basal  readers  for  the  Fourth,   Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Grades. 

In  the  Teachers'  Manual  there  is  help  so  concrete  that 
even  inexperienced  teachers  will  secure  results. 

In  the  three  Readers  for  the  4th,  Sth  and  6th  grades  there 
is  full  study  equipment  with  each  article,  story,  or  poem. 

The  editor  has  succeeded  in  bringing  her  own  personal 
touch  into  this  study  equipment.  She  makes  reading  a 
delight  for  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  organization  and  balance  of  the  series  render  it 
splendidly  adapted  for  basal  use. 

A  number  of  authors  not  available  in  other  readers  have 
been  secured  for  these  books. 

Progressive  teachers  eager  to  vitalize  their  reading  will 
welcome  this  series. 

Four  major  objects  of  the  Bolenius  Readers  are: 

To  direct  silent  reading 

To  motivate  oral  reading 

To  develop  the  reading  habit  in  children 

To  broaden  the  child's  outlook  on  life. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


"IF  WE  MADE  IT,  ITS  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,       Schools      and      Associations 

15  JOHN  STREET        NEW  YORK 

Bronx  Branch:  1900  Bathgate  Aye. 

CLASS,  FRATERNITY,  CLUB  AND 
SOCIETY  PINS,  BUTTONS  AND 
RINGS,  MEDALS,  STERLING 
SILVER  CUPS,  BADGES. 

Phone:  Cortland  8143 


<( 


ASK  TO  SEE 

THE  NEWEST" 


A  unique  and  substantial  ring  with  oddly  formed  mono- 
gram, family  crest,  fraternity  insignia,  etc.,  struck  abso- 
lutely in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  carved  dies,  set  with  a 
FINE  DIAMOND  and  birthstone,  including  raised  gold 
monogram,  completely  finished. 

Solid  10- Karat   Gold  Solid  14-Karat  Gold 

$12.00 Large  Size $13.50 

9.50 Medium   Size    10.50 

7.50 Small   Size    8.50 

Large  Size   for  Men       Medium   and   Small   Size   to  Match,   for  Women 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


40  TEACHERS     MONOGRAPHS 


SAVE  A  PLACE  FOR  THE 

Frye-Atwood  New  Geography 


If  you  believe  in  stressing  the  human  side  of  the  subject, 

If  the  regional  treatment  appeals  to  you  strongly, 

If  special  emphasis  on  industry  seems  to  you  a  necessity. 

Book  One,  Supply-Book  Number  6491 -A 
Book  Two,  Supply-Book  Number  649 1-B 

GINN  &  COMPANY        70  Fifth  Avenue        MANHAHAN 


The  New  Teaching  of  English 

HODGE  AND  LEE'S 
ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH:  SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN 

List  No. 

Book  One,  Grades  4,  5,  and  6  6627B 

Book  Two,  Grades  7  and  8  6627C 

ORAL  COMPOSITION  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

FUNCTIONAL  GRAMMAR 

^  The  publishers  invite  your  correspondence 


CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 
NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  1922  SUPPLY  LIST 


The  Heart  of  Oak  Books 

(Revised) 
BOOK  I— GRADES  lA-lB 

The  best  of  English  rhymes  and  jingles  are  con- 
tained in  Book  I.  Through  these  the  child  is  taught 
easily  to  read  and  enjoy.     List  No.  7262A. 

BOOK  II— GRADES  2A-2B 

Book  II  is  full  of  fables  and  fairy  tales  thai  at  once 
arouse  the  child's  interest.  A  few  carefully  selected 
poems  are  included.    7262B. 

BOOK  III— GRADES  3A-3B 

The  children  who  use  this  book  are  interested 
chiefly  in  stories  of  the  imagination.  There  are  fairy 
tales  from  Grimm  and  from  Andersen,  and  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  Carroll.  These  naturally 
lead  the  way  into  the  open  fields  of  literature  found  in 
the  higher  books.     7262C. 

This  well  known  series  has  been  restored  to  the 
supply  list  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  the  old  fashioned  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and  Fairy  Tales. 
7234A — Kendall  Fourth  Reader,  Grades  4A-4B. 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  well  known  Kendall 


series,    and   will    strongly    appeal    to    both    pupil   and 

teacher. 

7181E — Harrington   &  Cunningham's   First   Book  for 
Non-English  Speaking  People. 

7181 F — Harrington  &  Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non- 
English    Speaking   People. 

7363 — Harrington  &  Cunningham's  Language  Lessons 
— For  Teacher's  Use. 
A  popular  series  of  Readers  specially  designed  for 

Evening  Schools,  and  C-classes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

7844B — Stone  &  Fickett's  Famous  Days  in  the  Century 

of  Invention  (For  Fifth  Year — Group  A). 
7583A— Welsh's   A   Book   of   Nursery   Rhymes,   Book 
One,   First  Year. 

Welsh's  A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Book 
Two,  First  Year. 

7986A — Stevenson's  Treasure  Island — Eighth  &  Ninth 
Years. 

8037B — Cooper's    Last    of    the    Mohicans — Eighth    & 

Ninth   Years. 
8046A— Scott's  Ivanhoe— Eighth  &  Ninth  Years. 
8045A— Long's  Old  English  Ballads,  Seventh,  Eighth 

&  Ninth  Years. 


ARIXHIVIEXIC 


63.^7A — Hart's  Junior  Fligh  School  Mathematics,  Book 
One,  Grades  7A-8B. 


6463A — Gardner   &    Murtland's    Industrial .  Arith.    for 
Vocational  Scho(.)ls. 


FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


fa707F — O'Toole's  Practical   English  for  New  Ameri- 
cans, First  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

()707F — O'Toole's   Practical   English   for  New  Ameri- 
cans, Intermediate  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

6707G — O'Toole's    Practical    English,    Teachers    Ed. 
Ten  years  of  experience  in  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners   have    gone    into    the    making    of    this    series. 
Thorough  experimenting  with  all  the  current  methods 


has  resulted  in  the  fusion  of  their  best  features  into  the 
metiiod  incorporated  here.  Added  to  these  is  a  system 
of  senlences  developed  from  pivotal  word.s — Miss 
O'Toole's  distinctive  contribution  to  the  art  of  English 
teaching.  This  method,  taught  through  well-planned 
lessons,  helpful  illustrations,  and  devices  which  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  pupils,  has  earned  a  justly  high 
reputation  in  the  short  time  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  book. 


A  RECENT  AND  TIMELY  PUBLICATION 

McVENN'S  GOOD  MANNERS  AND  RIGHT  CONDUCT 

In  a  report  made  the  other  day  by  Associate  Superintendent  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  on  the  teaching  of  good  manners,  the  McA'enn  books  were  specifically  named  and  recom- 
mended.   After  many  citations  made  from  these  books  the  report  concludes  as  follows : 

"  These  books  are  now  on  our  Text-Book  Supply  List  and  available  to  all  principals." 

List  No.  7909— Part  One.  5th  or  6th.  Years.  List  No.  7993— Part  Two,  7th  or  8th  Years. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COIVIPAISJY 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
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NEW  BOOKS 


STORY  HOUR  READINGS 

By    E.    C.    HARTWELL,    Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Year    Sixth  Year  Eighth  Year 

Fifth  Year        Seventh  Year     Teacher's  Manual 

This  series  is  intended  for  the  pupil  after  he  has 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  may  be  used 
to  follow  any  method  taught  in  the  first  three  years. 
The  material  included  represents  the  best  author- 
ship in  the  different  fields  regardless  of  time  or  na- 
tionality, and  affords  excellent  oportunity  for  train- 
ing in  silent  reading.  An  unusual  amount  of  space 
is  devoted  to  modern  writers.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  the  child  a  taste  for  books,  to  develop 
his  character,  to  provide  training  for  citizenship, 
and  to  teach  him  to  read  with  reasonable  speed  and 
to  retain  what  he  has  read. 


RAY'S  LECTURAS  PARA  PRINCIPIANTES 

By  MEDORA  LOOMIS  RAY,  Chairman, 
Spanish  Department,  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

175  Pages  With  Vocabularies  and 

Illustrations 

An  unusually  easy  and  interesting  supplementary 
reader  for  the  first  half-year  in  Spanish  in  either 
junior  high  schools  or  senior  high  schools.  Through 
an  attractive  story  of  two  children  and  their  uncle, 
which  forms  the  theme  of  the  entire  book,  it  gives 
pupils  a  practical  vocabulary  of  everyday  life.  In 
a  very  interesting  way  it  provides  a  wide  range  of 
information  about  South  American  rcalia.  The 
forty  short  lessons,  all  connected  in  thought,  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  work  consisting  of  text,  grammar 
drill,  questions  in  Spanish,  vocabulary,  and  ma- 
terial for  translation  into  Spanish. 


FINCH'S  EVERYDAY  CIVICS— 

Community,  State  and  Nation 

By  CHARLXS  EDGAR  FINCH,  Director 
of  Junior  High  School  Grades  and 
Citizenship,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 

326  Pages  With  Illustrations 

This  book  presents  definite  training  for  citizen- 
ship by  bringing  the  subject  within  the  everyday 
life  of  boys  and  girls.  The  activities  of  the  class 
organized  as  a  club  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
teaching.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Fed- 
eral constitution.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  prob- 
lem and  closes  with  a  summary  and  questions  for 
investigation,  discussion  and  action.  A  spirit  of 
patriotic  Americanism  permeates  the  book  which 
is  especially  suitable  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  the  elementary  schools  and  for  the  civics 
courses  of  the  junior  high  schools. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS:  To 
accompany  Brigham  and  McFarlane's 
Essentials  of  Geography 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  today 
in  the  teaching  of  geography,  teachers  are  requir- 
ing more  complete  aids  and  better  equipment.  This 
new  Manual  gives  all  this  needed  assistance.  Not 
only  does  it  deal  in  detail  with  the  teaching  of  this 
series,  but  it  also  provides  much  illuminating  dis- 
cussion of  the  pedagogy  of  geography. 

The  breadth  of  this  discussion  is  indicated  by 
the  following  chapter  headings  in  the  second  half 
of  the  book:  Geography  in  the  Higher  Grades; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Geography ;  Problems  in 
Geography;  The  Use  of  'Pictures;  Field  Work  for 
Older  Pupils;  Geography  as  a  Social  Science;  Mini- 
mum Essentials ;  Books  for  Teachers. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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SIDNEY    MARSDEN    FUERST 

Principal   Public    Schocl    58,    Brooklyn 

JAMES  A.  O'DONNELL  MARIE  BAYER  CAMPBELL 

Principal    Public    Schoc.l   -4.!.    I'.'Khn  Principal     Pulilic     Scliocil 

147.    Girls    r.rcpoklyn 

ALICE  HASLUCK,  Assistant 

CONTENTS 

English — lA    47 

English — 1 B     49 

English — 2 A    51 

English — 2B     53 

English — 3A    55 

English — 3B     57 

English— 4A 59 

English — 4B     61 

English — 5A    63 

English— 5B     65 

Grammar — 6A     67 

Grammar — 6B      69 

English — 7A     71 

English — 7B     73 

English — 8A    75 

English — 8B     76 

Published    Four   times   during   the   school    year.    Tan.,    Mar.,    May,    Nov., 

by   Teachers  Monographs  Co..   25    East    i4th    St.,   New   York,   N.    Y. 
Send    all     communications    to     Post    Office     Box    60,     Station     O,     New 

York,    N.    Y. 
Subscription    price.    One    Dollar    a    year,    four    numbers.      Single    copies, 

thirty-five    cents. 
Entered  as  Secnnd-CIass  Matter,  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

under  the   Act  of  March   3,   1879. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

A    Study    in    Percentages 


91.4%  Of  all  official  court  reporters  in  tlie  United  States 
use  Pitmanic   Shorthand. 

98.3%  The  world's  record  for  Speed  and  Accuracy  at  200, 
240,  280  words  per  minute,  made  liy  N;itlian  Behrin, 
an  Isaac  Pitman  writer. 

99.9%  Accuracy  in  tests  at  240  and  280  words  a  minute. 
N.  Y.  State  Reporters'  Association,  1920.  Nathan 
Behrin  made  only  one  error  in  the  240  words  a 
minute  test,  and  only  three  errors  in  the  280  test. 
This   is   the   World's   Record. 

100%  System  for  efficiency  and  progress.  Easiest  to 
learn,  easiest  to  write  and  easiest  to  read. 

Ask  for   Isaac    Pitman   Shorthand 

Accept  No  Substitute 

Write  for  particulars  of  Free  Courses  for  Teachers 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 


2  West  45111  Street 


q4  teacher  may  be  puzzled 

to  know  how  to  interest  her  pupils  in  form- 
ing health  habits.  It  is  not  so  simple  a  sub- 
ject as  it  may  seem.  It  must  be  suggested 
in  an  engaging  way,  one  thought  at  a  time. 
But  what  a  difference  the  observance  of 
personal  hygiene  makes  in  the  conduct  of 
a  school  room! 

It  is  the  experience  of  teachers  that  children 
who  are  taught  health  habits  are  very  much 
more  alert  and  better  able  to  do  good  work  in 
school  than  are  children  who  have  neglected 
teeth  and  unclean  mouths.  One  teacher  wrote: 
"The  results  of  our  Dental  Hygiene  work  are 
showing  in  every  phase  of  school  life  —  better 
sanitation  of  body,  better  behavior,  and  better 
co-operation  of  parents." 

The  Colgate  Educational  Department  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  teachers  with  Dental  Hygiene 
lessons  that  will  last  throughout  the  year. 


Colgate's  Classfoom  Helps  Sent  Free 

Trial  luhes  of  Rihhon  Dental  Crearrtf  reminder  cards,  charts^ 
clever  jingles^  and  other  practical  material  will  be  sent  to 
teachers  once  a  year.    Fill  out  and  send  in  the  coupon  today  to 

COLGATE  8C  CO. 

Dept.  1 
199  Fulton  St., N.Y. 


COLGATE  8c  CO.  Dept,  1  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

1  am  a  teacher  in  tlie School 

District  No No.  of  pupils  in  my  direct  charge 

Reference  (name  of  School  Superintendent  or  member  of  School  Board) 


lour  name. 


Topulation County State 

Flease  send  me,  free  of  charge, "Colgate's  Classroom  Helps.** 

(Write  here,  accurate  express  or  parcel  pose  shipping  address,  stating  which.) 

(This  offer  is  good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 
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ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  LIST  FOR  1922 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Complete  English  for   the  Grades 

By  Arthur  T.  Gorton,  Prin.  P.  S.  No.  27,  Bronx,  and  Edgar 
S.  Pitkin,  late  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

6696a  Book  I,      3A-4B $0.63 

6626a  Book  II,    5A-6B 90 

6626b  Book  III,  7A-8B 84 

These  books  will  be  found  especially  helpful  in  the  fund 
of  illustrative  material  in  the  composition,  dictation,  ety- 
mology, homonym  and  synonym  lessons. 

The  pupil  who  has  this  book  in  his  hands  cannot  help 
realizing  something  of  the  richness  and  spontaneity  of  the 
English  language. 

The  exercises  in  etymology  and  word  study  are  espe- 
cially good  and  those  in  applied  grammar  are  an  excellent 
supplement  to  the  formal  grammar  of  the  grades. 


English  by  Grades 

By  Joseph  T.  Griffin,  Prin.  P.  S.  No.  114,  Manhattan,  and 
Miss  Frances  MorafT,  Asst.  to  Prin,  P.  S.  No.  114,  Manhattan 

6696b  Book  I,      5A $0.33 

6696c  Book  II,     5B 33 

6696d  Book  III,  6A 36 

6696e  Book  IV     6B 36 

These   books   represent   the   application   of  business  effi- 
ciency to  class  room  progress. 

1 — Cover  maximiun  English  work  of  the  grade. 
2 — Convenient  for  purposes  of  review. 
3 — Standard  methods  are  suggested  for  each  type. 
4 — Pupils  can  note  their  own  improvement  and  progress. 
S — Train  pupils  in  orderly  habits  of  mind. 
6 — At  once  a  plan  and  progress  book — as  well  as  a  text- 
book. 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  11  Union  Square  West,  New  York 


Represented  by  Mr.  George  C.  Field  and  Mr.  Joseph  Reichert 


Phone  5140  Stuyvesant 


"The  Outstanding  Good  Points  of 

The  Anderson  Arithmetics 

are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to 
maJce  a   selection   for  brief  mention" 

This  comment  was  made  by  a  noted  expert 
on  elementary  education  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing colleges.  He  does,  however,  mention  the 
following  particularly  striking  features: 

1.  Sequence  of  topics  and  easy  gradation 

2.  Freedom  from  "frills."    They  are  sensible  in  sug- 
gestions and  methods 
Excellence  of  reviews  and  drills 
Modern,  practical  problems 
Useless  arithmetic  courageously  eliminated 
Approaches  to  algebra  and  geometry  established 

7.  Clear  make-up — typography  and  arrangement  of 
pages 


The  Test  and  Study  Spellers 

By  STARCH  and  MIRICK 

Bring  to  the  pupil  words  he  actually  needs 
to  use. 

Economize  time  and  efifort  by  drilling  the 
pupil  only  on  those  words  he  cannot 
already  spell. 

Furnish  the  teacher  with  definite  sugges- 
tions for  the  everyday  conduct  of  the 
course  in  spelling,  such  as  are  provided 
by  no  other  series. 

Systematically  review  and  test  the  more  diffi- 
cult words. 

This  series  is  creating  widespread  interest  Large 
cities  are  adopting  it.  Any  communications  sent 
to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  a  reply  telling  you 
all  about  them. 


Both  series  on  the  authorized  list  for  New  York  City 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

126  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Perry  and   Eichmann's  Grammars 


(Book  One,  5A-5B 


Book  Two,  6A-6B 


6670a 


6669c 


Book  Three,  7A-7B 

6669cl 


Book  Four,  8A-8B) 
6669e 


NEW  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK— Both  Method  and  Drill 

The  method  of  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  is  to  habituate  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  correct  Eng- 
lish. Right  habits  of  speech  can  be  formed  only  through  constant  drill.  To  afford  enough  drill  to 
establish  right  habits  a  great  number  of  exercises  must  be  given  to  the  pupil.  In  Perry  &  Eichmann's 
Grammars  the  number  of  exercises  furnished  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands,  but  the 
authors  have  skilfully  avoided  in  this  great  variety  of  drill  the  introduction  of  grammatical  difficulties 
not  yet  mastered  by  the  pupil. 

Under  each  topic  studied  is  a  group  of  exercises  to  fix  this  topic  definitely  and  permanently  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  Supplementary  exercises  for  added  drill  are  also  furnished.  The  diction  of  the 
exercises  is  graded  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  the  content  to  their  interest  and  in  correlation 
with  the  subjects  of  their  grade. 

Therefore  in  using  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  the  teacher  is  not  compelled  to  search  through 
book  after  book  for  further  exercises  and  material  to  illustrate  any  topic  or  for  drill. 

This  obviates  any  necessity  whatever  for  the  pupil  to  write  sentences  from  dictation  or  to  copy 
them   from   the  blackboard,  always  a   time-consuming  task  fraught  with  possibilities  of  errors. 

Both  Method  and  Drill— IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK 


THE  NEW  HISTORY  SERIES 


A  First  Book  in  American  History 

Fifth  Year. 
Charles  A.   Beard  and  William  C.   Bagley 


The  History  of  the  American  People 

7th  and  8th  Years. 
Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  C.   Bagley 


History  of  the  United  States 

For  Secondary  Schools. 
Charles  A.  Beard  and  Mary  R.  Beard 


These  distinguished  authors  have  ignored  time-worn  pre- 
cedents. 

They  have  discarded  outgrown  ideas  and  ideals  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  use  new  ones  that  are  obviously  sound. 

They   have  given   the   story  of  the  whole  people   rather 
than  the  story  of  a  few. 

They  have  stressed  the  constructive  forces  that  lie  at  the 
base  of  progress. 

They  open  the  eyes  of  students  to  the  fact  that  history  is 


made  up  of  more   than  wars,  battles  and  dates,  by  giving 
them  a  vivid  account  of  historical  movements. 

In  tracing  the  great  movements  of  history  children  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  important  lessons  of 
citizenship. 

No  child  could  read  the  "Westward  Movement,"  as  told 
in  the  History  of  the  American  People,  without  discovering 
the  very  foundations  of  our  democracy. 

The  chronological  summaries  at  the  close  of  the  chapters 
are  most  excellent.  The  problems  given  for  further  study 
are  ti-achable.     The  dates  and  personages  are  well  chosen. 
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PLAN  BY  WEEKS— lA 

The  definite  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  phonetic 
methods  are  very  satisfactory.  By  combining  phonic  elements, 
new  words  are  formed,  but  these  words  should  be  words  of 
meaning  to  the  child. 

The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  phonic  teach- 
ing is  twofold,  viz :  to  teach  children  to  recognize  new  words 
and  to  teach  spelling. 

The  new  reading  lesson  affords  the  opportunity  for  the 
practical  value  of  your  phonetic  teaching.  Teach  phonics  both 
analytically  and  synthetically.  Give  perception  card  drills 
daily.  Train  the  children  to  blend  the  elements  rapidly  and 
without  slurring.  In  the  work  of  blending  make  use  of  the 
families  of  sounds. 

There  are  three  phases  of  phonic  work  :  training  the  ear 
to  recognize  sounds;  training  the  voice  to  make  them;  training 
the  eye  to  recognize  their  symbols.  The  following  method  of 
dividing  the  phonic  work  of  the  first  year  into  weeks  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  help; 

First  Week. 

The  first  step  in  phonics  is  taken  when  the  teacher  trains 
the  children  to  distinguish  sounds  by  ear.  These  devices  may 
be  used : 

1.  Let  the  teacher  strike  or  tap  on  various  objects  as  the 
desk,  the  ink  well,  the  bell,  the  blackboard,  while  the  children 
look  and  listen.  Then  have  them  close  their  eyes  while  the 
teacher  strikes  the  objects  one  at  a  time.  She  asks :  "Who 
can  tell  what  I  am  striking  now?" 

2.  The  teacher  taps  on  various  objects  and  with  eyes  closed 
the  children  count  the  number  of  taps. 

3.  (Blind  Man).  One  child  is  blindfolded  by  means  of  a 
handkerchief  and  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle  of  children. 
Certain  players  indicated  by  the  teacher  speak  to  him  in  turn, 
saying,  "Good  morning,  John."  etc.,  and  he  tries  to  recognize 
the  voice  of  the  speaker.  One  child  may  be  "blindman"  until 
he  fails  to  recognize  the  speaker. 

4.  Let  the  teacher  pronounce  the  following  commands  slow- 
ly, slightly  emphasizing  and  prolonging  the  initial  letter.  The 
children  will  do  as  the  teacher  commands.  Stand!  Step!  Skip! 
Stop!  Sit. 

5.  Let  the  teacher  pronounce  the  names  of  some  of  the 
children,  asking  the  children  to  point  to  the  child  named. 
(Point  to  Morris).  Care  should  be  taken  to  choose  names 
the  initials  of  which  may  be  easily  and  smoothly  prolonged 
such  as:  Sadie,  Sam,  Sallie,  Martha,  Morris.  INIeyer.  Mary, 
Minnie,  Nathan,   Nell,  Nat,  etc. 

The  teacher  may  give  these  commands  and  the  children  will 
obey  them. 

Point  to  your   mouth. 
Point  to  your  lips. 
Point  to  the  desk. 
Point  to  the  floor. 
Point  to  the  window,  etc. 


Second  Week. 
Little  Bo  Peep  should  be  memorized.     The  sounds  of  the 
single  letters  1   from  lost ;  f  from  find ;  h  from  home  and  t 
from  tails,  may  be  learned. 

1.  1.  1  is  a  dental  sound  made  by  having  a  slight  opening 
between  the  teeth,  pres.sing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth — the  hard  palate  behind  the  gums — and 
forcing  the  breath  through  the  open  mouth. 

In  teaching  the  sound  of  1,  the  teacher  may  tell  the  children 
the  telegraph  wires  say  1.  When  a  bell  rings  it  says  1.  She 
asks :  "Who  is  there  in  the  room  whose  name  begins  with  1  ?" 
"Let  us  think  of  other  words  that  begin  with  the  1  sound."  She 
gives  words  that  have  1  for  the  last  sound  and  asks  the  children 
to  give  more.  She  tells  the  children  to  guess  all  the  names  of 
things  in  the  room  beginning  with  the  1  sound.  She  writes 
the  names  upon  the  board  as  the  children  guess. 

II.  Sound  of  "f." — Analyze  "find  using  the  word  in  a 
sentence  as  "Little  Bo  Peep  can't  f  ind  her  sheep.''  "She  can't 
tell  where  to  f  ind  them." 

"f"  is  a  labial  and  is  formed  by  lightly  touching  the  upper 
teeth  with  the  lower  lip  and  forcing  the  breath  through  the 
place  of  contact. 

"f  is  the  sound  of  a  cat  when  angry.  Children  may  pre- 
tend they  are  angry  cats  and  make  the  sounds  f-f-f. 

Teacher  says:  "Let  us  see  if  we  can  think  of  words  begin- 
ning with  f."  Children  say:  "flag,  fly,  fairy,  fat."  They  are 
then  asked  to  find  something  in  the  room  whose  name  begins 
with  f.  The  teacher  gives  words  ending  in  f  and  asks  for 
others  from  the  children. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — 1.  Find  all  the  f's  in  the  boxes 
and  place  them  in  rows  on  the  desk. 

2.  Draw  fans  and  put  f's  in  them. 

3.  Draw  flags  and  place  f's  in  the  corner. 

4.  Children  are  to  bring  in  pictures  of  objects  whose 
names  begin  with  f. 

III.  Sound  of  "t." — "t"  is  called  a  dental  sound  because  it 
is  formed  near  the  teeth  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firm- 
ly in  contact  with  the  upper  palate  just  back  of  the  upper  teeth 
and  exploding  the  breath  so  that  the  tongue  is  taken  away 
from  where  it  touched  the  palate. 

"t"  sound  or  watch  sound  is  easily  remembered.  After  the 
t  sound  has  been  associated  with  the  ticking  of  the  watch  the 
class  may  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  school  clock.  They  may 
stand  swinging  their  ann.s  back  and  forth,  saying  tick,  tock, 
tick,  tock,  tick,  tock. 

Sound  slowly  Tom,  top,  ten,  toy,  tar.  Call  for  the  initial 
sound.  Sound  hat,  cat,  ix;t.  .'Vsk  for  the  last  sound  in  each 
word.  Ask  children  to  name  words  beginning  with  the  t 
sound ;  ending  with  the  t  sound. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. 

1.  Draw  pictures  of  a  top,  tent,  watch. 

2.  Build  the  words  top,  tent,  Tom,  toy. 
1\'.     Saund  of  "h." — The  tired  dog  says  h. 
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h  is  formed  by  raising  the  end  of  the  soft  palate.  Ihe 
sound  is  uttered  by  an  abrupt  explosion  of  breath. 

The  children  may  play  a  circus  game.  The  different  animals 
are  represented  by  the  children  and  they  have  a  parade.  Play 
that  it  is  a  hot  day.  The  animals  are  very  warm  and  tired. 
As  each  animal  comes  to  his  seat  he  sits  down  and  pants  h-h-h. 

Teacher  asks  for  names  and  words  that  begin  or  end  with  h. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — 1.  Draw  hat,  horn,  house. 

2.  Build  words  beginning  with  h. 

3.  Build  words  using  the  phonograms  at,  it,  orn,  id,  are,  og. 

Third  Week. 
Little  Jack  Horner  may  be  memorized  or  taught  as  a  rote 
song.    The  sounds  p,  s,  g  and  b  are  taught. 

1.  Sound  of  "g"  (hard). — Sound  of  g  is  formed  by  press- 
ing the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate. 

Tell  children  a  story  about  a  frog.  The  frog  says  g-g-g- 
Children  imitate  frogs  and  say  g-g-g. 

Let  pupils  suggest  words  beginning  and  ending  with  g. 
Make  them  into  a  list  on  the  blackboard  and  have  children 
sound  them.  The  list  will  include  goat,  girl,  Grace,  dog,  pig, 
log,  fog,  ftgg,  bag. 

Suggestions  for  Scat  Work. — 1.  Draw  a  basket  filled  with 
eggs.    Mark  g  on  each  egg. 

2.  Draw  a  bunch  of  balloons.     Mark  g  on  each  one. 

3.  Build  words  beginning  with  the  g  sound. 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  gun,  making  g  underneath  it. 

n.  Sound  of  "p." — "p"  is  a  labial  or  lip  sound.  It  is 
formed  by  placing  the  lips  tightly  together  and  forcing  and 
stopping  the  breath  as  if  blowing  out  a  small  flame. 

"p"  is  the  sound  a  steam  car  in  motion  makes  or  the  sound 
of  the  puffing  of  an  engine. 

Children  pretend  to  be  engines  and  pufi"  p-p-p. 

Teach  children  "This  Little  Pig  Went  to  Market."  She 
asks  for  words  in  the  story  that  begin  with  p.  Make  a  list 
of  words  given  by  the  children  beginning  with  p  and  ending 
with  p. 

Hold  up  pictures  of  a  pear,  peach,  plum,  pig,  pie.  Have 
children  pronounce  them. 

Teach  the  children  to  pronounce  clearly  the  following: 
Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — 1.  Make  pictures  of  a  pig, 
pear,  peach,  plum,  pie  and  put  letter  p  in  each  one. 

2.     Find  all  the  p's  in  the  letter  boxes. 

Game. — The  children  choose  the  character  that  they  would 
represent.  "I  choose  to  be  the  telegraph  wire.  I  say  1.  I 
choose  to  be  a  bell.  I  say  1.  I  choose  to  be  a  watch.  I  say  t. 
I  choose  to  be  a  tired  dog.     I  say  h,  etc. 

III.  Sound  of  "s." — "s"  is  a  hissing  sound  formed  by  mak- 
ing a  narrow  passage  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 
back  of  the  upper  teeth  and  gently  forcing  the  breath  through 
this  passage. 

Tell  children  a  story  about  a  snake.  The  snake  says  s-s-s. 
The  goose  also  says  s-s-s. 

The  teacher  says  some  words  and  the  children  hiss  s-s-s 
whenever  they  hear  the  sound  s :  like  silver,  swan,  clap,  claps, 
Sam,  Sally,  Mary,  Susie. 

Place  on  the  blackboard:  see,  dog,  likes,  cat,  skip,  stand. 
The  children  point  to  the  hissing  letters.  They  say  the  words 
that  have  hissing  letters. 

Game. — ^The  children  form  a  line  and  curve  in  and  out  as 


the  snake  does.     They  make  the  hissing  sound  as  they  dance 
around  the  room. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. —  1.  Make  a  large  s  with  pegs 
on  the  desk. 

2.  Find  all  the  s's  on  a  piece  of  newspaper  and  put  a  pencil 
mark  through  each  one. 

3.  Trace  around  a  small  square.  Make  rows  of  these 
squares  and  write  in  each  square  one  of  the  letters  already 
learned. 

4.  Draw  pictures  of  snake,  swan,  star,  sled,  spoon. 

IV.  Sound  of  "b." — Sound  of  b  is  formed  by  pursing  the 
lips  closely  and  entirely  together  and  endeavoring  to  force 
the  breath  through  the  stopped  lips. 

b  is  the  sound  a  baby  makes  when  it  tries  to  speak.  As  you 
pour  water  from  a  bottle  into  a  glass  it  says  b-b-b. 

Have  cards  with  b  on  each  one.  Call  for  children  whose 
names  begin  with  b.    Hang  a  card  on  child's  neck. 

Ask  for  new  words  beginning  and  ending  with  b.  Put 
words  on  the  blackboard :  bell,  boat,  boy,  bubbles,  bird,  bat, 
box,  baby,  ball. 

.Show  pictures  of  these  words  and  have  children  sound  the 
name  and  then  its  initial  sound. 

Games. — 1.  Make  believe  to  blow  bubbles.  As  the  bubbles 
arise  make  the  sound  b. 

2.  Play  with  a  ball  or  bean  bag,  making  the  sound  b  every 
time  one  catches  it. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — 1.  Find  all  the  b's  in  the  let- 
ter boxes. 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  bell,  balloons,  bird,  bat,  ball  and  write 
b  in  them. 

3.  Draw  circles  by  tracing  around  a  cardboard.  Call  them 
liubbles  and  put  pictures  beginning  with  b  in  each  one. 

Fourth  Week. 
Children  memorize  Humpty  Dumpty  and  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard.    In  Humpty  Dumpty  we  find  the  sounds  w  in  wall,  m 
in  men,  k  in  king.    In  Old  Mother  Hubbard  we  find  n  in  none 
and  d  in  dog. 

1.  Sound  of  "w." — Sound  of  w  is  formed  by  pursing  the 
lips  and  gently  forcing  the  breath  through  the  lips. 

Have  children  dramatize  "Wind  and  the  Sun."  The  Wind 
says  w-w-w.     Make  it  blow  loud  and  soft. 

Have  pictures  that  suggest  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  kites, 
sails,  clothes  hanging  on  the  line. 

Teach  the  children  to  recite  "Who  has  seen  the  wind?" 

Children  think  of  words  beginning  with  w  as  will,  water, 
well,  wet,  window,  Walter.  Teacher  writes  letter  and  tyjje 
word  on  the  board.  Children  find  both  letter  and  word  on 
the  board. 

Children  rhyme  words  with  wet  as  pet,  let,  met.  Rhyme 
words  with  will  as  mill,  sill,  fill,  till,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — 1.  Draw  on  paper  an  object 
whose  name  begins  with  w. 

2.  If  you  have  blocks  with  letters,  let  the  children  make 
words  with  them  containing  w. 

II.  Sound  of  "m."^"M"  is  made  by  closing  the  lips  tight- 
ly, with  the  tongue  lying  loosely  in  the  mouth  and  forcing  the 
breath  through  the  nose. 

Tell  children  a  story  about  a  cow.     The  cow  says  m-m-m. 

Slowly  pronounce  other  words  beginning  with  m  as  Mary, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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1.  Final  "s". — Have  oak  tag  with  a  picture  of  one  cat  on 
one  side  and  several  cats  on  the  other  side.  Also  pictures 
illustrating  hat,  hats ;  apple,  apples ;  moon,  moons ;  pen,  pens, 
etc. 

Conversation. — "What  is  the  word  under  the  picture?  Yes, 
'rat.'  Now  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  What  is 
the  word  under  the  picture?    Yes,  'rats.' 

"Pronounce  slowly  rat,  rats.  Which  word  has  more 
sounds?  How  many  sounds  in  the  first  word?  How  many 
sounds  in  the  second  word?  What  letter  do  you  find  in  rats 
that  you  did  not  find  in  rat?' 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  pictures  until 
final  "s"  is  developed. 

Drill. — King,  kings  ;  wing,  wings  ;  ring,  rings  ;  key,  keys  ; 
ball,  balls ;  hen,  hens ;  bag,  bags ;  tie,  ties ;  way,  ways ;  weed, 
weeds  ;  car,  cars ;  doll,  dolls ;  bowl,  bowls ;  swan,  swans ;  cow, 
cows;  robin,  robins;  arm,  arms;  yond.  ponds. 

Game. — Let  the  children  divide  into  two  equal  groups,  stand- 
ing on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  This  is  done  by  having 
two  captains,  each  captain  choosing  in  turn  until  all  the  chil- 
dren are  chosen.  Then  run  down  the  line,  each  child  giving  a 
word,  and  the  corresponding  child  on  the  other  side  adding 
"s".    Reverse  after  one  side  has  finished. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — Children  copy  a  list  of  words 
and  then  write  them  again  followed  by  "s".  Read  the  lists 
after  they  have  been  written. 

2.  Build  from  the  letter  boxes  the  words  on  the  page  with 
their  plurals. 

3.  Draw  pictures  to  match  the  words,  apples,  rat,  fan,  tops, 
cat. 

n.  Sound  of  ch.—Ch  is  a  voiceless  dental.  To  form  it  the 
mouth  is  stretched  or  widened,  the  teeth  are  placed  close 
together  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  breath  is  forced  through  the  part  of  the  mouth 
where  the  tongue  touches  the  palate. 

The  engine  that  draws  a  train  says  ch,  ch,  ch.  Have  children 
make  believe  they  are  engines  and  go  around  the  room  say- 
ing ch,  ch,  ch. 

Pronounce  slowly,  separating  into  parts  ch  air,  ch  urch, 
ch  at,  ch  ew. 

Pronounce  words  having  ch  as  the  final  sound — rich,  such, 
much,  punch. 

Drill. — Chair,  church,  chin,  chop,  cherry,  catch,  match, 
scratch,  Charles,  chicken,  chain,  chip,  chirp,  itch,  stitch,  march, 
chap,  chew,  churn,  chill,  chow,  arch,  each,  scorch. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — 1.  Build  words  containing 
phonogram  ch,  copying  them  from  the  board. 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  cherry,  chair,  chain,  chicken.  Write 
phonogram  ch  under  the  picture. 

Second  Week. 

I.  Sound  of  "s". — Children  play  they  are  bees  in  a  garden. 
As  they  fly  from  flower  to  flower  they  say  "buzz,"  making  the 
sound  z — z — z. 

Drill. — Zone,  zest,  zebra,  zinc. 

After  the  "z"  is  taught  as  the  buzzing  sound,  tell  the  class 
that  "s"  often  has  the  same  sound  as  "z". 

Drill. — Daze,  gaze,  haze,  maze,  blaze,  craze,  glaze,  graze, 


breeze,  freeze,  sneeze,  wheeze,  size,  prize,  doze,  froze,  buzz, 
fuzz,  dazzle,  sizzle,  dizzle,  muzzle,  puzzle,  grizzle,  baize, 
maize,  fez,  fiz,  bronze,  lazy,  capsize,  zero,  dizzy,  zig-zag,  zebra, 
zone. 

H.  Sounds  of  II  and  .m. — Refer  to  the  fact  that  the  "1"  is 
repeated  in  some  words  and  the  "s"  in  others. 

Ask  the  children  to  listen  as  you  sound  orally  the  word 
b — e — 11.  Linger  on  the  last  sound.  Have  the  children  say  it. 
Show  that  it  is  represented  by  the  two  I's.  11  has  the  same 
sound  as  "1." 

Present  the  ss  in  boss  just  as  11  was  presented  in  ^,cii.  Show 
that  ss  has  the  same  sound  value  as  "s". 

Suggestions  for  Seat  JVork. — 1.  Children  build  from  the 
letter  boxes  three  words  containing  11  and  three  words  con- 
taining ss. 

Drill.— BeU,  fell,  Nell,  will,  spill,  all,  ball,  call,  fall,  hall,  roll, 
small,  class,  tell,  sell,  spell,  hill,  bill,  .still,  grill,  tall,  dell,  well, 
swell,  smell,  dress,  pill,  sill,  wall,  loss,  cross,  muss.  fuss,  kiss, 
miss,  boss,  toss,  pass,  scissor. 

HL  Sound  of  "v". — "V"  is  a  labial  sound  formed  by  plac- 
ing the  lower  lip  against  the  upper  teeth  and  breathing  strongly 
through  them. 

Tell  children  that  a  trolley  car  says  "v — r — v"  as  it  moves 
swiftly  along  the  track. 

Children  play  they  are  electric  cars.  They  run  around  the 
room  and  say  ''v — v- — v".  When  the  teacher  says  the  trolley 
is  olif  the  wire,  the  children  stop  running  and  keep  still. 

Drill. — Vase,  violet,  vine,  vie,  very,  hive,  vim,  every,  stove, 
shove,  glove,  vision,  dove,  give,  live,  have,  gave,  vital. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — 1.  Draw  a  vase,  violet,  hive, 
putting  "v"'  underneath  picture. 

2.  Draw  an  electric  car. 

3.  Build  with  letters  words  containing  "v"  from  list  on 
blackboard. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Sound  of  qu. — The  duck  says  "quack."  Separate  word 
into  qu — ack. 

Slowly  pronounce  qu — een,  qu — ick,  qu — ite,  qu — eer, 
qu — ill,  qu — ail,  qu — ack. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. — I.  Select  qu  from  letter  boxes. 

2.  Make  words  from  letter  boxes  as  quick,  queen,  quill,  etc. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  duck  and  print  quack  under  it. 
Game. — Play    farmyard,    choosing    animals,    including    the 

barnyard  fowls,  to  make  sounds.  Place  them  in  pens,  where 
they  call  for  their  supper,  making  the  sound  of  some  letter 
as  cow  says  "m",  calf  says  "n",  duck  says  "quack",  dog  says 
"r",  etc. 

n.  Sound  of  ".v". — When  the  engine  on  a  train  stops,  the 
steam  rushes  out.     It  makes  a  round  like  x — x — x. 

Children  play  that  they  are  engines.  As  they  go  around  the 
room  they  say  "ch — ch — ch".  As  they  get  to  their  desks  they 
slow  up  and  say  "x — x — x". 

Show  that  the  sound  of  "x"  is  like  cks,  as  in  kicks,  sticks. 

Drill. — Fox,  tax,  wax,  ax,  fix,  vex,  next,  ox,  six,  box,  socks, 
clocks,  licks,  bricks,  text,  sixty,  tricks,  wicks,  chicks,  axle,  flax, 
six,  sixteen. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. —  1.  Build  from  the  letter  boxes 
words  containing  "x". 

HL  Sound  of  ng. — Teacher  .strikes  her  bell.     After  the  bell 
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stops  ringing  it  seems  to  say  "ng".  Children  make  sounds  as 
church  bell  rings — ding,  dong!  ding,  dong!  School  gong  rings 
gong. 

Children  recite  "Ding,  Dong,  Dell."  Sound  ring,  thing,  ding, 
ling,  king.  Let  the  children  discover  that  the  sound  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  word. 

Drill. — King,  sing,  wing,  bring,  sting,  sling,  cling,  bang, 
sang,  clang,  sprang,  hang,  long  song  dong,  gong,  prong,  throng, 
gang,  pang,  rang,  sung,  rung,  stung. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  IVork.—l.  Make  lists  of  words  ending 
in  ng. 

2.  Draw  squares  and  put  words  in  them  containing  ng. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Scmnds  of  oy  and  oi. — Sound  slowly  t — oy,  b — oy,  oi — 1. 
soi — 1. 

Drill. — Toy,  coy,  boy,  joy,  Roy,  coil,  soil,  toil,  spoil,  boil, 
join,  loin,  groin,  noise,  poise,  point,  foist,  hoist,  joist,  moist. 

Suggestions  for  Scat  Work. — 1.  Make  list  of  words  in  oy 
family. 

2.  Make  list  of  words  in  oi  family. 

3.  Copy  the  words  on  the  blackboard,  placing  at  the  right 
of  each  word  the  phonogram  it  contains — oy,  oi. 

II.  Sounds  of  ow  and  ou. — When  child  is  hurt  it  says  "ow". 
Children  make  words  out  of  it  as  now,  cow,  how,  out. 

Drill— Vout.  shout,  clout,  stout,  pound,  round,  ground, 
bound,  sound,  hound,  how,  now,  howl,  growl,  fowl,  cow, 
brown,  town,  down,  gown,  gout,  trout,  our,  flour,  hour,  sour. 
loud,  proud,  crowd,  crown. 

Fifth  Week. 

1.  Sound  of  th. — Th  is  a  voiced  dental  sound  formed  by 
placing  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth  and  forcing  the 
breath  through  them. 

Pronounce  slowly,  separating  into  parts,  th — ey,  th — em, 
th— at. 

Drill. — Them,  that,  thee,  the,  teeth,  this,  those,  these,  think, 
path,  thimble,  thin,  thick,  tooth,  thou. 

Do  not  emphasize  too  much  the  difference  between  the 
sounds  of  th.  Later  they  may  be  drilled  to  repeat  clearly 
"this  thinble,"  "that  thimble,"  "this  tooth,  that  tooth,"  etc. 

Suggestions  for  Scat  Work. — 1.  Make  from  the  letter  boxes 
words  containing  th. 

2.  Draw  a  thimble  and  write  th  under  it. 

II.  Sound  of  kn. — Kn  has  the  "k"  silent.  The  "n"  is  a 
voiced  dental. 

Pronounce  slowly,  separating  into  parts,  kn — ot,  kn — ell, 
kn — ack. 

Drill. — Knack,  knell,  knows,  knot,  knave,  knee,  kneel,  knife, 
knives,  knight,  knoll,  known,  knap,  knit,  knob,  knock,  knee- 
cap, knuckle. 

III.  Sound  of  itfr. — Drill. — Wreak,  wreath,  wright,  writhe, 
wrote,  wrong,  wry,  wrap,  wreck,  wren,  wrench,  wrung,  wrest, 
wretch,  wring,  wrist,  writ,  wrangle. 

J\'.  Terminations  less.  ness. — Drill. — Shame,  shameless  ; 
dream,  dreamless ;  life,  lifeless ;  cloud,  cloudless ;  harm,  harm- 
less ;  thorn,  thornless ;  good,  goodness,  dark  ;  darkness ;  faint, 
faintness. 


Sixth  Week. 
I.  Short  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. — Drill. — Bag,  Dan,  rack,  bad,  pan, 
sap,  hat,  bat,  pat,  sack,  beg,  den,  wreck,  bed,  pen,  bet,  pet, 
fellow,  better,  big,  dig,  bin,  din,  rip,  bit,  hit,  sick,  click,  bitter, 
rock,  sop,  hot,  pot,  sock,  clock,  follow,  frock,  pocket,  slot, 
pluck,  stuck,  such,  trust,  must,  hut,  cup,  spun,  snuf?,  gun. 

Seventh  Week. 
Long  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. — Drill. — Day,  fay,  male,  tale,  dame,  mate, 
cape,  shape,  pane,  make,  peel,  heel,  steel,  deem,  teem,  speed, 
each,  leap,  leaf,  deer,  high,  sigh,  mile,  pile,  tile,  stile,  dime, 
crime,  shine,  mine,  pole,  mole,  dome,  old,  over,  rote,  rope,  doze, 
robe,  hoe,  cute,  cube,  due,  hue,  sue,  mule,  mute,  dude,  pure, 
tube. 

Eighth  Week. 

1.  Sound  of  00. — 1.  Pronounce  slowly,  separating  into  parts: 
sfKXtn,  sp — oo — 1,  c — 00 — n,  m — oo — n. 

Drill. — Food,  brood,  hoof,  poof,  cool,  fool,  fwol,  spool 
boom,  doom,  broom,  noon,  coop,  sloop,  stoop,  poor,  goose, 
loose,  root,  tooth,  smooth,  soon,  spoon,  troop. 

II.  Sound  of  00. — Children  listen  while  the  teacher  says 
spoon,  book.  When  we  want  to  say  oo  in  spoon  we  put  a 
straight  mark  over  them ;  when  we  want  to  be  sure  they  say 
oo  we  put  the  curved  line  above  them. 

Drill. — Cook,  book,  crook,  took,  hook,  look,  nook,  foot,  soot, 
brook. 

Suggestions  for  Scat  Work. — 1.  Draw,  book,  spoon,  writing 
the  name  under  each  one  and  using  the  right  mark  for  the  oo. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  words,  using  the  letter  bo.\es  that  rhyme 
with  spoon  ;  with  book. 

III.  Short  y. — Drill  on  the  miscellaneous  list:  Silly, 
s{>eedy,  candy,  ferry,  pity,  tidy,  tarry,  chimney,  funny,  lady, 
glory,   cherry,   shady,    story,   merry,   sleepy,   creepy,   snowy. 

IV'.  Termittation  cr. — Drill. — Plant,  planter;  mill,  miller; 
teach,  teacher:  play,  player;  farm,  farmer;  small,  smaller. 

Nitith  Week. 

I .  Termination  ly. — Drill. — Safe,  safely  ;  blind,  blindly  ;  sill, 
silly  ;  glad,  gladly  ;  sound,  soundly  ;  late,  lately  ;  even,  evenly  ; 
proud,  proudly  ;  slow,  slowly  ;  near,  nearly  ;  gay,  gayly  ;  sudden, 
suddenly. 

II.  Terminations  full  and  ly. — Drill. — Play,  playful,  play- 
fully ;  spite,  spiteful,  spitefully ;  hope,  hopeful,  hopefully ;  will, 
willful,  willfully  ;  tear,  tearful,  tearfully  ;  dread,  dreadful,  dread- 
fully. 

III.  Termination  est. — Drill. — Small,  smallest;  tall,  tallest; 
brown,  brownest ;  kind,  kindest ;  loud,  loudest ;  bright,  bright- 
est ;  clean,  cleanest ;  sweet,  sweetest ;  smart,  smartest ;  cold, 
coldest ;  warm,  warmest ;  proud,  proudest. 

Tenth  Week. 

T.  Terminations  less,  ness. — Drill. — Fresh,  freshness  ;  dark, 
darkness  ;  shame,  shameless  ;  frank,  frankness  ;  ground,  ground- 
less; dream,  dreamless;  life,  lifeless;  good,  goodness;  strange, 
strangeness. 

II.  Terminations  er,  dcr,  ter. — Drill. — Faster,  corner. 
Homer,  other,  mother,  brother,  together,  rooster,  under, 
wander,  spider,  gander,  water,  master. 
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Plan  for  Fedruary  and  March. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  gradually  1.  The  Imagination, 
Visualization  and  Reproduction.  2.  The  Emotions,  Feehngs, 
Aspirations.  3.  Arrangement  of  Thougiit.  4.  Observation, 
Skill ;  Mental  Eyesight.  5.  Memory,  in  easy  logical  steps.  6. 
Judgment,  in  simple  decisions  and  comparisons.  7.  Retention 
or  Recall  of  an  aural  impression.  8.  Reproduction  of  a  vocal- 
ized form,  a  recitation  of  some  incident  or  event  seen,  heard 
or  exf)erienced.  9.  Power  to  recall  and  narrate.  10.  Growth  of 
vocabulary  and  idiomatic,  clear,  correct  expression. 


Composition — By  Months — 2A 
First  Month — February 
Conversation. 

First  Week.    Good  Manners   (Good  morning.  Miss: 
Yes,    Miss;    Excuse    Me;    Good    afternoon.    Miss, 
etc.,  etc.) 
Second  Week.    Description  of  favorite  toy. 
Third     Week.      Description    of    blackboard    border. 

blackboard  poster. 
Fourth  Week.    Applying  what  is  learned  in  hygiene ; 
pupils   converse   on   habits   of  cleanliness,   care  of 
teeth,  etc. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

First  Week.  F'airy  Tale — King  Midas  and  the 
Golden  Touch. 

Second  Week.    Fable — Crow  and  the  Fox. 

Third  Week.  Historical  life  and  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Fourth  Week.  Historical  life  and  character  of 
George  Washington. 

Oral  Exercises  in  Imagination  or  Invention. 

First  Week.  Pupils  guided  by  teacher  compose  a 
letter  to  a  country  cousin,  inviting  him  to  spend 
holiday  with  him. 

Second  Week.  The  First  Snowfall  (language  work 
for  second  year — O'Shea-Eichmann).  Teacher 
reads  selection.  Pupils  act  the  part  suggested  in 
the  italics.  Any  other  story  having  nhnty  of  action 
may  be  used. 

Third  Week.  Teacher  reads  the  boys  an  invitation 
from  an  imaginary  country  cousin  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  him.  Boys  tell  how  they  expect  to  spend 
the  time  there  and  what  they  will  do  in  the  country. 

Fourth  Week.  Boys  guided  by  teacher  compose  a 
simple  playlet  covering  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
George  Washing'ton ;  for  example,  cherry  tree 
incident. 


II. 


III. 
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Oral  Training  in  Needed  Language  Forms. 

First  Week.  Oral  drill,  "I  saw  it"  from  incorrect 
expression,  "I  seen  it." 

Second  Week.  Oral  drill,  "I  haven't  any"  for  incor- 
rect expression,  "I  aint  got  none." 

Third  Week.  Have  children  play  game  in  learning 
sight  words  in  reading  lesson  "Neighbor.  Neigh- 
bor, How  Art  Thee?"  (Heard  at  story  hour  con- 
ference— American  Book  Co.) 

Fourth  Week.  Pupils  give  sentences  containing  "is" 
and  "are" — to  contrast  singular  and  plural  use  of 
verb. 


V.     Phonetics. 

First  Week.     Consonantal  values — gh  as  in  rough ; 

ph  as  in  Philip;  qu  as  in  queer;  squ  as  in  squash. 
Second  Week.    Consonantal   values — z  as  in  blaze ; 

qu   as   in  conquer.    Terminal  phonogram — ure   as 

in  pure.     Drill  to  show  effect  of  final  "e"  on  vowel 

value ;  as,  cur,  cure. 
Third  Week.   Consonantal  values — x  as  in  box ;  ex  as 

in  excite;  ex  as  in  exact.    Terminal  phonograms — 

ial  as  in  cordial;  iel  as  in  spaniel. 
Fourth    Week.     Terminal    phonograms — ior    as    in 

senior ;  ion  as  in  million ;  iar  as  in  familiar ;  ier  as 

in   glazier. 

Note. — It  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  have  had  work  in 
basal  phonograms,  consonants  and  vowels  in  the  lA  and  IB. 
Daily  some  part  of  this  is  reviewed,  in  addition  to  learning 
the  new  work. 

VI.     Training  in  Speech  and  Voice. 

Vowel  sounds — they  have  their  source  in  the  glottis 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  which  contains 
the  cartilages  called  the  vocal  cords.  Diaphrag- 
matic breathing  should  be  taught  in  connection 
with  vowel  enunciation.  Lists  of  words  illustrat- 
ing each  vowel  sound  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard,  to  be  used  for  drill. 
First    Week.     The    eight    variations    of    sound    "a" 

(first  four). 
(  1 )    a — as  in  ale,  fate,  called  long  a ;  a  is  considered 
a    double    vowel,    being    composed    of    a   -\-  e. 
Example — Pay,  may,  vane,  jay,  tale,  ape,  fame, 
save,  age,  late. 

(2)  a.  (with  dot  over  long  mark) — occurs  in  endings 
ace,  age ;  as  preface,  solace. 

It  is  a  modification  of  a  in  unaccented  syllables. 
It  is  a  wider  vowel  and  the  sound  ranges  be- 
tween a   (ale)   and  e  (end). 

(3)  a — as  in  air.  fare,  care.  This  sound  is  called 
circumflex  a.  It  is  the  narrow  sound  correlative 
to  the  wide  a  (am).  Example — Chair,  pair,  care, 
prayer,  mare,   rare.  hare. 

(4)  a^ — as  in  at,  add.  This  is  called  short  a.  The 
positions  of  organs  of  speech  are  the  same  as 
in  a  (air)  but  the  vowel  sound  is  much  shorter. 
This  is  peculiarly  an  English  language  .sound, 
and  foreigners  rarely  give  it  correctly.  Ex- 
ample— Pan,  hat,  tack,  man. 

Second  Week.    Last  four  variations  of 

(1)  a — as  in  far.  arm,  ah.  Example — palm,  mar,  far, 
father,  gape,  ann. 

(2)  a — as  in  ask.  glass,  fast.  Preferred  when  fol- 
lowed by  sk,  ff,  ft,  th,  ss,  sh,  st,  nee.  Example — 
ask,  staff,  graft,  path.   pass. 

(3)  a  (with  dot  under  a) — as  in  was,  wander,  qual- 
ity.    Identical  almost  with  6  (odd). 

Third  Week.    Six  sounds  of  e  (first  three). 

(1)  e — as  in  eve,  eel ;  e  long  and  is  the  name  sound 
of  the  letter.  Example — She,  peat,  fear,  teal, 
cheer,  theme,  leash,  leap,  meat,  ear,  leach. 

(2)  e  (with  dot  over  long  mark) — as  in  event,  create. 

(3)  e  (with  long  mark  under  it) — as  in  eight.    This 

sound  identical  with  a  (ale). 
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Fourth  Week.    Last  three  sounds  of  e. 

(1)  e— as  in  end,  ebb.  This  is  short  e.  The  syllable 
is  usually  closed  by  a  consonant  sound.  Ex- 
ample— Met,  them,  never,  let.  red,  less,  berry, 
yet,  head,  then. 

(2)  e — as  in  there,  where.  This  sound  is  identical 
with  a  as  in  care,  lair.  This  e  sound  occurs  only 
before  r. 

(3)  e — as  in  fern,  her,  err.  Not  equivalent  to  u  in 
urn.  which  is  formed  toward  back  of  mouth, 
while  e  is  a  narrow  vowel  formed  toward  the 
front  of  the  mouth. 

VII.     Writing  sentences  from  copy. 

First  Week.    He  is  a  good  boy.    He  is  now  in  school. 

He  can  read.    He  can  write.    He  learns  to  spell. 
Second  Week.    1  like  my  kitten.    She  has  soft  fur. 

She  laps  milk.    She  likes  to  catch  mice.    I  like  to 

tease  her. 
Third  Week.    It  is  cold  now.    It  is  winter.    In  the 

spring  it  will  be  warn.   Then  summer  will  be  hot. 

In  the  autumn  it  will  be  cool  again. 
Fourth    Week.     He    is   a    bad   boy.     He    ran   away. 

William  is  very  good.    He  will  not  run  away.    He 

helps  his  mother. 

Second  Month — March 
I.     Conversation. 

First  Week.  Pupils  and  teacher  converse  on  what 
was  seen  on  walk  class  took  day  before ;  for  ex- 
ample, some  particular  street  or  building,  perhaps 
some  particular  person,  as  policeman,  sailor,  sol- 
dier, etc. 

Second  Week.  As  a  review  of  reading,  pupils  and 
teacher  converse  about  some  character  or  scene 
of  story. 

Third  Week.  In  correlation  with  nature  study,  pupils 
and  teacher  converse  on  habits  and  characteristics 
of  some  favorite  domestic  animal  or  pet.  as  for 
example,  the  cat. 

Fourth  Week.  Again  correlating  with  hygiene ;  pu- 
pils guided  by  teacher  converse  on  exercise  and 
appetite;  their  relation.  Also  avoidance  of  over- 
heating and  over-exercising  just  before  and  after 
meals. 

Fifth  Week.  Pupils  and  teacher  converse  on  what 
may  be  seen  at  the  park  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
i.  e.,  the  green  just  appearing,  bulbs  just  sprouting, 
earlier  birds  appearing  with  signs  of  life  here  and 
there. 

II.     Oral  Reproduction. 

First  Week.    Fairy  Tale — Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Second  Week.    Fable — Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

Third  Week.    Folklore  Story — Big  Spider  and  Little 

Spider. 
Fourth  Week.    Nature  Story — Sun  and  Wind. 
Fifth  Week.    Fable — Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

III.     Oral  Exercises  in  Imagination  and  Invention. 

First  Week.    Visualization.    Children  visualize  picture 


in  new  story  for  Reading.  Children  are  called  up- 
on to  perform  an  act  suggested  in  the  picture. 

Second  Week.  Origination.  Let  children  improve 
stories  from  pictures  of  story  they  haven't  as  yet 
read. 

Third  Week.  Let  pupil  imagine  that  his  country 
cousin  has  come  to  see  him.  Let  the  boy  tell  what 
place  of  interest  he  would  take  his  cousin  to  see, 
also  how  he  would  amuse  and  entertain  him. 

Fourth  Week.  Teacher  tells  pupils  some  story — let 
us  say,  Red  Riding  Hood.  Members  of  the  class 
are  chosen  to  take  part  of  the  different  characters 
in  story.  They  then  act  the  story  from  memory  of 
it,  using  their  own  dialogue  and  assisted  by  teacher. 

Fifth  Week.  Pupils  study  some  picture  hanging  on 
the  wall — let  us  say  the  picture  of  a  little  girl  play- 
ing with  a  cat,  or  the  like.  They  then  compose 
some  story  woven  around  the  picture. 

IV.     Oral  Training  in  Needed  Language  Forms. 

First  Week.  Oral  drill.  "I  have"  for  incorrect  ex- 
pression "I'm  got." 

Second  Week.  Oral  drill.  Correct  expression  "That 
is  my  book." 

Third  Week.  Oral  drill.  Correct  expression.  "He 
took  it  from,  me." 

Fourth  W^eek.  Pupils  give  sentences  containing 
"was"  and  "were"  to  contrast  singular  and  plural 
use  of  verb. 

Fifth  Week.  Oral  drill.  Correct  expression.  "My 
point  is  broken.'' 

V.     Phonetics. 

First  Week.    Vowel  values — i  as  in  police :  ei  as  in 

vein ;  ey  as  in  they. 
Second   Week.     Terminal     phonograms — tian    as    in 
gentian;  tion  as  in  action:  tious  as  in  ambitious; 
tial  as  in  partial. 
Third  Week.     Vowel  values — ual  as  in  actual.     Ter- 
minal phonograms — cial  as  in   special ;  sion  as  in 
passion. 
Fourth    Week.      Terminal    phonograms — cian    as    in 
musician ;  cient  as  in  ancient ;  cious  as  in  suspicious. 
Fifth  Week.     Terminal  phonograms — cle  as  in  icicle; 
ten  as  in  listen. 
Note. — As  in  February,  in  addition  to  the  new  phonetics, 
there  is  daily  review  in  all  consonants,  vowels,  phonograms, 
learned  thus  far. 

VI.  Training  in  Speech  ami  Voice. 

First  Week.     Five  sounds  of  i : 

(1)  T  as  in  time,  ice.  bind,  pie,  long  i  and  the  name 
sound  of  the  letter.  Example — Pie,  sigh,  kite, 
dire,    oblige.      Equivalents — Type,    by. 

(2)  i  as  in  idea.  The  quality  of  this  sound  is  sub- 
ject to  variation. 

(3)  i  as  in  machine,  intrigue.    Same  as  e  (eve). 

(4)  i  as  in  ill,  pit,  until ;  short  i.  Example — Fin, 
tin,  tip,  this,  whip,  pin,  dish. 

(5)  i  as  in  fir,  virtue,  is  the  precise  equivalent  of 
e  (fern). 
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THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  COMPOSITION 
—GRADE  2B. 

Grade  2B — As  in  1A  and  IB. 

Writing  Sentences. 

I.  Conversation. 

II.  Oral  Reproduction. 

III.  Oral  exercises  in  Imagination  or  Invention. 

IV.  Oral  Training  in  needed  Language  Forms. 

V.  Phonetics. 

VI.  Training  in  Speech  and  Voice. 

VII.  Writing  Sentences. 

Please  read  the  introduction  to  the  2A  Article  on  Comf>osi- 
tion  in  this  number  of  Teachers'  Monograph. 

Plan  in  English  for  Grade  2B,  Feb.  and  March 

English — 2B  Grade. 

General  Plan. 

Monday — Memory   Gem. 

Tuesday — Oral  Re-production. 

Wednesday — Conversation  or  Written  Re-production. 

Thursday — Correct  Expression  or  Proverbs. 

Friday — Reading  to  Pupils. 

February — 1st  Week. 

Monday — My  Shadow. — 1st  Stanza. 

Tuesday — Dog  in  the  Manger. 

Wednesday — Conversation  about  February. 

Is  it  a  winter  month?  W'hat  kind  of  weather  do  we  ex- 
j)ect  ?  What  is  the  shortest  month  ?  How  many  days  were 
there  in  last  month?  How  many  days  are  there  in  this 
month?  Are  the  days  growing  longer  or  shorter  now? 
Does  your  mother  have  to  light  the  lamps  as  early  now  as 
she  did  in  December?    What  does  that  tell  us? 

Thursday — I  put  on  my  tie.  I  put  on  my  coat  (not  put 
me  on) . 

Friday — Listen  to  me.     Stories. 

February — 2nd  Week. 

Alonday — My  Shadow. — 2nd  Stanza. 

Tuesday — The  Thirsty  Crow. 

Wednesday — Our  Flag. 

What  am  I  holding  in  my  hand?  Whose  flag?  How  many 
colors  in  it?  What  makes  it  our  flag?  (Stands  for  our  coun- 
try.) What  do  you  say  when  you  sing  about  your  country? 
Our  flag  is  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  we 
are  .Americans.  How  many  red  stripes  are  there?  How 
many   stripes  in  all  are  there? 

What  is  on  the  blue  part?  How  many  stars  are  there? 
What  do  the  stars  mean  ? 

The  red  means  bravery — not  to  be  afraid  of  anything  in  the 
world  except  doing  wrong  things. 

The  white  means  purity — being  clean  all  over  every  bit  of 
our  bodies  and  our  clothes.  Being  clean  inside  also,  so  that 
we  won't  even  think  wrong  things. 

The  blue  means  truth — never  tell  a  lie  about  anything,  even 
if  we  are  to  be  punished  by  doing  so. 

Thursday — Correct  expression — I  haven't  any. 

Friday — Reading  to  Pupils. 


February — 3rd  Week. 

Monday — My  Shadow. — 3rd  Stanza. 

Tuesday — The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Wednesday — Conversation  about  Lincoln's  birthday. 

What  child  has  a  birthday  this  month?  How  old  will  you 
be?  What  will  you  do  to  celebrate  it?  What  other  birthdays 
do  we  have  in  February?  What  do  we  have  on  these  birth- 
days? (A  holiday).  Why  do  we  have  a  hohday  on  the  birth- 
day of  some  men?  (Because  they  were  good  men  and  great 
Americans). 

Thursday — "Threw  away"  for  knocked  away,  chucked  of 
spilled. 

Friday — Reading  short  stories  about  Abraham  Lincoln. 
February — 4th  Week. 

Monday — My  Shadow. — 4th   Stanza. 

Tuesday — Fox  and  the   Crow. 

Wednesday — Conversation  about  George  Washington. 

Who  can  find  the  22nd  of  Feb.  on  the  calendar?  Why  will 
we  have  no  school  on  that  day?  Was  Washington  a  truthful 
boy  ?  Tell  the  story  about  the  cherry  tree.  Was  Washington 
a  brave  boy  ?  Tell  the  story  about  Mother's  horse.  George 
Washington  was  the  first  President  of  the  U.  S.  President 
Harding  is  now  President  of  the  U.  S.  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  the  last  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Thursday — Correct  expression. — I  get   up  early. 

Friday — Reading  to  Children. — Little  anecdotes  of  George 
Washington. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  boy  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin. 
He  worked  on  the  farm.  He  went  to  school  only  one  year. 
He  borrowed   books   and    read  them   again  and   again. 

Abraham  Lincoln  became  a  very  great  man.  The  people 
made  him  President.  We  keep  his  birthday  on  the  twelfth  of 
February. 

Read   to  children. 

Proverbs  for  the  2B   Grade. 

A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law. 

A  man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers. 

Waste  not,  want  not. 

It  takes  two  to   make  a  quarrel. 

He  who  does  his  best,  does  well. 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  groans  in  any  market. 

Think  before  you  speak. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

Early  to  bed.  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy 
and   wise. 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

The  voice  with  the  smile  is  welcome. 

Written  work  in  connection  with  weekly  conversation 
periods. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 

Febiaiary  twelfth  is  a  holiday.  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday.  He  was  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
very  good  president.      He  wa.s  kind  to  the  negroes. 

Our  Flag. 

Betsy  Ross  made  our  tirst  flag.  George  Washington  told 
her  how  to  make  it.  It  has  seven  red  stripes  and  six  white 
ones.     There  are  forty-eight  stars. 

George    IVashington. 

George  Washington's  birthday  is  February  twenty-second. 
He  was  a  very  brave  soldier.  The  people  loved  him.  They 
made  him  our  first  president.     He  was  a  great  .American. 

Kindness. 

Sam  is  nine  years  old.  One  day  he  saw  an  old  lady  carry- 
ing a  large  basket.     He  helped  the  woman  across  the  street. 

Spring. 

Spring  is  here  now.  We  love  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers. 
The  birds  will  come  back  soon.     Then  they  will  sing. 

The  Teeth. 

I  take  good  care  of  my  teeth.  I  brush  them  every  night 
and  every  morning. 


My  name  is 
Public  School  — 

number  is 

is  Miss  


PVho  1  am. 
I   live 


I  am  in  the 


I  am 


Street.     I   go  to 

class.     The  room 

years  old.     My  teacher's  name 


Our  Bank. 

In  school  we  have  a  bank.  I  save  my  money.  Each  day 
I  help  a  slow  boy  to  do  his  lessons  after  school.  His  mother 
gives  me  ten  cents.     I  put  it  in  the  school  bank. 

Cleanliness. 

David  had  an  orange  to  eat  in  the  morning.  He  threw  the 
skin  in  the  street.  Sam  told  him  not  to  throw  the  skin  there. 
He  showed  David  the  waste  can.  Sam  threw  the  skin  into 
the  can. 

March — 1st   Week. 

Monday — "Stop,    Stop.    Pretty    Water." — 1st    Stanza. 
Tuesday — "Golden  Touch." 
Wednesday — Conversation  about  March. 

Name  the  new  month.  It  is  the  first  month  of  spring.  Will 
this  month  be  warmer  or  colder  than  the  last  month?  March 
is  a  windy  month.  What  kind  of  winds  will  they  be?  What 
use  are  they?  Look  and  watch  Mother  Nature,  how  she 
changes  her  house  this  month.  First  signs  of  spring — pussy 
willow,  crocus,  daffodil.  Return  of  birds.  What  birds  stay 
in  the  winter? 


Thursday — I  saw.     I  brought. 

Tell  me,  John,  what  you  saw  in  front  of  the  school  this 
morning.  Tell  me  what  you  brought  home  to  your  mother 
this  afternoon. 

Friday — Reading  to  Children. — "The  Wind,"  by  Stevenson. 

There's  joy   in  the  mountains; 
There's  life  in  the  fountains  : 
Small  clouds  are  sailing. 
Blue  sky  prevailing; 


The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 


-Wordszt'orth. 


March  4,  every  4  years,  is  President  day.  The  name  of  out 
President  is  Warren  G.  Harding. 

March — 2nd   Week. 

Monday — "Stop,  Stop.  Pretty  Water." — 2nd  Stanza. 

Tuesday — The  Discontented   Pine  Tree. 

Wednesday — Conversation.     What  I   did  on  my   way   from 

school  this  afternoon.  Children  tell  of  anything  their  friends 
did.  John  stopped  running  to  help  an  old  lady  cross  the  street 
.safely.  Harry  picked  up  the  apples  a  little  girl  dropped  from 
her  basket.  Frank  held  the  packages  for  his  mother  that  she 
purchased  in  the  different  stores.  He  also  carried  them  home 
for  her.  Louis  ran  out  to  get  change  for  the  shoe-maker. 
Arthur  minded  the  store  for  the  grocer  until  he  ate  his  lunch 
upstairs. 

Thursday — I  am  a  boy  seven  years  old. 

(not  from  seven  years). 
Friday — Teacher  reads  "Cinderella." 

March — 3rd  Week. 

Monday — Proverb  for  wasteful  boy.  Waste  not,  want  not. 
Proverb  for  careful  boy.  ,A  good  beginning  makes  a  good 
ending. 

Tuesday — For    reproduction.     The   Crow   and   the    Pitcher. 

Wednesday — How  I  behave  at  the  table. 

Thursday — I  haven't  any  pencil — correct  expression.  Tr. 
asks  questions  to  bring  forth  reply,  I  haven't  any  pencil,  book, 
etc. 

Friday — Children  are  given  Library  Books.  One  sent  is  read 
silently.  Children  are  asked  to  give  the  content.  What  is  it 
about?  Whom  are  you  talking  about?  What  is  his  name? 
Does  he  live  here?     etc. 

March — 4th   Week. 
Monday— "Stop,  Stop,  Pretty  Water."— 3rd  Stanza. 
Tuesday — Hans   in    Luck. 

Wednesday — Visit  Children's  Museum  with  my  teacher. 
Children  tell  what  they  saw  of  interest  there.  I  saw.  I  did. 
T   had.     I   brought,     etc. 

Thursday — Correlated  with  yesterday's  lesson  in  correct  ex- 
pression. 

Friday— Reading  to  Children.     "The  Three  Bears." 

{To  be  continued) 
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NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH— 
3A-3B;  4A-4B 

Silent  Reading. 

(In  5A-5B  pupils  are  given  training  in  grasping  the  central 
thought.) 

In  planning  the  silent  reading  for  the  term,  the  3.\  teacher 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  second  year  grade  reader  and  of  the 
supplementary  readers  of  the  lower  grades.  She  knows  that 
her  pupils  have  had  silent  reading  in  the  1P>  class  and  in  2A 
and  2B.  She  has  a  copy  of  the  common  phonograms  of  their 
reading  vocabulary  and  of  the  stories  and  books  read  in  the 
"literature"  for  these  grades ;  also  a  list  of  the  words  learned  in 
spelling  and  in  writing. 

She  now  divides  her  work  into  at  least  si.x  parts : 

I.  She  marks  sections  for  silent  reading  from  an  easy  sup- 
plementary book  of  2B  at  first,  or  3A  grade. 

II.  She  selects  certain  stories  for  silent  reading  from  her 
regular  class  reader. 

III.  From  easier  parts  of  the  class  library  books. 

IV.  From  mimeographed  stories. 

V.  From  slips  (mimeographed  or  typewritten)  containing 
interesting  sentences  consisting  of  words  familiar  to  pupil  or 
of  those  whose  meaning  can  readily  be  foimd  from  the  contest. 
Read  article  in  Nov.,  1921,  IVIonograph  on  how  to  make  a 
hectograph. 

VI.  From  printed  cards  containing  commands  to  do  some- 
thing or  having  other  material  that  must,  when  read,  show  by 
the  pupil's  self  activity  that  he  understands  what  he  has  read. 
The  first  three  will  vary  in  each  class  according  to  the  books 
read,  tlie  progress  of  class,  etc.  The  few  selections  that  fol- 
low will  give  some  idea  of  what  might  be  attempted  with  a 
class  of  average  ability. 

Give  the  child  the  following  story  mimeographed,  typewrit- 
ten or  printed.  The  aim  is  to  secure  concentrated  attention, 
the  comprehension  and  retention  of  the  idea  expressed  and 
the  ability  to  repeat  a  part  of  what  the  pupil  has  silently  read. 

3A. 

1.  I  can  add  4  and  5. 

2.  After  I  eat  I  go  to  school. 

3.  My  brother  and  I  went  home. 

4.  My  father  goes  to  work. 

5.  We  must  wash  our  mouths. 

6.  His  face  and  ears  are  clean. 

7.  You  must  not  take  much  candy. 

8.  He  went  to  the  well  for  water. 

9.  The  boy  wrote  his  lesson  very  well. 

10.  -^  black  board  is  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

11.  This  is  the  month  of  February. 

12.  The  boys  will  write  the  word  Friday. 

13.  Before  I  go  to  my  bed,  I  say  good  night  to  all. 

14.  We  all  learn  to  add  and  take  away  numbers  in  the 
third  grade. 

15.  The  old  gray  horse  across  the  street  likes  to  eat  an 
apple. 

16.  Sometimes  I  am  tired  but  to-day  I  feel  fine. 

17.  Our  teacher  told  us  that  apples,  bananas  and  oranges 
have  sugar  in  them. 


18.  The  butter,  the  eggs,  and  the  chicken  were  on  the  din- 
ner table  before  twelve  o'clock. 

19.  Every  class  likes  reading,  writing  and  addition  but  I 
like  spelling  the  best. 

20.  Review  or  combine. 

•■ 

SiLiiNT  Reading — 3A. 

One  method  would  be  as  follows :  during  the  regular  silent 
reading  lesson  call  up  one  pupil  (or  a  group)  at  a  time.  .\sk 
him  to  read  a  sentence  silently.  Give  him  time  to  comprehend 
the  thought.  Then  request  him  to  whisper  to  you,  or  tell  (so 
quietly  that  the  others  will  not  hear  it)  you  what  he  has  just 
read  silently. 

Another  series  of  20  cards,  one  for  each  week  may  be  pre- 
pared. They  will  contain  printed  matter.  Here  are  a  few 
.samples. 

(To  do  one  thing)    Bring  me  your  book, 
{■"etch  your  j>encil. 
Carry  your  cap  in  your  hand. 
(To  do  two  things)   Get  me  a  pen  and  a  pencil. 

Write  O  and  N  on  blackboard. 
Rub  out  the  words  on  the  finst  panel.     Write  your  name  and 
your  age  on  your  paper. 

(To  do  three  things)  (io  to  the  closet,  get  me  the  {>encils, 
give   them   out. 

When  you  leave  school  to-day.  keep  in  your  class  line, 
cross  only  at  the  corner. 

When  you  come  to  school  to-morrow,  bring  your  little 
spelling  note  book,  your  library  book  and  your  home  reading 
book. 

."^ome  teachers  prefer  to  have  the  commands,  or  directions 
to  the  pupils  expressed  in  the  first  person  not  the  second, 
so  that  the  child  will  more  clearly  comprehend  that  he  him- 
self is  to   follow  the  directions. 

The  last   sample  card   would   then  read  as   follows: 
\Mien  I  leave  school  to-day,  I  must  keep  in  my  class  line. 
I   must  cross  only  at  the  corner.     When  I  come  to  school  to- 
morrow, etc. 

The  third  set  of  slips  or  cards  will  be  made  from  pages  of 
old  readers  of  suitable  grade.  Give  each  pupil  a  different 
card,  .\llow  him  to  read  silently  for  one  minute.  Have  each 
slip  marked  in  pencil  for  every  ten  words.  Note  how  many 
words  he  can  read  silently  in  a  minute.  Does  he  improve? 
How  much  of  the  story  can  he  repeat?  See  the  Nov.,  1921, 
Te.xchers'  MoNoi^R.APHS  for  number  of  words  read  per  min- 
ute and  percentage  of  comprehension  as  indicated  in  achieve- 
ment  scale   standards. 

Silent  Readinc;  From  Blackboard. 
Arrange  for  one  short  period  a  day  in  blackboard  silent 
reading.  This  must  be  definitely  prepared  beforehand  and 
be  distinct  from  the  phonic  period  or  word  drill  period.  Use 
in  the  sentences  at  first  only  words  whose  meaning  is  known, 
or  of  words  whose  meaning  can  be  comprehended  from  the 
contest.  Re-arrange  old  friends  in  a  different  setting.  At  a 
given  signal,  the  teacher,  or  a  trained  pupil  steps  to  the  black- 
board, the  covering  screen  is  removed.  Two  taps  for  atten- 
tion. One  tap  to  start.  A]]  follow  motion  of  pointer  and 
read.  Erase  B.  B.  Call  for  volunteers  to  tell  what  was  read. 
Send  a   few  to  other  panels  to  reproduce  same  for  some  at 
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seats.  If  group  is  very  backward  give  it  extra  drill  by  writ- 
ing the  sentence  thus: 

The  old  carpenter  dropping  his  nails  and  hammer  ran 
across  the  road  to  save  the  boy  from  danger. 

There  are  10  facts  to  be  remembered  in  this  sentence.  Tell 
the  pupils,  who  made  the  best  score;  call  the  points  base  hits 
or  runs  or  jack  stones.  Put  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the 
game  on  the  blackboard.  Form  similar  sentences.  You  will 
get  concentration  and  more  fluent  utterance  and  more  facile 
comprehension,   coupled   with   enthusiasm. 

Library  Books — The  Library  Hour — 3A. 

Library  books  are  to  be  used  by  the  children  from  2A  up. 
The  school  Library  Bulletin  of  November,  1912,  issued 
monthly  by  Librarian  Leland,  contains  a  report  from  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  Every  teacher  should  place  a 
copy  of  it  in  her  daily  plan  book.  It  assigns  the  last  hour 
of  every  Friday  afternoon  to  the  exchange  and  use  of  the 
class  libraries.  It  distinguishes  much  reading  from  profitable 
reading.  The  report  summarizes  reading  as  (1)  formal,  oral 
or  silent;  (2)  supplementary  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired 
during  the  formal  reading  (mechanics  and  technique)  ;  (3) 
library  book  reading  for  pleasure  or  knowledge.  This  must 
be  individual  and  it  will  greatly  influence  the  learner's  future 
happiness  and  success.  The  pupil  must  acquire  the  habit  of 
reading  a  book  by  himself  before  he  leaves  school.  He  must 
be  guided  in  his  own  selection  so  that  he  will  reject  trash 
and  look  for  and  read  the  beneficial,  worth-while,  purposeful 
books  in  after  life.  The  child  should  be  shown  how  to  master 
the  contents  of  a  library  book.  It  should  supplement, 
strengthen,  elaborate  instruction  already  given. 

Teach  children  to  reread  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Show  them  how  to  reconsider  what  they  have  read.  Train 
them  to  take  notes,  to  discuss  selections  with  a  fellow  pupil, 
with  parent,  with  teacher. 

Ask  them  to  pick  out  the  humble  heroes  of  every-day  life. 
There  are  heroines  of  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  Kitchener  heroes. 
Glory  is  not  only  of  the  battlefield  or  chase. 

The  useful  hero  of  the  household  laundry  has  contributed 
much  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Molly  Pitcher  and  Betty 
Stark  should  outglory  the  distant  general. 

Do  not  overlook  the  value  of  good  pictures  in  library  books 
to  develop  observation  and  increase  the  imagination. 

A  full  copy  of  this  report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
Dr.  Gustav  Straubenmuller,  Chairman,  may  be  obtained  from 
Librarian  Claude  Leland,  500  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Foreign  Idiomatic  Expressions  to  Correct — 3A. 
Please  remember  that  drill  to  be  efiicient  must  react  upon 
each  individual  pupil  as  well  as  the  group. 

Foreign  Idioms 

If  the  class  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  foreign  idioms,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  cure  this  defect.  When  a  pupil  uses 
a  foreign  idiom,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  him  to  restate 
it  in  correct  form.  Thus,  for  "It  stood  in  the  paper."  "I  find 
this  in  the  paper,"  or  some  equivalent  expression.  When  the 
following  exercise  is  found  necessary,  the  pupils  should  be 
asked  to  use  the  English  equivalents,  or  paraphrases,  of  the 
foreign  idioms. 


Foreign  Idioms. 
I  got  a  mad  on  her. 
I  went  on  a  wedding. 
I  combed  myself. 
Yesterday  night. 
To-day  night. 
Over  yesterday. 
Over  to-morrow. 


English  Equivalents. 
I  am  angry  at  her. 
I  went  to  a  wedding. 
I  combed  my  hair. 
Last  night. 
To-night. 

Day  before  yesterday. 
Day  after  to-morrow. 


It  stands  like  so  in  the  paper.        The  paper  says. 

It  stood  in  the  paper.  The  paper  said. 

Two  weeks  around.  In  two  weeks. 

—From  "Evenings  With  Grandpa,"  Part  II,  by  Dr.  John  W. 

Davis.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Oral  Composition — 3 A. 
/.    Oral  training  in  correct  or  idiomatic  usage. 
II.    Phonetics  and  training  in  using  the  speaking  voice. 
To  correct  some  incorrect  expressions. 

"He  has  a  mad  on  me."  Introduce  a  story  containing  the 
expression.  He  and  I  are  not  friends  now.  He  and  I  have 
disagreed.     He  is  angry  at  me.     We  must  not  get  angry. 

Show  by  sentences  that  mad  means  insane,  crazy,  out  of 
one's  mind. 

The  dog  that  bit  the  children  was  mad. 

The  mad  man  had  escaped  from  the  insane  asylum.  No 
mad  man  is  allowed  to  go  among  people.  He  is  kept  locked  up 
in  asylum  and  guarded  by  keepers  or  attendants. 

Read  the  story  of  the  angry  goats  to  class. 

Ask  the  class  to  answer  the  following  questions : 

Did  Edward  and  John  have  a  quarrel?  Who  became  angry? 
What  did  Edward  say  about  John  to  James?    etc.,  etc. 

How  does  the  angry  man  look  ?    Never  get  angry. 

English — 3A. 
Stories  for  Children. 

When  I  Grow  Up  Stories:  Four  stories — The  Policeman, 
The  Fireman,  The  Merchant  and  The  Farmer.  Author, 
Nancy  Lee.     Publisher,   Stollard  Edwards  Company. 

The  Train  Book.    W.  S.  Pearce. 

Animal  Mother  Goose.     Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Jolly  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  E.  Chisholm.  Nelson  & 
Sons. 

Chatterbox.     Annual  number. 

Four  Little  Blossoms  on  Apple  Tree  Island,  by  Mabel  C. 
Hawley  (Geo.  Sully  &  Co.),  is  for  Grades  lA  to  2B. 

Little  Lady  Comb,  by  Ethel  Hueston  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.), 
is  a  story  of  the  dressing  table  and  the  use  of  toilet  articles. 

Children's  Games  for  All  Seasons,  by  Teresa  M.  Bruck 
(Stanton  &  Van  Vliet  Co.),  contains  a  large  number  of  inter- 
esting games  from  Bean  Bag  to  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground. 

Here  and  Now  Story  Book,  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell  (Dutton), 
for  children  lA,  IB,  2A,  2B. 

The  Annual  A,  B,  C,  by  M.  Tarrant  (Sully  &  Co.),  has 
color  illustrations,  silhouettes,  and  rhymes. 

New  edition  of  Heart  of  Oak  Readers  (D.  C.  Heath) .  Book 
I  and  II  has  rhymes  and  jingles. 
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EXERCISES  IN  IMAGINATION— 3B. 

Plan  by  Weeks. 

1.  Tell  me  a  story  you  never  read  or  heard. 

2.  Tell  me  about  Santa  Claus's  home. 

3.  If  he  had  a  little  boy  with  him,  how  would  he  be  dressed? 

4.  You  have  a  pansy.    Tell  where  it  was  yesterday  or  before 
it  came  to  you. 

5.  Tell  me  the  best  story  you  ever  heard. 

6.  Tell  me  the  best  story  you  ever  read. 

7.  What    yould    you    tell    your    brother   over   the    phone? 
How? 

8.  If  you  had  $1,  what  would  you  buy? 

9.  See  the  poor  beggar.    What  made  him  so  poor? 

10.  A  boy  threw  a  stone.     Tell  me  why. 

11.  What  would  a  horse  say,  if  he  could  talk? 

12.  Here  is  a  picture.    Tell  me  what  the  people  will  do. 

13.  Read  this  story.     Tell  it  like  the  book.     Now  change  it 
all  you  can. 

14.  If  an  Indian  boy  went  to  this  school,  what  would  he  do? 

15.  If  you  worked  in  a  candy  store,  what  would  you  eat 
first? 

16.  What  makes  the  rain? 

17.  What   kind   of   movie   would   you   like  to   see?     What 
kind  of  story  books  would  you  like  to  read? 

18.  What  will  you  do.  to-morrow  ? 

19.  Tell  me  about  something  funny. 

20.  Why  do  you  like  to  go  in  bare  feet? 

Play  games  or  choose  sides  for  the  proper  use  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions.    Drill  on  one  a  week,  but  constantly  review  : 

Language  Training — 3B. 
It  is  I.    It  is  not  I. 
It  is  he.    It  is  not  he. 
It  is  she.    It  is  not  she. 
(I  haven't  any  pencil.) 
I  have  no  pencil. 
My  pencil  is  broken. 
He  and  I  lost  our  straps. 
I  saw  it  yesterday. 
I  see  it  now. 
I  have  seen  it  to-day. 

(Eliminate  by  constant  drill,  the  use  of  to-day  night,  for 
to-night.) 

To-night  I  shall  study  my  lessons. 

I  am  going  to  a  "movie"  to-night. 

The  moving  picture  house  is  on  the  comer. 

(Give  much  in  use  of  picture  [not  pitcher].) 

The  pictures  hang  on  the  wall. 

The  pitcher  is  filled  with  water. 

That  book  isn't  mine  (ain't). 

Those  books  are  his  (them)   (his'n). 

My  teacher.  Miss  Brown,  teaches  us  well. 

The  pupils  learn  from  the  teacher. 

I  like  milk  (not  love). 

Written  Composition — 3B. 
"The  compositions,"  Dr.  De  Garmo  says,  "should  be  brief 
and  at  the  beginning  very  simple,  for  the  pupil  has  not  to  formu- 
late the  thought  but  must  be  mindful  of  his  spelling,  punctua- 


tion, penmanship  and  form  arrangement."  President  De  Garmo 
employs  pictorial  illustration  (1)  to  develop  vividly  subject 
matter,  to  stimulate  the  imagination;  (2)  he  uses  the  text  to 
guide  the  thought.  There  is  also  a  fine  series  of  inductively 
arranged  gentence  exercises  leading  to  a  growth  of  the  sen- 
tence sense. 

In  Grade  3B,  it  will  be  well  to  limit  the  pupils  to  sentence 
structure  of  the  type  I,  what  things  do. 

Try  the  Composition  Exercise,  The  Eoolish  Mouse,  found  on 
page  9  of  De  Garmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  I.  Draw  the 
trap  and  the  mouse  on  the  blackboard.  Then  write  the  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  (underneath). 

Construct  similar  stories. 

Place  the  story  of  the  two  goats  on  blackboard  with  the  pic- 
torial illustration  (pages  14,  15). 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Fox  and  the  Duck. 

Written  Composition  in  3B. 

The  written  composition  work  begins  in  the  3A  Grade,  some 
written  compositions,  simple  and  brief.  The  teacher  has  up  to 
now  been  developing  the  sentence  sense  in  oral  expressions. 
Let  the  first  written  sentences  be  answers  to  questions. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Where  do  you  live? 

What  school  do  you  go  to  ? 

What  grade  are  you  in  ? 

How  old  are  you? 

What  reader  do  you  study? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  best  story? 

What  happens  in  the  story  ? 

Do  you  like  it? 

Study  of  Pictures. 
Any  textbook  with  suitable  pictures  may  be  used.    Teachers 
will   find   Language  Lessons,   Book  I,  by   Professor  Charles 
De  Garmo,  an  excellent  treatment  of  developing  composi- 
tion in  the  3rd  year  grade  from  pictures. 

(See  picture,  page  23,  De  Garmo.) 

He  would  not  tell  a  lie. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  written  compositions  so  far 
have  been  of  the  narrative,  while  the  sentences  used  have  all 
been  based  on  type  I,  what  things  do.  The  simple  description 
may  now  be  tried,  using  type  II,  what  is  done  to  things,  and 
type  III,  what  the  quality  of  things  is. 

A  Simple,  Friendly  Letter — 3B. 
In  3B,  we  should  begin  simple,  friendly  letters  written  by 
pupils.     Put  an  outline  diagram  on  blackboard. 

School  Address 
Date 
Dear  Mother, 

I  am  in  school.  We  have  paper  and  pens.  We  may  write 
a  letter  with  ink.    I  am  a  good  child.    Good-by. 

Yours  lovingly, 
Dear  Father, 

This  is  my  second  letter.  I  wrote  to  mother  yesterday. 
Did  you  see  it?    I  like  to  write  letters.    I  hope  you  are  well. 

Yours  lovingly, 
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1'"kienulv  Letter  {hnitation) — 3B. 
Keep  the  model  on  P>.  B.     This  model  is  not  for  imitation 
of  context  but  for  ghaphic  representation  of. 

Place 

Date  » 

Salutation. 
•  (  Body. ) 

(Closing)  Your  loving 

Name 
iUank  paper  with  pencil  outline  might  be  prepared  in 
the  drawing  lesson.  This  blank  form  of  letter  may  be 
continued  with  slower  group  till  no  longer  needed.  Sheets 
of  paper  may  be  rules  for  envelopes  or  real  envelopes  pro- 
vided. The  placing  on  of  the  stamp  and  the  actual  mailing 
and  receiving  at  home  or  at  the  house  of  the  friend,  all  will 
help.    Children  like  real  projects. 

MoOEI,   COMI'OSITION — .iP.. 

Theme ;    Our  School  Bank. 

Aim  to  inculcate  habit  of  saving  daily. 

Aim  to  show  money  makes  money. 

Aim  to  develop  sentence  sense  (type  1). 

Aim  to  habituate  correct  idiomatic  English. 

Aim  to  illustrate  use  of  period  and  capitals. 

Aim  to  develop  needed  vocabulary. 

.\im  to  use  correctly  necessary  spelling  words. 

Our  School  Hank. 
The  principal  lias  started  a  savings  bank.  Many  pupils 
have  put  their  pennies  (cents)  in  it.  John  and  I  have  placed 
all  our  nickels  in  this  bank.  We  each  received  a  bank  book. 
It  shows  the  amount  of  money  saved.  My  brother  Will  also 
saves  his  dimes. 

MoiiEL  oi-  WRirrEN  Co.m  11)5 [t ion — 38. 

How  I  go  to  School. 

I   cross   Manhattan   .'\ venue   every   morning.      First   I    wait 

at  the  curb.     I  look  up  and  down  the  crossings   for  wagons. 

I  listen  for  autos.     The  road  is  clear.     I  reach  the  other  side 

safely. 

■  Oral  Repkoduction  OK  Stokucs. 

The  stories  told  to  the  pupils  should  be  at  first  very  simple 
in  form  and  context  but  they  must  be  so  interesting  that  the 
child  will  voluntarily  listen  and  their  construction  should  be 
so  arranged  that  each  story  can  easily  be  reproduced  by  even 
the  slower  group  of  the  class.  The  stories  should  very  often 
contain  valuable  ethical,  social  or  economic  ideas.  There  must 
be  a  magnet  in  what  is  told  to  hold  the  child's  keen  attention. 
Every  story  narrated  should  enrich  the  pupil's  vicarious  life 
experience.  He  gains  breadth  of  vision  and  width  of  the 
horizon  of  the  great  world  beyond  school  life  from  "each  little 
section"  of  world,  child,  epic  literature  presented  through  the 
dramatic  words  of  the  teacher. 

As  each  story  should  be  a  model  of  approved  English  the 
teacher  as  an  artist  is  presenting  the  technique  (skillfully  but 
unobstrusively  revealed)  of  clear,  correct,  fitting,  effective  com- 
munication. In  3A,  3B  the  new  course  of  study  requires  from 
the  pupil   (1)  oral  communication  of  the  pupil's  own  experi- 


ence, knowledge  or  observation;  (2)  oral  reproduction  of 
simple,  interesting  matter ;  ( 3 )  oral  exercises  in  imagination 
or  invention ;  ( 4 )  oral  exercises  in  developing  the  sentence 
sense:  (5)  training  in  needed  correct  or  idiomatic  usage;  (6) 
phonics  and  phonetic  training;  (7)  training  to  use  the  speak- 
ing voice.  These  are  the  seven  roads  for  the  teachers  to  keep 
in  mind ;  they  all  meet  when  the  pupil  arises  to  produce  aloud 
any  idea  he  wants  to  present  to  his  class  as  the  audience.  While 
each  of  these  seven  is  taken  up  in  separate  though  related  ex- 
ercises, it  is  through  the  story  that  the  teacher  selects,  that  the 
eflfective  exemplification  of  all  is  consummated.  Hence  great 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  and  the  telling  of  the  story. 

This  oral  reproduction  by  the  pupil  continues  through  all  the 
student's  elementary  school  life  to  his  graduation  from  8B. 
The  stories  must  therefore  exemplify  in  advance  before  any 
formal  drill  and  must  also  reinforce  after  the  principles  have 
been  shown,  all  the  various  phases  of  the  best  forms  of  the  social 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Tb.e  child  element  should  predominate  at  first,  self-activity 
of  the  child;  narratives  with  plenty  of  action.  A  simple  plot 
to  arouse  curiosity,  ./^nimal  .stories  to  depict  love  of  owner- 
ship, kindness,  helpfulness  to  others  and  co-operation.  Stories 
that  will  quicken  the  instinct  for  ownership  and  care  of  prop- 
erty. Others  that  will  train  in  sense  alertness,  observation,  wise 
judgment  and  intuitive  decisions.  Stories  with  problems  that 
involve  reasoning  and  that  show  the  reward  that  comes  from 
doing  the  right  thing  and  following  the  honest  path.  Drama, 
pantomine.  drawin.g,  pictorial  illustrations,  will  all  give  variety 
and  aid  dynamic  episodes  and  their  oral   relating. 

Each  story  must  possess  unity,  with  all  its  parts  in  orderly 
sequence.  It  may  have  a  larger  plot  with  each  minor  episode, 
a  whole  in  itself  but  closely  and  deftly  interwoven  into  the 
complete  design. 

Another  and  a  chief  aim  in  selecting  stories  for  reproduc- 
tion is  to  develop  the  speaking  vocabulary  of  the  child  not  only 
in  quality  but  in  quantity.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  the 
denotation  and  consortation  of  words;  also  the  number  of 
workings  in  the  child's  reading,  writing,  speaking  vocabulary; 
■•contest"  words  that  he  knows  in  their  setting  but  not  when 
separated.  We  know  that  the  child  has  a  vocabulary  of  vari- 
ous kinds  (a)   (b)   (c). 

Even  the  greatest  actors  of  our  day.  presenting  what  is 
thought  by  the  manager,  to  he  the  most  popular  story  for  the 
reproduction  to  the  people,  would  not  think  of  producing  the 
story  without  the  properties  to  put  it  across  to  the  listeners. 
So,  too.  the  teacher  must  have  a  stage  setting  for  the  proper 
atmosphere  from  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  or  Jingles  lA  to 
the  Shakespearean  Julius  Caesar  of  8B.  Decoration,  costume, 
accessories,  pictures,  will  make  all  the  classroom  a  stage  to  ac- 
centuate the  efifects  desired.  The  Story  Hour  Room  of  the 
Public  Libraries  will  often  give  us  some  good  ideas. 

Projects  may  be  given  pupils:  How  shall  I  decorate  the 
room  (stage)  for  the  three  bears;  who  will  bring  a  cloak  for 
Big  Bear,  etc.  The  properties  left  from  the  pageant,  America 
in  the  Making,  will  prove  a  veritable  store  house  of  treasures, 
when  depicting  a  Dutch  story,  etc. 

As  to  the  telling  of  the  story  to  the  children  no  advice  is 
needed  for  the  skillful  teacher.  She  will  keep  all  in  suspense, 
with  a  quick  vivid,  animated  manner. 
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ENGLISH   4A 

Drill  training  in  needed  correct  or  idiomatic  expression. 

1.  Running;  not  runnin'  or  runningk. 

2.  Tuesday ;  duty. 

3.  Them,  that,  those,  these ;  not  sound  of  d  or  t. 

4.  Window,  pillow,  want  to;  not  er  sound. 

5.  Yes ;  not  yea,  yep,  ye. 

6.  Give  me;  not  gimme. 

7.  Look  ;  not  lookit. 

8.  He  is  ill;  not  he  he's  sick. 

9.  The  man  isn't  here ;  not  aint. 

10.  I  have  no  book;  I  ain't  got  no  hook. 

11.  My  brother  came;  my  brother  he  come. 

12.  Catch  the  ball;  not  ketch. 

13.  Catcher,  umpire;  not  ketcher.  empire. 

14.  Once  a  boy ;  once  they  was  a  boy  who. 

15.  He  and  I  went  away:  me  and  him  went  away. 

16.  Has  thrown;  trun. 

17.  Sky  rocket;  sky  lights. 

1<S.  1  threw  the  paper  into  the  basket  ;  I  kncMrked  the  paper 
in  the  basket. 

19.  The.se  (those)  examples  are  hard:  them  examples  is 
fierce. 

20.  The  baby  became  ill  :  the  kid  got  sick  on  us. 

21.  I  was  up  late  at  a  ball ;  I  stood  up  at  a  party. 
11.     Meeting,  wedding,  affair:  party. 

23.  Can  he  get  it?  kinhe  gitit 

24.  Where   are    you  ?    where    you    at  ? 

25.  The  answer  that  you  :  that  answer  what  you. 

26.  He  walked  in  front  of  me :  he  walketl  ahead  of  me. 
n .  I  have  walked  before  him  :  1  walk  ahead  him. 

Note  each  error  as  it  occurs  and  put  check  number  against 
individual  who  made  it.  Play  games  for  group  and  indi- 
vidual work.  The  teacher  should  very  frequently  use  the 
correct  idiom  and  ask  class  to  listen,  and  ;ilso  to  watch  the 
reading  for  the  correct  form. 

.Model  Composition  4.A^ 
Avoid  Accidents 
I   always   walk   to  the  corner  at   noon.      I    never   cross  the 
street  in  the  middle  of  the  block.     I  stop,  look,  listen.     Safety 
first !    There  are  no  vehicles  passing. .   Then  I  cross  over. 
P'riendly  letters.  Model  studied  for  guidance,  suggestion. 
Every  year  has   four  seasons.     They  are   spring,   summer, 
autumn,   winter.     Each   season  lasts  three  months.     In  every 
month  are  30  or  31  days.     We  have  a  new  day  every  24  hours. 

Pupils  hnitatc 
How  many  hours  in  a  day  ? 
How  long  is  each  hour  ? 
What  makes  up  the  minutes? 
What  time  is  it  now? 

Model  Composition 
Our  School  Savings  Bank 
Our  school  has  a  savings  bank  for  the  pupil.  If  I  save  two 
cents  a  day  I  can  put  a  dime  in  the  bank  every  Monday  morn- 
ing. Thus  I  shall  have  four  dollars  saved  up  when  I  am  pro- 
moted. My  four  dollars  will  work  for  me  and  I  shall  get 
si.xteen  cents   interest   in  a   vear. 


Friendly  Letters — 4.A. 

in  writing  .simple,  friendly  letters,  3H,  4A.  41),  the  first  es- 
sential (I)  is  the  place.  Dramatize  the  class  room.  Tell  the 
pupil  to  imagine  the  place  in  which  he  is  writing : 

One — At  home  at  his  own  desk  in  his  own  room  (if  he  has 
either) ,  or  at  some  table  at  home. 

Two — At  the  class  desk  (alone). 

Three — In  the  country,  near  the  window. 

Four — On  a  vessel. 

Five — On  a  train   (at  a  .station). 

(II)  The  material:  Clean  pen,  good  ink,  an  adjusted  seat 
and  desk  and  suitable  letter  page.  Either  cut  the  ordinary 
composition  paper  down  to  letter  size  or  fold  it.  Better  yet, 
allow  pupils  to  bring  in  their  own  box  of  papers  and  envelopes 
from  home  when  writing  the  letter.  They  thus  can  use  the 
same  size  and  form  when  they  write  letters  at  home  to  friends. 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  good  teaching,  to  get  the  pui>ils 
to  "really  and  truly"  write  letters  at  home  to  friends.  The 
teacher  should  keep  a  record  of  the  pupil's  oral  report  on 
letters  written  outside  of  class.  In  4A  the  use  of  postal  cards 
should  be  introduced.  Each  pupil  should  keep  in  the  collection 
of  a  class  exhibit  of  postal  cards,  well  arranged,  and  legibly, 
neatly,  compactly,  coherently  written. 

In  developing  the  paragraph  sense,  the  paragraph  after  con- 
struction may  now  and  then  be  transformed  into  letter  form 
and  placed  on  a  post  card. 

(III)  The  ne.xt  factor  is  why  tiie  friendly  letter  is  written. 
This  may  include  to  whom  it  is  written.  Here  we  have  a  little 
project  for  the  child.  What  inner  urge  prompts  him  to  write? 
What  neetl  is  wanting?  How  shall  he  express  this  craving  in 
words?  The  most  natural  impulse  at  first  is  to  write  to  some 
one  at  home  to  gratify  his  need.     Hence  the  first  letter  might  be : 

(1)  To  father:  (2)  to  mother;  (3)  to  older  sister;  (4)  to 
older  brother:  (5)  relatives;  (6)  to  friends,  .\nother  means 
of  satisfaction  to  a  child  is  to  provide  a  means  of  pleasure  to 
others.  A  second  series  of  letters  might  be  planned:  (7)  To 
a  brother  or  sister  telling  how  much  he  loves  and  what  is 
going  to  do  to  add  to  his  pleasure:  (8)  the  same  to  some  child 
friend  or  playmate;  (9)  and  (10)  letters  thanking  relatives 
or  friends  for  some  act  of  kindness  or  expressing  a  hope  to 
see  them  soon:  (11)  and  (12)  letters  to  a  class  mate,  asking 
for  the  loan  of  some  article  or  volunteering  to  lend;  (13)  and 
( 14 )  letters  to  classmates  or  teacher  telling  about  forming  a 
class  club  of  some  kind ;  (15)  and  (16)  letters  to  parents,  about 
incidents  in  class  or  about  progress  and  studies;  (17)  and  (18) 
letters  to  friends  telling  hew  the  pupil's  class  is  helping  poor 
people  to  get  food,  clothing,  advice;  (19)  and  (20)  letters  to 
other  children  whom  you  met  at  a  party,  or  on  a  visit  in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  last  summer. 

Tell  the  children  a  letter  is  just  words  the  pen  talks  to  your 
friend.  It  is  just  what  you  will  like  to  say  over  the  telephone 
to  a  friend  in  a  minute  or  two  of  time.  You  are  talking, 
your  friend  is  listening.  Do  not  forget  anything  you  wished  to 
say.  Say  it  pleasantly,  correctly.  Don't  say  anything  you 
should  not  say.  It  is  written.  It  is  mailed.  You  can  not 
get  it  back.  Never  scold  or  never  tell  an  untruth  in  a  letter. 
The  pen  with  a  smile  will  always  get  a  smiling  reply  to  its 
letter. 

(IV)  The  envelope,  sealing  and  stamping,  just  as  in  an 
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actual  situation.     When  not  stamped  for  outside  mailing,  you 
should  have  a  class  mail  box. 


A  Story  for  Reproduction 

Early  in  the  beautiful  spring  of  each  year  the  circus  came 
to  the  little  town  of  Merriment.  The  elephants  walked  slowly 
down  the  street.  Many  small  boys  and  even  the  girls  tried  to 
keep  step  with  them.  The  roaring  lions  and  the  fierce-looking 
tigers  paced  up  and  down  in  their  iron-bar  cages.  Every  now 
and  then  they  tried  to  climb  out  and  play  tag  or  hide  and  go 
seek  with  the  boys  on  the  street.  Gayly  clad  young  ladies  with 
beautiful  spangles  jumped  through  paper  hoops  on  the  backs 
of  milk  white  prancing  horses.  The  band,  clothed  in  blue  and 
gold  with  green  trimming  excited  all  to  march  or  dance  with  the 
joyous,  clashing  music.  Near  the  end  of  the  procession,  but 
heard  high  above  all  the  clatter  were  the  shrill  but  entrancing 
tones  of  the  largest-on-earth  steam  calliope  or  moving  pipe  or- 
gan.  What  gladsome  thrills  came  from  its  many  tubes!  Who 
could  stay  away  from  this  free  exhibition  of  the  wonders 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  land  ?  The  schools  were  closed. 
Sad  news.  The  banks,  the  business  houses  and  factories  all 
made  holiday.  The  streets  were  alive  with  scholars  and  near 
scholars.     On  the  sidewalks  there  weren't  any  vacant  places. 

Yes,  all  were  there.  But  I  forgot  Jimmy  Lyons.  He  had 
been  taken  seriously  ill  the  day  before.  Too  weak  to  leave  his 
home  located  on  a  quiet  lane  out  of  the  line  of  march,  he  sat 
sadly  at  the  window  looking  up  Pine  street.  Last  year  and  the 
year  before  he  had  met  the  circus  coming  into  town  the  even- 
ing before  the  parade.  Mr.  Bossit  had  asked  him  to  help 
water  the  horses  and  to  tie  up  and  help  feed  the  yelping  blood 
hounds.  So  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  task,  a  very  pleasant 
one  for  Jimmy,  that  Mr.  Ownit,  who  bossed  even  Mr.  Bossit, 
asked  Jimmy  to  hold  the  leashes  of  the  blood  hounds  and  to 
lead  them  past  the  assembled  crowds  watching  the  parade.  The 
next  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  position  of  sitting  on 
the  big  seat  of  the  snake  charmer's  gold  and  glass  wagon 
drawn  by  six  coal  black  proudly  high-stepping  stallions.  But 
this  year  another  favorite  of  fortune  occupied  Jimmy's  pinnacle 
of  honor  and  glory. 

But  who  cared?  One  hero,  more  or  less,  sacrificed  to  make 
a  roaming  holiday.  Yes,  there  was  one  who  noted  that  the 
parade  was  lacking  one  of  its  stellar  attractions.  As  the 
parade  reached  the  end  of  Main  Street,  the  gorgeous  band, 
at  the  head,  quickly  turned  across  the  old  trolley  tracks  and 
started  up  Pine  Street.  As  they  reached  Jimmy's  window, 
the  band  played,  "Will  you  remember  me  ?" ;  the  elephants 
stopped  and  saluted  with  their  trunks.  The  lady  horse  back 
riders  rode  into  the  very  yard  under  Jimmy's  now  open  window 
and  presented  him  with  one  of  the  hoops  and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.  The  snake  charmer  fondled  his  boa-constrictor.  The 
calliope  saluted  by  playing.  "There's  No  Place  Like  Home" 
and  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight." 

The  blood  hounds  bayed  joyously  up  at  the  window  and 
even  the  lions  stopped  pacing  to  look  through  their  bars  up 
at  the  now  overjoyed  Jimmy.  Mr.  Bossit  and  Mr.  Ownit 
smiled  at  each  other  as  the  parade  turned  back  to  the  Main 
Street.  They  had  not  forgotten  how  loyally  and  how  indus- 
triously the  circus  had  been  served  by  little  Jimmy  Lyons. 


Composition 
Formulating  Knowledge. 

Develop  from  Grade  4A  up  skill  in  your  pupils  in  formulat- 
ing knowledge,  either  orally  or  otherwise  expressed.  Devote 
one  period  a  week  to  this  collecting  of  useful  facts  around  a 
central  core. 

Plan  by  Weeks  for  the  Term. 

1,  Geography;  2,  History  and  Civics;  3,  Arithmetic;  4, 
Language  Facts;  5,  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  6,  Plays  or 
Games ;  7,  Home  Study ;  8,  Spelling :  9,  Meaning  Use  Words ; 
10,  Nature  Study;  11,  Biography  of  a  Dog;  12,  Daily  School 
Program;  13,  Facts  learned  outside  of  school;  14,  What  to 
do  when  I  cut  my  finger;  15,  When  I  want  to  show  another 

boy  in  my  grade  how  to (here  give  some  topic  already 

presented  in  the  grade,  also  lower  grade  for  boy  in  lower 
grade)  ;  16,  How  I  would  show  another  boy  how  to  use  the 
telephone;  17,  How  to  select  a  good  base  ball  and  bat;  18,  How 
to  tell  a  ripe,  good  orange,  etc.;  19,  How  to  detect  (tell)  poor 
candy ;  20,  How  to  tell  your  father  what  you  learned  to-day  in 
school. 

Or  20,  How  to  use  my  arithmetic  of  this  and  lower  grades 
when  I  purchase  articles  in  grocery,  etc. 

Or  20,  How  to  find  out  and  tell  about  something  not  already 
taught,  by  looking  in  my  school  books. 

.\  Model. 

"Is  the  earth  round?"  asked  our  teacher.  At  the  end  of 
the  lesson  we  knew  it  was  round.  We  read  that  Columbus 
said  it  was  round  like  a  ball.  We  look  at  our  large  globe. 
We  drew  a  black  line  on  it  to  show  where  Drake  sailed.  A 
picture  in  our  geography  showed  us  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
was  round.  The  drawing  on  the  blackboard  of  a  vessel  at  sea 
gave  us  the  same  idea.  I  will  draw  the  same  diagram  here 
to  show  you.  Many  sea  captains  have  sailed  around  the  world. 
I  read  their  stories.  Now,  when  I  think  over  all  these  pictures 
I  saw  I  feel  sure  the  earth  is  like  a  sphere  or  ball.  The  sailors 
all  said  the  same.  The  drawing  on  the  board  was  another 
proof.  The  shadow  in  our  class  room  of  a  large  globe,  and 
the  shadows  of  my  marbles  all  were  alike. 

I  am  going  to  take  out  my  geography  note  book  and  write. 

My  title  is,  What  is  the  shape  of  our  earth?  The  answer  I 
have  written  is :  I  know  the  earth  is  round  for  three  reasons  I 
won't  forget. 

(1)  Men  have  sailed  around  it. 

(2)  It  has  a  round  shadow. 

(3)  Ships  at  sea  seem  to  go  down  as  if  on  a  ball. 

When  I  study  about  something  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  a 
lesson  to  some  one  else.  This  is  what  my  teacher  does.  I'll 
try  to  be  a  little  teacher  myself. 

Of  course  the  above  idea  will  not  be  given  by  any  one  boy 
but  will  be  the  collective  total  of  all  the  children.  Even  if 
only  one  fact  or  reason  is  obtained  from  a  child  and  if  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  arranging  his  thoughts  according  to 
simple  plan  is  sensed  by  some  of  the  pupils  you  will  have  made 
a  good  start  in  getting  pupils  to  formulate  their  knowledge. 
The  next  lesson  try  either  another  geography  summary  or  pro- 
ceed to  the  history,  etc.,  as  indicated  in  the  term  plan.  Continue 
this  work  with  variations  in  the  upper  grades. 
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ENGLISH— 4B 

A  Friendly  Letter 

Please  read  articles  under  3B  and  4A  captions  on  writing  of 
friendly  letters  in  this  issue  of  Teachers  Monographs. 

The  pupils  have  now  had  practice  for  two  terms  in  writing 
friendly  letters.  The  form  used  in  lower  grades  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  place  this  outline  on  the  blackboard.  Request  the  pupils 
to  copy  it  in  their  letter  note  books,  for  each  child  should  be  in- 
structed to  keep  a  copy  of  every  letter  written.  Explain  a 
simple  system  of  filing ;  teach  system  and  classification. 

The  outline  has  si.x  divisions. 

1.  For  the  heading. 

2.  For  the  salutation. 

3.  For  the  body  of  letter. 

4.  For  the  complimentary  closing  phrase. 

5.  For  the  signature. 

6.  For  the  envelope. 

1.  Place  model  outline  on  blackboard. 

2.  Show  model  on  letter  paper  size  sheet  to  each  pupil. 

3.  Show  correctly  addressed,  planned  envelope.  Caution 
about  keeping  flap  side  of  envelope  to  the  top. 

4.  Show  paper  should  be  folded  (a)  so  as  to  go  in  envelope 
compactly,  (b)  that  it  can  be  taken  out  without  tearing. 

5.  Show  how  envelopes  should  be  sealed. 

6.  Show  how  envelopes  should  be  opened. 

7.  Show  sanitary  way  of  sealing  envelope. 

8.  Show  sanitary  way  of  moistening  flap. 

9.  Show  where  stamp  should  be  placed. 
10.     Show  amount  of  postage  required. 

(A  collection  of  cancelled  postage  stamps  will  arouse  in- 
terest in  letter  writing  and  acquiring.) 

The  Outline 

First  line  of  paper :  Center  of  top  line,  leaving  a  margin  of 
at  least  one-half  inch  at  the  right. 

(1)  The  House  533  Wilson  Avenue, 

(2)  The  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

(3)  Date  Jan.  24,  1922. 

(4)  Please  watch  the  punctuation  and  (5)  indention. 

(6)  On  the  fourth  line,  one  inch  from  edge,  for  a  margin 
comes  the  salutation  (to  the  one  addressed). 

Dear  : 

On  the  long  line  after  Dear  comes  the  name  Edward,  or 
Mary,  or  Friend,  or  Uncle,  written  (7)  with  a  capital,  and  fol- 
lowed by  (8)  a  :  (colon). 

(9)  On  the  fifth  line  beginning  (10)  with  a  capital  under 
the  first  letter  of  the  second  word  or  under  the  r  of  Dear,  you 
begin  your  (11)  first  paragraph  of  the  body  of  your  letter. 
(12)  Leave  a  margin  at  right  of  one  inch  and  at  the  left  (13) 
of  one  half  inch. 

(14)  On  the  very  next  line  beneath  the  end  of  the  body  of 
your  letter,  write,  beginning  (15)  .';o  that  the  end  of  your  (16) 
complimentary  closing  will  end  (17)  one  inch  from  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  line,  and  then  go  to  the  ne.xt  line  for  your 
name  (18),  arranging  it  so  that  your  name  will  begin  (19) 
one-half  inch  under  the  beginning  of  the  complimentary  closing 
and  yet  end  (20)  one-half  inch  from  right  hand  edge  of  paper. 
You  thus  have  a  margin  on  the  left  of  one  inch  and  on  the  right 
of  about  one-half  inch.  Give  5  points  for  each  of  the  20  parts ; 
allow  pupils  to  keep  a  graph  of  tlieir  progress.     Tell  them  a 


correct  letter  is  worth  20  nickels  =  100  points.  How  many 
nickels  or  points  is  their  composition  worth?  Place  the  outline 
in  actual  letter  size  on  blackboard  with  the  numbered  places  as 
a  guide  for  pupils  to  avoid  errors. 

Some  Books  on  Story  Telling,  Lncluding  Plays  (4A,  4B) 

Story  Telling  in  School  and  Home,  by  Emily  and  George 
Partridge.  Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them,  Rich- 
ard Wyche.  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  Sara  Cone 
Bryant.    Story  Telling,  Edna  Lyman. 

Epics,  Romances  and  Classic  Tales 

Arnold. — Sohrab  and  Rustem. 
Baldwin. — Story  of  Roland. 
Baldwin.— Story  of  Siegfried. 
Carpenter. — Hellenic  Tales. 
Church. — Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Church. — Stories  of  Charlemagne. 
Church. — Stories  of  Homer. 

Crawford. — Tr.  the  Kalevala,  the  National  Epic  of  Finland 
Darton. — Tales  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 
Darton. — Wonder-book  of  Old  Romance. 
Davidson. — A  Knight  Errant — Story  of  Amadis  of  Gaul. 
Havell. — Stories   from  Don   Quixote. 
Higginson. — Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  of  the  Atlantic. 
Holbrook. — Northland  Heroes. 
Hull. — The  Boy's  Cuchulain-Irish  Hero  Legends. 
Irving. — Tales  from  the  Alhambra. 
Lang,  A. — Book  of  Romance. 
Lang,  Andrew. — "Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece." 
Lang,  L.  B. — Red  Book  of  Heroes. 
Lanier. — The  Boy's  King  Arthur. 
Mabie. — Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Macleod. — Book  of  King  Arthur,  etc.      (Inexpensive  edi- 
tion.) 

Macleod. — Book  of  King  ./Xrthur  and  His  Noble  Knights. 

Model  Composition — 4B 

Our  School  Savings  Bank 

Every  pupil  should  join  our  school  savings  bank.  You  can 
put  in  as  little  as  a  cent  at  a  time.  Start  today,  even  with  a 
cent.  Cents  soon  make  dimes.  The  dimes  grow  tc  dollars. 
Every  dollar  pays  you  4  cents  interest.  Each  dollar  is  worth 
a  dollar  and  4  cents.  Here  is  the  bank  collector  now :  put 
your  hand  in  your  bocket. 

A  Model  Friendly  Letter — 4B 


Address. 
Jan.   17,  1922. 


Dear  Friend : 


Miss  Brown  is  my  teacher.  She  let  me  write  a  letter.  I  have 
a  new  brown  wool  serge  dress.  It  has  braid  and  buttons.  It 
has  a  middy  and  a  pleated  skirt.  I  can  go  over  to  see  you 
Saturday.  Won't  we  have  a  jolly  time?  Good-by  till  then. 
How  are  all  the  dolls? 

Your  loving  friend, 

Mary- 
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(Place  and  date.) 
Dear  F'riend ; 

We  write  letters  once  a  week  in  our  school.  Our  teacher  will 
let  us  mail  them.  Expect  me  over  Saturday  morning  bright 
and  early.  I  have  a  catcher's  mitt,  a  pitcher's  glove,  a  fine  bat 
and  a  junior  league  ball.  We'll  hit  some  Babe  Ruth  home 
runs,  and  we'll  strike  them  all  out.     How  is  Rover? 

Your  chum, 

James. 
A   Model   Composition 

Carefulness 
Avoid  all  danger.  Use  your  eyes,  your  ears  and  your  brain. 
Do  not  take  any  risks.  A'lany  accidents  occur  on  account  of 
carelessnes.  No  one  wants  to  be  a  sad,  helpless  cripple  for 
life.  Stop  at  the  corner  crossing.  Go  over  only  when  you 
are  in  no  danger.  It  is  worth  all  the  trouble  you  take.  You 
will  make  your  parents  happy. 

The   Study   of   Model   Composittons 

Oral  Relating  of  Pupils'  Experiences 

The  Country  Near  Nezv  York 

Many  school  children  and  their  parents  leave  the  crowded 
city  on  holidays.  They  visit  the  country.  Some  go  out  on 
Long  Island.  Others  take  a  train  or  a  boat  to  the  Catskill 
mountains..  I  like  Palisade  Park  or  Hear  Mountain.  Others 
prefer  the  seashore  at  Coney  Island,  ilrighlon  or  Rockaway 
Reach. 

The  Bridges  of  New   York 

Many  wonderful  bridges  have  been  constructed  across  the 
East  River,  First,  there  is  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Not  far 
away  is  the  Manhattan  Bridge.  Just  a  little  to  the  north  ex- 
tends the  wonderful  Williamsburg  Bridge.  About  three  miles 
distant,  the  Queens  Borough  Bridge  spans  the  East  River. 
These  four  suspension  bridges  connect  Manhattan  Island  with 
I>rooklyn  and  Queens. 

The  Port  of  Neu'  York 

New  York  City  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Many  steamships 
start  from  the  wharves  or  piers  or  docks  for  foreign  shores. 
These  vessels  take  passengers  and  freight  to  South  America. 
Africa,  Europe  or  Asia.  Indeed  a  person  may  sail  to  any 
part  of  the  world  from  New  York's  water  front. 

Similar  oral  compositions  may  be  obtained  from  the  pupil 
on  the  following  titles : 

The  Elevated  Railways  of  New  York. 

Route  of  each  subway. 

The  R.  R.  Terminals  of  New  York. 

The  New  Tunnel  to  New  Jersey. 

The  Present  Jersey  Tunnels. 

The  Markets  of  New  York. 

The  Industrial  Zones  or  Districts. 

The  Skyscrapers,  the  Banks,  the  Libraries,  the  Museums, 
the  Markets,  the  Department  Stores,  the  Hotels,  the  Theatres, 
the  Trolleys,  Wall  Street,  the  Aquarium  and  the  Zoological 
Exhibits  in  Central,  Bronx,  Brooklyn  Parks. 

A  Busy  Place 

I  live  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  a  very  large  and 
busy  place.     There  are   many   large  railroad   terminals   here. 


We  also  have  the  best  water  front  in  the  world.  Many  vessels 
enter  and  leave  New  York  Bay,  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
East  River. 

Nezv  York  City 
I  like  to  live  in  New  York.    There  are  many  things  to  notice. 
There  isn't  another  city  so  busy.     Our  fathers  easily  find  work 
here.     The  factories,  offices  and  stores  employ  many  people. 

The  Streets  of  Nc7v  York 
You  can  travel  far  in  New  York  city  for  a  nickel.  There  are 
many  subways.  One  goes  from  Coney  Island  to  the  end  of 
the  Bronx  at  Yonkers.  .\nother  takes  you  from  Brooklyn 
to  Queens.  The  city  will  soon  build  a  timnel  to  Staten  Island 
from  Bay  Ridge  or  the  Battery. 

Idioms  .and  Colloquialisms 

Not 

1  ^ot  it  from  him.  1  got  it  offer  him. 

This  is  the  boy  who  did  it.  This  is  the  boy  what  done  it. 

He  gave  me  none.  He  didn'ter  give  me  none. 
He  did  not  give  me  any. 

She  and  I  were  at  home.  Ale  and  her  were  to  home. 

He  reported  me.  He  told  on  me. 

He  told  your  teacher.  Me  told  teacher. 

Rising  inflection 

I  do  not  or  don't  know,  Idunno. 

1  had  to  go.  1  hatter  go. 

He  threw  it.  He  trunit. 

He  dislikes  me.  He  has  a  mad  on  me. 

We  had  a  quarrel.  He  has  a  hate  on  me. 

He  has  a  black  eye.  He  has  a  blue  eye. 

He  bruised  my  face.  He  made  me  a  boil. 
He  made  my  face  swell. 

Luni]).  Fioil. 

See  what   I   did  to  these  Ltwkit  what   t  done  to  them 


papers, 
lohn  threw  the  ball. 


papers, 
lohn  trun  the  ball. 


Translating  Thought   i.nto  Action. 

In  the  training  of  pupil  to  interpret  directions  and  carry 
out  instructions  a  well  prepared  plan  is  necessary. 

.^  series  by  weeks  for  the  term  should  be  prepared. 

1st  Week:  Open  your  readers  at  page  136  and  write  on 
your  paper  the  first  word  im  the  second  line. 

2nd  Week:  Write  your  name  on  1st  line,  date  on  second 
line,  grade  and  room  number  on  3rd  line.  The  title  History  on 
the  middle  of  the  4th  line. 

3rd  Week :  Add  the  attendance  of  the  class  as  written  on 
the  blackboard  for  the  5  days  of  the  week  :  divide  this  total  by 
S.    Place  this  quotient  over  the  register. 

4th  Week :  Fill  out  a  money  order  blank  for  $5  to  your 
mother,  from  yourself  ( on  sample  blanks  obtained  from  the 
postmaster). 

5th  Week :  Give  the  child  4  directions  for  cleaning  his 
teeth.  Ask  him  to  bring  tooth  brush  and  comply  with  direc- 
tions. 

6th  Week :  Listen  to  my  words.  Select  any  number  under 
10,  multiply  it  by  10,  divide  by  2,  add  20,  subtract  25.  Write 
your  answer  in  words. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Model  I.ettkk 

125  Lincoln  Place 
FJrooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  16,  1922. 
Dear  F'riend ; — 

1  received  your  letter  yesterday.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
letter.  I  expect  to  be  promoted  very  soon.  My  teacher  likes 
me.  She  ap{X)inted  tne  a  monitor.  I  belong  to  the  Keep  Class 
Club.  Our  room  obtained  a  star  tor  cleanliness.  Write  soon 
to  me  again. 

Your  loving'  friend, 

Phki'.e  Snow. 


483  Hudson  Street, 
Manhattan,  N.  Y.  City. 

Jan.   17,  1922. 
Dear  Aunt  Elizabeth  : 

You  made  me  promise  to  write,  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  send  you  a  few  lines.  You  always  answer  my  letters  the 
very  next  day.  You  have  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson.  .A.lways 
reply  to  a  letter  as  soon  as  possible.  The  delayed  message  is 
never  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome.  Punctuality  and  promjjtness 
in  all  things  will  help  us  in  school  and  in  life.  When  may  1 
look  forward  to  your  visit?  Make  it  soon.  F.elievi-  me  that 
1   am   most  happy   when  you  are  here. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

TriERKS.v  A.  ("hi.eritv. 


310  Washington  Avenue. 

Bronx,  N,  Y.  City. 

„        ,,  ,         ,  Tan.  17,  1922. 

Dear  Kdward  : — 

I  just  wish  you  went  to  my  school.     \'(>u  and   1  are  in  the 

same  grade.    This  is  a  fine  class.    We  cover  all  our  books  with 

thick,  clean  paper.     Our  teacher  inspects  our  books  at   least 

once  a  week.     We  must  keep  them  covered.     Labels  are  pa.sted 

in  the  front  of  each  book.     Our  names  and  grades  are  written 

neatly    thereon.      There   aren't    any    boys    in    our    class    who 

carelessly  strap  their  books.    What  does  your  class  do?    Write 

soon.     I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you.     My  love  to  all. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Knw.sui)   l!(K)K.M.\Nr. 

9S  McKibbin  Street, 

I'.rooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Jan.  17,  1922. 
My  dear  Frederick: — 

Today  in  school  was  a  merry  time.  Just  liecause  our  teacher 
.said  we  could  play  keeping  a  book-store,  the  class  had  an 
election  for  the  owner  and  the  two  clerks.  -After  considerable 
talk  we  decided  to  get  two  boards.  Placing  them  across  the 
two  front  desks  we  had  the  counter.  On  this  we  displayed  our 
Ixwks,  new  and  second-hand,  for  sale.  Three  customers  (pu- 
pils) entered  the  store.  They  examined  the  stock.  Much 
bargaining  followed.  We  all  resolved  to  save  up  our  money 
to  buy  one  good  book.  What  one  dc  you  recommend  "•'  With 
love  to  all  at  home, 

I   remain  your  sincere   friend, 

Willie   P>eyer. 

479  Rockaway  Avenue, 

Queens,  New  York  City. 

p.        ,.       .  ~  Tan.  17,  1922. 

Dear  C  ousm ; 

Your  ever  welcome  letter  has  just  arrived.  I  thought  you 
would  write,  so  I  ran  down  to  meei  the  postman.  When  he 
blew  his  whistle  I  knew  your  letter  had  come.  I  opened  the 
envelope  the  way  my  teacher  told  me.  You  can  thus  open 
the  envelope  without  tearing  the  contents. 

1  really  enjoyed  reading  your  letter.  How  neatly  you 
write.  It  looks  like  the  muscular  movement.  You  may  ex- 
pect a  visit  from  me  Saturday  noon.     My  love  till  then. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Ta.mes  Pennas. 


A  Report  on  a  Magasine 
My  father  reads  the  Mentor  magazine.  It  gives  you  a  fine 
education,  for  it  tells  you  about  .Art  and  Music.  There  are 
departments  on  Literature  and  Science.  Interesting  accounts 
are  given  in  regard  to  Nature  and  Travel.  One  can  leam 
much  from  reading  a  good  magazine. 

Model  Outline  fok   Paragraph 
Topic   .\.  B.  A.  Cheques.     .A.   B.   A.?     .American   Bankers' 
-Association  cheques?    Checks. 

1.  Used  by  travelers  instead  (>f  cash. 

2.  Good  in  every  state,  every  land. 

3.  Must  be  signed  and  countersigned  for  safety  against 
thieves  or  loss. 

4.  Convenient  because  you  need  not  go  to  a  bank ;  hotels 
and  business  houses  will  cash  them  at  any  hour. 

.^.     Issued  in  small  amounts,  $10  to  $100. 

6.  If  destroyed,  can  be  replaced 

7.  If  not  used  can  he  redeemed. 

8.  Cost  very  little. 

9.  -An}'  bank  will  issue  them. 

10.  .\sk  any  traveler  about  them. 

11.  (io  to  nearest  bank  for  a  sample. 

-Model  Par.vouaph 
Gold 

(jold  is  a  metal  very  valuable  to  man.  While  it  is  not  as 
useful  as  coal,  wood,  or  iron,  everybody  likes  to  get  it.  Though 
foimd  in  ores  in  various  parts  of  the  world  it  is  still  sought  for 
in  many  places.  The  standard  of  the  world  for  exchange  is 
refined  .gold.  There  are  many  articles,  such  as  jewelry,  made 
from  an  alloy  of  gold  with  silver  or  copp>er. 

The  process  of  mining  gold  by  sluices  or  hydraulic  pressure 
will  interest  you  very  much.  The  stamp  mill  and  the  cyanide 
process  produce  the  best  results  in  getting  the  pure  gold  from 
the  ore  in  vein  depKDsits.  Consult  your  histories  about  the 
famous  gold  fields  of  Australia,  California,  Nevada  and  the 
Klondike. 

Coins,  plate  and  jewelry  are  valuable  according  to  the 
amount  of  gold  they  contain  in  the  alloy.  The  fineness  means 
the  number  of  parts  of  gold  in  1,000  parts  of  alloy.  Eighteen 
carat  gold  has  18  parts  out  of  24  pure  gold.  Each  carat  is  1/24 
of  the  total  alloy.  An  ounce  Troy  of  gold  has  a  standard  value 
of  $20.67. 

(Read  the  Gold  Number  of  the  Mentor,  issued  January, 
1922,  for  a  good  history  of  gold. ) 
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Who  was  King  Midas? 

(Read  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  story  of  Midas  and  the 
Golden  Touch.) 

(Visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  some  fine  exhibits, 
especially  the  All-America  Vase.) 

A  Model  Letter. 

357  West  35th  St., 
New  York  City, 

Jan.  17,'  1922. 
Dear  Uncle : 

This  letter  I  addressed  to  your  office.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  about  my  class.  My  teacher  says,  "Every  boy  has 
an  office.  It  is  his  desk  with  all  his  school  property.  There  is 
a  place  for  everything.  Therefore  we  keep  everything  in  its 
place.  Consequently  time  is  wasted  looking  for  lost  or  mis- 
placed articles."  We  keep  our  desk  neat  and  clear  of  old 
papers.  Our  comp>ositions  and  letters  are  kept  in  a  large 
envelope.  I  would  like  to  see  your  office.  Maybe  I  can  then 
tell  the  other  pupils  about  your  way  of  keeping  records. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Michael  Placer. 

A  Model  Letter. 

725  Hewes  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  17,  1922. 
Dear  Cousin : 

Our  principal  said  to  the  class  yesterday,  "I  shall  give  re- 
ward stars  to  the  pupils  of  the  cleanest  class."  There  will  be 
three  things  chiefly  noted.  First,  the  girls'  and  boys'  shirt- 
waists, ties,  dresses,  ribbons,  shoes.  Second,  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  faces  cleaned,  hands,  ears  and  body  carefully 
washed,  hair  neatly  combed  and  arranged.  Third,  the  floor 
must  be  clear  of  paper  or  debris.  At  a  quarter  to  three,  the 
inspection  will  take  place.  I  hope  my  class  wins  the  red,  the 
white,  and  the  blue  star  to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  our  class 
room  door. 

Can  you  think  of  something  else  that  will  help  us  make  our 
class  room  more  beautiful?    Write  soon  to 
Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Ernest  N.  Deavos. 

A  Plan  for  Teaching  Penmanship  5A  to  6B. 

Aim :  To  establish  correct  writing  habits,  including  posture 
and  penholding,  and  to  maintain  the  muscular  movement  not 
only  in  the  movement  drill  on  posts,  ovals  and  individual  small 
letters,  capitals  and  figures  but  also  in  all  class  exercises  in 
writing. 

Twice  a  week  at  least,  oftener  if  necessary,  during  the  com- 
position lesson  or  any  other  written  exercises  such  as  recording 
home  work,  taking  of  notes,  copying  from  blackboard,  tran- 
scription from  text  books,  dictation  from  oral,  printed  or  writ- 
ten material,  or  in  writing  proverbs,  poetry  or  prose  from 
memory,  try  this  plan. 

1st.     Write  one  line  of  some  drill  movement. 

2nd.  Proceed  with  regular  writing  till  one  or  two  para- 
graphs or  about  8  lines  are  completed. 

3rd.  Return  to  drill  on  muscular  movement  with  capitals 
and  small  letters. 


4th.     Continue  writing  of  lesson. 

5th.  After  same  interval  write  with  movement  a  line  of 
small  letters  or  easy  words. 

6th.     Resume  writing  of  class  exercise. 

The  above  will  greatly  assist  in  the  transfer  of  the  muscular 
movement  from  drill  to  all  routine  writing. 

Model  Composition — 5 A. 
The  School  Savings  Bank  Book. 

Here  is  my  school  bank  book.  See  how  neatly  the  boy 
bankers  in  the  bookkeeping  class  keep  it.  The  red  ink  figures 
show  the  interest  paid  to  me  for  keeping  my  money  a  year  in 
bank.  The  black  figures  show  that  I  saved  and  deposited  pen- 
nies in  the  school  bank.  Every  week  I  saved  money  that  I  did 
not  care  to  spend  for  useless  things.  Let  me  see  your  school 
bank  book  ?    I  am  glad  you  are  also  saving. 

The  pupils  may  now  write  a  similar  composition  on  How  to 
take  care  of  my  school  property,  books,  desks,  pencils ;  or  on 
how  I  take  care  of  my  clothes. 

A  Model  Paragraph  on  Saving — 5A. 

The  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  organize  his  thought  clearly 
and  to  develop  the  paragraph  sense.  Pupils  may  write  a  similar 
composition  on  "How  to  Save  My  Time"  or  "How  to  Use  My 
Time  Profitably." 

5A. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  thrift  is  common  sense  ap- 
plied to  spending,  and  he  might  truthfully  have  added  that 
saving  is  common  sense  added  to  getting.  Russell  Sage  ac- 
cumulated a  very  large  fortune  and  when  asked  for  a  rule  that 
would  assist  others  in  becoming  financially  independent  said : 
"The  easiest  way  I  know  of  to  get  money  is  to  save  it."  Sav- 
ing money  is  just  a  matter  of  habit.  It  is  not  a  great  deal 
harder  to  acquire  than  other  habits. 

Model  Composition — 5A. 
See  that  poor  crippled  boy!  How  painfully  and  slowly 
he  limps  along!  What  was  the  cause?  "An  accident,"  you 
say.  He  ran  across  the  street  while  playing  ball.  A  fast 
passing  auto  ran  him  down.  Now  he  is  injured  for  life.  He 
can  never  earn  his  living  like  you  and  me.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  him.  Let  his  misfortune  be  a  warning  to  others.  Begin 
now  and  tell  all  your  playmates  to  cross  the  street  the  way 
our  teacher  tells  us. 

Model  Composition  {Dialogue) — 5B. 

"Never  again  for  me.    Once  was  enough." 

"What  has  happened?     You  look  pale  and  frightened." 

''That  is  true.    I  have  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"Was  it  your  fault  or  was  some  one  else  careless?" 

"I  can  blame  no  one  but  myself.'' 

"You  are  generally  a  sensible  boy.     I  am  surprised!" 

"I  forgot  for  a  moment  and  ran  without  looking  ahead,  across 
the  street  to  the  candy  store." 

"Let  us  form  a  Save-a-Life  Club." 

"That's  a  fine  idea.     Save  your  own  life." 

"Yes,  but  we  can  do  better  than  that.  We  shall  ask  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  class  to  join.  We  can  help  others  and  our- 
selves at  the  same  time." 
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A  j)rominent  aim  in  preparing  plans  in  detail  for  teachers 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  general  course  of  study 
from  grade  to  grade  is  to  adjust  the  curriculum  in  a  way 
that  will  cause  it  to  react  upon  the  pupil  so  that  it  will  meet 
the  needs  and  will  help  solve  the  essential  demands  of  his 
life,  including  his  pursuits,  his  aspirations,  his  ideals,  all  his 
potentialities. 

Teachers  will  kindly  note  that  in  the  various  model  com- 
positions, in  the  topics  for  oral  discussion  there  has  been 
made  an  attempt  to  relate  the  class  room  interests  to  de- 
velop the  daily  life  efficiency  of  the  pupil ;  to  make  the 
facts  learned,  the  principles  developed,  the  reasoning  process 
evoked,  immediately  function  in  self  activity  through  some 
application  by  the  pupil  to  the  world  about  him. 

A  most  excellent  manual  for  the  teacher  is,  "Education 
in  Accident  Prevention."  The  sub-title  is  a  treatise  show- 
ing how  accident  prevention  may  be  made  a  part  of  regular 
school  instruction  without  the  addition  of  another  sub- 
ject to  the  curriculum.  It  is  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  by  Dr.  E.  George  Payne, 
President  of  Harris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis.  Former 
Superintendent  of  St.  Louis  Schools,  Dr.  John  W.  Withers, 
now  Dean  of  N.  Y.  U.  College  of  Pedagogy  asked  that  the 
manual  be  prepared.  It  is  now  on  our  city  supply  list 
program. 

The  teacher  of  5-B  might  follow  the  following  plan, 
prepared  by  editor  of  Teachers'  Monograph,  by  weeks  for 
composition  relating  to  safety: 

First  Week. — Safety  in  going  to  school,  crossing  the 
streets. 

Second  Week. — Care  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  at  all 
dismissals. 

Third  Week.- — Care  in  use  of  matches. 

Fourth  Week. — Care  in  use  of  inflammable  material. 

Fifth  Week. — Care  in  drinking  liquids  (poison). 

Sixth  Week. — Care  in  eating  (harmful  solids). 

.Seventh  Week. — Care  in  avoiding  all  fire  risks,  bonfires, 
tin  can  stoves. 

Eighth  Week.— Careful  in  lighting  gas ;  open  gas  jets. 

Ninth  Week. — Dangers  of  electricity,  trolley  wires, 
third  rail,  uninsulated  power  feed  wires,  telephone  wires 
in  storms. 

Tenth  Week. — Dangers  from  lighting;  protection. 

Eleventh  Week. — Dangerous  games  ;  falls  ;  fighting. 

Twelfth  Week. — Dangers  on  roofs  or  high  places. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Dangers  in  bathing  at  sea  shore. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Dangers  in  swimming  in  lakes,  bays. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Dangers  of  entering  factories. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Dangers  of  passing  buildings  in.  course 
of  construction,  or  from  pianos,  etc..  being  raised  from 
side  walk  to  upper  stories. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Poisons  from  unripe  fruit,  unknown 
plants,  strange  berries,  decayed  food  (ptomaine  poisoning), 
improperly    or    insufficiently    cooked    food    (pork,    trichinas). 

Eighteenth  Week. — Value  of  vitamines  (to  prevent  skin 
diseases,  etc.). 

Nineteenth  Week. — Danger  of  hitching  on  trucks,  autos, 
trolleys  (stealing  a  ride  when  conductor  is  not  looking). 


Twentieth  Week. — Dangers  from  cheap,  colored  candies, 
impure  ice  cream  cones,  cut  fruits  sold  by  venders  from 
wagons  unprotected  from  dust  and  bacteria.  General  cau- 
tion to  avoid  drinking  liquids  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  eat- 
ing hastily  or  gluttonously. 

SB  INFLECTIONS. 

In  preparing  a  term  plan  for  teaching  the  spelling  of 
words  through  noting  the  changes  occurring  in  the  original 
words  or  stress  through  the  formation  of  plurals  or  other 
derivatives,  spelling  rules  will  aid  if  used  as  guides.  They 
need  not  be  memorized  or  taught  all  at  once.  They  should 
be  developed  inductively  through  the  pupil's  own  analysis, 
recognition  and  classification.  After  about  twenty  rules 
have  been  established  and  a  good  wording  for  each  secured 
from  the  pupils  themselves,  each  rule  should  be  placed  on 
a  separate  oak  tag  sheet,  preferred  printed  or  written,  with 
an  artist's  shading  pen.  Each  word  should  then,  according 
to  its  peculiar  difficulty  or  formation,  be  placed  under 
the  rule  and  type  word. 

Each  word  thus  becomes  a  project,  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  who  himself  fuses  (1)  the  aim  (to  find  out 
under  what  type  or  rule  he  shall  place  the  word). 

(2)  He  himself  guides  the  process  (he  searches  each  rule, 
looks  at  each  type,  and  when  he  discovers  it  he  watches  the 
word  or  places  it  in  the  right  space  or  square). 

(3)  The  urge  is  from  within,  his  own  desire  to  find  out 
how  to  change  the  stem. 

(4)  He  has  gained  a  technique  or  method  process  to 
help  him  more  readily  to  classify  the  first  word  under  prin- 
ciples which  he  himself  has  helped  (with  teacher's  sugges- 
tions) to  construct.  He  is  doing  something.  Word  games 
like  watching  and  producing  most  words ;  relay  games  for 
rows  ;  class  competition  with  similar  grades  ;  graphic  show- 
ing number  of  words  "caged" — all  utilize  the  purposeful 
energized  or  vitalized  experience  of  the  student.  Present 
the  work  or  word  play  game  as  a  problem  to  the  pupil, 
and  so  present  it  that  he  will  of  his  own  volition  try  to 
solve  it.  He  wants  to  succeed  and  he  feels  confident  in 
that  it  is  within  his  power  and  that  it  is  needful  to  him. 

With  these  ideas  controlling  the  presentation  of  the 
word  lesson,  the  teacher  can  develop  one  of  the  following 
twenty  rules  for  inspection,  each  week  during  the  5-B  term. 
They  should  be  reviewed  and  augmented  during  the  6-A 
and  6-B  terms  also,  when  word  composition  or  the  study 
of  like  parts  (stems)  of  words  combined  with  various  pre- 
fixes and  sufifixes  is  introduced.  Many  Sunday  papers,  in- 
cluding the  New  York  World  and  Sunday  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
have  interesting  and  instructive  word  problems  for  young 
readers.  Request  the  pupils  to  bring  these  and  other 
word  puzzles  and  word  games  into  the  classroom  for  Mon- 
day's lesson.  The  front  pages  of  Webster's,  Worcester, 
Winston's,  Century,  Standard,  and  other  dictionaries,  should 
be  searched  for  rules  on  syllabifications,  accents,  prefixes, 
sufifixes,  stems,  roots,  rules  for  spelling,  etc.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  compare  the  rules  they  made  with  those  in  these 
reference  books.  Do  the  same  with  the  language  text 
books.  Let  them  search  their  readers  for  illustrative  words. 
— Plan  of  rules  by  weeks. 
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REPRODUCING  WHAT  WAS  READ 

A  Model  for  Suggestion  and  Uiuection 
I  have  just  read  a  fine  book  on  the  lite  of  Nathan  Hale. 
First  it  told  me  that  Nathan  Hale  was  a  school  teacher.  He  then 
joined  the  Continental  Army  under  General  Washington.  The 
latter  needed  an  intelligent,  educated  man  to  enter  the  army 
camp  of  the  English.  Hale  said  "I  am  ready  to  go."  He  was 
discovered  within  the  enemy's  lines.  Death  as  a  spy  followed. 
but  all  Americans  honor  him  to  this  day.  His  statue  is  in 
nearly  every  great  American  city.  His  last  words  were.  "I 
regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country."  He  died  for 
you  and  me.  He  died  that  you  and  I  could  be  free.  All  hail 
to  the  patriot,  Nathan  Hale. 

I  shall  read  next  week  a  book  about  Samuel  Adams,  the 
father  of  the  American  Revolution.  We  can  learn  a  great  deal 
about  our  patriotic  forefathers  by  taking  out  the  books  whose 
names  our  teacher  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  on  the  his- 
torical bulletin  board. 

A  Report  on  a  Book 
I  looked  at  a  book  in  a  store  yesterday.     It  was   for  little 
children.    The  title  was  "Little  Mother  Goose."    All  the  jingles 
were  there.     There  were  about   12  large  colored  illustrations. 
The  print  was  large  and  attractive.     It  had  a  fine  strong  cover. 
I  should  like  to  buy  it  for  my  little  brother. 
.A  Report  on  Books 
My  teacher  is  always  talking  about  books.     She  says  we  will 
be  smart  men  if  we  read.     I  asked  her  for  a  good  book.     It 
certainly  was  a  fine  one.     It  told  me  about  John  Hancock.    He 
was  one  of  the  great  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  War.   He  was 
fearless  and  honest.    See  how  he  signed  his  name  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.    Get  the  "Life  of  Hancock,"  read  it  and 
see  what  a  fine,  courageous,  honorable  patriot  he  was. 
A  Report  on  Reading  of  a  Book 
Do  you  like  to  read  a  mysterious  detective  story  ^     I  read  a 
fine  one  last  week.     You  can  get  it  from  our  class  library.     It 
has  a  fine  plot,  very  exciting  and  very  much  mixed.    The  char- 
acters are  all  fine  men  and  women.     But  I  forgot  the  villain. 
He  is  captured  and  imprisoned.     Everything  and  everybody 
else  come  out  all  right  at  the  end.     "What  is  the  name  of  the 

story?"  you  ask.    Let  our  teacher,  Miss — .  pick  it  out  for 

you.    Then  tell  me  if  you  liked  it.    Write  me  a  letter  about  it. 

Report  of  a  Book 

I  like  to  get  books  out  of  the  library  that  tell  me  about  brave 
women  who  helped  this  country  gain  its  independence.  I  take 
these  books  and  I  read  aloud  the  best  parts  to  my  mother.  How- 
she  enjoys  my  reading.  She  doesn't  read  our  language  very 
well  herself  but  understands  every  word  I  read.  Before  I  read 
to  her,  I  look  up  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  any  word 
I  am  doubtful  about.  I  make  up  i  ly  own  lesson,  same  as  the 
teacher  does  for  me  in  school.  I  have  already  read  to  my 
mother  the  story  of  brave  Betty  Stark,  of  Molly  Pitcher.  What 
others  do  you  know  ?  When  are  you  going  to  read  to  your 
mother? 

Oral  English.     Recounting  Experiences 

Yesterday  our  class  took  a  walk  with  our  teacher  to  the 
Historical  Museum.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  following 
streets:  Franklin,  Hancock.  Jefiferson,  Putnam,  Pulaski,  Kos- 
ciusko. As  we  looked  at  the  street  signs  we  began  talking 
about  what  these  patriots  had  done  to  free  America,     .\nother 


boy  remarked,  "Have  you  noticed  the  names  of  the  streets  near 
our  school?"  Let  us  try  to  see  who  can  say  the  most.  Here  are 
some:  Bartlett,  Whipple,  Thornton:  who  are  they?  They  are 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  New 
Hampshire.  Here  is  another  group,  all  in  order,  just  as  we 
walk  from  one  block  to  another:  Hopkins,  Ellery.  Floyd. 
Stockton.  Not  far  away  in  the  Eastern  District  are  Franklin, 
Morton.  Clymer,  Smith.Taylor.  Wilson.  Ross.  Rodney.  Wythe. 
Lee.  Harrison,  Hooper,  Hewes,  Penn,  Rutledge.  Heyward, 
Lynch,  Middleton,  Gwinnett,  all  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

What  a  story  our  street  names  tell  us!     Those  old  heroes 
wouldn't  get  lost  here  if  they  could  return.     Even  our  streets 
are  a  declaration  of  independence.     So,  you  see,  our  class  has 
found  out  a  great  deal  about  history  outside  of  our  class  room. 
Model  Composition 
The  School  Book  for  Savings 
O    |ohn.  see  this  beautiful  silver  quarter!     I   earned   it  on 
Saturday  running  errands  for  the  neighbors.     I  wonder  how 
long  I  can  keep  it.    Perhaps  I  should  spend  it.    There  is  a  hole 
in  my  pocket  and  I  may  lose  it. 

What  can  I  do  with  it?  I  might  spend  it  for  candy  or  soda 
or  something  else  that  I  do  not  really  need.  Some  day  I  may 
need  this  money  for  something  useful  for  myself  or  for  a  gift 
to  my  mother  or  some  one  at  home.  It  isn't  enough  to  buy  a 
real  fine  present. 

I  know  what  I  shall  do.  The  school  savings  bank  messenger 
comes  in  every  Monday  morning  to  put  our  savings  in  the 
school  bank.  Here  he  is  now !  Why  can't  I  start  an  account? 
With  three  more  quarters  I  shall  soon  have  a  whole  dollar. 
Ever)'  dollar  draws  4  cents  interest.  Here,  bank  man.  is  a 
quarter!  Now  I  am  happy.  1  can't  lose  my  quarter. 
Model  Letter 
"Civics  has  taught  me  not  to  write  on  public  walls  or  places, 
not  to  destroy  public  property,  not  to  fill  ash  cans  to  the  top, 
to  keep  covers  on  garbage  cans,  to  aid  a  policeman  in  case  of 
emergency  to  aid  a  fireman  whenever  possible  or  needed,  to 
keep  rubbish,  garbage  and  ashes  in  separate  containers,  not  to 
build  fires  on  paved  streets. 

"There  are  three  empty  lots  on  my  block.  People  throw 
garbage  in  them.  It  spoiled  the  civic  beauty.  Besides  it  was 
unhealthy.  I  told  my  mother  to  tell  our  neighbors  this.  She 
did  so.  They  told  their  neighbors.  This  went  on  and  on  until 
every  one  was  aware  of  the  fact.  Now  they  no  longer  do  this." 
A  Model  Paragraph  Description 
The  country  road  wandered  through  a  landscape  of  different 
scenes.  On  the  right  were  woods  and  com  fields.  To  the  left 
murmured  the  chattering  brook  through  the  meadows.  In  the 
distance  were  the  mountains  overclouded  with  fleecy  vapor. 
Down  below  in  the  valley  the  hamlet  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  The  sun  shone  brightly  over  all.  Our  auto  soon  brought 
ns  to  the  hotel. 

The  aim  of  this  model  description  is  to  enable  pupil  (  1 )  to 
recount  orally  or  (2)  to  write  a  description  of  places  in  the 
pupil's  environment  and  (3)  for  exercises  in  imagination  or 
invention. 

.\fter  the  pupil  has  studied  the  model  under  the  teacher'.' 
guidance  ask  him  to  write  about  the  same  place  in  the  winter 
time ;  or  about  some  place  which  he  has  never  seen  but  would 
like  to  visit  this  summer. 
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GRAMMAR— 6A 

In  planning  the  work  in  formal  grammar  for  6A  in  the  new 
English  Course  of  Study  the  teacher  must  have  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  work  from  6A  to  8B  in  order  to  proceed  in- 
telligently for  her  own  temi  and  the  succeeding  grades.  The 
work  for  6A  and  for  6B  requires  a  study  of  the  sentence.  7h 
calls  for  the  sentence  and  phrase.  7R  mentions  clause  for  the 
first  time.  Analysis  and  synthesis  is  required  in  6R-81)  but 
not  in  6A.  8A  asks  for  analysis  and  synthesis  of  simjjle,  com- 
pound and  complex  sentences.  SB  gives  practice  in  sentences 
with  noun  clauses  and  elliptical  expressions.  In  all  grades  6A- 
8B  emphasis  is  laid  on  training  in  grammatical  habit.  Remem- 
ber that  no  formal  analysis,  either  verbal  or  graphic  is  asked 
for  in  6A.  The  6A  grade  work  is  (1)  the  use;  (2)  the  kinds; 
(3)  the  essential  structure  of  sentences.  In  6A  the  sentence 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  complete  subject  and  the  com- 
plete predicate. 

6A  Plan  by  Weeks. 

1.  Develop  gradually  the  idea  that  a  sentence  is  a  judgment, 
that  is  an  expression  of  relation  between  two  thoughts  or  ideas. 
It  is  the  stating  or  e.xpression  of  a  thought  in  words.  The 
pupil  is  not  merely  studying  words,  these  are  but  symbols  to 
express  the  underlying  thought.  A  sentence  is  a  thought.  It 
tells  us  something.  Develop  that  we  may  say  or  write  an  ex- 
pression, a  group  of  words  but  not  convey  a  complete  thought, 
for  example.  The  dog  and  the  cat,  a  large  apple,  etc.,  went 
away,  ran  quickly,  has  lost  it,  etc.,  round  and  smooth,  a  game ; 
all  these  expressions  impress  the  mind  unsatisfactorily.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  needing  more  to  get  the  idea,  a  sense  of  being 
unsatisfactory,  incomplete.  A  real  .sentence  makes  sense.  It 
declares  something  that  is  complete  in  itself. 

Week  1.  Ask  pupils  to  write  names  of  something  in  the 
class  room.  To  tell  what  they  are,  what  they  do,  what  can  be 
done  to  them,  what  qualities  they  have,  where  they  are. 

Second  Week.  Continue  the  construction  of  simple  sen- 
tences without  complement  or  modifier.  Simple  word  subject 
and  word  predicate  develop  essential  structure  of  two  parts. 

(1)  A  subject;  recognize;  construct;  define. 

(2)  A  predicate;  recognize;  construct;  define.  Select  the 
sentences  from  ( 1 )  class  reader. 

(3)  Supplementary  informational  reader. 

(4)  Memory  gems  of  grade. 

(5)  Language  book  of  class. 

(6)  Children's  own  oral  expressions. 

(7)  Pupils'  written  composition. 

(8)  Teacher's  list  of  model  sentences  for  fomi  and  con- 
tent. 

(9)  Pupils'  own  origination  under  teacher's  guidance. 

( 10)  Clippings  from  magazines,  newspapers  brought  to  class 
by  pupils. 

(11)  Passages  copied  from  library  books,  etc..  by  pupils. 
2n(l  Week :     Teacher  gives  subjects. 

Pupils  supply  predicates. 
Pupils  give  subjects. 
Pupils  give  missing  predicates. 
3rd  Week.     Pupils  correct  or  complete  unfinished  sentences 
with  missing  subjects  or  predicates. 
Further  drill  in  use  of  sentences  in  readers. 
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4th  Week 
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5th  Week. 

r>th  Week. 

7th  Week. 

Sth  Week. 


9th  Week. 

10th  Week. 

11th  Week. 

12th  Week. 

13th  Week. 

14th  Week. 

15th  Week. 

16th  Week. 

17th  Week. 

18th  V/eek. 

19th  Week. 

20th  Week. 


Sentences  that  tell   (declarative). 

Sentences  that  ask   (interrogative). 

Sentences  that  say,  do  something  (imperative). 

Sentences  that  say,  please  do  something  (im- 
perative). 

Sentences  that  recjuest,  demand  or  ask  some- 
thing  (imperative). 

Sentences  that  are  uttered  suddenly,  or  excited- 
ly or  loudly.  They  have  the  same  thought  a.s 
declarative,  imperative  or  interrogative  but 
the  feeling  of  the  one  who  is  talking  or  writ- 
ing indicates  surprise,  joy  or  fear  or  other 
emotion.     The  declaration  is  almost  shouted. 

The  Parts  of  Speech  ;    The  Noun. 


The  Parts  of  Speech : 
noun  as  subject. 

The  Parts  of  Speech  : 
ety  of  sentences. 

The  Parts  of  Speech : 


The  Pronoun  ;  the  i)ro- 

The  Verb ;  used  in  vari- 

The  Verb.  Ciive  sen- 
tences with  modifiers  of  .subject  and  predicate. 

The  Parts  of  Speech  :  The  Verb.  Pick  out 
complete  subject.  Pick  out  complete  predi- 
cate. 

The  Parts  of  Speech;  Review-  noun  and  pro- 
noun. 


Adjectives    (added  to 
Adverbs    (added    to 


The    Parts   of   Speech : 

nouns )    in  sentences. 
The    Parts    of    Speech 

verbs)   in  sentences. 
Contrast,  compare,  construct  adjectives,  adverbs 
Adjectives   relating  to   Pronouns,  in   sentences 
Adverbs  relating  to  adjectives. 
Adverbs  relating  to  other  adverbs,  in  sentences 

Review  sentences.     Invert  order  of  words. 


Training  in  Gr.\.mmatical  Habit — 6A. 
1st  Week;     Drill    in   correct    use   of    "you   ivere,"   ran.   by 

( 1 )  habit  formation  ; 

(2)  teacher's  repeated  stressed  use; 

(3)  B.  B.  guides  or  keys; 

(4)  oak  tag  chart    (printed  or  written)  ; 

(5)  pupils'  word  book; 

(6)  language  games; 

(7)  class   critics    for   class    room   and    play- 
ground. 

2nd  Week  :     Were  you ;  do,  does. 

Were  John  and  James ;  do  not,  does  not. 


Were  the  people- 
Were  the  bovs — 


— ;  doesn't,  don't. 
-;   did  you    (for  didjir). 
3rd  Week  ;     There  were  many  houses  near.    Drill  on  similar 
sentences     beginning     with.     There     were: 
weren't  shrink;  there  was,  wasn't;  hoist. 
4th  Week ;     Every  4th  week  should  be  designated  as  Bet- 
ter Language  Week. 
He  (She)   (It)  isn't,  is  not.    The  person  isn't, 
etc. ;  aren't.    Device  point  out  ain't ;   it  has 
tain't.     Have  a  prison  to  lock  up  "ain't"  for 
he  breaks   the  rules  of  grammar.     He  isf^t 
allowed. 
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Grammatical  Habit — 6A. 
I  have  got  ahead  but  not  by  saying  I  have  got  a  head. 
3th  Week :     Exercises  in  correct  habitual  use  of  is,  are,  been, 

buy. 
6th  Week  :     Bring,  give,  burst,  freeze. 
7th  Week :     Broke,  blow,  find. 

Good  Language  Week. 

8th  Week:     Wear,  attack,         drive. 

9th  Week:     Draw,  throw  (knock  the  wrong  use  of  knock). 

10th  Week:     He,  lay         hurt. 

11th  Week:     Sit,  set         leap,  climb. 

12th  Week:  Good  Language  Week.  Would  you  (wouldjer). 
He  would  have  gone.  Make  the  weak  lan- 
guage good. 

13th  Week:     May,   can         swim,   drown. 

14th  Week:     Stand    (stood)         look. 

15th  Week:     Forget,  leave,  let,  bear,  eat,  tear,  hear. 

16th  Week:  Better  Language  Week  (wanter)  want.  I 
rather  like  or  prefer  it,  not  I  kinder  it. 

17th  Week:     Plural  subjects  take  plural  predicates. 

18th  Week:  Plural  predicates  (especially  when  stated  first 
must  have  plural  subjects. 

19th  Week:  Singular  predicates  (especially  when  stated  first 
must  be  followed  by  singular  subjects. 

20th  Week :  Constant  drill  this  week  and  indeed  every  week 
to  eliminate  rising  inflection  in  declarative  sen- 
tences :  go,  bring,  fetch,  carry,  wish  (not 
wisht).  Put  the  taboo  on  holler,  bust,  knock, 
crook  as  a  verb,  "stood  up"  for  stayed;  it 
stood  on  the  desk  for  it  was  on  the  desk. 
Regulate  the  regular  use  of  irregular  verbs. 

Grammar — 6A. 
Training  in    Grammatical   Habit — Devices. 

Attacked  rhymes  with  tracked  (tract). 

Drowned  rhymes  with  ground. 

Burst  rhymes  with  first. 

Curst  rhymes  with  worst. 

Durst    (dast). 

Toss  rhymes  with  loss. 

Chose  rhymes  with  nose. 

Hollow  rhymes  with  below. 

Follow  rhymes  with  blow. 

Fellow  rhymes  with  pillow. 

Surprise  is  a  Sir  not  a  sup. 

I  ate  at  eight  a.  m. 

I  eat  little  meat. 

He  will  choose  even  though  he  may  lose. 

He  chews  slowly  because  he  has  a  toothache. 

I  suppose  he  chose  the  best. 

Borrow,   and   sorrow   to-morrow,   are  three  words   ending 
just  like  low. 

At  Boston,  patriots  threw  the  tea  overboard. 

Do  the  same  with  li.sten,  glisten,  often,  christen,  Christmas, 
hasten. 


Model  Composition — 6.A.. 
Aim:  This  model  is  presented  not  for  mere  imitation  but 
for  suggestion  and  guidance.  In  3B,  4A,  4B  models  were 
studied  for  the  development  of  the  sentence  sense;  in  5 A,  5B, 
for  training  in  organizing  thought  (5A)  clearly  and  in  5B 
clearly  and  effectively.  In  5 A  and  in  SB  developing  the  para- 
graph sense  is  required.  Now  in  6A  (and  6B)  the  pupil  should 
be  aided  in  developing  (a)  the  paragraph  sense  and  (b)  the 
whole  composition. 

Incidental  aims :     To  develop  a  needed  vocabulary. 

To  train  in  idiomatic,  grammatical  usage. 
To  train  in  constructive  self  criticism  of 
composition. 

The  theme  or  subject  of  this  whole  composition  is 
How  TO  Invest  Mv  Savings. 

You,  my  girl  or  boy,  after  finishing  your  school  education 
must  secure  a  position.  You  will  then  begin  to  earn  money. 
What  will  you  do  with  it? 

Undoubtedly  the  larger  share  of  your  salary,  wages  or  earn- 
ings will  be  expended  in  ( 1 )  helping  to  support  your  parents 
and  maintaining  the  home  budget;  (2)  paying  your  personal 
daily,  necessary  expenses;  (3)  wisely  taking  care  of  the  bal- 
ance left  or  allowance  left  for  yourself.  Keep  a  careful  bud- 
get of  all  you  receive  and  how  much  and  how  you  distribute  it. 
Accordingly  you  must  plan  the  best  way  to  invest  your  sav- 
ings. At  first  the  safest  and  most  approved  procedure  will 
be  to  divide  your  capital  into  three  parts,  each  deposited  where 
your  money  is  not  only  secure,  and  easily  obtainable,  if  neces- 
sity or  illness  arise,  but  also  where  it  will  begin  to  work  for 
you,  as  you  worked  for  it,  by  drawing  interest. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  you  should  deposit  one-third 
of  your  wealth  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  at  any  branch  post 
oflfice.  Another  third  of  your  resources  should  be  expended  in 
the  Baby  Bonds  of  the  United  States  Government.  Your 
teacher  will  explain  the  nature  of  these  popular  people's  bonds 
to  you  now.  Your  remaining  resources  should  be  deposited 
weekly  in  the  strong  burglar-proof  vaults  of  the  Savings  Bank 
nearest  to  your  home  or  place  of  business. 

When  you  have  acquired  for  several  years  this  habit  of 
systematic  savings  of  your  surplus  you  will  by  reference  to 
your  official  documents  be  surprised  and  pleased  at  how  much 
you  possess.  Hitherto  you  have  left  your  savings  for  others 
to  place  for  you  at  the  regular  rate  of  interest.  Now  you  are 
wise  and  old  enough  to  begin  your  own  investment. 

Your  own  experience,  the  advice  of  some  banker,  and  the 
lessons  you  have  learned  from  reading  the  lives  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  James  J.  Hill,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  of  how  they  made  their  first  investments  will  be  of 
assistance.  The  field  is  wide,  there  is  a  risk.  Never  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

These  different  baskets  are  preferred  and  common  stocks  or 
coupon  and  registered  bonds,  liberty  bonds,  victory  notes,  rail- 
road, industrial  or  public  utility  notes,  municipal,  city  or  federal 
bonds.  Investments  in  real  estate,  the  buying  of  lots,  first 
mortgages  or  rent  paying  property  are  always  available.  Last- 
ly you  may  purchase  a  business,  start  one  or  go  in  partnership. 
Honesty,  industry,  intelligence,  system,  politeness  will  bring 
success. 
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NEW    COURSE    OF    STUDY:    GRAMMAR— 6B. 

Please  read  the  introduction  to  6A  article  in  this  Mono- 
graph on  the  new  course  of  study  in  grammar. 

In  6B  there  is  a  continued  study  of  the  essential  structure  of 
the  sentence.    The  new  work  is  complement,  and  modifier. 

In  6A  the  sentence  elements  were  simple  but  in  6B  they  are 
of  a  "compound  variety."  Analysis  and  synthesis  is  begun 
^in  6B.  In  the  study  of  parts  of  speech,  the  6A,  noun,  pronoun, 
adjective,  verb,  adverb,  are  supplemented  by  the  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions,  interjections.  Daily  training  in  gram- 
matical habit  is  required. 

Note  that  phrases  are  not  called  for  until  7A.  The  inflec- 
tion, syntax  and  kinds  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives  are  set 
down  for  7A,  not  6B.  In  6B  only  one  kind  of  complement  is 
required. 

Grammar.      Plan  by  Weeks — 6B. 
First  Week. 

Review  essentials  6A  grammar.  Develop  as  in  1st  week  6A, 
the  idea  and  use  of  sentences  with  a  complement. 

Place  several  sentences  on  B.  B. 

Ask  pupils  to  observe  in  what  they  are  like :  in  what  they 
differ. 

Tell  how  they  agree. 

What  is  common  to  all. 

Write  or  tell  the  class,  another  one  that  is  the  same  as 
(similar)  to  those  on  B.  B. 

Select  another  from  your  reader. 

Look  over  your  last  composition  for  another. 

When  I  am  talking  to  you,  listen  for  one  like  the  ones  we  are 
studying. 

Can  you  give  me  a  name  for  this  kind  of  sentence  ? 

Look  in  your  language  book  now  for  some  others  of  the 
same  kind. 

Is  there  a  rule  in  your  book  or  is  there  a  name  or  definition 
for  them  ? 

Words  are  used  as  subjects  or  predicates. 

Other  words  are  used  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  predicate. 

They  are  called  complements  (completers). 

Some  predicates  have  no  complements. 

Drill  on  the  five  types  of  sentences. 

1st  Week.    Use  predicate  has,  have. 

2nd  Week.  Restrict  predicates  to  easy,  simple  transitive 
verbs,  raised,  makes,  carries,  brings,  wear,  saw.  You  have 
already  taught  subject  word,  predicate  word;  now  your  class 
is  ready  for  the  object  word.  The  subject  word  so  far  has 
been  a  noun ;  the  object  word  for  the  first  two  weeks  should 
also  be  a  noun. 

3rd  Week.  Complement :  Object  word  as  pronoun  ;  use  per- 
sonal pronouns  only. 

Review  noun,  pronoun,  adjective. 

4th  Week.  Review  verb,  adverb.  Compile  list  of  pronouns 
for  composition  use.  Compile  list  of  adverbs  for  composi- 
tion use. 

5th  Week.  Conjunction:  Use  the  following :  And,  or,  but, 
both,  because,  for,  therefor,  if,  since,  yet. 

6th  Week.  Compound  Sentence  Element:  Compound  sub- 
jects. 


7th  Week.  Compound  Complements:  Object  words;  use 
nouns  and  personal  pronouns  only. 

8th  Week.     Compound  predicate. 

9th  Week.  Parts  of  Speech :  Review  conjunctions  either, 
or ;  neither,  nor,  also,  as  well  as.  Develop  use  of  prepositions : 
from,  off,  of,  in,  into,  on,  upon,  between,  among,  under,  below. 

10th  Week.  Review  three  kinds  of  sentences;  make  each 
exclamatory.  Teach  interjections:  Oh!  Indeed!  O  say! 
Ouch!    Ah!    Eh! 

1 1th  Week.     Oral  analysis  of  sentences. 

12th  Week.    Written  analysis  of  sentences. 

13th  Week.  Simple  diagram  or  graph  showing  the  division 
into  subject  and  predicate  only. 

14th  Week.  Analysis,  verbal  and  graphic,  of  sentences  with 
three  elements — subject  word,  predicate  word,  object  word. 
(Consult  some  good  grammar  text-book  for  system  of  dia- 
.grams.) 

15th  Week.  Modifiers  of  subjects;  adjectives.  Modifiers 
of  object  word;  adjectives. 

16th  Week.     Modifiers  of  predicates ;  adverbs. 
17th  Week.     Analysis  of  variety  of  sentences. 
Synthesis  of  easy  simple  sentences. 
Give  two  sentences  at  first. 
I  saw  a  man. 

I  saw  a  woman.     Combine  (no  change). 
There  was  a  boy  present. 
There    was   a   girl    present.      Combine    (verb 

changes). 
It  was  an  oak  tree. 
It  was  an  old  tree. 

It  was  a  large  tree.    Combine,  etc.,  etc. 
18th  Week.     Continue  synthesis,  illustrating  compound  sub- 
ject, predicate,  object  word. 

19th  Week.     Complement  after  verbs   (not  transitive). 

(a)  adjective;  predicate  adjectives. 

(b)  nouns  ;  predicate  nominative  (noun  subject 
renamed). 

(c)  pronouns;  predicate  adjectives  (noun  sub- 
ject renamed). 

20th  Week.     Modifiers  of  complements. 

A  preliminary  drill  beginning  about  week  16,  will  be  needed 
to  bring  out  difference  in  complements. 

16th  Week.     Review  sentences  of  various  types;  as 

Type  1.     What  things  do  to  other  things.  S.  ||  P.  |  O. 

Type  2.     What  things  do.  S.  !  |  P.  | 

Type  3.     What  is  done  to  things.  S.  ||  P.  j 

Type  4.     What  quality  of  things  are.  S.  ||  P.  |  P.  Adj. 

Type  5.     What  things  are  like  the  subject.  S.  1 1  P.  |  P.  Noun 

In  I  something  happens  to  object — The  hunter  shot  the  deer. 

In  II  nothing  happens  to  object — The  huter  fired. 

In  III  something  happens  to  original  subject  and  it  is  not 
longer  the  subject,  the  original  object  is  now  the  subject. 

(Original)  The  hunter  shot  the  deer. 

(Changed)  The  deer  was  shot  by  the  hunter. 

In  IV  the  subject  has  some  quality.    The  hunter  is  tall. 

In  V  the  subject  equals  something.  The  hunter  =  my 
brother. 

17th  Week.  Write  five  sentences  about  the  Elephant  at  the 
Circus  or  at  the  Menagerie : 

1.  What  does  the  elephant  do  to  other  things. 
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2.  What  do  elephants  do. 

3.  What  is  done  to  elephants. 

4.  What  is  an  elephant  (in  color,  size,  shape,  temper). 

5.  What  else  is  an  elephant  (animal,  quadruped,  worker, 
performer). 

Training  in  Grammatical  Habit — 6B. 

1.  Write;  got,  got  of,  a  rink  for  a  ring;  ink  for  ing. 

2.  I  saw  him ;  invert ;  him,  I  saw. 

3.  I  shall  go ;  you  will  go.     Shall  I  go,  he  will  go.     Rising 
inflection. 

4.  Better  language  week.     Clipping  the  g  of  ing. 

5.     May  I  go?    Can  he  spell?    Prolong  the  g  of  ing. 

6.  Plural  subjects  or  compound  subjects  must  have  plural 
predicates. 

7.  John  and  I  went.    He  and  I ;  she  and  he ;  you  and  they. 

8.  Better  language  red  letter  day.    You  and  they. 

9.  You  and  he,  she  and  I  must  attend.     I  and  he  went. 

10.  He  does  well.  He  doesn't  loiter.  He  sat  between  my 
father  and  me. 

11.  Divide  it  among  the  three  boys. 

12.  The  best  American  speech  is  none  too  good  for  us. 
"Wipe  out  swipe."  He  walked  in  the  dining  room  and  then 
passed  into  the  parlor. 

13.  Uses  of  bad,  evil,  ill ;  well.  good. 

14.  Correct  use  of  adverbs. 

15.  Correct  use  of  adjectives. 

16.  Watch  your  speech  step  this  week. 

17.  It  is  I ;  it  is  she,  etc. ;  it  should  be  he. 

18.  It  was  he  and  she ;  it  must  have  been  they. 

19.  Use  of  proper  conjunctions. 

20.  Speak  as  correctly  to  your  neighbor  as  you  would  have 
him  speak  to  you.    I  said  to  him,  it  was  not  they. 

Teach  after  development  inductively  through  observation, 
the  definition,  recognition,  use,  application  of — 

1.  Sentence.  2.  Structure.  3.  Complement,  two  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  kind  of  verb  (tyjx;  of  sentence). 

I.    (a)   Object  complement,  a  noun. 

(b)   Object  complement,  a  pronoun. 
II.   (a)    Predicate  noun.     (7.\  work. ) 

(b)  Predicate  pronoun. 

(c)  Predicate  adjective. 

III.  Some  verbs  have  no  complements. 

IV.  Some    object    com]ilements    may    be    changed    to 

subjects. 
V.  Some  words  completing  the  predicate,  merely  in- 
dicate place  or  time. 

4.   Define,  etc.,  modifier,  element. 

.T.  Define  compound  and  double. 

h.   Explain,  illustrate  analysis. 

7.  Explain,  illu.strate  synthesis. 

8.  Explain,  illustrate  composition. 

9.  Explain,  illustrate  a  part  of  .speech. 

10.  Explain  to  the  pupils  how  you  are  helping  them  to  de- 
velop grammatical  habit  and  how  from  now  on  they  can  help 
themselves  and  one  another. 

A  Model  Paragraph — 6B. 
Describing  things  in  the  pupil's  environment. 


Theme — Care  of  Health. 

Introduction  and  topic  sentence. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  safeguarding  the  health 
of  the  household  is  the  proper  care  of  food. 

(Development  of  topic  sentence.)  All  perishable  foods 
should  be  kept  in  a  cold  place. 

(Development  by  example,  illustration.)  The  refrigerator, 
the  receptacles  which  hold  the  food,  and  all  cooking  utensils 
should  be  thoroughly  clean. 

(General  statement  or  summary  for  conclusion.)  Slovenly 
housekeeping  is  dangerous  to  health.— From  "Common  Words 
in  Easy  Sentences"  (a  spell  and  word  book),  by  Dr.  William  J. 
O'Shea.     (Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.) 

This  is  an  excellently  modeled  paragraph.  A  similar  one 
constructed  from  outlines  should  be  formulated  by  the  chil- 
dren. This  paragraph  is  excellent  for  social  service  and  home 
co-operation.  Make  it  a  real  project  at  home.  Let  the  boy  or 
girl  help  mother  clean  up.  Show  the  folks  at  home  that  the 
pupil  is  learning  something  useful  for  immediate  transfer  to 
home  hygiene  economy. 

English.     Useful  Business  Letters — 6B. 

Plan  by  JJ'erks. 

1st  Week.  Pupil  should  write  a  letter  ordering  a  magazine: 
"Century,"  "Harper's,"  "Atlantic  Monthly."  "Scribner's," 
■'World's  Work,"  "Review  of  Reviews,"  "Cosmopolitan," 
"Hearst's,"  "International,"  "Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "Pic- 
torial Review,"  "The  American,"  "Munsey,"  "Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,"  "Literary  Digest,"  "Collier's,"  "Good  Housekeep- 
ing," "Physical  Culture,"  "Metropolitan,"  "The  Bookman." 
"Vogue,'"  "Vanity  Fair." 

The  pupils  should  know  the  names  of  these  magazines. 
.Many  are  published  in  New  York  City  and  help  make  New 
York  the  literary  center  of  the  world. 

2nd  Week.  Writing  to  a  publisher  asking  cost  of  text-book 
lost.    The  principal  publishers  are  : 

American  Book  Company,  100  Washington  Square. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
Newson  &  Co.,  91  Fifth  Avenue. 
MacMillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue. 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldridge,  31  Union  Square,  W. 
Silver-Burdett,  126  Fifth  Avenue. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  239  West  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  16  East  Fortieth  Street. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  I'ourth  .'\venue,  at  Thirtieth  Street. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  .\venue. 
3rd  Week.    Writing  a  letter  to  a  department  store  in  15rook- 
lyn  or  Manhattan  (the  pupil  should  know  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  25  department  stores )  asking  to  send  goods  mentioned 
in  a  daily  paper  (there  are  IS  in  New  York). 

4th  Week.    Writing  to  a  person  who  has  lost  money  or  valu- 
able article  you    found. 

5th  Week.     Writing  to  a  person  asking  for  an  interview. 
7th  Week.     Writing  to  any  head  of  a  department   (a  com- 
missioner) about  civic  welfare. 

8th  Week.     Writing  to  a    real   estate  agent,   or   owner  of 
house,  about  repairs. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ENGLISH.     TEACHING  THE  SHORT  STORY— 7A. 

"A  project  is  a  complete  unit  of  purposeful  experience  car- 
ried out  by  his  own  reasoning  and  his  own  application  of 
principles  as  they  arise  by  the  pupil  in  a  natural  setting  to  a 
successful  completion,"  J.  F.  Hosie  cited  in  Stevenson's  Proper 
Method  of  Teaching  (Macmillan,   1921). 

The  project  idea,  according  to  Stevenson,  is  (1)  to  present 
problems  in  situations  not  essentially  different  from  those  of 
life,  and  (2)  to  have  the  pupil  himself  develop  the  technique 
of  solving  the  problems.  It  parallels  the  case  method,  the 
work  court,  the  clinic  of  the  law  school.  It  stresses  reasoning 
not  memorization.  Active  participation  by  pupils,  not  the 
mere  passive  recipients  of  information  is  the  kew 

How  shall  we  apply  this  to  English  and  to  the  study  of  a 
short  story.  The  class  forms  into  a  literary  club.  A  problem 
arises  due  to  skilful  direction  by  teacher.  What  short  story 
shall  we  read  that  will  best  give  us  a  true  love  for  our  country, 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Children  are  asked  to  interview  people,  parents,  libraries, 
books,  other  teachers,  the  assistant  principal,  principal. 

Rejx)rts  are  brought  in,  verified,  checked  up,  suniniarized. 
selected. 

Many  short  stories  have  been  named.  But  they  are  not  about 
patriotism.  Rejected.  Some  selections  are  not  short  stories. 
Here  another  problem  to  be  solved  arises.  What  is  a  short 
story  ?     Books  and  authorities  are  considered  by  pupils. 

Some  one  volunteers  the  information  that  Representative 
Short  Stories  (Hart  &  Perry).  (Macmillan),  has  an  excellent 
introduction  on  the  short  story  ;  also  that  Rankin  &  Aiken. 
English  Literature  (Macmillan),  page  405.  cites  the  Man 
Without  A  Country  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  the  two  most 
widely  known  short  stories,  both  within  and  without  the  country 
of  America.  After  discussion  has  closed,  a  vote  should  be 
taken  by  the  class.  The  decision  will  no  doubt  be  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Countr\ . 

Rip  Van  Winkle  will  be  selected  for  another  time. 

-\sk  the  class,  how  shall  we  read  it  ?  Will  once  be  enough  ? 
With  what  purpose  shall  we  read  it?    Answers  will  vary. 

For  the  thought  it  expresses. 

For  the  characters  it  depicts. 

For  well  chosen  language. 

For  the  patriotism  (Americanism). 

For  the  view  of  life. 

For  the  plot. 

F"or  its  good  grammar. 

For  it  compares  with  other  short  stories. 

For  the  influence  it  would  have  on.  an  alien  or  immigrant. 

For  its  effect  on  my  own  speech  and  composition. 

It  will  make  me  a  better  American. 

It  will  make  me  ask  questions  about  it. 

I  w  ill  copy  passages  from  it  in  my  note  book. 

Research  work  and  self-initiated  improvement  are  thus 
motivated.  They  may  form  an  .\mericanization  Club  to  do 
social  service  to  foreigners  who  have  not  their  advantages  in 
reading  a  good  patriotic  short  story. 

Pupils  will  bring  in  pictures  to  illustrate  the  story  and  por- 
traits of  authors. 

The  children  will  tell  you,  we  ought  to  know  who  wrote  it. 
When,  whv,  it  was  written.     What  other  stories  are  like  it. 


The  Plan  by  Weeks. 
Give  the  class  the  project.     Ask  them  to  plan  by  weeks  just 
what  parts  should  be  read.     Ask  some  to  go  to  library  to  get 
information  about  life  and  works  of  author. 

English — 7A-8B. 
Developing  a  Vocabulary. 

During  the  open  exercise  period  on  Monday  morning  plan 
a  part  of  this  period  for  the  development  of  vocabulary  and  for 
correct  pronunciation. 

Announce  your  idea  to  the  pupils  on  the  jjrevious  Friday. 
Make  it  a  project  for  the  pupils  just  as  in  real  life.  Develop 
from  them  the  idea  that  the  reading  of  good  English  and  the 
speaking  of  good  English  is  necessary  for  success,  whether  in 
school  or  in  the  business  world. 

At  what  other  time  and  in  what  other  places  besides  school 
and  by  what  other  means  besides  our  teacher's  methods  in  the 
class  room  may  we  improve  our  American  speech  and  com- 
position. From  their  answers  guide  a  committee  (by  use  of 
the  socialized  recitation)  to  select  the  following  as  the  most 
important : 

( 1 )  The  pupil. 

(2)  The  press. 

(3)  The  platform. 

(4)  The  people. 

(5)  Printed  books. 

Each  pupil  will  act  as  a  member  of  a  sub-committee  to  bring 
in  a  report  of  what  correct  expressions  or  new  words  he  has 
Iieard  or  read  that  should  be  placed  on  the  class  Good  Ameri- 
can Bulletin  Board.  From  these  the  best  will  be  selected,  suit- 
able for  grade  and  neighborhood  environment.  These  the 
teacher  will  incorporate  into  the  work  for  the  week.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  is  a  member  of  each  committee  and  submits 
a  worth-while  list  also. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  a  review  may  be  had  by  allowing  the 
pupils  to  copy  the  words  he  thinks  he  needs  for  future  refer- 
ence in  his  own  individual  word  book  or  he  may  copy  them  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  place  it  in  his  individual  composition  en- 
velope kept  by  the  teacher.  When  he  writes  his  ne.xt  compo- 
sition he  is  allowed  to  refer  to  this  sheet. 

English  Composition.     New  Course  of  .Study — 7.A. 
Selecting  and  Reproducing  Interesting  Incidents. 
A  Conference. 
Our  President,  Warren  G.  Harding,  spent  a  busy  day  receiv- 
ing visitors.    They  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Then  he  sent  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
The  latter  had  a  long  interview  at  the  White  House  with  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.     Secretary   Hughes  then  re- 
turned to  his  own  office. 

A  Composition  Model;  The  Whole  Composition — 7A. 

We  must  vitalize  our  teaching  of  English.  We  must  evoke 
an  effective  reaction  from  the  pupils  in  regards  to  (1)  form, 
constructive  self-criticism,  (2)  content,  development  of  vocabu- 
lary. We  must  give  abundant  opportunity  to  these  effects  to 
reach  the  daily  life  and  home  of  the  pupil.  We  must  establish 
a  bridge  between  the  school  bench  and  the  family  library  table, 
even  more  so  in  the  homes  with  a  meagre  literary  equipment. 
Hence  our  topics  should  be  through  the  school  for  pupil  ad- 
vancement and  for  home  participation.  The  pupil  grows  by 
his  explorations  at  home,  the  home  is  enlightened  by  this  par- 
ticipation. 
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Our  new  course  of  study  affords  the  teacher  many  occasions 
to  use  this  school-home  Haison.  The  Monograph  will  illustrate 
this  with  models.  Here  is  one.  It  aids  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  reach  the  people,  through  the  pupils.  It  helps  Ameri- 
canization. 

Composition  Model — 7A. 
[/.  5".  Bahy  Bonds  on  Sale  at  P.  O. 

Babv  government  bonds,  in  denominations  as  low  as  ten 
cents,  are  on  sale  at  all  postoffices,  and  the  public,  just  learning 
of  the  fact,  is  investing  at  a  rate  that  promises  to  make  the 
total  swing  so  high  that  $200,000,000  is  not  beyond  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department. 

It  is  very  simple  to  start  this  bank  account  with  the  govern- 
ment. Any  postoffice  will  sell  you  a  nice  blue  stamp  for  ten 
cents  and  throw,  in  a  card  on  which  to  paste  it.  When  ten  of 
these  stamps  are  affixed  to  the  card  it  may  be  deposited  in  any 
postal  savings  branch  or  redeemed  in  cash  for  its  face  value. 
There  are  five  sizes  of  these  bonds,  beginning  with  the  baby 
ten  center,  thence  advancing  to  the  $1  bond,  which  is  a  treasury 
savings  stamp ;  thence  into  the  very  respectable  size  of  $25. 
then  $100,  and  finally  $1,000. 

To  encourage  thrift,  the  government  is  now  selling  all  these 
bonds,  except  the  ten  cent  and  dollar  brand,  at  a  discount 
equivalent  to  annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^/  per  cent.  For 
$20  cash  you  can  buy  a  $25  certificate,  for  $80  cash  you  can 
get  a  $100  certificate,  and  for  $800.  the  treasury  will  let  you 
have  a  handsome  certificate  that  calls  for  $1,000  coin  of  the 
realm,  upon  maturity  five  years  from  date  of  sale. 

Just  to  make  this  a  sort  of  club  for  the  wage  earners,  no 
person  may  own  more  than  $5,000  of  these  baby  bonds  and 
certificates.  That  lets  out  the  Morgans  and  John  D.,  but  the 
savings  banks  have  rushed  in  and  got  them  each  and  every  one 
its  full  allowance  of  $5,000  worth.  Interest  at  4^/2  per  cent 
is  attractive  to  the  savings  banks.  They  can  pay  their  own  de- 
positors 4  per  cent  and  make  yi  per  cent  on  every  account. 

The  card  issued  by  the  government  with  the  first  ten-cent 
stamp  purchased  contains  the  government  pledge  in  twenty- 
five  languages,  as  follows,  in  English:  "The  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  payment  of  deposits." 

The  Essay — 7A. 
An  essay  is  a  short  piece  of  writing  that  describes  or  explains 
something  but  is  not  so  detailed  or  complete  as  a  treatise.  It 
comes  from  assay,  meaning  a  trial  or  attempt.  The  essay  is 
carefully  thought  out,  it  is  arranged  about  a  central  thought 
and  within  its  limits  it  is  complete.  It  is  like  a  cameo.  Noted 
as  writers  of  essays  are  Montaigne,  Addison.  Steele,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Lamb,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  Bacon,  Hazlitt, 
Emerson. 

The  Study  of  a  Prose  Masterpiece. 
How  will  the  pupil  be  a  more  developed  man  after  reading 
it?  Will  he  realize  and  be  ready  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the 
plan  and  structure  ?  Will  he  model  his  own  composition  work 
in  accordance  with  its  guidance  and  suggestion?  Will  it  in- 
crease his  power  of  insight,  observation  and  delineation  of  a 
central  thought  ?  Will  he  gain  some  elements  of  style  from  the 
master  and  be  able  to  write  clearly  and  definitely?  Will  his 
character,  his  habitual  reaction  to  a  situation  in  his  own  life 


be  broadened  by  the  literary  or  historical  cross  section  of  life 
that  he  has  just  analyzed  and  evaluated? 

Training  for  Correct  Oral  Expression — 7A. 

Appoint  a  committee  to  look  up  all  outlaw  expressions  (1) 
'in  class,  (2)  playground,  (3)  in  street.  Drill  on  one  a  week 
for  the  term. 


The  Office 

List. 

The  one  to  be  repressed. 

1 

came 

come 

2 

did 

done 

3 

seen 

saw 

4 

have  gone 

have    went 

5 

lie 

lay 

6 

steal 

rob 

7 

borrow 

lend 

8 

let 

leave 

9 

take 

bring 

10 

pour 

spill 

11 

stayed 

stood 

12 

beat 

bet 

13 

you  were 

you  was 

14 

Has  the  bell  rung 

(yet) 

Did  the  bell  ring  yet? 

15 

Have  you 

seen  him? 

Did  you  see  him? 

16 

I  went  yesterday. 

I  have  gone  yesterday. 

17 

If  you  had  told. 

If  you  would  have  told. 

18 

I  have  no 

book. 

I  ain't  got  no  book. 

19 

He,  she,  it 
doesn't. 

:    (one) 

He,  she,  it   (singular  noun) 
Don't. 

20 

I    was    gra 

iduated 

from 

I  graduated  the  school. 

school. 

The  New  Course  of  Study  in   English — 7A-8B. 

In  7A  to  8B  the  new  course  of  study  in  English  specifies  the 
reports  of  pupils  on  Home  Reading  and  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest. Below  is  a  model  book  report.  Assign  a  project  to 
the  class,  after  it  has  been  analyzed  and  its  structure  noted. 
Request  them  to  bring  in  a  similar  report  on  some  book  re- 
cently produced  and  read.  Persuade  the  class  to  select  some 
recent  book  of  fiction  or  of  literary  historical  value,  approved 
by  the  librarian.  Allow  the  best  to  be  read  to  class  and  placed 
on  the  class  bulletin  (literary)  bo.nrd.  Allow  a  committee  of 
the  best  books  read  to  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  the  best  during 
a  study  period. 

The  American  Novel. 

This  first  history  of  the  American  novel  appears  at  a  time  of 
widespread  interest  in  American  novelists.  It  links  the  new 
writers  with  their  forenmners,  and  traces  the  development  of 
the  novel  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  The  survey 
is  both  critical  and  historical,  complete  as  to  contents,  pene- 
trating in  its  analysis  of  works  and  men.  The  spirit  and  sig- 
nificance of  Hawthorne,  Henry  James,  Howells,  and  Mark 
Twain  are  fully  revealed;  the  author  discloses  the  gifts  of 
Cooper  and  Melville,  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  many 
lesser  men  and  women.  This  new  book  is  an  absorbing  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  American  imagination.  By  Carl  Van 
Doren.      (Macmillan  Co..  publishers.) 
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DATA  ABOUT  WASHINGTON  IRVING— 7B. 
Class  Room  Atmosphere  Accessories. 

1.  Portrait  of  Washington  Irving,  with  signature  and 
date,  1823,  Feb.  1,  in  Washington  Irving's  own  hand.  See 
Gateway  Series  (Van  Dyke-Sampson),  American  Book  Co. 

2.  Consult  the  complete  volume  of  Irving's  32  sketches 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son,  the  publishers  of  Irving's 
works. 

3.  Pictures  and  descriptions  from  Rip  Van  Winkle 
in  Language  Lessons,  Book  IL  by  De  Garmo  (American 
Book  Co.) 

Page     89.  Rip's  Home ;  Rip  and  the  Children. 

Page     99.  Rip  and  His  Dog,  Wolf. 

Page   106.  Rip  and  the  Dwarf  with  the  Keg. 

Page  116.  Rip  and  the  Merry  Dwarfs  with  Flagons. 

Page  126.  Rip  Awakens. 

Page  144.  Rip's  Return  to  the  Village. 

Page   144.  Rip's  Return  to  His  House. 

4.  Literary  New  York,  By  Charles  Hemstreet  (Putnam). 
Chapter  V,  Page  87,  The  City  that  Irving  Knew.  Golden 
Hill,  in  John  Street  near  William,  is  depicted.  Irving  lived 
next  to  Golden  Hill  Inn  on  William  Street,  between  Ful- 
ton and  John.  He  went  to  school  on  Ann  Street.  He  also 
lived  at  Northwest  corner  of  Ann  and  William  Streets. 

He  also  lived  at  3  Bridge,  near  the  present  Custom  House 
at  Bowling  Green  at  East  River  Park,  Eighty-eighth 
Street,  opposite  Hell  Gate,  where  he  wrote  Astoria. 

Later  at  Irvington  he  built  Wolfert's  Roost,  the  Van 
Tassel  House  of  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  now  called 
Sunnyside  ;  it  is  near  Tarrytown,  where  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  is  now  located.  East  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Irving  Place,  Irving  wrote  his  Life  of  Washington. 

5.  Old  Roads,  from  the  Heart  of  New  York,  by  Sarah 
Comstock  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Pages  256-267,  describes 
the  Land  of  Irving.  Picture  of  Bridge  at  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Page  267  (read  pages  267-271).  Read  the  description  of 
the  Church  and  Irving's  Grave.  Read  references  to  Irving, 
Pages  149,  349.  including  picture  of  the  Gracie  Mansion 
(Eighty-eighth  street,  near  East  River),  where  Astoria 
(see  above)  was  written.  Read  page  381  for  route  to 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Consult  excellent  bibliography.  Page  385, 
et   seq. 

7-B  Composition.  Model  giving  information  on  topics 
of  the  present  times,  current  events  of  interest  in  the 
child's  environment. 

Present  this  topic  as  a  project.  Something  for  the  pupil 
to  formulate  for  himself  in  a  natural  setting,  as  in  real 
life.  One  that  he  must  work  out  himself  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  He  will  develop  the  plan  and  utilize  the  prin- 
ciples as  he  proceeds  with  his  problem.  It  will  be  carried 
on  from  an  inner  urge,  a  necessity  to  gap  the  space  between 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  wants  to  know.  (Dewey: 
Democracy  and  Education.)  It  will  modify  for  the  better 
his  ability  to  plan  and  atack  other  projects  if  it  be  carried 
to  completion. 


Ask  the  pupil  to  describe  some  other  silver  piece  of 
American  money  or  bank  bills. 

The  New  Peace  Silver  Dollar. 

The  new  silver  dollar  of  the  1921  design— the  Peace 
Dollar — is  ready  for  distribution  at  the  Treasury.  Coinage 
of  the  new  dollar  is  being  rushed  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
officials  said,  and  the  first  dollar  of  the  new  series  struck 
off  has  been  presented  to  President  Harding. 

The  new  dollar  has  the  head  of  Liberty  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  a  dove  upon  the  mountain  top,  clutching  an 
olive  branch,  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  with  the  word 
"Peace"  beneath  it. 

This  is  the  first  change  in  the  design  of  the  dollar  since 
1878,  officials  said,  and  will  remain  as  the  design  of  the 
dollar  for  twenty-five  years  unless  changed  by  legislation, 
as  the  coinage  laws  prohibit  any  change  in  the  design  of 
the  standard  silver  dollars  more  often  than  once  in  that 
period  except  by  special  legislation. 

There  will  be  in  all  about  $100,000,000  of  the  new  design 
coined,  unless  further  authority  is  given  to  the  mint  to  pur- 
chase and  coin  silver.  Coinage  of  silver  dollars  increased  in 
1904,  it  is  explained,  when  the  silver  purchases  authorized 
by  the  Sherman  act  had  been  completed,  but  it  was  resumed 
again  in  February  of  this  year  when  the  purchase  of  silver  was 
begtin  under  the  Pittman  act  to  replace  the  dollars  melted  and 
sold  to  the  P.ritish  Government  during  the  war. 

7-B.     TRAINING  IN  CORRECT  ORAL  EXPRESSION 

Drill  on  one  intensively  each  week,  but  imprison  the  of- 
fending word  whenever  heard.    (See  article  under  7-A.) 

1.  We  won  from  Commerce  We  won  Commerce. 

2.  Different  from.  Different  than. 

3.  Since.  Being  that. 

4.  Purposely.  Extra. 

5.  My  friend  says.  My  friend  he  says. 

6.  Leave  out  unnecessary.  So,  then,  and. 

7.  I  did  my  work  well.  I  did  my  work  good. 

8.  I  am  good  in  English.  I  am  well  in  English. 

9.  To,  at  By. 

10.  About.  Around. 

11.  In  regard  to(as  regards).  In  regards. 

12.  Regardless.  Irregardless. 

13.  There,  too,  almost.  Their,  to,  most 

14.  From.  Ofl  of. 

15.  Several  (a  number  of)  Few. 

16.  This,  that.  This  here,  that  there. 

17.  Whether.  If. 

18.  On  account  of  Due  to 

19.  He  said  that  he  would  He  said  that  he  wiU. 

20.  Anecdote.  Antidote. 

Form  sentences  to  use  the  words  frequently. 
The  drill  must  be  individual  and  must  be  interestingly 
motivated.     (Red  Book,  DeWitt  Clinton,  H.  S.) 

The  Whole  Composition — 7B  English. 
Aim :     First — Explaining   operations    in    the    pupil's    en- 
vironment. 
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Second — Giving  information  on  topics  of  current  or  local 
interest. 

Third — Experience  in  selecting  and  reproducing  inter- 
esting incident. 

Fourth — Study  of  modes  of  narration  and  description. 
Theme  :    Fifth  Avenue's  Development. 

The  new  home  of  J.  M.  Gidding  &  Co.,  on  the  west  side 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh 
Streets,  was  opened  for  business  Tuesday  morning. 

The  new  building,  which  is  twelve  stories  high,  is  a  pleas- 
ing adaptation  of  the  Francis  I.  period  in  French  architec- 
ture, and  most  correctly  typifies  the  best  features  in  the 
modern  architectural  treatment  of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  ar- 
chitects are  Severance  &  Van  Alen.  The  facade  is  of  In- 
diana limestone  above  a  granite  base,  surmounted  by  a 
mansard  roof  and  cupola  of  copper.  An  artistic  building, 
especially  in  what  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  choicest 
spots  in  the  metropolis,  is  a  commercial  asset.  Few  blocks 
on  the  avenue  present  a  more  imposing  appearance  than 
does  this  westerly  frontage  between  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Streets.  There  are  only  three  buildings  in  the 
block.  The  Heckscher  building  adjoins  the  Gidding  store 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  Fifty-sixth  Street  corner,  to  the 
south,  is  the  business  building  of  the  Duveen  Brothers'  art 
firm. 

The  new  Gidding  store  occupies  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet 
and  its  real  estate  history  possesses  some  unique  features 
which  reveal  the  extraordinary  increase  in  property  values 
in  that  Fifth  Avenue  neighborhood.  Two  handsome  resi- 
dences formerly  occupied  the  plot.  The  house  at  724  Fifth 
Avenue  was  purchased  in  1884  by  R.  Fulton  Cutting  for 
$190,000.  The  price  created  something  of  a  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  highest  ever  paid  for 
a  Fifth  Avenue  dwelling  of  its  size. 

The  house  at  726  Fifth  Avenue  was  the  home  a  generation 
ago  of  Aaron  Raymond,  a  prominent  New  York  merchant. 
In  1908  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Hoyt  purchased  the  plot  for  about 
$250,000  and  erected  a  new  residence,  which  was  sold  early  in 
1920.  Mrs.  Hoyt  set  a  price  of  $600,000  on  her  property  and, 
like  the  plot  at  724,  thirty-six  years  before,  when  the  Hoyt 
residence  was  sold  the  price  paid  was  reputed  to  have  been  the 
highest  ever  given  for  an  inside  lot  on  Fifth  .\ venue  north  of 
Forty-second  Street. 

Within  a  stone's  throw,  almost,  from  the  Gidding  store,  in 
the  plaza  area  above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  the  magnificent  statue 
of  General  W.  T.  Sherman  by  Saint-Gaudens  appropriately 
faces  the  elaborate  Pulitzer  fountain  to  the  south.  On  the  west 
is  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  opposite  are  the  Savoy  and  the  Nether- 
land  Hotels.  The  Metropolitan  and  Knickerbocker  Clubs  are 
close  by,  to  the  north,  while  among  the  elegant  private  resi- 
dences remaining  are  those  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Com- 
modore Eldridge  T.  Gerry  and  Harry  E.  Huntington.  That 
house,  built  by  the  wealthy  California  railroad  pioneer,  is 
directly  opposite  the  new  home  of  J.  M.  Gidding  &  Co.,  and 
in  it  is  housed  a  large  part  of  the  incomparable  Huntington 
library,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  private  collection  of  books 
ever  gathered  together  in  America. 


If  a  complete  history  of  these  blocks  at  the  northerly  bound- 
ary of  the  greatest  and  busiest  retail  thoroughfare  in  the  world 
could  be  written,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
stories  in  revealing  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  in  its  never 
ceasing  onward  march  to  greatness  and  achievement  in  the 
commercial  and  social  world. 

A  Model  Letter — 7B. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE   CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 
P>y  John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor  of  the  City. 
Mayor  Hylan  issued  a  New  Year's  greeting.     The  proc- 
lamation follows : 

City  of  New  York. 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

New  Year's  Greeting. 

"To  the  People  of  th-c  City  of  Ne^c  York: 

"  T  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives.' 
Those  are  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  have  a  par- 
ticular pertinency  for  all  New  Yorkers. 

"There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  clean  city — morally,  as  well  as  physically.  It  is  admit- 
tedly the  best  governed,  the  healthiest,  the  most  progressive, 
the  most  intellectual  and  the  richest  city  in  the  world. 

"It  is,  therefore,  a  great  privilege  to  wear  the  badge  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  world's  largest,  busiest  and  pleasantest  city.  A 
sincere  appreciation  of  this  privilege  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  keen  personal  interest  both  in  civic  advancement  and  in  the 
protection  of  the  fair  name  of  the  city  from  those  who  would 
Ijesmirch  it. 

"The  truth  about  our  city  may  be  violated  by  silence  as  well 
as  falsehood.  Good  citizenship  requires  that  we  shall  not  be 
indifferent  when  our  city  is  maligned  and  vilified.  We  cannot 
be  indifferent  if  we  will  but  take  a  becoming  pride  in  the  advan- 
tages and  achievements  of  New  York.  To  this  end,  let  us  have 
vigorous  team  work  on  the  part  of  all  our  citizens,  newspapers 
and  other  agencies,  coupled  with  the  determination  to  say  a 
good  word  for  our  city. 

"Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  and  continu- 
ing thereafter,  let  us  stand  up,  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
ready  to  protect  the  fair  name  of  New  York  and  to  speak  and 
hear  the  truth  about  it,  which  requires  neither  study  nor  art, 
remembering  that  whatever  hurts  this  city,  the  hub  of  the 
.Vmerican  nation,  is  apt  to  hurt  the  cities  which  radiate  from  it. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  be  affixed  this  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one. 

"John  F.  Hylan. 

"By  the  Mayor: 

John  F.  Sinnott, 

Secretary  to  the  Mayor." 
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PURVEYORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  YOUNG  AMERICA 

For  thirty  years  outfitters  of 
America's   best    Playgrounds 


Write  for  Catalog  and  any  Special  Counsel 


A,  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


Recreation 

CHICOPEE 


Engineers 

MASS. 


*First  it  was  the  Base  Ball  only;  Now  we  cover  the  World  of  Sport" 


THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY— 8A  ENGLISH. 

Study  of  Modes  of  Structure  for  Guidance  or  Suggestion. 
The    Construction   of  Paragraphs  and   Whole    Compositions. 

Tfie  putting  together  of  letters  makes  words.  When  we 
group  these  words  in  a  complete  thought  we  construct  sen- 
tences. These  sentences  skilfully  arranged  produce  the  para- 
graph. A  number  of  carefully  linked  paragraphs  develops  the 
whole  composition  about  a  central  thought  or  theme. 

In  studying  a  whole  composition  and  in  planning  to  write 
one.  we  should  guide  and  suggest  to  the  pupils  how  it  has 
been  constructed  and  how  he  may  build  one  himself. 

Tell  the  pupil,  or  lead  him  to  see  by  observation,  that  there 
will  be  five  or  six  sentences  in  a  paragraph.  No.  1  is  the  intro- 
ductory sentence ;  this  is  sometimes  omitted.  Next  comes  the 
main  topic  sentence  carefully  stated.  Then  follows  2  or  3 
explaining  or  illustrating  sentences.  Finally,  there  is  the  con- 
cluding sentence.  Each  sentence  except  the  first  should  start 
with  some  carefully  selected  connective  for  coherence  (links  in 
the  chain). 

The  Study  and  Appreciation  of  Whole  Compositions. 

In  the  w'hole  composition  the  pupil  must  observe  that  the 
first  sentence  of  the  introductory  paragraph  is  itself  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  main  thought  or  theme. 

All  subsequent  paragraphs  treat  of  some  phase  of  this  theme. 
They  all  pertain  to  the  purpose  or  central  idea. 

Each  paragraph  is  an  arrangement  or  discussion  of  some 
part  of  this  central  topic,  all  united  in  order  and  in  proper 
relation. 


The  last  paragraph  is  a  conclusion  or  summary  or  a  dramatic 
ending  or  a  dynamic  closing. 

The  pupil  should  now  review  the  structure.  He  should  note 
whether  the  context  has  been  expressed  effectively.  Is  it  cor- 
rect and  clear?  Does  it  go  to  ix)int,  politely,  interestingly,  fit- 
tingly, attractively,  concisely? 

A  Model  Paragraph — 8A  English. 

Describing  Interesting  People;  Reproducing  Anecdotes  of 
Instructive  Matter. 

One  day  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  told  a  group  of  friends 
what  has  first  impelled  him  to  enter  the  business  career  that 
afterward  became  so  successful.  He  said  that  he  had  worked 
in  a  store  all  Summer  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  was  paid 
fifty  dollars.  A  merchant  suggested  to  him  that  he  lend  the 
money  at  interest,  which  he  did.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he 
received  back  the  principal,  together  with  several  dollars  in 
interest  that  it  had  earned.  "I  looked  at  that  interest  with 
mixed  feelings,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller.  "I  knew  how  hard  I 
had  worked  to  earn  the  principal,  but  here  was  money  that 
rightfully  belonged  to  me  but  that  I  had  not  had  to  work  for. 
From  that  moment  I  determined  that  in  addition  to  working 
for  money  I  would  make  money  work  for  me."  It  is  a  lot 
easier  today  to  earn  money  and  a  lot  easier  to  make  it  work  for 
you  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a  boy.  When  is 
the  use  of  working  all  through  the  year  if  you  have  nothing 
to  show  for  it  when  another  year  rolls  around?  Why  not 
determine  that  with  the  opening  of  1922  you  will  save  some- 
thing, and  by  placing  it  where  it  will  ean:  interest  make  what 
you   work   for,   work   for  you  ? 
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Describing  Interesting  Things  or  Events. 
Project  in  English  Composition. 
The  teacher   appoints   five   pupils,   one   in   each    row,   as   a 
reporter  for  the  school  or  class  paper.     Change  the  assignment 
groups  each  week.    These  reporters  should  receive  the  follow- 
ing topics  to  write  upon  for  the  term : 

Term  Plan. 

1.  An  account  of  our  school  assembly  exercises. 

2.  An  account  of  afternoon  playground. 

3.  An  account  of  a  basket  ball  game. 

4.  An  account  of  a  baseball  game. 

-X  Art  editor   visits   drawing   room. 

6.  Our  gymnasium. 

7.  Our  science  room. 

8.  Our  workshop. 

9.  The  condition  of  the  streets  near  the  school. 

10.  How  our  Class  Civic  Club  (C.  C.  C.)  can  improve  the 
welfare  of  our  neighborhood. 

11.  What  songs  we  should  sing,  and  why. 

12.  What  pieces  should  be  selected  for  recitation,  and  why. 

13.  Describe  the  regular  dismissals. 

14.  Describe  the  fire-drill  dismissions. 

15.  Tell  what  a  pupil  should  do  to  keep  strong,  clean,  healthy. 

16.  How  to  instruct  an  alien  to  get  out  ( 1 )  his  first  papers ; 
(2)  his  second  papers;  (3)  how  to  register;  (4)  how  to  vote. 

17.  What  daily  newspapers  would  you  recommend  to  a  for- 
eigner so  that  he  could  get  an  idea  of  the  diflferent  morning 
and  evening  papers  of  our  city. 

18.  What  improvements  would  you  suggest  for  our  rapid 
exit  drills?     Describe  your  own  plan   (use  diagrams). 

19.  How  you  would  increase  the  circulation  of  our  school 
paper. 

20.  Same  for  "ads." 

21.  Write  an  original  story  for  class  paper. 

22.  Write  about  best  book  you  read  for  class  paper. 

23.  Write  an  account  of  a  happening  near  school. 

24.  Write  an  account  of  a  happening  away  from  school. 
Advise  editors  or  reporters  to  collect  the  best  descriptions, 

narratives   and   expositions    from   newspapers   and   magazines 
for  guidance  and  suggestions,  not   for  imitation. 


8-B   LITERARY   SELECTIONS. 

The  reading  critically  of  a  long  masterpiece  in  the  8B 
Grade  should  help  to  develop  in  the  pupils  (1)  the  ability 
to  give  sustained  attention  to  a  continued  work  of  narra- 
tion, description,  or  other  literary  form;  (2)  through 
observation,  recognition,  imitation  to  appreciate  the  artistic 
model  presented  with  its  cultural  reactions;  (3)  by  an 
intimacy  with  the  finest  thoughts  best  presented  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  highest  types  of  literary  expression, 
so  that  he  will  consciously  realize  the  value  of  always 
making  his  own  compositions  models  of  correct,  clear,  im- 
pressive, interesting  form  and  content.    This  furnishes  the 


motivation  to  utilize  in  writing,  speaking  the  conventional  prac- 
tices in  formal  grammar.  All  his  future  communications 
should  be  aided  by  his  present  analysis  and  discussions  of 
the  classic  under  consideration. 

How  shall  the  teacher  plan  for  this  desirable  critical  study 
and  how  much  time  in  recitation,  in  class  study  period,  in 
home  study  assignment  shall  the  teacher  allot?  How 
much  and  what  parts  of  the  classic  shall  he  read  aloud  in 
class  or  at  home?  What  parts  should  he  read  silently  in 
class,  in  supervised  assignment  in  school  study  period  or 
as  home  work?  The  answers  to  the  above  questions  will 
varjr  according  to  (1)  literary  environment  of  pupil;  (2) 
methods  used  in  previous  grades ;  (3)  ability  of  pupils  in 
technique  (a)  enunciation,  (b)  expression ;  (4)  value  the 
teacher  places  on  form  and  content ;  (5)  number  of  periods 
assigned  to  English  and  to  study  periods  in  English.  How 
many  teachings  of  the  classic  will  prove  most  beneficial  to 
the  pupil — one,  two,  or  three?  What  shall  we  concentrate 
on  at  each  reading? 

PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  THE  APPRECIATIVE  STUDY 
OF  A  MASTERPIECE— 8-B  JULIUS  CAESAR 

Allow  one-third  of  term,  about  seven  weeks  of  two 
periods  of  45  minutes  each. 

Give  two  weeks  to  first  reading,  three  weeks  to  second 
reading,  one  week  to  third  reading,  one  week  to  memoriza- 
tion and  record  of  summary  in  students'  note  book,  and  to 
dramatization.  Occasional  periods,  say  one  a  week  for  four 
weeks,  may  be  taken  from  the  composition  periods  for 
written  work  if  found  necessary. 

The  first  period  should  be  for  the  historical  setting 
and  an  appropriate  atmosphere  background  as  motivation  for 
the  reading  of  the  classic.  A  later  period  (after  the  second 
reading)  may  be  devoted  to  Shakespeare  and  his  place  in 
literature. 

The  teacher  should  plan  this  first  reader — the  historical 
perspective — as  project  or  problem,  and  the  method  should 
be  that  of  the  socialized  recitation.  During  the  first  read- 
ing the  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  master- 
piece home.  Each  lesson  after  the  first  should  be  prefaced 
by  a  quick  review,  summarized  by  the  teacher  in  an  inter- 
esting way,  so  that  he  will  be  eager  to  go  on  with  "next 
scene  or  act"  of  the  play.  Each  lesson  must  end  at  an 
exciting,  interesting  climax,  so  that  all  will  be  anxious  and 
curious  for  the  "to-be-continued-in  our  next"  lesson. 

The  first  reading  aloud  should  be  by  the  teacher  or  by 
a  carefully  selected  small  committee  of  the  best  readers. 
All  others  should  silently  follow  the  printed  page.  (The 
poor  readers  in  expression  should  get  practice  in  reading 
aloud  at  another  period).  We  must  concentrate  on  one 
thing  at  a  time.  We  are  strong  for  literary  appreciation  not 
technique  of  reading  or  formal  grammar. 

In  preparation  for  the  first  lesson  diflferent  pupils  should 
be  assigned  one  or  two  of  the  following  topics  to  look  up 
and  report  upon : 

(1)  Time  of  Action  of  the  Play:  Oct.  B.  C.  45  (Caesar's 
Triumph,  to  Second  Battle  of  Philippi  and  Death  of  Brutus, 
Oct.  42  B.C.). 
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(2)  Give  brief  account  of  Caesar   (return  from  Spain). 

(3)  Give  brief  account  of  Pompey  and  sons. 

(4)  Marc  Antony's  offering  of  regal  crown  to  J.  C. 

(5)  In  North's  Plutarch's  Lives  arc  sketches  of  Brutus ; 
what  is  said  about  Brutus  in  this  series  of  biographies? 

(6)  Get  a  History  of  Rome,  from  class  or  public  library. 
Describe  briefly  the  patricians,  the  plebeians  and  the  form 
of  government  of  Rome  at  this  period. 

The  teacher  may  now  say  to  the  pupils :  "You  have  just 
heard  your  classmates  tell  us  about  these  troublesome  times 
in  Rome  and  you  have  heard  about  Pompey,  Antony,  Cas- 
sius,  Julius  Caesar.  What  do  you  think  one  of  these  men 
would  now  do?  Which  one  will  you  select  to  tell  about? 
Imagine  you  are  living  in  Rome  B.  C.  44.  You  are  Cassius 
or  Brutus  or  a  common  citizen.  Tell  what  you  think  would 
happen.  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  a  great  playwriter  has 
told  us  about  this? 

We    shall    now    hear    how    Shakespeare    tells    his    story. 

Lesson  II.  In  Act  I,  Scene  I,  we  have  a  (picture)  descrip- 
tion of  a  street  scene  in  Rome  and  of  tribunes  and  several 
commoners.  Teacher  will  here  read  aloud,  assuming  char- 
acter of  Flavins. 

Marcellus  may  be  impersonated  by  best  pupil  reader  (pre- 
vious preparation  is  here  necessary). 

The  characters  of  first  commoner  and  second  commoner 
should  be  given  to  next  best  two  readers.  Of  course,  all 
the  characters  stand  in  front  of  the  room  and  face  the 
audience.  Some  pictures  of  Roman  scenery,  life,  manner 
and  people  will  help  to  get  "atmosphere." 

Allusions  to  be  explained :  Pompey.  Tiber,  Capitol,  Cae- 
sar's trophies. 

Scene  II.  (Shift  the  setting  to  another  part  of  the  class 
room). 

This  is  a  very  important  act  and  a  long  one.  A  division 
may  be  made  at  line  178. 

One  pupil  may  impersonate  Calpurnia :  one  Cassius ;  one 
(best)  Antony;  one  (next  best)  Caesar;  one  the  soothsayer. 
The  teacher  should  take  the  part  of  Brutus. 

After  (exeunt  all)  line  24,  the  teacher  should  impersonate 
both  Brutus  and  Cassius  till  end  of  scene.  (Or  perhaps  an- 
other teacher  could  come  into  the  class  and  take  part  of 
Cassius).  All  the  students  follow  the  reading  with  open 
books. 

Act  I  has  566  lines  and  should  take  about  two  periods  for 
first  reading. 

Act  II  has  511  lines;  two  periods. 

Act  III  has  609  lines  ;  two  periods. 

Act  IV  has  403  lines ;  one  and  one-half  periods. 

Act  \'  has  352  lines ;  one  and  one-half  periods. 

In  dramatic  time,  there  is  after  Act  I,  Scene  2,  an  inter- 
val of  one  month ;  After  Act  III  twenty  months ;  after 
Act  IV,  Scene  1,  twelve  months,  and  an  interval  between 
Act  IV  and  V. 

The  times  are  shown  by  reference  to  events;  Act  1, 
Scene  1 ;  line  iZ.    Caesar's  Triumph,  Oct.  B.  C.  45. 

Act.  I,  Feast  of  Supereal,  Feb.  15,  B.  C.  44. 

Act  II,  Scene  1,  Eve  of  Ides  of  March  (15). 

Act  IV,  Octavius  arrives  in  Rome,  May  44  B.  C. 

Act  IV,  Scene  2,  Triumviris  Proscription,  Nov.  43  B.  C. 


On  the  New  York  City  List 
The    Alexander-Dewey   Arithmetic 

The  socialized  recitations,  often  dramatized,  make  this  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  arithmetic.  Grades  3 — 4,  No.  6293; 
Grades  5—6,  No.  6294;  Grades  7—8,  No.  6295. 

Horace    Mann    Readers 

.\  reading  method  that  gives  quick,  definite,  and  lasting  re- 
sults. The  teachers'  manuals  plan  each  day's  work  for  the 
first   three  years.     See   Supply   List   for  items. 

Woodburn    and   Moran's    Histories 

Introduction   to   American   History     for   6th    year.   No.   6770. 
Elementary  American  History  and  Government  for  7th  and  8th 

years,   No.  6769. 

Alexander's    New    Spelling   Book 

The  New  York  City  edition  includes  all  the  required  Mem- 
ory Gems,  Ayres'  Measuring  Scale,  Jones'  Hundred  Demons, 
dictionary  drills,  dictation  exercises,  new  word  lists.  Grades 
2—4,    No.    7453;    Grades    5—6,    No.    7454;    Grades   7—8,    No. 

7455. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers 

449  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

W.   R.   CROWLEY,  Representative 


"/F  WE  MADE  IT,  ITS  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,       Schools      and      Associations 

15  JOHN  STREET        NEW  YORK 

Bronx  Branch:  1900  Bathgate  Ave. 

CLASS,  FRATERNITY,  CLUB  AND 
SOCIETY  PJNS,  BUTTONS  AND 
RINGS,  MEDALS,  STERLING 
SILVER  CUPS,  BADGES. 

Phone:  Cortland  8143 


ASK  TO   SEE 

"THE  NEWEST" 


QCije  ileralbic  Eing 

A  unique  and  substantial  ring  with  oddly  formed  mono- 
gram, family  crest,  fraternity  insignia,  etc.,  struck  abso- 
lutely in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  carved  dies,  set  with  a 
FINE  DIAMOND  and  birthstone,  including  raised  gold 
monogram,  completely  finished. 

Solid    lO-Karat    Cold  Solid  14- Karat  Gold 

$12.00.  ....    Large  Size $13.50 

9.50 Medium   Size    10.50 

7.50 Small   Size    8.50 

Large   Size   for  Men       Medium  and   Sn'.all   Size   to   Match,   for   Women 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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Act  V,  First  Battle  Philippi,  Oct.  42. 

The  plan  for  the  first  reading  should  be  for  cultural  ap- 
preciation not  for  formal  grammar  or  technique  of  expres- 
sion or  for  .spelling,  figures  of  rhetore,  allusions  or  intricate 
construction.  It  should  be  read  for  its  emotional  appeal  to 
the  pupil.  "To  arouse  and  direct,"  as  Professor  Klopper  in- 
dicates (in  Teaching  Children  How  to  Read  pages  159  to 
205,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  "the  feelings,  interests,  cravings, 
impulses,  desires,  capacities — all  the  literary  instincts — love 
for  the  beautiful,  development  of  imagination  and  hero 
worship."  Consult  also  Dr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  Method 
and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  English  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.),  especially  the  chapters  on  teaching  a  masterpiece,  pages 
53  to  92. 

Every  teacher  of  English  should  have  a  desk  copy  of  each 
of  these  two  very  excellent  manuals  on  the  teaching  of 
masterpieces. 

Shakespeare  says  in  Hamlet,  "the  play's  the  thing  to  catch 
the  conscience  of  the  King."  So  in  literature  appreciation, 
the  story  is  the  thing  to  catch  the  minds  of  the  children. 
The  proof  is  the  plot.  There  is  a  struggle,  there  is  danger. 
Fate  is  inevitable.  Actions  being  like  reactions.  As  ye 
sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.  Hence  "the  first  motive,"  Dr.  Gold- 
wasser says,  "should  be  the  urgent  desire  of  children  for  a 
story  with  a  plot." 

(To  be  continued) 

ENGLISH— lA 

(Continued  from  page  48) 
Maud,  man.  milk,  meat,  me.     Children  sound  each  word  mak- 
ing the  first  sound  a  little  louder  than  the  rest.     Ask  what  is 
the  first  sound  (jf  "man,"  "milk,"  "mother." 

Hang  cards  on  children's  necks  whose  names  begin  with  M. 

Game. — "Pretend"  names  beginning  with  m.  A  child  comes 
to  the  teacher  and  says,  "My  name  is  Morris.    Here  is  a  mat." 

Suggestions  for  Scat  IVork. — 1.  Find  m  among  printed 
cardboard  letters. 

2.  Write  it  on  the  board  and  have  children  trace  it  in  the 
air. 

3.  Draw  a  Ijottle  of  milk  put  m  below  it. 

4.  Make  a  picture  of  the  moon  and  put  m  in  it. 

HI.  Sounds  of  "k"  and  "c." — Sounds  of  k  and  c  are  formed 
by  raising  the  back  or  root  of  the  tongue  toward  the  soft 
palate. 

Pronounce  slowly,  separating  into  parts  k  ing,  c  ow. 

Combine  with  sounds  previously  learned  into  words. 

Make  columns  of  words  beginning  with  k  and  c  as  kill,  kite, 
kiss,  cat,  candy.     In  the  same  way  use  Jack,  clock,  etc. 

Game. — 1.  Have  the  children  enclose  with  a  circle  the  letters 
which  give  the  k  sound ;  the  c  sound. 

2.  Have  ready  slips  of  paper  containing  words  beginning 
with  c  or  k.  Let  the  children  copy  the  words  upon  a  paper  or 
at  the  'board. 

3.  Draw  pictures  of  cat,  kite,  clock. 

IV.  Sound  of  "n." — To  sound  n  the  tongue  is  placed  just 
back  of  the  upper  front  teeth  on  the  hard  palate,  just  as  in 
sounding  t,  but  instead  of  forcing  the  breath  so  as  to  remove 
the  tongue  from  the  palate,  the  tongue  remains  stationery  and 
the  breath  passes  through  the  nose. 
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New   Books  on  the   1922   Supply  List 

7578 — B  In    Mother    Goose    Land,    a    first    reader, 

jingles  clever  and  practical. 
7761 — A  Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  volume 

1,  4A  to  5B— Colonial  Period. 

7838 — A  Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  volume 

2,  5B  to  6B — Revolution.     This  book  has 
a  supplement  of  New  York  City. 

8096 — B  Dramatization   of  the  Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish,  by  Fannie  .\.  Comstock. 
8104 — A  Story  Plays  for  Little  Ones,  a  hand  book 

for     teachers — by     Emma     A.     Maguire, 

B.  Ped. 

The  Complete  Dictation  Speller  by  grades 

by  Morgan  Washburn. 

7547— A  Second  Year 

7542  Third  Year 

7543  Fourth  Year 

7544  Fifth  Year 

7545  Sixth  Year 

7546  Seventh  Year 

7547  Eighth  Year 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

18  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Mrs.   FRED   H.   LAKE  Representative 
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The  cow  says  m  and  the  little  calf  says  n. 

Let  the  teacher  pronounce  the  words  run,  fun,  Ben,  name, 
Nell,  slightly  emphasizing  and  prolonging  the  sound  n. 

Show  children  pictures  of  nest,  nut,  Xurse,  nail.  Children 
sound  the  word  and  then  the  initial  sound. 

Games. — 1.  Let  a  child  stand  in  the  floor  blindfolded.  Some 
one  makes  a  sound  either  m  or  n  and  the  child  makes  in  the 
air  with  his  finger  the  letter  which  stands  for  the  sound. 

2.  Let  the  children  play  the  cow  and  calf.  The  cows  call 
m-m-m  to  the  calves  and  the  calves  reply  n-n-n. 

Suggestions  for  Scat  ll'ork. —  1.  Draw  picture  of  nest  with 
eggs.    In  each  egg  write  n. 

Make  rows  of  letters  alternating  m  and  n. 

3.  Build  with  letters  words,  Nell,  Ben,  run,  nurse. 

4.  Draw  picture  of  a  nut. 

V.  Sound  of  "d." — Sound  of  d  is  formed  like  t,  by  placing 
the  tongue  on  the  ridge  just  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth  and 
forcing  the  breath  so  as  to  remove  the  tongue. 

Tell  children  a  story  about  a  dove.  A  dove  says  d-d-d. 
Children  pretend  they  are  doves  and  walk  up  and  down  cooing 
d-d-d. 

Ask  children  for  names  of  words  beginning  with  d.  Print 
them  on  blackboard,  doll,  dog,  desk,  did,  dove,  bed. 

Ask  for  names  ending  with  d  as  Edward,  Ted. 

Build  words  from  the  following  families,  ed,  ad,  id,  od. 

Game. — Let  the  children  stand  and  name  a  word  giving  its 
first  or  last  sound  as  follows:  "My  word  is  bed.  The  last 
sound  is  d."  "My  name  is  Dan.  The  first  sound  is  d"  "My 
word  is  dish.     The  first  sound  is  d." 
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SCHWARZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 


JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of  primary   colors   is   to   be  a   part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  tor  Public  School  Courses 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color   Brushes  for  school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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j  Train  Your  Pupils  in  Silent  Reading  | 

f  The  I 

I  Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers  | 

I  By  I 

I  EMMA  MILLER  BOLENIUS  | 

I  7081C     Fourth  Reader  J 

I  7081D     Fifth  Reader  !| 

I  7081E      Sixth  Reader  | 

I  7351A     Teachers'  Manual  '| 

g  In  addition  to  training  in  silent  reading  these  read-  ,B 

1  ers  will  M 

m  Motivate  oral  reading  J 

g  Develop  the  reading  habit  in  children  m 

■  Broaden  the  chil(Fs  outlook  'U 

■  Enable  pupils  to  do  better  work  J 
g  in  all  their  other  school  subjects.  m 

I  HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN    COMPANY  | 

i  16  E.  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

1  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANOSCO  ■ 

III 


LENNES-JENKINS' 
APPLIED  ARITHMETICS 

A  sane  and  progressive  course  built  on  the  best  in  modern 
method. 

A  practical  application  of  the  everyday  problems  of  life. 

The  result  of  more  than  ten  years'  investigation  of  current 
arithmetic. 

The  material  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  child  using  each 
book. 

Affiliated  with  the  child's  activities — hence  his  spontaneou- 
interest. 

Gives  many  valuable  suggestions  for  motivating  work  in 
arithmetic  and  provides  much  drill. 

The  Teachers'  editions  are  special  features  and  relieve  the 
teacher  of  much  drudgery,  embodying  not  only  answers,  but 
solutions  to  complicated  examples ;  supplementary  and  drill 
material,  suggestions,  etc.,  supplied  at  the  minimum  prices 
of  the  texts. 

Are  attractively  illustrated  and  substantially   bound. 

Book       I— for  grades  2,  3  and  4 72c 

Book     II — for  grades  5  and  6 80c 

Book  III— for  grades  7  and  8 88c 

Inquiries  solicited 

J.   B.   Lippincott   Company 

East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 
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A  REMARKABLE  SERIES 

AVAILABLE   FOR   YOUR   USE   IS 

POTTER,  JESCHKE,  AND  GILLET'S 
ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  ENGLISH 

6701  The  Beginner^s  Book  in  Language 

6671  Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  I 

6672  Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THESE  BOOKS? 
GINN  &  COMPANY        70  Fiflh  Avenue         NEW  YORK 


For  the  New  English  Course 

HODGE  AND  LEE'S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

BOOK  I      Grades  5-6 
BOOK  II    Grades  7-8 

Grammar  and  Composition 


O'SHEA'S  COMMON  WORDS 
IN  EASY  SENTENCES 

Grades  3-7 


Inquire  of 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 
NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  1922  SUPPLY  LIST 


The  Heart  of  Oak  Books 

(Revised) 
BOOK  I— GRADES  lA-lB 

The  best  of  English  rhymes  and  jingles  are  con- 
tained in  Book  I.  Through  these  the  child  is  taught 
easily  to  read  and  enjoy.     List  No.  7262A. 

BOOK  II— GRADES  2A-2B 

Book  II  is  full  of  fables  and  fairy  tales  that  at  once 
arouse  the  child's  interest.  A  few  carefully  selected 
poems  are  included.    7262B. 

BOOK  III— GRADES  3A-3B 

The  children  who  use  this  book  are  interested 
chiefly  in  stories  of  the  imagination.  There  are  fairy 
tales  from  Grimm  and  from  Andersen,  and  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  Carroll.  These  naturally 
lead  the  way  into  the  open  fields  of  literature  found  in 
the  higher  books.     7262C. 

This  well  known  series  has  been  restored  to  the 
supply  list  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  the  old  fashioned  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and  Fairy  Tales. 
7234A— Kendall  Fourth  Reader,  Grades  4A-4B. 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  well  known  Kendall 


series,    and   will    strongly    appeal    to    both    pupil    and 

teacher. 

7181 E — Harrington   &  Cunningham's   First   Book   for 
Non-English  Speaking  People. 

7181 F — Harrington  &  Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non- 
English   Speaking   People. 

7363 — Harrington  &  Cunningham's  Language  Lessons 
— For  Teacher's  Use. 
A  popular  series  of  Readers  specially  designed  for 

Evening  Schools,  and  C-classes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

7844B — Stone  &  Fickett's  Famous  Days  in  the  Century 

of  Invention  (For  Fifth  Year — Group  A). 
7583A — Welsh's  A  Book  of  Nursery   Rhymes,  Book 

One,  First  Year. 
Welsh's  A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Book 

Two,  First  Year. 
7986A — Stevenson's  Treasure  Island — Eighth  &  Ninth 

Years. 
S037B — Cooper's    Last    of    the    Mohicans — Eighth    & 

Ninth   Years. 
8046A— Scott's   Ivanhoe— Eighth  &  Ninth  Years. 
8045A— Long's  Old  English  Ballads,  Seventh,  Eighth 

&  Ninth  Years. 


ARIXHIVIEXIC 


6357A — Hart's  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book 
One,  Grades  7A-8B. 


6463A — Gardner   &   Murtland's    Industrial    Arith.    for 
Vocational  Schools. 


FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


6707E — O'Toole's  Practical   English  for  New  Ameri- 
cans, First  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

6707F — O'Toole's  Practical   English   for  New  Ameri- 
cans, Intermediate  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

6707G — O'Toole's    Practical    English,    Teacher's    Ed. 
Ten  years  of  experience  in  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners   have    gone    into    the    making    of    this    series. 
Thorough  experimenting  with  all  the  current  methods 


has  resulted  in  the  fusion  of  their  best  features  into  the' 
method  incorporated  here.  Added  to  these  is  a  system 
of  sentences  developed  from  pivotal  words — Miss 
O'Toole's  distinctive  contribution  to  the  art  of  English 
teaching.  This  method,  taught  through  well-planned 
lessons,  helpful  illustrations,  and  devices  which  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  pupils,  has  earned  a  justly  high 
reputation  in  the  short  time  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  book. 


A  RECENT  AND  TIMELY  PUBLICATION 

McVENN'S  GOOD  MANNERS  AND  RIGHT  CONDUCT 

In  a  report  made  the  other  day  by  Associate  Superintendent  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  on  the  teaching  of  good  manners,  the  McVenn  books  were  specifically  named  and  recom- 
mended.   After  many  citations  made  from  these  books  the  report  concludes  as  follows : 

"  These  books  are  now  on  our  Text-Book  Supply  List  and  available  to  all  principals," 


List  No.  7909— Part  One,  5th  or  6th  Years. 


List  Xu.  7993— Part  Two,  7th  or  8th  Years. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COIVIPAIMY 

New  York  Chicaeo  Atlanta 


Boston 


San  Francisco 
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Reading— Arithmetic — Geography 


Superior  Text  Books 


KRAMPNER  AND  GRADY'S  ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 

A  new  series  (for  grades  three  to  eight  inclusive)  full  of  fresh  and  vital  features  which  will  ap])eal  to 
up-and-coming  teachers.  These  arithmetics  provide  real  work  for  the  children  to  do,  and  include  an  unusual 
amount  of  drill  work  and  speed  tests.  They  insist  that  the  pupils  shall  pr.ive  all  their  computations.  Tlie 
problems  present  a  great  variety  of  actual  conditions  relating  to  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  home,  the 
classroom,  the  playground,  and  the  store.     The  illustrations  are  particularly  attractive. 

Chief  among  the  features  of  these  books  are  the  topical  arrangement,  the  great  number  of  drills  and 
speed  tests,  the  constant  reminders  of  the  importance  of  accuracy,  the  interesting  number  games  and  the 
socialized  recitations. 


STORY  HOUR  READINGS 


STORY  HOUR  READINGS  (just  published)  are  for  grades  four  to  eight  inclusive.  They  provide  the 
kind  of  reading  material  especially  needed  by  schools  today  because  it  is  strong  in  its  training  of  character 
and  in  its  ideals  of  citizenship.  The  selections  represent  the  best  authorship  regardless  of  time  or  national- 
ity and  are  arranged  in  groui)s.  such  as  "In  the  Open,"  "Tales  of  the  Sea,"  "Daring  and  Adventure,"  "The 
Keys  of  Success,"  etc.     Much  of  the  material  in  these  readers  is  especially  suitable  for  drill  in  silent  reading. 


Brigham  and  McFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geography 

These  widely  popular  geographies  are  strong  in  both  C(jntent  and  method  :  their  maps  and  pictures  are 
imecjualled  in  any  other  geographies;  their  emphasis  on  industrial  and  commercial  life  makes  them  exceed- 
ingly practical;  their  style  is  simple  and  appealing;  and  in  Imth  text  and  illustrations  they  give  up-to-date 
information  of  changes  brought  about  by  the  World  War. 

The  Manual  for  Teachers  recently  issued  provides  a  reliable  source  from  which  teachers  can  enrich 
their  own  knowledge  and  teaching  power.  Published  in  a  Two-book  and  Four-book  Edition,  with  special 
State  supplements. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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Pitman  Shorthand 

SIMPLEST,  SWIFTEST,  SUREST 

Every  official  reporter  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  writes  Pitmanic  shorthand.  Over 
92  per  cent  of  the  reporters  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are 
Pitmanic  writers. 

91.4  per  cent  of  the  court  reporters  of  the  country 
write  Pitmanic  shorthand.  Pitman  is  the  system  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  official  reporters  of  tlie  Disarmament 
Conference. 

Nathan  Behrin.  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  won  the 
World's  Championship  contest  three  times  in  succession, 
and  in  1913  made  a  record  in  these  contests  of  98.3  per  cent, 
which  has  never  been  equalled.  Mr.  Behrin  in  1920  made 
the  two  most  remarkable  shorthand  records  ever  made. 
He  wrote  for  five  minutes  at  240  words  a  minute  with  only 
one  error,  and  for  five  minutes  at  280  words  a  minute  with 
only  three  errors. 

Twelve  out  of  thirteen  International  Speed  Contests 
have  been  won  by  Pitman  writers.  No  Pitman  writer  was 
ever  trained  for  these  contests. 

93  per  cent  of  the  New  York  City  day  and  evening 
high  schools  teach  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand. 
This  system  is  taught  in  more  than  200  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  the  easiest  to  learn,  the  quickest  to  write,  the 
most  simple  to  read,  and  the  system  by  means  of  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  have  reached 
the  highest  salaried  positions. 

Send  for  Trial  Lesson  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence 
Course  for  Teachers 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 


2  West  45th  Street 


qA  teacher  may  be  puzzled 

to  know  how  to  interest  Ker  pupils  in  form- 
ing health  habits.  It  is  not  so  simple  a  sub- 
ject as  it  may  seem.  It  must  be  suggested 
in  an  engaging  way,  one  thought  at  a  time. 
But  what  a  difference  the  observance  of 
personal  hygiene  makes  in  the  conduct  of 
a  school  room! 

It  is  the  experience  of  teachers  that  children 
who  are  taught  health  habits  are  very  much 
more  alert  and  better  able  to  do  good  work  in 
school  than  are  children  v^rho  have  neglected 
teeth  and  unclean  mouths.  One  teacher  wrote: 
"The  results  of  our  Dental  Hygiene  work  are 
showing  in  every  phase  of  school  life  —  better 
sanitation  of  body,  better  behavior,  and  better 
co-operation  of  parents." 

The  Colgate  Educational  Department  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  teachers  writh  Dental  Hygiene 
lessons  that  will  last  throughout  the  year. 


Colgate's  Classroom  Helps  Sent  Free 

Trial  luhes  of  Ribbon  Denial  Cream,  reminder  cards,  charts, 
clever  jingles,  and  other  practical  material  icill  he  sent  to 
teachers  once  a  year.    Fill  out  and  send  in  the  coupon  today  to 


COLGATE  8C  CO. 


COLGATE  8C  CO.  Dept.  1  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  I 

1  am  a  teacher  in  the School 

I 
District  No I'»o-  of  pupils  in  my  direct  charge , 

Reference  (na:ne  of  School  Superintendent  or  member  of  School  Board) 


Your  name Town 

Population County State 

Flease  send  me,  free  of  charge,    Colgate's  Classroom  Helps.'* 

(Write  here*  accurate  express  or  parcel  pose  shipping  address,  stating  which.) 


(This  offer  is  food  only  in  LI,  S.  A.) 
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The  Progressive  Composition 
Lessons 

They  are  founded  on  actual  classroom  ex- 
perience with  average  children. 

They  supply  the  pupil  with  something  to 
say  —  with  material  intimately  connected 
with  his  everyday  life. 

Thev  show  him  how  to  say  it  —  how  to 
think  for  himself  and  how  to  get  his  thoughts 
on  paper. 

STRONG  POINTS  OF  THIS  SERIES 

Oral  and  written  work  rightly  related. 
Unique  and  effective  use  of  models. 
Thorough  practice  without  drudgery. 


The  Test  and  Study  Spellers 

By  STARCH  and  MIRICK 

Bring  to  the  pupil  words  he  actually  needs 
to  use. 

Economize  time  and  efifort  by  drilling  the 
pupil  only  on  those  words  he  cannot 
spell. 

Furnish  the  teacher  with  definite  sugges- 
tions for  the  everyday  conduct  of  the 
course  in  spelling,  such  as  are  provided 
by  no  other  series. 

Systematically  review  and  test  the  more  diffi- 
cult words. 

This  series  is  creating  widespread  interest.  Large 
cities  are  adopting  it.  Any  communication  sent 
to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  a  reply  telling  you 
all  about  them. 


On  the  Authorized  List  for  New  York  City 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


126  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  the  New  English  Course 

HODGE  AND  LEE'S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 


BOOK  I      Grades  5-6 
BOOK  II    Grades  7-8 

Grammar  and  Composition 


O'SHEA'S  COMMON  WORDS 
IN  EASY  SENTENCES 

Grades  3-7 


Inquire  of 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 
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Perry  and   Eichmann's  Grammars 

(Book  One,  5A-5B  Book  Two,  6A-6B  Book  Three,  7A-7B  Book  Four,  8A-8B) 

6670a  6669c  6669d  6669e 

NEW  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 

IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK— Both  Method  and  Drill 

The  method  of  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  is  to  habituate  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  correct  Eng- 
lish. Right  habits  of  speech  can  be  formed  only  through  constant  drill.  To  afford  enough  drill  to 
establish  right  habits  a  great  number  of  exercises  must  be  given  to  the  pupil.  In  Perry  &  Eichmann's 
Grammars  the  number  of  exercises  furnished  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands,  but  the 
authors  have  skilfully  avoided  in  this  great  variety  of  drill  the  introduction  of  grammatical  difficulties 
not  yet  mastered  by  the  pupil. 

Under  each  topic  studied  is  a  group  of  exercises  to  fix  this  topic  definitely  and  permanently  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  Supplementary  exercises  for  added  drill  are  also  furnished.  The  diction  of  the 
exercises  is  graded  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  the  content  to  their  interest  and  in  correlation 
with  the  subjects  of  their  grade. 

Therefore  in  using  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  the  teacher  is  not  compelled  to  search  through 
book  after  book  for  further  exercises  and  material  to  illustrate  any  topic  or  for  drill. 

This  obviates  any  necessity  whatever  for  the  pupil  to  write  sentences  from  dictation  or  to  copy 
them  from  the  blackboard,  always  a  time-consuming  task  fraught  with  possibilities  of  errors. 

Both  Method  and  Drill— IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


IVIACIVIILLAN      TEXTS 

AND 

THE   NEW    COURSES    OF   STUDY  AND   SYLLABI 

ENGLISH  MACMILLAN    TEXTS 

Silent  Reading  Baker  &  Thorndike :    Everyday  Classics,  Books  3  to  8 

Spelling  Van  Wagenen:    Dictation  Day  By  Day,  Books  3  to  7-8 

Literature  7870  Hale:  Man  Without  a  Country,  7th  Yr $.30 

7954  Irving:   Sketch  Book,  Rip  Van  Winkle,   Legend  of  Sleepy 

Hollow,  Etc.,  7th  Yr 30 

7963  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  8th  Yr 30 

8015  Lamb:  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  8th  Yr 30 

8020  Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  8th  Yr 30 

7985  Franklin:  Autobiography,  8th  Yr 30 

Grammar  6623     Emerson   &    Bender:    Modern   English,   Book  2,  N.   Y.  Ed. 

A  Practical  English  Grammar,  6a  to  8b 60 

PENMANSHIP  7027     Lister:  Primary  Book,  la  to  3b 12 

7028  Lister:  Elementary  Book,  4a  to  5b 16 

7029  Lister :  Advanced  Book,  6a  to  8b 18 

Lister-Myers :    Scale    IS 

The  above  texts  are   admirably   adapted   for   interpreting  the  new  courses  of  study. 

Samples  upon  request. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

'Phone  Watkins  8090  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ENGLISH—FIRST  YEAR 


Oral  English 

An  analysis  of  the  Oral  English,  Board  of  Superintendents, 
New  York  City  Course  of  Study  in  English  shows  a  splendid 
appreciation  if  the  volume  of  Oral  English.  Teachers  can  do 
more  efficient  work  when  they  realize  that  their  pupils  have 
been  drilled  upon  this  subject  as  follows: 

lA-lB — Oral  reproduction  and  conversation  on  nature 
study,  pictures,  playthings,  pets,  games,  outings,  occupations, 
errands,  or  food,  cleanliness,  manners,  answers  to  questions, 
not  in  mono-syllables,  stories  told  for  reproduction. 

2A-2B — Conversations  on  interesting  objects  to  develop 
continuity  of  thought,  variety  of  expression;  to  explain  how 
things  are  done.  Nature  stories,  folk  stories,  fairy  tales,  fables 
told  by  teachers  for  reproduction  as  models  in  structures  and 
in  choice  of  words.  Poetry  and  prose,  four  lines  a  week  mem- 
orized and  recited.     Oral  spelling,  common  phonic  elements. 

3.A.-3B :    Oral  English. 

Oral  Reproduction  of  Mature  Stories,  Fables,  Myths. 

De.'icription  of  Simple  objects. 

Explanation  of  Simple  processes. 

Drill  on  sentences  containing  is,  are,  was,  do,  see,  come,  go, 
were,  lias,  have. 

Construction  of  Statements  from  Questions  or  Directions. 

Construction  of  paragraphs  (simple). 

Memorize  and  Recite  Poetry  and  Prose,  Proverbs,  Maxims. 

Use  of  Irregular  Plurals  of  Nouns.    Simple  Stories. 

4.\-4B :     Stories  for  Oral  Reproduction,  Myths,  Legends, 
Historical  Anecdotes,  Subject  Matter  of  Silent  Reading. 

Use  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

IDIOM. XTIC    EXPRESSION 

Reproduction  of  Story  to  show  power  of  sustained  attention 
and  ability  to  remember  events  in  succession. 
Poetry  and  Prose  Recited  Memorized. 

USE  OF  SENTENCES  CONTAINING  IRREGULAR  VERBS,  COMPARATIVE 
AND  SUPERLATIVE   ADJECTIVES 

Oral  intelligent  use  of  Outlines. 

Oral  instruction  in  composing  from  Outlines. 

Ability  to  use  possessive  pronouns  and  not  repeat  nouns. 

Abuse  of,  and,  or,  then,  etc. 

5A-5B  :     Oral :     Simple  Exercises  in  Invention. 

USE  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS PREPOSITIONS 

Expansion  of  Short  Stories. 
Add  details. 
Change  scene. 

5A-5B  :    Telling  of  Stories  from  Pictures. 
Relating  of  Imaginary  Biography. 
Narrative,  short,  simple. 
Descriptions,  objects,  scenery,  pictures. 
Exploration,  simple  processes  or  occupations. 
Training  of  child  to  count  own  oral  errors  in  sentence  struc- 
ture two-in-one  or  one-in-two  or  defective  sentence. 
Use  of  phrase  versus  sentence.  • 


Ability  to  use  four  type  sentences  Oral  Work. 

Ability  to  use  declarative  sentences  longer  and  more  difficult 
than  in  lower  grades. 

Especial  attention  to  development  of  oral  vocabulary  of 
pupil  by  teachers'  model  use  of  words. 

Attention  focused  on  Articulation,  Enunciation,  Emphasis, 
Pronunciation,  Pitch,  Inflection,  Sonority,  Pauses. 

Discussion  of  Ethical  Lessons. 

Reports  of  Reading. 

Correct  use  of  Simple  Sentence  with  Compound  Parts  of 
emphasis  on  principal  parts  of  sentence. 

Of  sentences  illustrating  agreement  of  subject  with  verb,  of 
correct  cases  of  (Nouns)  and  pronouns,  of  irregular  verbs, 
prepositions  and  punctuation  pauses  and  stresses. 

Oral  Inventions. 

Oral  discussion  of  Topical  Outlines,  of  paragraphs. 

Memorize  and  Recite:     Stanzas,  Paragraphs. 

Meaning  of  Words :     By  quoting  context. 

ENGLISH— lA— Plan  by  Weeks. 

Fifth  Week. 

I.  Sound  of  r. — Children  memorize.  Hey  Diddle  Diddle. 
The  sound  of  r  is  taught  from  the  word  ran. 

Children  pretend  to  be  dogs  and  growl  r-r-r.  Several  chil- 
dren may  be  dogs  and  several  snakes.  When  the  dogs  jump 
at  the  snakes  they  say  r-r-r,  and  the  snakes  answer  back  s-s-s. 

^^'hen  making  the  sound  be  very  careful  that  the  children 
curve  the  tongue  in  the  mouth.  Let  the  children  practice  the 
curling  sound. 

Pronounce  slowly  and  separate  into  parts  ran.  rat,  red,  etc., 
and  have  the  children  pronounce  them. 

Have  children  count  r's  on  the  page.  Ask  to  name  objects 
in  the  room  beginning  with  the  r  sound ;  to  tell  something  they 
have  at  home  whose  name  begins  with  the  r  sound. 

Game:  A  child  is  chosen  to  represent  a  dog.  He  has  a 
bone.  One  child  after  another  tries  to  take  the  bone  away  and 
the  dog  growls. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. 

1.  Draw  a  rat,  ring. 

2.  Find  the  letter  r  among  the  cardboard  letters. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  words  on  blackboard  with  letter  r. 

II.     Sound  of  sp. — Sound  of  sp  is  taught  in  words  spoon  and 
spK)rt. 

Ask  children  for  words  beginning  with  sp  and  write  them 
on  the  blackboard  as  spoon,  spool,  spin,  spot,  sport,  speller, 
spinach.  Children  pronounce  word  and  then  initial  phono- 
grams. 

Rhyme  words  with   spell,  spin,  spy,  etc. 
Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. 

1.  Draw  spoon,  spool. 

2.  Using  the  letterboxes  make  as  many  words  as  possible 
with  one  of  the  following  phonograms  using  sp  as  the  initial 
phonogram,  ell,  are,  ot,  ij,  ed,  in,  at,  ill. 
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III.  Sound  of  j.- — In  making  the  sound  j  the  front  of  the 
flattened  tongue  is  placed  against  the  hard  palate  just  behind 
the  ridge  back  of  the  front  teeth — and  the  breath  is  forced 
through. 

Children  pretend   to  be  motor  boats  and   make  the   sound 

j-j-j- 

Teach  Jack  and  Jill.  Ask  for  other  names  beginning  with 
J.     Hang  card  on  child's  neck  whose  name  begins  with  J. 

Children  sound  family  words  beginning  with  j  as  jails,  jog, 
jat,   Jim. 

Give  all  the  words  that  rhyme  with  jump  as  1,  d,  cl,  h. 
Rhyme  these  words  with  Jack,  sack,  lack,  tack,  back,  rack. 

Games:  Play  that  the  motor  boat  must  be  loaded  with  things 
whose  names  begin  with  j.  Each  child  names  something  whose 
name  begins  with  j.  When  the  boat  is  loaded  it  moves  around 
the  room,  saying  j-j-j. 

The  boat  is  represented  by  several  children,  each  child  with 
his  hands  on  the  shoulder  of  the  boy  in  front  of  him. 

Sti-ggcstions  for  Scat  ]Vork. 

1.  Draw  a  bottle  and  print  jam  on  it. 

2.  Build  words  Jack  and  other  words  that  rhyme  with  it. 

IV.  Sound  of  sh. — Sound  of  sh  is  taught  in  sheep. 

It  is  the  sound  made  by  the  mother  in  soothing  her  baby  to 
sleep. 

Pronounce  slowly  separating  into  parts  sh-eep. 

Combine  with  sounds  previously  learned  into  sheep,  shell, 
share,  deep,  peep,  shame,  game,  came. 

Games:  1.  Have  two  children  stand  at  a  time,  one  repre- 
senting s  and  the  other  h.  Have  them  take  hold  of  hands  and 
say  sh. 

2.     When  a  steamboat  splashes  in  the  water  it  says  swish. 
Have  children  join  hands  as  if  they  were  a  steamboat,  and  say 
stvish. 
'  Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. 

1.  Build  with  letters,  show,  shell,  dish,  fish,  share,  shop. 

2.  Draw  shell,  dish,  fish  and  print  sh  under  them. 

V.  Sound  of  n'h. — Sound  of  wh  is  taught  from  whey  in  Little 
Miss  Muffet. 

Sound  of  wh  is  formed  by  rounding  the  lips,  raising  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  forcing  the  breath  as  in  panting. 
Directions  to  the  Children. 

1.  Hold  your  hands  in  front  of  you  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  mouth. 

2.  Take  a  very  deep  breath. 

3.  While  blowing  out  your  breath  so  that  you  can  feel  it 
on  your  hands  say  what,  where,  when,  which,  why,  whey. 

Combine  wh  with  sounds  previously  learned  into  when, 
whim,    white. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. 

Si.vth  Week. 

1.  Build  from  the  letter  boxes  words  containing  wh. 

2.  Write  a  family  that  rhymes  with  when. 

As  the  pupils  advance  the  next  step  is  the  drill  in  long 
vowels. 

I.  Long  a. — Teach  the  names  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i.  o,  u.  The 
letters  are  like  children.  They  talk.  Tell  the  children  they 
are  now  going  to  learn  words  in  which  these  letters  say  their 
own  names.     Develop  the  lesson   as   follows : 

Sound  this  word  slowly  (at). 


How  many  sounds  did  you  make?  (two.) 

Sound  this  word  slowly  (ate). 

How  many  sounds  in  ate?  (two.) 

How  many  letters  in  ate?  (three.) 

There  are  only  two  sounds.  Which  letter  did  not  say  any- 
thing?    (e.) 

Use  the  same  questions  with  the  following  words:  mad, 
made,  can,   cane,  pan,  pane. 

The  following  rule  is  developed :  In  these  words  e  does 
not  say  anything  to  us  but  she  tells  a  pupil  to  say  her  name. 
These  words  may  be  drilled  on :  Fade,  made,  wade,  shade, 
spade,  trade,  came,  dame,  fame,  game,  lame,  same,  say,  hay, 
may,  lay,  way,  bay,  pay,  day,  gay,  ray,  nay,  play,  ate,  date, 
fate,  gate,  hate,  late,  mate,  pate,  rate,  sale,  tale,  whale. 

Seventh  Week. 

Long  e. — In  these  words,  she,  he,  be,  etc.,  e  says  her  name. 
Sometimes  e  likes  to  have  her  twin  sister  with  her.  When 
they  are  together  like  this,  ee,  they  say  just  the  same  thing. 

Drill:  Me,  be,  she,  he,  tea,  we,  wee,  see,  fee,  pea,  deed, 
feed,  heed,  need,  reed,  seed,  weed,  feel,  peel,  reel,  deep, 
peep,  weep,  sheep,  meal,  seal,  teeth. 

Game ;  Dramatize  a  story  of  mice  and  a  trap.  A  ring 
of  children  serve  as  a  trap.  Something  is  used  as  bait.  The 
trap  snaps  after  the  mouse  creeps  in.  The  mouse  cries  ee, 
ee,  ee. 

Eighth  Week. 

Long  i. — ^Pronounce  slowly  and  separate  into  parts,  fine, 
find,  ride,  time. 

Develop  long  i  in  the  same  manner  as  long  a. 

Drill :  Tie,  lie,  pie,  die,  sign,  high,  nigh,  bide,  hide,  ride, 
side,  tide,  dime,  lime,  time,  crime,  dine,  fine,  line,  mine,  nine, 
pine,  wine,  shine,  ice,  dice,  mice,  nice,  rice,  spice,  dire,  fire, 
hire,  mire,  tire,  wire. 

Ninth  Week. 

Long  o. — ^Develop  long  o  in  the  same  manner  as  long  a, 
using  words  hop,  hope;  rob  robe. 

Drill. — Dole,  hole,  mole,  pole,  sole,  mow,  bow,  tow,  row, 
low,  so,  go,  no,  doe,  foe,  hoe,  boll,  poll,  roll,  toll,  comb,  dome, 
home,  Rome,  rope,  cope,  mope,  slope,  grope,  bore,  core,  fore, 
lore,  more,  wore,  old. 

Tenth  Week. 

Long  u. — Drill:  Use,  fuse,  muse,  tube,  cube,  cute,  flute, 
shute,  tune,  cue,  huge. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Short  a. — Drill:  Bad,  fad,  had,  mad,  pad,  sad,  glad,  shad, 
bag,  fag,  hag,  gag,  rag,  lag,  nag,  sag,  tag,  wag,  drag,  brag, 
flag,  stag,  crag,  snag,  at,  bat,  cat,  fat,  hat,  mat,  pat,  sat,  Nat, 
rat,  spat,  slat. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Short  e.— Drill:  Bell,  cell,  dell,  fell,  Nell,  sell,  tell,  well, 
spell  small,  swell,  men,  Ben,  den,  hen,  pen,  ten,  then,  glen, 
when,  bet,  get,  let,  met,  net,  pet,  set,  wet,  fret,  bed,  fed,  led, 
red,  wed,  shed,  sled. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Short  i. — Drill:  Bid,  did,  hid,  lid,  slid,  in,  din,  fin,  pin,  sin, 
tin,  win,  grin,  skin,  spin,  twin,  dip,  hip,  lip,  rip,  sip,  tip,  chip, 
clip,  drip,  grip,  ship,  skip,  slip,  snip,  trip,  lick,  pick,  sick,  tick. 
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ENGLISH— IB— SELECT    READING   TRAINING. 

Plan  your  work  by  weeks  for  the  term  as  in  the  following: 

First  Week. 
Questions  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  grasped  the  thought 
sufficiently  to  answer  a  question. 
Allow  class  to  read  Jack  and  Jill. 
Child  reads  silently  first  line. 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 
Questions  :    Who  went  up  the  hill  ? 

Where  did  Jack  and  Jill  go? 

Who  was  with  Jack? 

Who  went  with  Jill  ? 

How  did  they  go? 

Did  Jack  and  Jill  go  up  or  down? 

Second  ]]'eek. 
Ask  similar  questions  on 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 
To  get  a  pail  of  water. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks. 
Finish  questions  on  Jack  and  JiU. 

Second  Month  (Weeks  5,  6,  7,  8). 

Carefully  select  an  appropriate  exercise  for  select  reading 
and  give  questions  to  find  out  if  pupils  can  carry  out  a  direction. 

Dramatize  Robin  Red  Breast  (see  "Heart  of  Oak."  Book 
I,  p.  18). 

Let  one  pupil  be  Robin  Red  Breast. 

Let  another  pupil  be  Pussy  Cat. 

After  silent  reading,  ask  pupil  to  do  as  Robin  or  Pussy  did. 

Also  try  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 

Also  Little  Jack  Homer. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  has  excellent  {wssibilities  for  carrying 
out  directions. 

Third  Month  (Jl'ecks  9,  10,  11,  12). 

Use  selections  to  develop  ability  to  perform  an  action  after 
silent  reading. 

Selections  are:  Five  Fingers;  The  Face;  Knock  at  the 
Door;  Diddle  Dumpling;  The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a 
Shoe  ;  Shoe  the  Colt. 

Fourth  Month  (Weeks  13.  14,  15,  16). 
Use  the   silent   reading  to   see  if  pupils   have  grasped  the 
thought  sufficiently  to  impersonate  a  character.     Try  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Dog  in  the  iManger. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 

Simple  Simon. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Lion. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

Fifth  Month  (Weeks  17,  18,  19,  20). 

17.  Review  :    Answer  a  question. 

The  Three  Bears  and  Golden  Hair. 

18.  Carry  out  a  direction. 

Grandmother's    order    to    Little    Red    Riding 
Hood. 

19.  Perform  an  action. 

Hercules  and  the  Wagoner. 


20.     Impersonate  a  character. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

Union  Gives  Strength. 

Tom  Thumb. 

The  Spider  and  tlie  Fly.  , 

ENGLISH  PLAN  BY  WEEKS.  j 

(Continued  from  January,   1922) 
Eleventh  Week. 

I.  Adding  Siient  "e"—Drill.— Can,  cane;  cub,  cube;  fat, 
fate ;  pin,  pine ;  not,  note ;  hop,  hope ;  rip,  ripe ;  pan,  pane ;  hat, 
hate;  fin,  fine;  rod,  rode;  mad.  made;  cut,  cute;  spit,  spite; 
slid,  slide;  slim,  slime. 

H.  Soft  'g".— Drill.— Gem,  gin,  gill,  gist,  age,  cage, 
strange,  change,  edge,  ledge,  sledge,  bridge,  lodge,  budge, 
fudge,  hinge,  singe,  lunge,  plunge,  magic,  fidget,  midget, 
manger,  oblige,  stingy,  porridge,  danger,  ginger. 

HI.  "C"  as  in  City. — Drill.~Ace,  face,  grace,  trace,  ice, 
mice,  price,  cell,  cent,  center,  cider,  cinder,  icing,  fence,  whence, 
since,  prince,  force. 

IV.  "U"  as  in  Full— Drill. —Vnt,  bull,  full,  pull,  puss,  push, 
bullet,  pully,  bushel,  butcher,  bullfrog,  bulrush. 

Twelfth  Week. 

I.  Ai.—Drill.—A\A,  laid,  maid,  paid,  raid,  braid,  staid,  waif, 
ail,  bail,  fail,  hail,  jail,  mail,  nail,  pail,  rail,  sail,  tail,  wail, 
frail,  snail,  aim,  maim,  claim,  pain,  rain,  vain,  brain,  chain, 
grain,  train,  faint,  paint,  painter,  waist,  bait,  trait,  strait. 

II.  Ea  as  in  Each. — Drill. — Each,  peach,  reach,  teach,  preach, 
bead,  lead,  read,  leaf,  sheaf,  beak,  leak,  creak,  freak,  deal,  heal, 
meal,  seal,  steal,  beam,  cream,  team,  scream,  stream,  bean, 
dean,  lean,  mean,  clean,  cheap,  ear,  dear,  fear,  hear,  near,  clear, 
ease,  please,  tease,  heave,  weave,  breathe,  eager,  dreary. 

III.  Ea  as  in  Bread. — Drill. — Head,  dead,  lead,  read,  bread, 
dread,  thread,  spread,  sweat,  threat,  death,  breath,  realm, 
health,  healthy,  wealth,  wealthy,  feather,  leather,  heaven,  heavy, 
weather,  instead. 

IV.  Oa  as  in  Coat. — Drill. — Cloak,  soak,  croak,  boat,  coat, 
goat,  float,  loaf,  oak,  soak,  load,  road,  toad,  coal,  goal,  shoal, 
foam,  roam,  groan,  moan,  soap,  boar,  oar,  oat,  throat,  coach, 
poach,  oath,  boast,  coast,  roast,  toast. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

I.  E.v  as  in  E.rcel. — Drill. — Exclaim,  excite,  exchange,  ex- 
cept, excel,  exhale,  exile,  exit,  expect,  expel,  expense,  explain, 
explode,  explore,  export,  express,  extend,  extol,  extra,  extract, 
extreme,  exercise,  experience. 

II.  E.r  as  in  Example. — Drill. — Exact,  exalt,  exempt,  exult, 
examine,  example,  exaggerate. 

III.  Sufli.r  "r". — Drill. — Bake,  baker;  make,  maker;  trade, 
trader ;  ride,  rider. 

IV.  Termination  en. — Drill. — Wood,  wooden  ;  gold,  golden  ; 
shrunk,  shrunken ;  damp,  dampen ;  lead,  leaden ;  black,  blacken ; 
fright,  frighten. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
I.  Or  as  in  For. — Drill. — For.  nor,  cord,  lord,  cork,  fork, 
form,  stonn,  born,  corn,  horn,  morn,  morning,  scorn,  thorn, 
sort,  short,  torch,  scorch,  north,  border,  corner. 
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II.  Ought  as  in  Fought.— Drill.— Ought,  bought,  fought, 
sought,  thought,  brought. 

III.  "Y"  as  in  Yet.— Drill. — Yoke,  year,  yeast,  yell,  yellow, 
yes,  yet,  yon,  yonder,  yard,  yarn,  yesterday,  you. 

IV.  Termination  ar. — Drill. — Liar,  friar,  beggar,  cellar,  pil- 
lar, collar,  poplar,  pedlar. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

I.  er  as  in  her:  were,  verb,  jerk,  clerk,  germ,  term,  fern, 
nerve,  serve,  perch,  mercy,  serpent,  kernel,  deserve,  dessert, 
service,  ermine. 

II.  ear  as  in  heard;  pearl,  earl,  earn,  learn,  yearn,  stearn, 
search,  earth,  dearth,  early. 

III.  ir  as  in  girl:  fir,  sir,  stir,  bird,  girdle,  third,  shirk, 
smirk,  swirl,  twirl,  whirl,  chirp,  dirt,  flirt,  first,  thirsty,  birth, 
mirth,  thirteen,  tliirty,  birthday. 

IV.  or  as  in  word :  word,  work,  worm,  wormy,  worse, 
worst,   worth,  worthy,  world,  worship. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

I.  Phonograms  gr,  fr,  tr,  br:  from,  frog,  frame,  fret, 
fray,  frighten,  freeze,  frill,  frown,  grind,  grow,  grill,  gray, 
grip,  great,  grew,  green,  ground,  grind,  tray,  tree,  trot,  track, 
trail,  trim,  trade,  trot,  trick,  try,  true,  treat,  brown,  brim,  bring, 
bright,  brought,  break,  broke,  bridge. 

II.  Phonograms  pi,  bl,  si,  fl:  plum,  play,  plot,  plow,  plead, 
plant,  blue,  blow,  blind,  black,  blame,  block,  blood,  blaze, 
blade,  bland,  blank,  blanket,  blast,  bleach,  blend,  bleat,  bless, 
blight,  blink,  blond,  blot,  plan,  plain,  plane,  plate,  plight,  pluck, 
slam,  slate,  slat,  slave,  slay,  sled,  sleep,  slide,  slip,  slope,  slight, 
sling,  slit,  slow,  slum,  flag,  flat,  flap,  flame,  flake,  flank,  flash, 
fling,  flim,  flight,  flew,  fleet,  flee,  float,  flog,  floss. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

I.  Phonograms  sp,  cr,  thr:  speak,  spit,  spot,  spool,  spike, 
spell,  spare,  spy,  Spain,  spade,  span,  speech,  spark,  spine, 
spider,  spin,  spend,  spoke,  crack,  crab,  crow,  cry,  cramp,  crawl, 
creep,  crime,  crib,  crown,  croak,  crop,  cross,  crush,  threw, 
throne,  thrall,  thrash,  threat,  thread,  thrill,  thrift,  through, 
throng,  thrust. 

II.  Phonograms  sm,  sn :  small,  smell,  smile,  smoke,  smear, 
smite,  smack,  smooth,  smudge,  snag,  snail,  snake,  snow,  snap, 
snatch,  snipe,  sneer,  snout,  snup,  snufif,  snug. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

I.  Termination  self:  yourself,  myself,  himself,  herself,  it- 
self. 

II.  Termination  ble :  bubble,  stubble,  stumble,  tumble, 
grumble. 

III.  Beginning  be:  between,  began,  beside,  behind,  begin, 
begun,  before,  behold,  bedeck,  bedim,  behave,  believe,  belove. 
bemoan,  bestow,  betray. 

lA' .  Beginning  un :  unhappy,  unbend,  unbind,  unkind,  un- 
fair, uneasv,  until,  unmask,  unto,  uneven,  unruly. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

I.  Beginning  a:  asleep,  awake,  abed,  awhile,  along,  ago, 
abide,  abate. 

II.  Termination  gh :  laugh,  draught,  laughter,  cough, 
rough,  tough,  enough,  slough. 

III.  Termination  tie  :  nestle,  trestle,  whistle,  bustle,  wrestle. 
hustle,  jostle. 

IV.  Termination  ling:    dumbling.  suckling,  tumbling. 


Twentieth  Week. 
Application  of  Vowels. 


Have  the 

words  read 

across 

the  page  for 

the 

sounds  ( 

diilerent  vowels,  and  do 

wn  the 

page  for  emphasis  on  a 

vowel. 

a 

e 

i 

o 

u 

at 

elf 

in 

ox 

up 

ran 

men 

sit 

top 

hunt 

ham 

den 

nip 

box 

cup 

nap 

lent 

j'g 

hop 

lump 

plan 

tell 

bring 

flog 

slump 

grand 

shell 

grin 

slop 

jump 

hand 

spell 

skip 

fox 

blunt 

slack 

well 

whip 

shop 

grunt 

cap 

when 

fill 

crop 

frump 

a 

e 

i 

6 

u 

ate 

eat 

ice 

oak 

use 

plate 

beat 

nice 

oat 

fune 

cane 

meal 

dike 

dome 

tune 

bake 

here 

time 

toe 

hue 

tale 

teel 

tile 

hay 

he 

high 

hoe 

hue 

day 

dee 

die 

doe 

due 

male 

meal 

mile 

mole 

mule 

A  STORY  TO  TELL  THE  CHILDREN. 

During  the  long  night  while  all  the  little  children  were  quietly 
sleeping,  the  snow  was  falling  fast  and  quietly.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  blanket  of  white  snow  covered  the  streets,  the  sidewalk 
and  even  the  stoop.  Every  little  boy  and  girl,  after  washing 
and  dressing,  looked  out  the  window.  "What  a  good  time  we 
shall  have  after  school."  they  all  said. 

"I'll  get  out  my  new  sleigh  (sled),"  said  little  Bobbie,  "and 
will  give  my  sister  a  fine  sleigh  ride." 

He  had  a  fine  new  red  sleigh  that  his  uncle  bought  for  him. 
It  was  red  and  green  and  had  its  name  neatly  printed  on  it 
in  fine  black  letters.  I  will  spell  the  name  for  you.  the 
NORTH  POLE  EXPRE.SS.  It  was  so  strong  that  two  could 
sit  on  it.  Close  to  the  house  where  Bobby  lived  the  street 
sloped  down  like  a  hill.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  had  fine  sport 
coasting  down  the  slippery  slope.  Others  had  fun  making  a 
sliding  pond.  It  was  long  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  Bobby  was 
very  happy.  All  afternoon  he  let  Eddie,  who  had  no  sleigh, 
jump  on  behind  and  away  they  would  go. 

O.  what  fun  they  had !  Some  boys  and  girls  put  little  bells  on 
their  sleds  and  tingle,  tingle,  tingle  went  all  the  little  bells. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  soon  as  school  was  out,  the  boys  built 
a  snow  house  or  fort  against  the  walls  of  an  armory  near  by. 
They  had  a  merry  snow  ball  battle  until  evening  came.  All 
went  home,  tired  but  happy.     Hurrah  for  more  fun  tomorrow! 

But  the  next  day  the  street  cleaners  and  snow  shovelers  came, 
with  the  snow  ploughs  and  scrapers.  iMany  wagons  were  filled 
with  snow  and  the  snow  was  dumped  into  the  river.  The  next 
day  the  streets  were  so  clean  and  dry  that  the  children  could 
play  punch  ball  and  other  games  in  the  beautiful  sunlight. 

The  snow  was  gone,  the  sleighs  were  carefully  put  away  and 
the  children  talked  about  the  great  fun  all  had  enjoved.  Are 
you  not  glad  that  you  live  in  the  city,  where  vou  can  have  so 
S'ood  a  time? 
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REVISED    COURSES   OF    STUDY— 2A. 

READING. — Readers  and  other  books  of  the  second  year. 
Common  phonograms  in  reading  vocabulary.     Silent  reading. 

LITERATURE. — (Same  as  in  lA-lB.  No  reference  to 
rhymes  and  jingles).  Stories.  Simple  proverbs  and  maxims. 
Simple  library  books  to  be  used  by  the  children. 

COMPOSITION.— (Same  as  in  lA-lB.).  Writing  sen- 
tences. 

PENMANSHIP.— Aim  for  form  and  freedom. 

Continue  drill  on  all  small  and  capital  letters  taught  in 
previous  grades;  teach  the  most  important  capitals,  such  as 
those  used  in  writing  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  usual  holidays;  teach  the  pupils  to  write  these 
words  and  to  write  their  full  names;  teach  the  figures. 

SEWING. — Cord     and     Rafifila     Work— Knotting,     double 
chain  stitch,  banister  bar,  Solomon's  knot,  loop  stitch  or  blan- 
ket stitch.     Materials — Cable  cord,  round  laces,  raffia,  straw 
board   frames,   round   or  oval. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING.— Gymnastic  exercises.  Organ- 
ized recesses.  Song  plays.  Story  gymnastics.  Imitations. 
Rhythms.     Dances    and    games. 

HYGIENE. — Special  topic,  food  and  drink.  Daily  morn- 
ing hygienic  inspection.  Observations  for  physical  disabilities. 
Daily  routine.  Safety  first.  Alcohol  and  tobacco.  Seasonal 
and  home  hygiene. 

^lUSIC. — Rote  songs  and  singing  by  imitation  to  give  the 
child  musical  experience,  to  furnish  a  basis  for  further  study, 
and  to  lead  him  to  sing  with  good  tone  quality.  \'oice  train- 
ing. Melodic  phrases  recognized  and  sung  from  staff  nota- 
tion. Recognition  of  these  phrases  by  the  ear.  Writing  of 
original  melodic  phrases  on  the  staff.  Sense  of  rhythm  devel- 
oped  through   imitation   and    song.     Individual    singing, 

NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY.  PLANNED  IN  HYGIENE. 
BY   MONTHS. 

For  February  .\nd  March, 
First  Month — Fcbnwr\. 
1st  Week.  The  Daily  Morning  Hygienic  Inspection  and 
simple  reasons  for  the  same  as  illustrations  of  personal  hygiene. 
There  should  be  a  lull  on  the  procedure  in  the  inspection,  so 
that  its  steps  become  automatic.  Some  of  the  points  to  be 
stressed  are: 

1.  Cleanliness — clean  face,  clean  ears,  clean  neck,  clean 
hands  and  arms,  plenty  of  soap,  warm  water  and  scrubbing 
brusli. 

2.  Hair  brushed  and  combed  and  washed  frequently. 

3.  Clean  blouses. 

4.  Ties,  red.  .     ■  .  , 

5.  Shoes  brushed. 

6.  Teeth  scrubbed. 

2nd  Week.  Review  of  the  above  with  particular  attention 
to  teeth.  Sound  teeth  and  good  mastication.  How  to  keep 
the  teeth  sound.  Give  the  boys  the  "Typical  Toothbrush 
Drill"  taken  from  Appendix  B,  Hygiene  Syllabus. 

3rd  Week.  Tlie  Daily  routine.  Individual  toothbrushes. 
Use  of  toothbrush,  water,  tooth  powder,  dental  floss ;  time  of 
use.    Toothbrush  drill  practiced  in  pantomime. 

4th  Week.  Regular  visits  to  dentist.  Necessity  of  sound 
teeth  and  good  chewing.  Decayed  teeth  and  insufEcient  mas- 
tication. The  avoidance  of  overheating  and  overexercising 
just  before  and  after  meals. 


Second  Month — March. 

1st  Week.  Food,  Good:  Milk,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  cereals, 
vegetables,  fruit,  simple  meats,  well  cooked.  Show  boys'  class 
Food  Charts,  which  should  have  pictures  of  all  these.  Let 
pupils  converse  on  their  daily  menus. 

2nd  Week,  Food,  Bad:  Rich  cake  and  puddings,  pies, 
pickles,  fried  food,  too  much  penny  candy,  dirty  food  sold  on 
the  street. 

Pupils,  aided  by  teacher,  may  compose  a  little  playlet. 
Theme:  Children  suffering  from  indigestion  after  attending 
a  party  where  cakes,  pies,  candies,  etc.  were  served.  Need 
of  drinking  sufficient  water,  mainly  between  meals.  Necessity 
of  chewing  food  thoroughly   fmixing  with  Saliva). 


PROSE  TO  MEMORIZE. 

Plan  by  Weeks. 

I  am  an  American  boy. 

I  love  the  American  flag. 

It  has  three  colors — red,  white  and  blue. 

I  like  to  sing  a  sons'. 


I  like  to  sing  "America." 


6.  Dr.  Smith  wrote  "America." 

7.  Superintendent  McCabe  wrote  the  music. 

8.  We  salute  the  American  flag  even,'  day. 

9.  I  live  in  a  free  country. 

10.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  February  12. 

11.  George  Washington  was  born  on  February  22. 

12.  I  live  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

13.  The  people  in  America  are  free. 

14.  There  are  13  stripes  in  my  flag. 

15.  Three  cheers  for  the  American  flag. 

16.  I  counted  48  stars  on  my  flag. 

17.  We  have  an  American  flag  in  our  house. 

18.  We  hang  it  out  of  the  window  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
(George  Washington's)   birthday. 

19.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  our  (my)  country's  birthday. 

20.  My  own  birthdav  comes  on . 

LITERATURE. 

February — Plan. 
I.  Simple  stories. 

Week  1.     The  Sun  and  the  Wind. 
Week  2.     The  Thirsty  Crow. 
Week  3  and  4.     The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
II.  Simple  proverbs  and  maxims. 

Week   1.     "A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 

Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds." 
Week  2.     "Penny  and  penny  laid  up  will  be  many."^ 
Week  3.     "Earlv  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 
Week  4.     "A_  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed." 
III.  Memorize  prose  and  poetry. 

Week  1  and  2.     "The  Wind."    C.  G.  Rossette. 
Week  3  and  4.     "The  Swing."    R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Prose.    "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

"Good  health  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches." 
I\".  Library  books. 

"Just  a  Little  Boy.''    Alice  Ashworth. 
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"Stories  of  Our  Holidays."     Isabel  M.  Horsford. 
"Kittens  and  Cats."    E.  O.  Grover. 
"In  Fableland."     E.  Serl. 
(Consult  N.  Y.  City  Library  Catalogue.) 
V.  Reading  to  children. 

Week  1.     "Abraham  Lincoln." 

"Stories  of  our  Holidays."  pp.  54,  55. 
Horsford,  pp.  47-53. 
Week  2.     Valentine's  Day. 

"Stories    of    Our    Holidays."      Isabel    M. 
Weeks  3  and  4.    "George  Washington,"  pp.  57-64. 
VI.  Reading  by  children. 

Supplementary  and  selections  from  libraries. 

March. 
I.  Simple  stories. 

Week  1.     "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes."    Aesop. 

Golden  Rod  Books,  p.  18. 
Week  2.     "The  Crow  and  the  Fox,"  p.  89.    Aesop. 

Golden  Rod  Books. 
Week  3.     "Blowing  Hot  and  Cold." 

Golden  Rod  Books,  p.  31. 
Week  4.     "The  Moon  and  Her  Mother." 
Golden  Rod  Books,  p.  22. 
II.  Simple  proverbs  and  maxims. 
Weeks  1  and  2. 

"Be  you'  to  others  kind  and  true 

As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you. 

And  neither  do  nor  say  to  men 

Whate'er  you  would  not  take  again." 

Week  3.     "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 

Week  4.     "East  or  West,  home  is  best." 

III.  Memorize  prose  and  poetry. 

Week  1.     "The  Swing,"  third  verse. 

Week  2.     "A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

"Good  health  is  above  wealth." 
Week  3.     "March  winds  and  April  showers 

Bring  forth  May  flowers." 
Week  4.     "All  Things  Beautiful."    Alexander. 

IV.  Library  books. 

V.  Reading  to  children. 

"A    Story   of   a   Kind   Deed."     Isabel   M.   Horsford 
Stories,  p.  69. 
VI.  Reading  by  children. 

THE   NEW   COURSE   IN   PENMANSHIP. 

Ahn:    For  (1)   form  (2)   freedom. 

Drill:  On  review  of  all  (1)  small  letters,  (2)  capitals,  (3) 
first  names  of  pupils,  (4)  the  figures. 

Nezt}  Work:  Teach  the  most  important  capitals,  such  as 
.those  used  in  writing: 

A.  (1)  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  (2)  the  names 
of  the  months  of  the  year,  (3)  the  usual  holidays. 

B.  (1)  The  letters  used  to  write  these  words,  (2)  the  pupil's 
full  names,  (3)  the  figures. 

Plan  far  Febmary  and  March. 
February 
Aim:    For  (1)  form  (2)  freedom. 
I.  Drill  work. 

Week   1   and   2.     Figures   1,   7,  9,   5,;   small  letters 


o,  a,  c,  e;  first  names  of  pupils   (from  individual 

name  cards). 
Week   3   and  4.      Figures  4,   2,   3,   6;    small   letters 

y,  r,  g,  n,  m,  1,  b,  h,  k. 
II.  New  work.     New  capitals. 

Week   1.     F — February,  Friday. 
Week  2.     T — Tuesday,  Thursday. 
Week  3.     L — Lincoln. 
Week  4.     W — Wednesday. 

March. 
Aim:    For  (1)  form  (2)  freedom. 
I.  Drill  work. 

Figure  8,  re-drill  1-9,  small  letters  d,  p,  r,  s;  pupils' 
full  names  (from  individual  name  cards). 
II.  New  work.    Capitals. 

1.  AI — March,  Monday. 

2.  B — Be  on  time. 

3.  P— Please. 

4.  D^ — Do  not  run. 

ENGLISH— 2A 

(Continued  from  .taiiuary.  1922) 
Second  Week.     Seven  sounds  of  6  (first  3). 

(1)  6  as  in  old.  over;  long  o  name  sound  of  letter. 
Example — No,  pole,  vote,  bowl,  soak,  own,  pope. 

(2)  o  as  in  obey.  This  sound  differs  from  6  by 
absence  of  the  vanish  and  by  taking  a  wider 
form,  which  varies  according  to  prolongation. 

(3)  6  (occurs  only  before  r)  orb,  order,  lord.  Es- 
sentially identical  with  a  (all). 

Third  Week.     Seven  sounds  of  6  (last  four). 

(1)  6  as  in  not,  odd.  short  o.  It  is  a  wide  vowel.  The 
lips  are  not  as  contracted  as  for  a  (all). 

(2)  o  as  in  do,  prove,  tomb,  same  sound  as  oo. 

(3)  o  as  in  wolf,  woman;  same  sound  as  66. 

(4)  o  as  in  son,  done,  other,  with  sound  same  as  u 
(up).     (The  letter  is  doubled  in  blood,  flood.) 

Fourth  Week.    Diphthongs  of  o. 

(1)  66  as  in  moon,  fool.  Equivalents  are  do,  canoe, 
group.  Example — Loop,  pool,  woo,  tooth, 
choose. 

(2)  do  as  in  foot,  wool,  good.  Equivalents  are  o 
(wolf)  and  u  (full).  This  is  the  wide  vowel 
of  the  66.  Example — Book,  good.  Equivalents 
Put,  could,  full,  should. 

(3)  ou  as  in  out.  Made  of  a  (art)  and  66  (look). 
Example — Pout,  south,  pouch,  mouth,  sound, 
loud. 

(4)  oi,  oy ;  oi  as  in  oil,  oy  as  in  boy.  This  sound  is 
made  up  of  a  (all)  ;  i  (ill).  Example — oil, 
poise,  toil,  noise,  boy,  royal,  joy. 

Fifth  Week.     Six  sounds  of  u  (first  three). 

(1)  u  as  in  use,  pure,  cube,  duty,  long  u  and  the 
name  sound  of  the  letter,     u  ^  e  -|-  66. 
Example — Use,  mute,  sue,  pure,  hue. 
Equivalents — Pew,  lieu,  view,  yew,  you. 

(2)  11  as  in  unite,  emulate,  nature. 

(3)  u  only  after  r.  as  rude,  rumor.  This  sound  is 
not  essentially  different   from  66    (food). 
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PLAN  BY  WEEKS— 2B. 

The  supplementary  expressions  under  the  caption  D.  or  S. 
are  for  the  extra  attention  required  by  the  dull  or  slow  group. 
The  12  per  cent  gifted,  fast,  or  bright  may  be  allowed  to  select 
the  busy  work  for  themselves  while  the  teacher  is  coaching  the 
sub-normal  group,  if  they  have  not  already  been  placed  in  an 
opportunity  class. 

II.  Plan  by  Weeks  for  Groups  F.,  X.,  D.  or  S. 

1.  I  like  to  play  and  walk  in  the  sunlight. 

2.  I  sleep  with  my  bedroom  window  open  at  the  top  and  a 
little  open  at  the  bottom. 

3.  We  are  happy  and  healthy  after  we  take  a  bath. 

4.  I  like  to  take  a  shower  bath. 

5.  I  must  keep  my  feet  warm  and  dry. 

6.  I  take  off  my  coat  in  the  classroom. 

7.  I  wear  a  white  blouse  ana  a  blue  tie. 

8.  There  are  40  boys  in  my  class.    We  all  wash  our  hands, 
face,  ears  daily. 

9.  There  isn't  a  boy  in  our  school  who  doesn't  clean  his 
teeth  every  day. 

10.  If  you  drink  milk,  you  will  grow  up  strong  and  healthy. 

11.  We  should  eat  our  food,  slowly,  carefully. 

12.  We  are  happy  in  school  when  our  teacher  is  happy. 

13.  I  like  school  because  I  study  my  lessons. 

14.  I  am  always  earlv  in  school,  1  do  not  run  in  at  the  last 
minute. 

15.  We  always  open  our  bedroom  windows  at  the  top  and 
bottom.    I  do  not  sit  or  sleep  in  a  draft. 

16.  What  does  little  birdie  say  ? 
Calling  from  the  tree  top  all  the  day? 

17.  What  do  big  birdies  say 
While  on  the  limb  they  sway? 

18.  "You  were  always  early,  you  were  always  good."  said 
our  teacher. 

19.  We  weren't  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the  bell  sounded  as 
he  and  I  sat  down. 

20.  There  are  many  flags  and  many  a  land ; 

To  our  America  and  its  flag,  I  give  my  heart  and  hand. 

THE   NEW   COURSE   OF   STUDY   IN   ENGLISH 
LITERATURE— 2A. 

Grade  2A :     Same  as  in  lA,  IB,  except  rhymes  and  jingles. 

Stories :     Simple  proverbs  and  maxims. 

Library  Books ;     Simple  ones  to  be  used  by  the  children. 

Memorize  prose  and  poetry. 

Picture  books. 

Reading  to  Children:    Simple  books. 

Reading  by  Children  :     Simple  poetry. 

Plan  for  February  .and  March. 
When  the  grade  teacher  reads  or  tells  a  story  to  the  chil- 
dren, she  should  imagine  she  is  the  author  telling  the  story  for 
the  first  time.  She  should  preface  the  story  with  a  short  intro- 
duction to  get  the  set  of  the  class  for  the  emotional,  or  voli- 
tional or  thought  quickening,  reactions.  A  few  stage  acces- 
sories will  help  vitalize  the  scenario.  The  formal  classroom 
manner  should  dissolve  into  an  expectant,  delightful  group  of 
little  women  and  men,  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  go  up.  The 
teacher's  magic  wand  has  transformed  the  classroom  into  the 
Realm  of  Enchantment. 


I.  Plan  by  Weeks  for  Groups  S.  or  D. 

1.  I  must  look  carefully  at  each  letter  of  the  word  grand- 
mother before  I  spell  it.    It  has  2  words  in  it. 

2.  When  I  say  the  word  hate,  I  do  not  hear  the  letter  e. 
When  I  spell  hate  I  must  say  the  4  letters.  The  e  is  after  the 
t. 

3.  I  like  to  play  with  the  number  frame  toy  because  I  can 
learn  to  count  and  to  add. 

4.  At  home  I  should  help  by  folding  or  hanging  up  my 
clothes  and  putting  away  all  my  toys. 

5.  I  am  glad  my  mother  takes  me  to  all  the  stores.  She 
shows  me  the  fresh  fish,  the  best  vegetables  and  the  kinds  of 
meat.     I  help  her  get  the  right  change. 

6.  If  I  take  the  6th  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  first,  the  third 
and  the  fifth  I  can  spell  the  word 

(Note  to  teacher:  get  additional  exercises  similar  to  this.) 

7.  Candy,  cat  and  coffee  all  begin  with  the  same  letter  c ;  so 
do 


8.  Bread,  butter,  beef,  all  begin  with  b  and  are  nice  to  eat; 
so  are 

9.  Canaries,  sparrows  and  pigeons  are  birds.  I  like  to  feed 
them  because  we  should  tnke  care  of  animals. 

10.  A  candle,  an  oil  lamp,  the  gas  jet  and  the  electric  bulb, 
all  give  us  light. 

11.  A  table  is  used  to  eat,  the  chair  to  sit  on  and  a  desk  to 
write  on.    They  are  all  made  of  wood. 

12.  I  saw  many  wild  animals  in  the  Park.  They  were  all 
walking  up  and  down  and  growling.  Not  one  stood  still  like 
the  horses  in  our  street. 

13.  I  saw  two  funny  pictures.  A  pussy  cat  with  3  legs  and 
a  bird  with  three  legs.  As  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  pictures  I 
knew  what  was  wrong  with  each. 

14.  After  I  write  a  story  (sentence)  I  must  read  it  again 
very  carefully  to  see  if  I  dotted  the  i's,  crossed  the  t's  and  put 
a  dot  mark  (period)  at  the  end. 

15.  We  were  there.  You  were  there.  They  were  there. 
All  were  there.  In  these  4  sentences,  the  second  word  is  alike, 
it  is  spelled  were. 

16.  I  saw  in  a  picture  a  boy  skating,  a  girl  rolling  a  hoop,  a 
man  swimming,  a  woman  riding  a  bike.  All  these  people  were 
having  a  fine  time. 

17.  The  names  John,  Edward,  Charles  are  written  with 
capitals.  All  the  names  of  men  are  written  with  capitals.  All 
the  ladies'  names  also. 

18.  Fate,  Kate,  Mate,  Late,  all  have  the  last  three  letters 
alike;  chill,  chin,  chicken,  child,  all  have  the  first  three  letters 
alike.     This  makes  them  easy  to  spell. 

19  and  20.  Review  with  variations. 

Prose  to  Memorize. 

As  our  constant  aim  is  to  increase  the  moral,  mental  or  in- 
tellectual, the  physical  and  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  child, 
the  content  of  the  memory  gems  should  include  ideas  fittingly 
expressed  and  properly  adjusted  to  the  grade  capabilities  of 
the  pupil.  They  should  aid  in  inculcating  patriotism,  in  pre- 
venting tardiness,  absence  or  truancy  and  in  fostering  correct 
habits  of  industry,  obedience,  cleanliness,  safety,  ethical  reac- 
tions and  thrift.  A  splendid  opportunity  is  afforded  here  to 
help  the  slow  or  dull  to  arrive  nearer  to  the  average  or  medium 
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group  of  his  grade.     The  twelve  per  cent  subnormal  in  every 
class  should  receive  every  possible  encouragement  and  aid. 

Additional  Memory  Prose  Selections  for  the  (12  per  cent 
of  class  register)  retarded  group  will  be  found  under  Group 
D.  or  S. 

The  teacher  should  select  quotations  or  guides  for  the  elim- 
ination of  causes  leading  to  malnutrition,  anemia,  unnecessary 
fatigue  or  lassitude,  languor,  incorrect  living,  etc.  Study 
each  individual  case  through  diagnosis  or  clinic.  Secure  proper 
habits  through  the  various  school  channels,  such  as  school 
nurse,  doctor,  attendance  officer,  visiting  teacher.  Then  pre- 
pare your  set  of  guides  to  supplement  these  allied  school 
agencies.  Give  some  to  quicken  sense  alertness,  some  to  help 
intelligence  adjustments. 

A  STORY  TO  TELL  CHILDREN 

THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND  WAGON  MAN 

Just  after  school  was  out  the  other  day,  a  great  crowd 
of  children  began  to  gather  around  the  corner  from  the 
ice  cream  cone  store.  Even  the  sign  in  the  window  showing 
how  many  marbles  you  could  buy  for  a  penny  and  how 
much  a  fire  engine  or  a  hook  and  ladder  or  an  express 
wagon  or  a  scooter  cost  could  not  be  seen.  "My!  What  a 
lot  of  children!"  said  a  kind  looking  lady  who  passed.  "I 
wonder  what  they  are  all  doing  here.  Soon  there  will  be 
no  room  for  grown  up  people  on  the  sidewalks.  The 
children  take  up  all  the  room.  I'll  just  stay  here  and  see 
what  is  the  matter.  I  just  can't  go  to  see  my  sick  friend 
who  is  waiting  for  me  until  I  find  out  what  it  is  all  about.'' 
Many  men  going  to  business  on  very  important  matters 
also  stopped  to  find  out  what  was  what. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  what  attracted  all  the  children. 
I'll  not  tell  you.  I  want  to  know  how  smart  you  are. 
Well  I'll  tell  you  just  a  little  of  the  secret.  For  I  can't 
keep  a  secret  unless  I  tell  some  one  else  to  keep  it  for  me. 
Will  you  keep  it?  For  if  you  do  not  keep  it,  the  secret  will 
go  round  and  round  and  round.  And  that  is  just  what  the 
secret  in  my  story  does.  It  goes  round  and  round  all  the 
day  long.  It  is  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  very  kind  quiet  white 
horse.  In  the  wagon  there  is  a  hurdy-gurdy  that  plays 
lively  tunes.  A  little  pair  of  steps  like  stairs  leads  from 
the  street  to  the  wagon.  The  driver  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  little  ladder  and  for  one  American  cent  he  will  pass  you 
up  into  our  secret-fairy  land.  Now  you  know  my  secret. 
But  you  do  not  know  it  all.     There's  a  lot  more  to  tell. 

As  the  man  turns  a  crank  the  organ  begins  a  new  tune, 
and  away  the  animals  go,  off  on  a  new  trip.  Little 
Tommy  Tucker,  not  the  one  who  sings  for  his  supper,  and 
his  cousin  Mary  Moffatt,  but  not  the  same  Miss  Moffatt  who 
sat  on  a  tuffet  eating  curds  and  whey  (just  the  same  names  but 
not  the  same  people),  each  gave  the  carosel  man  a  penny  for 
a  ride.  What  animal  would  they  care  to  ride  ?  asked  the  merrj'- 
go-round  man.  Mary  looked  at  the  circle  of  animals  and  thought 


she  knew  some  of  them.  Sure  enough  :  There  was  Father  Bear, 
Mother  Bear,  and  little  Bear  looking  just  as  fierce  as  in 
the  story.  Mary  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  them.  Again 
she  looked  and  saw  the  Lion  that  saved  the  little  mouse's 
life  and  who  in  turn  for  his  good  deed  had  his  own  life 
saved  by  the  little  mouse  who  gnawed  with  his  teeth  the 
net  that  cauglit  the  Lion.  While  Mary  was  looking 
Tommy  climbed  up  on  the  Lion's  back  who  did  not  even 
growl  or  roar  once. 

]\Iary  recognized  by  sight  many  old  animal  friends  :  there 
was  the  cow  that  jumped  high  over  the  moon  and  big  wolf 
that  huffed  and  puflied  down  the  White  and  the  Brown  Pig's 
houses.  It  looked  very  much  like  the  wolf  that  used  to 
chase  the  goat  but  never  could  catch  him.  And  sure 
enough  there  was  the  very  goat  just  always  a  step  in  front 
of  the  wolf.  Mary  hoped  he  never,  never  would  catch  the 
goat.  But  as  Mary  looked  all  around  suddenly  she  cried 
out,  oh !  there  she  is — Right  at  the  very  end  near  the  brass 
ring  holder  was  Mary's  little  lamb,  who  followed  her  to 
school,  now  of  course  grown  up  into  a  large  sheep.  Mary 
patted  its  side  gently.  The  man  put  her  on  the  little  sad- 
dle and  away  they  went  on  their  long  ride.  Mary  could 
not  think  of  using  the  whip  to  make  her  lamb  go  faster. 
Only  too  soon  was  the  ride  ended. 

Strange  to  say,  then  more  children  got  on  the  animals 
each  ride  seemed  to  get  shorter  and  shorter.  The  first 
ride  seemed  the  longest.  Don't  you  thinl<  the  animals  get 
tired  carrying  so  many  big  boys  and  girls?  The  kind  man 
in  charge  is  careful  of  his  pets. 

\'ery  soon  when  there  were  no  more  passengers,  the 
driver  called  get  up  to  his  horse  and  soon  they  were  in 
another  street.  Slowly  and  sadh*  the  delighted  children 
saw  them  go  far  away  to  the  next  block.  Last  of  all  the 
grown  up  people  who  had  loitered  to  watch  the  whole  per- 
formance, very  unwillingly  began  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. 

"What  a  pleasure  it  is  for  the  children  to  have  these 
merry-go-rounds  come  right  to  their  doors?  How  these 
dear  little  kiddies  like  to  watch  the  animals  go  round,"  said 
one  old  man,  who  was  running  to  catch  a  car  when  he  saw 
the  crowd  gather.  "Yes,"  said  the  kind  lady  who  had 
stopped  to  see  what  was  going  on ;  it  is  easy  to  amvise 
children  ;  they  will  stop  to  see  most  anything  new  or  curi- 
ous. I  must  hurry  on  to  see  my  sick  friend.  I  wondered 
just  what  would  happen  when  I  saw  the  man  jump  down 
from  the  wagon  and  his  organ  began  to  play — Smiles, 
Smiles,  Smiles."  "What  a  queer  old  world  it  is  after  all. 
There  are  so  many  inquisitive  people  in  it."  "Yes,"  said 
the  man,  "I  have  often  noticed  that  if  one  or  two  people 
sto])  to  look  at  "something  up  on  a  building  everybody  else 
passing  by  will  stop  and  look  up  also.  The  other  day,  when 
I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  going  to  catch  a  train,  for  which  I 
had  not  a  minute  to  spare,  I  saw  two  policemen  looking 
up  at  the  clock  on  the  Grand  Central  Station.  I  stopped 
and  watched  the  clock's  hands  go  round  for  fully  five 
minutes ;  a  big  crowd  gathered.  But  nothing  seemed  to 
be  the  matter.  I  was  very  much  disappointed.  And  T  missed 
mv  train.     Good-bye !" 
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ENGLISH— 3A. 

Inspiration  Sentences. 

Besides  the  sentences  composed  for  the  teachers  of  the 
grades  2A  to  3B  (see  article  in  this  issue  of  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs for  Grade  2B  under  Groups  F,  N,  S  or  D  and  S  or  D) 
Other  Inspirational  Cue  Sentences  will  be  needed. 

A  series  of  these  sentences  planned  for  the  first  six  grades 
(lA  to  3B)  by  weeks  will  appear  in  Monographs  of  May, 
1922.  The  Editor  of  the  Monograph  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  other  sentences  that  have  been  successful  in  stimulating  the 
slower  pupil  and  in  securing  quicker  and  more  accurate  reac- 
tions. 

The  sentences  should  be  passed  not  only  as  models  of  the 
best  English  to  prevent  current  localisms  but  also  should 
have  the  following  principles  governing  their  construction. 

Prepare  "inspiration"  sentences  for  the  dull  child  to  mem- 
orize or  read  frequently.  These  will  have  as  a  basis  the 
arousal  or  encouragement  of  his  own  ability;  the  feeling  of 
self-confidence  gained  through  his  minute  by  minute  successes. 
The  teacher  must  approve  in  some  concrete  manner  each 
attempt  at  concentration'.  Devise  sentences  that  will  uncon- 
sciously suggest  to  the  dull  pupil  the  benefits  of  "observing" 
things  closely,  of  comparing  two  or  three  simple  objects 
for  a  child-like  but  rational  classification  or  generalization. 
Stimulate  him  by  the  preparation  of  sentences  that  will  make 
him  try  to  use  his  eyes,  ears,  hands,  mind,  tongue  in  co-opera- 
tive apprehension.  Use  these  and  similar  sentences  in  play 
at  first,  later  in  more  formal  applications. 

Construct  sentences  to  show  value  of  a  sound  body,  good 
teeth,  correct  vision,  acute  hearing,  no  adenoids,  no  swollen 
tonsils.  Sentences  tending  to  develop  right  habits  of  eating 
and  of  posture.  Lift  your  feet:  head  up,  look  ahead,  not 
down;  walk  briskly,  move  with  agility,  etc.  Quotations  that 
will  induce  will  exertion.  Proper  use  of  time  at  school,  at 
home;  proper  exercise  and  hygiene.  Drive  into  the  slow 
^pupil's  mind  that  if  he  does  not  learn  it  at  all  at  first,  he  can 
^earn,  learn  again  till  he  knows  it  very  well.  Many  strokes 
fell  great  oaks.  Constant  dripping  fills  the  bucket.  The 
spider  building  its  web,  in  the  Bruce  story. 

The  errant  boy  also  will  need  additional  training  to  make 

him  an  errand  boy  of  use  and  happiness  to  himself  and  others. 

The  use  of  these  and  similar  sentences  will,  we  hope,  put 

the  pupil  nearer  the  road  to  health,  happiness  and  habituation 

to  normal  stimula.     Let's  get  him  "headed''  right. 

Training  in  Silent  Reading 

Divide  your  work  for  the  term  in  two  divisions  of  ten  weeks 
'each.  For  the  first  ten  weeks  in  order  to  develop  ability  m 
■your  pupils  to  make  appropriate  responses  to  the  thought, 
follow  (but  of  course  modify  according  to  ability  and  environ- 
ment of  your  class)  these  sub-divisions : 

First  Week :    To  answer  questions,  after  silent  readmg. 

Second  week  :    To  ask  questions,  after  silent  reading. 

Third  week  :    To  carry  out  directions. 

Fourth  week ;    To  tell  a  similar  story. 

Fifth  week :    To  describe  a  similar  object. 

Sixth  week  :    To  explain  a  similar  game. 

Seventh  week :    To  explain  a  similar  process. 

Eighth  week  :    To  use  in  a  letter. 


Ninth  week:    To  give  substance,  orally,  of  matter  read. 
Tenth  week :    To  give  substance,  written,  of  matter  read. 

Use  of  Models. 

For  first  ten  weeks  of  term  use  the  following  selections:' 
Repeat  for  the  second  ten  weeks,  using  selections  from  your 
own  class  reader. 

The  themes  in  the  following  books  are  useful : 
Wallach's  First  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners. 
O'Toole's  Practical  English  Book  I. 
Cohen's  Gateway  to  English. 
Goldberger's  First  Book  in  English. 
O'Brien's  English  to  Foreigners. 

Self-En  PRESSiON 

As  District  Superintendent  Edsall  has  so  well  said  "the 
underlying  purpose  of  our  new  course  of  study  is  to  in- 
crease gradually  the  power  and  skill  and  confidence  of 
the  young  pupil  to  express  himself."  Form  a  club  even  in 
the  3A  grade,  called  it  the  Self-Expression  Club.  Have  a 
clerk  and  critics.  But  do  not  interrupt  the  cxpresser. 
After  the  train  of  thought  has  reached  a  station,  although 
not  perhaps  its  final  destination,  the  teacher  can  suggest 
improvements  for  coaxing  up  the  English  Iixpress  train 
without  making  the  little  engineer  nervous  or  less  confident 
for  the  next  trip. 

Prof.  Edmond  Hain  tells  us  in  his  foreword  to  Miss  Wat- 
kins'  How  to  Teach  Silent  Reading  to  Beginners  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.)  that  "there  is  a  tendency  to  contract  the 
reading  of  literature  with  reading  factual  material  in  search 
of  the  solution  to  a  problem  and  to  emphasize  the  training 
of  abilities  to  work  with  books."  This  Master\'  of  print,  this 
power  to  get  thought  and  develop  appropriate  action  from 
self-reading  and  interpretation  of  the  printed  page  should  be 
developed  even  in  the  3A  grade.  Every  text  book  and 
every  supplementary  reader  should  be  used  frequently  by 
the  pupils  to  ensure  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  or  bv  his 
pupils.  Then  the  pupil  is  ready  to  express  himself  what  he 
has  studied. 

L".-^E  OF  Text  Bo<')ks 

In  making  every  lesson  and  every  recitation  in  all  sub- 
jects an  English  period  this  constant  use  by  the  pupils  of  the 
text  book  is  so  important  that  every  teacher's  plan  book 
should  specify  what  the  aim  is  and  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  power  to  silently  absorb  and  apply  ideas  ob- 
tained by  the  pupil's  own  initiative.  The  May  Number  of 
Teacher's  Monograph  will  contain  an  article  explaining  the 
use  of  text  books  in  the  class  room  not  'only  before  but 
during  and  after  the  recitation.  During  the  assi,gnment  by 
the  teacher  of  the  next  lesson,  the  pupils  should  also  have  his 
text  book  open  on  his  desk  at  the  appropriate  section. 

Inculcate  in  upils  the  habit  of  opening  a  text  book  with 
some  definite  question  in  mind  to  find  the  answer  through 
silent  concentrated  reading.  For  example,  if  a  visitor 
enters  room,  and  attracts  the  teacher's  attention  from  the 
class,  everv  pupil  should  be  trained  to  take  out  and  to  open 
the  text  book.  Also  during  preliminary  perids  8.40  to  9, 
and  12.50  to  1 ;  2.50  to  3.00  and  when  the  teacher  is  giving 
aid  to  backward  pupils. 
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Stories.    Books  to  Be  Read  to  Children. 
Proverbs  and  Maxims. 
Excellent  stories  will  be  found  in  The  Story  Tellers'  Maga- 
zine.   It  also  contains  valuable  lists  of  books  containing  stories. 
"Told  to  the  Children"  Series. 
In  this  series  every  volume  is  a  retold  classic,  charmingly 
simple  and  yet  preserving  surprisingly  the  atmosphere  of  the 
source  whence  it  is  taken.     Each  volume  is  printed  on  pure 
white   rag   paper,    from   bold   clear   type,    and   contains   eight 
spirited   colored   illustrations,    one   of    which   appears    on   the 
cover. 

^sop's  Fables,  told  by  Lena  Dalkeith. 

Andersen,  Fairy  Tales  from  Hans,  told  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Arabian  Nights,  Stories  from  the,  told  by  Amy  Steedman. 
Ballads,  Stories  of  the,  told  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Beowulf,  Stories  of,  told  by  H.  E.  Marshall. 
Celtic  Tales,  told  by  Louey  Chisholm. 
Chaucer,  Stories  from,  by  Janet  Harvey  Kelman. 
Childe  Roland,  Stories  of,  told  by  H.  E.  Marshall. 
Christ,  Stories  from  the  Life  of,  by  Janet  Harvey  Kelman. 
Dante,  Stories  from,  told  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Don  Quixote,  Stories  from,  told  by  John  Lang. 
Faerie  Queene,  Stories  from  the,  by  Jeanie  Lang. 
Grimm,  Fairy  Tales  from,  told  by  Amy  Steedman. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  told  by  John  Lang. 
Guy  of  Warwick,  Stories  of,  told  by  H.  E.  Marshall. 
The  Heroes,  retold  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Iliad,   Stories  from  the,  told  by  Jeanie  Lang. 
King  Arthur's  Knights,  Stories  of,  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Little    Plays,    by    Lena    Dalkeith,    adapted    from    familiar 
sources. 

Nursery  Rhymes,  selected  by  Louey  Chisholm,  with  40  illus- 
trations. 

Nursery  Tales,  told  by  Amy  Steedman. 
Old  Testament  Stories,  by  Edward  Chisholm. 
Odyssey,  Stories  from  the,  told  by  Jeanie  Lang. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  told  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Robin  Hood,  Stories  of,  by  H.  E.  Marshall. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  retold  by  John  Lang. 
Rose  and  the  Ring,  abridged  by  Amy  Steedman. 
Saints,  Stories  of  Three,  told  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Shakespeare,  Stories  from,  told  by  Jeanie  Lang. 
Shakespeare,  More  Stories  from,  told  by  Jeanie  Lang. 
Siegfried,  Stories  of,  told  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Simple  Susan,  told  by  Louey  Chisholm. 
Tanglewood  Tales,  abridged  by  C.  E.  Smith. 
Tell,  Stories  of  William,  told  by  H.  E.  Marshall. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  told  by  H.  E.  Marshall. 
Undine,  told  by  Mary  Macgregor. 
Wagner,  Stories  from,  told  by  C.  E.  Smith. 
Water-Babies,  retold  by  Amy  Steedman. 
"Stories  and  Story  Telling,  by  Angela  Keyes.     Folk  tales, 
legends,  fairy  tales,  epics,  myths  are  not  merely  fanciful  inven- 
tions ;  they  express  feelings,  hopes,  wishes ;  the  listening  child 
plays  a  part ;   he   reacts   emotionally  by  accepting,   rejecting, 
desiring  and  receiving  satisfaction.    The  story  is  an  important 
method  in  education." — George  Everett  Partridge,  Ph.  D. 

Plan  by  Weeks — 3 A. 
Oral  communication  of  the  pupil's  own  experience,  knowl- 


edge, observation ;  of  reproduction  of  simple,  interesting  mat- 
ter ;  of  exercises  in  imagination  or  invention. 

First  Week. — How  I  came  to  school. 

Second  Week. — When  I  go  to  church. 

Third  Week. — When  I  go  to  church  or  Sunday  (Sabbath) 
School. 

Fourth  Week. — What  toys  I  have  at  home. 

Fifth  Week. — ^What  toys  I  would  like  to  have. 

Sixth  f^^fc'fe.— What  games  I  play  on  the  street. 

Seventh  Week. — What  games  I  play  in  school. 

Eighth  Week. — What  I  saw  in  Prospect  (Bronx)   (Central) 
Park. 

Ninth  Week. — What  animal  I  like  best. 

Tenth  Week.- — What  did  you  see  on  the  trolley  car? 

Eleventh  Week. — What  happened    on  your  block  yesterday? 

Twelfth  Week. — ^What  kind  of  pet  have  you;  like  best? 

Thirteenth  Week. — How  far  have  you  ever  gone  ofT  your 
block,  alone?  • 

Fourteenth  Week. — What  lesson  in  school  do  you  like  best? 

Fifteenth  Week. — What  book  has  pleased  you  most? 

Sixteenth  Week. — Tell  me  about  the  policeman. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Tell  me  about  the  fireman. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Tell  me  about  the  street  cleaner. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Tell  me  about  the  postman  (letter 
carrier). 

T'cvcnticth  Week. — Tell  me  about  the  principal  of  the  school. 

NATURE  STUDY  3A-3B. 

The  Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  in  Nature  and  Environ- 
ment (and  the  Outline  of  Study  on  Humane  Education) 
should  be  followed  according  to  seasons. 

In  the  fall,  the  third  year  classes  should  take  care  of  window 
boxes,  and  growing  bulbs.  The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
will  cheerfully  assist  in  guiding  selections.  Mr.  Van  Eerie 
Kilpatrick  is  the  director  of  school  garden.  He  has  issued 
(Oct.  1921.)  a  Nature  Garden  Guide,  containing  Nature  Gar- 
den Projects.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  Garden 
Association  of  New  York,  124  W.  30  St.  N.  Y.  C.  The  Sun- 
day World  offers  many  school  garden  prizes. 

Bulbs — Paper  Narcissus,  Roman  Hyacinth,  Tulips,  Darwin 
(single  and  double)  Cottage  Crocus,  many  kinds,  Narcissus 
many  varieties,  including  Paper  white.  Get  a  copy  of  Vaugh- 
an's  Seeds  41  Barclay  St.  for  complete  list.  For  full  descrip- 
tion of  Paper  Wliite  Narcissus  see  Nature  Garden  Guide 
Sept.    1921. 

In  April,  1917,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  issued  an 
elaboration  of  the  course  of  study  and  syllabus  on  nature 
study  called  School  Gardens  for  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City.  Follow  this  carefully  in  planning  your  garden,  indoor 
and  outdoor.  It  is  invaluable  in  content  and  very  compre- 
hensive in  directions. 

A  Guide  to  Nature  Study  and  School  Garden  Opportunities 
in  New  York  City,  issued  1921  by  the  School  Garden  Asso- 
ciation (50  cents)  is  a  splendid  handbook.  It  gives  a  list  of 
all  co-operating  institutions  in  New  York  City.  It  also  briefly 
describes  the  excellent  work  that  the  New  York  City  schools 
have  been  doing  in  real  nature  study.  The  annual  reports  of 
the  School  Garden  Association  contain  helpful  information. 

Teachers  will  find  that  nature  study  helps  as  well  as  in 
giving  a  love  for  nature  and  mankind. 
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ENGLISH— 3B. 

SB   Course  of  Study  in  Reading. 

Consult  the  Article  for  3A  Reading  in  this  issue  of 
Teachers  Monographs.  To  the  10  divisions  given  by  weeks 
add: 

(11)  Answer  a  letter. 

(12)  Play  the  story. 

Select  the  best  stars  for  actors  first,  hut  give  all  a  chance 
later.  Teachers  will  find  that  the  themes  as  developed  in  the 
books  on  the  supply  list  for  teaching  English  to  Foreigners  by 
the  direct  method  are  useful  in  getting  responses  after  silent 
reading.  These  themes  are  simple,  are  mostly  in  the  first  per- 
son, present  tense,  and  are  steps  in  an  easily  perceived  logical 
relation.  This  makes  them  valuable  for  children  of  the  third 
school  year  to  reproduce  after  silent  concentration. 

.MODEL  ENGLISH  LESSON 
Tc.vt  Used:   O'Toolc's — Book  1. 

Aim — To  develop  memory  and  thought  while  reading 
silently. 

Method  L — Have  the  boys  read  silently  the  given  paragraph 
for  a  given  time.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  let  boys  repro- 
duce orally  what  they  have  read.  After  that  discuss  paragraph 
and  show  how  much  easier  it  is  to  remember  if  the  thoughts 
given  in  each  sentence  are  thought  of  consecutively. 

Method  n. — Allow  the  boys  to  read  the  same  paragraph  and 
time  them  to  see  how  long  it  takes  the  majority  to  finish.  This 
time  let  them  write  on  paper  what  they  remember.  Call  on 
individuals  to  read  what  they  had  written.  Compare  with 
paragraph  in  book. 

Organization. 

Have  the  boys  reproduce  orally  the  paragraph.  Give  each 
pupil  credit  for  the  number  of  points  he  has  restated. 

Gradually  also  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  rate  of 
reading.  Tell  them  as  they  grow  older  they  are  able  to  walk 
faster,  to  run  more  quickly  and  to  lift  heavier  weights.  So 
also  thev  should  be  able  to  read  more  lines  per  minute  or 
words  p>er  second  silently  in  3B  than  in  3.\  and  in  3.\  more 
than  2B. 

Test  them  with  a  watch  with  a  second  hand,  or  a  -stop-watch, 
as  described  in  Januarj'  number  of  Teachers  Monographs 
on  tests  in  silent  reading. 

SILENT  READING 

Read  the  introduction  to  the  article  on  3A  silent  reading 
in  January,  1922,  issue  of  Teachers  Monographs.  Train  the 
pupil  to  visualize,  imagine  the  pictures  as  he  reads.  Assist  him 
to  group  the  ideas  gathered  from  the  silent  reading. 

L^se  the  following  sentences : 

In  the  afternoon  when  I  leave  school  I  take  my  books  and 
then  return  to  the  school  playground.     (Reproduce.) 

In  the  summer  vacation,  my  sister  and  I  go  to  the  sea- 
shore. There  is  a  little  gray  pony  there  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
ride. 

On  the  merry-go-round  we  have  much  fun.  The  organ 
plays  a  merry  tune.  The  wooden  animals  jump  up  and  down. 
The  boy  who  gets  the  brass  ring,  has  another  ride  free.  My 
mother  sits  on  the  bench  and  watches  me.     She  seems  very 


happy  but  she  does  not  care  to  ride.     When  I  grow  up  I  shall 
buy  an  auto  and  give  her  a  ride. 

THE  VALUE  01'    STORY  TELLING— 3B 
Miss  Mary  W.  Cronan,  official  Story  Teller  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  has  had  great  sucess  with  her  groups.     She 
says : 

"I  do  not  tell  stories  to  amuse  children,  but  to  instruct  them. 
The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  best  literature  and 
not  to  entertain  him,  although  he  is  at  the  same  time  enter- 
tained. 

"Story  telling  bridges  the  gap  between  the  child  and  the 
library  and  brings  him  into  literature.  It  develops  the  child  in 
every  way  and  teaches  him  what  is  really  worth  his  while  to 
read. 

"It  develops  the  imagination,  trains  his  mind  and  he  gets 
many  moral  lessons,  although  I  never  tell  stories  as  a  means  of 
preaching  to  children. 

Develops  the  Child's  Mind 

•■Story  telling  means  far  more  to  children  than  many  people 
realize.  The  love  for  stories  is  born  in  every  child  and  it  takes 
but  a  remarkable  short  time  before  almost  every  child  l>ecomes 
a  really  wonderful  listener. 

"It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
developed.  At  first,  many  can  keep  their  attention  on  a  story 
cnly  a  short  time,  but  they  soon  learn  the  power  of  application 
and  can  listen  breathlessly  for  an  hour  and  then  ask  for  another 
story,  even  though  they  know  the  time  is  up.  After  their 
attention  has  once  been  gained,  children  will  listen  to  stories  as 
long  as  the  story  teller  will  continue." 

3B  CONTRACTIONS 

Tell  your  pupils  to  be  careful  in  using  contractions  in 
written  work.  In  conversation  they  may  be  used  but  in 
writing,  spell  them  out  in  full.  Abbreviations  may  be  used 
either  in  writing  or  speaking. 

Contractions 

1.  An  apostrophe  is  used  in  contracted  words  to  indicate  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  letters. 

2.  Contractions  are  used  in  common  conversation  and  famil- 
iar correspondence,  but  should  be  avoided  in  formal  discourse 
whether  spoken  or  written. 

I  Write  from  dictation;    ^.   Use  correctly  in  other  sentences. 

^A'on't  zifill  not.  He  who  won't  work  shall  receive  no  pay. 

can't,  canmot.  Do  not  say  can't  when  told  to  do  a  thing. 

Don't,  do  not.  Don't  cry  at  every  trifle, 

doesn't,  does  not.  He  who  doesn't  try  will  fail, 

you're,  yoitare.  Speak  when  you're  spoken  to. 

lets,  let  Its.  Let's  do  our  duty  every  time, 

he's.  he  is.  He's  a  hero  who  always  does  right. 

It's  or  'tis,  it  is.  It's  true,  I  know  'tis  true. 

I'm,  /  am.  I'm  ready  to  go  with  you. 

I'll.  I  zmU.  I'll  try  is  sure  to  win. 

I've.  I  have.  I've  studied  all  my  lessons. 

Consult  Sheldon's  Word  Studies,  published  by  the  .\nierican 
Book  Co.,  for  contractions  and  for  excellent  material  in  word 
formation. 
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ENGLISH.  DEVICES  TO  STIMULATE  EXPRESSION 

One — Even  as  low  down  in  the  grades  as  3B  the  pupils 
should  be  required  to  read  the  assignment  given  by  the 
teacher  and  then  to  ask  a  question,  for  some  other  pupil  or 
the  class  on  the  questions  himself  to  answer.  No  answer 
should  be  considered  completely  satisfactory  unless  the 
little  student  can  tell  what  question  he  is  answering. 

Two — Let  the  teacher  ask  a  question  or  place  it  on  black- 
board;  this  requires  the  pupils  to  find  the  answer  and  say 
it  in  th^ir  own  words.  In  an  excellent  book  for  teachers 
just  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  in  the  Riverside  Series 
of  Text  Books  for  Educators,  entitled  "Training  for  Effec- 
tive Study,"  by  Director  Thomas,  this  point  of  self-question- 
ing by  the  pupils  is  well  exemplified.— (See  page  40  et  seq. 
on  Knowing  What  is  to  be  Studied). 

Xhree— An  excellent  idea  suggested  by  District  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Benjamin  Veit  is  to  begin  about  3B  or 
4A  to  develop  facility  of  expression  and  continuity  of 
thought.  At  least  twice  a  week  ask  the  pupils  to  think 
of  three  sentences  arranged  as  follows.  Let  each  pupil 
imagine  he  had  a  dream.  Then  tell  the  dream  in  3  sentences 
but  do  not  use  the  words  and,  so,  or  then.  Place  list  of 
connectives  on  B.  B.  as  aid  to  pupil's  expression.  Some 
answers  will  be  given  like:  /  dreamt,  I  was  a  policeman. 
I  helped  the  little  boys  and  girls  cross  the  street.  I  protect 
the  people  from  any  danger.  A  second  series  would  be, 
what  I  would  do. 

Try  to  reduce  use  of  I,  also. 

If  I  were  a  fireman,  etc.   (Second  Sent,  of  Series).     A 

'third   series;   tell   3   sentences    about    somebody    at   home. 

Pupils    will    generally    elect    to    tell    3    sentences    about    my 

mother.    Do  not  allow  them  to  use  so,  and  or  then,  arcon- 

nectives  in  these  oral  paragraphs. 

Another  device  is  for  the  pupil  to  tell  a  sentence  about 
something  in  the  class  room,  for  instance:  The  reader  is  on 
the  desk.  Now  tell  me  two  more  sentences  about  the  ob- 
ject, but  do  not  use  in  the  second  or  third  sentence  any 
word  used  in  the  first  sentence.  This  may  be  shown  ob- 
jectively by  placing  the  first  sentence  on  the  blackboard, 
the  second  and  the  third  directly  below.  Show  that  no 
ditto  words  can  be  used  in  the  second  or  third  sentences. 

To  return  to  the  questions  to  be  asked  pupils ;  give  some 
at  first  so  easy  that  the  pupil  can  put  his  finger  on  the 
answer  in  his  text  book.  Gradually  give  questions  that  will 
involve  thoughtful  consideration.  Consult  the  latest  revi- 
sion of  Reading  Test  of  Monroe,  Gray  Haggerty.  Curtis. 

Number  Stories 
Many  teachers  have  found  the  4A  grade  the  place  to 
develop  in  pupils  the  ability  to  convert  abstract  examples 
into  concrete  problems.  For  instances  place  on  Black- 
board 4  4-  5  =  (9).  Ask  the  children  to  tell  you  a  story 
about  these  figures.  Do  not  accept  as  concrete  merely  a 
statement  that  John  had  4  apples  and  Mary  had  5  apples. 
How  many  had  both?  That,  of  course,  is  one  step,  but  not 
the  one  we  want.  Accept  I  went  to  the  grocery  store.  I 
bought  a  fresh  laid  egg  for  4  cents  and  a  box  of  biscuits 
for  5  cents.  How  much  money  should  I  give  the  grocer? 
In  the  stories  let  the  articles  mentioned  be  those  in  the 


child's  environment  and  the  prices  those  current  in  the 
neighborhood.  Strive  for  variety.  All  should  not  be  re- 
lated to  Federal  Money. 

The  example  should  also  include  those  of  the  grade  that 
need  review  or  drill. 


3B.     HEALTH  HABITS 

Clean  Teeth,  Pure  Breath 

In  order  to  develop  Health  Habits  we  must  relate  them 
to  the  needs  of  every  day  life  and  impress  and  practice 
them  so  that  they  will  function  all  through  life  and  not 
merely  at  the  time  of  learning  or  for  a  short  time  after. 
Knowledge  disguised  in  games  or  dramas  gives  an  emo- 
tional appeal  that  will  vitalize  the  response  to  the  set 
situation.  See  Thorndike's  Psychology-  of  Arithmetic  In- 
troduction, Alacmillan:  also  the  16th  Chapter  of  Bonser's 
I':iementary  School  Curriculum,  published  1922.  He  says 
6,000,000  school  children  are  suffering  from  malnutrition, 
being  decidedly  below  the  standards  for  weight  and  height. 
He  says  their  houses,  grounds,  streets  and  neighborhoods 
must  be  sanitary  and  free  from  disease  producing  germs 
(p.  376).  On  page  377  he  mentions  defects  due  to  lack  of 
care  of  teeth. 

We  all  know  that  the  germs  of  influenza,  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis  may  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  keep- 
ing our  mouth  and  teeth  clean. 

Let  our  project  be  solved  for  our  3rd  year  class  by  a 
pantomine  or  series  of  moving  pictures  dialogues,  or  plays. 

An  excellent  series  of  books  for  reference  and  subject 
material  is  the  Case-System  of  Hygiene  by  H.  W.  Haight. 

Book  IV  of  this  system  is  called  the  Harvey  Book  in 
honor  of  Wm.  Harvey  discoverer  of  why  the  blood  cir- 
culates in  our  body.  On  page  10  is  a  discussion  of  Case  Xo.  1. 
It  tells  about  bacteria,  their  cause,  and  their  effect,  an 
aching  tooth.  It  tells  why  some  boys  and  girls  have  offen- 
sive breath,  its  danger  and  how  it  may  be  removed. 

Case  II,  tells  about  eating  habits. 

Case  III,  tells  about  the  benefits  of  clean  teeth. 

Case  IV,  tells  about  the  germ  of  pyorrhoea. 

Turn  to  the  contents,  p.  129.  There  is  a  splendid  sum- 
mary of  the  55  cases  presented  in  this  book. 

See  also  Cases  18,  19,  20  and  21  in  Book  I.  on  Eating,  or 
clean  Teeth  and  about  care  of  the  first  set  of  teeth.  How 
to  have  a  sweet  breath  and  how  to  cure  toothache  are  all 
discussed  in  a  very  sensible  way,  so  that  little  boys  and 
girls  will  have  good  health  habits. 

Case  Books  I,  Elementary  Hygiene  (4A-4B). 

Case  Books  IV,  Personal  Hygiene  (5A-6B). 

Case  Books  VII,  Disease  Prevention  (7A-8B)  are  on  the 
supply  list  of  the  N.  Y.  City  schools. 

Teachers  will  find  the  preface  and  directions  in  Case 
Book  VII  describing  the  method  of  presentation  of  the 
Case-System  of  Hygiene  very  useful  in  preparing  their 
weekly  plan  in  Hygiene.  The  books  are  not  to  be  given 
to  children  below  the  4A  grade.  The  publishers  are  Noble 
&  Noble  (31  W.  16  St). 
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COMPOSITION— 4A. 

The  introduction  to  the  syllabus  on  composition  states  that 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  time  devoted  to  composition 
should  be  devoted  to  oral  work.  One  plan  recommended  is  to 
devote  in  Grades  4A  to  6B,  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  in 
7 A  to  8B  half  the  time  to  oral  composition. 

In  4A  Oral  Composition  these  principles  may  be  developed 
gradually : 

First  week :     Lay  stress  on  sentence  and  paragraph  sense. 

Second  Week :  A  good  beginning-  as  the  key  to  interest  of 
audience. 

Third  week :    Value  of  effective  ending. 

Fourth  week :    Omission  of  the  unnecessary. 

Fifth  week:     Necessity  of  supplying  adequate  details. 

Sixth  week:     Stress  unity  of  paragraph. 

Seventh  week :     Strength  secured  by  coherence. 

Eighth  week  :    Interest  evokecj  by  pleasing  voice. 

Ninth  Week  :    Necessity  of  clear  enunciation. 

Tenth  w-eek :    Culture  of  corect  pronunciation. 

Eleventh  week :    Effort  of  good  posture. 

Twelfth  week :    Appropriate  rate  of  utterance. 

Thirteenth  week:     Dramatic  results  of  gesture. 

Fourteenth  w^eek :     Importance  of  modulated  velvety  voice. 

Fifteenth  week:  The  disgrace  of  using  incorrect  expres- 
sions. 

Sixteenth  week:  Desirability  of  pupil  remembering  that  he 
is  talking  to  an  audience  and  of  his  looking  at  them  to  watch 
the  results  of  his  talk. 

Seventeenth  week :  Danger  of  fatigue  and  throatiness 
avoided  by  correct  breathing  in  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Eighteenth  week:  Perfection  secured  through  daily  prac- 
tice in  Oral  Gymnastics  for  tone  placement  and  round 
resonant  open  delivery. 

Ninteenth  week:     Oral  Posture  illustrated. 

Twentieth  week :  Ease,  poise,  earnestness,  control,  rate  of 
delivery. 

These  twenty  points,  each  especially  emphasized  during  one 
week,  are  of  course  cumulative.  What  is  learned  is  stressed 
upon  during  each  suceeding  week  in  addition  to  the  new  ix)int 
feature.  The  skillful  teacher  will  easily  devise  means  to  secure 
this  cumulative  progress. 

The  Titles  of  the  Talks  might  be— first  week : 

See  Teachers  Monographs,  January.  1922,  for  list. 

In  addition  or  alteration  nse  incidents  illustrating  civic  or 
social  or  ethical  duty  or  humaneness. 

The  following  guiding  principled  and  illustration  will  show 
why  certain  topics  have  been  used : 

Protection  of  city  property,  the  ethics  of  city  citizenship  an.l 
social  co-operation,  the  value  of  truth  and  honesty,  the  de- 
sirability of  law-respecting,  obedient  young  Americans  should 
be  given  by  emphatic  practical  correlation  of  composition  and 
civic  service. 

Blackboard  Relay  hi   English 

The  class  is  seated,  an  even  number  in  each  row.  Ihe  last 
plaver  in  each  row  has  a  piece  of  crayon.  Each  of  these  at  a 
given  signal  walks  forward  and  writes  on  the  front  blackboard 
a  word  "suitable  for  beginning  a  sentence.  Upon  finishing  the 
word  he  returns  to  his  seat,  handing  the  crayon  as  he  does  so 
to  the  player  next  in  front  of  him.  This  second  player  at 
once  walks  forward  and  writes  another  word  bearing  a  suitable 


relation  to  the  first  one.  In  this  way  each  player  in  the  row 
adds  to  the  sentence  that  his  row  is  writing.  The  last  player 
must  complete  the  sentence  and  add  punctuation  marks.  The 
score  points  are:  25  for  neatness,  25  for  spelling,  25  for 
writing,  and  25  for  grammatical  construction,  capitals  and 
punctuation.  This  game  may  be  adapted  to  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, etc. — The  Catholic  School  Journal. 

A    GAME    TO    EST.VBLISH    CORRECT    USAGE    OF 

ENGLISH. 

Write  one  sentence  at  top  of  each  black  board  containing  one 
typical  grade  error  of  .speech.  Provide  each  head  of  a  row 
with  a  piece  of  felt  for  an  eraser.  Place  this  on  his  desk.  Ask 
each  row  to  study  the  sentence  in  front  of  that  row.  Ask 
those  who  know  it  is  wrong  to  raise  hand.  Then  ask  all  who 
know  why  it  is  wrong  to  stand. 

Permit  the  first  student  in  each  row  who  expresses  clearly 
why  the  statement  is  wrong  to  go  to  the  board  with  the  eraser. 
Ask  him  how  he  will  correct  it  by  rubbing  out  or  putting  in  as 
little  as  possible.  His  row  and  he  now  pronounce  together 
the  expression  correctly.  Require  all  to  write  it  correctly  and 
neatly  twice.     Repeat  this  with  the  other  rows. 

While  some  are  thus  engaged,  ask  the  others  to  wTite 
(  some  on  blackboard,  some  on  scrap  paper,  others  in  their 
correct  English  notebook),  similar  expressions  that  might  be 
written  or  said  incorrectly.  Collect  the  papers  or  books,  stamp 
mark  of  inspection  or  commendation.  Not  errors  still  made 
for  drill  in  next  similar  lesson  period. 

4rA  English — Value  to  f'npUs  of  Stories  and  Books  Rea-d  to 

Children 
4A — Thk  Mother — The  Child — The  Story. 

(Extract  from  a  Report  of  Committee  on  Story  Telling  to  the 
Montessori  Class.  University  of  I'irginia  Summer  School) 
Since  all  races  in  all  epochs  have  used  oral  stories  both  as  a 
means  of  education  and  entertainment,  and  since  much  of  the 
culture  and  civilization  that  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed  to 
us  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  story  literature,  and 
since  the  children  of  all  races  and  in  all  times  have  said,  "Tell 
me  a  story,"  we  believe  it  is  fundamental  in  the  child's  life 
and  education. 

We  believe  that  the  mother,  who  instinctively  hums  lullabys 
and  sings  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  to  the  child  is  cultivating  the 
child's  sense  of  rhythm,  touching  its  feelings,  and  speaking  to 
it  through  vocal  language— voice  modulation— which  precedes 
verbal  language ;  that  the  mother  who  sings 
"Hush  a  bye  baby  in  the  tree  top. 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock,"  etc., 
and  other  Mother  Goose  jingles,  has  already  begun  her  story 
telling. 

That  the  story,  the  ni.ist  universally  used  medium  for  con- 
veying truth,  and  especially  the  told  story  that  comes  through 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  speech,  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  child's  education. 

We  believe  that  when  a  child  attributes  life  to  its  doll,  makes 
u])  strange  and  unreal  stories,  that  it  does  so  in  obedience  to  a 
deep  psychic  necessity,— that  of  developing  the  imagination, 
and  that  as  a  child  climbs  a  tree  or  ladder  and  in  doing  so 
develops  his  body  and  bodily  senses,  so  he  must  have  for  the 
development  of  his  imagination  the  clear,  bold,  mental  picture 
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whether  it  be  in  fairy  and  folk  stories  or  the  high  daring  of 
some  noble  hero  in  epic  literature  or  history. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  the  imagination  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  sense  training,  modified  by  local, 
ethnic,  and  individual  needs,  and  that  children  as  well  as  adults 
must  have  heroes  to  admire  and  worship  and  ideals  to  inspire ; 
that  the  idea  of  God  can  be  represented  only  through  the  im- 
agination and  that  to  deny  the  child  stories  of  gods  and  super- 
natural beings  would  be  to  bring  him  up  without  religious 
training.  That  the  story  that  delights  the  child  has  psycho- 
therapeutic value  and  whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction  it  is  true  in 
a  higher  sense,  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  child, 
and  therefore  valuable  in  education. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  most  inalienable  right  of  all  children 
to  hear  stories  told  from  the  great  story  books  of  the  world : 
that  wise  selections  of  stories  should  be  made  not  only  from 
the  literature  and  history  of  Europe  and  America,  but  from 
Japan,  China,  Russia,  and  India,  so  that  we  may  develop  in  the 
young  people  a  feeling  of  a  world  brotherhood. — The  Story 
Teller's  Magazine. 

Playing  A  Game.     Little  Sharp  Eyes 

Act  I.     At  the  Street  Corner. 

Teachers  ask,  "What  do  you  see?" 

Children's  replies  vary,  of  course.  Let  the  aim  of  this  act 
be  to  avoid  danger  in  crossing  the  street.  Therefore  the 
child  who  says,  "I  see  an  auto  coming  very  fast,"  may  be 
asked  to  go  to  front  of  class  (the  stage)  and  repeat  his 
story  to  class. 

Act  II.     In  the  class  room. 

Teachers  ask,  "Tell  me  the  names  of  all  the  things  you  see 
in  the  class  room." 

Act  III.  Nearest  Store  Window  of  Interest.  "Look  at 
this  window  this  afternoon :  Tell  me  to-morrow  in  school 
all  the  things  you  saw." 

Act  IV.  Teacher's  Specimen  Box.  Arrange  a  box  or 
drawer  with  about  12  objects.  Ask  pupil  to  take  one  peep 
and  then  pass  along  and  write  out  a  list  of  what  was  seen. 

Act.  V.  Vary  the  above  by  occasionally  asking  for  the 
price  or  value  of  the  article.  Whether  it  is  cheap  or  dear. 
What  purpose  it  is  used  for,  etc.  Another  series  may  be 
developed  by  asking  to  play  "Sharp  Eyes"  as  follows : 

"When  you  leave  school  to-day,  watch  until  you  see  some- 
thing, whose  name  or  use  or  value  you  do  not  know. 
Write  out  a  description  of  it  at  home.  Tell  us  all  about  it 
to-morrow  in  school." 

The  Game  of  Sharp  Ears 

This  requires  a  piano,  pitch  pipe  or  phonograph  or  a 
variety  of  rhythmic  or  vibrating  instruments,  like  bell  notes, 
different  children's  voice,  taps,  etc. 

All  close  eyes.  The  sound  or  note  is  produced.  Silence. 
At  Command — Eyes  open.  The  children  are  then  asked  to 
describe  (and  locate)  the  sound.  This  device  helps  sense, 
observation,  discrimination  and  sense  judgments.  Dif- 
ferent tunes  may  also  be  played.  Children  write  the  names 
of  the   selection  on  paper,  as  soon  as  they  recognize  the 


theme.  Incidentally,  as  a  by-product  from  this  lesson,  may  be 
developed  the  necessity  of  a  pure,  well  modulated  tone,  of  a 
pleasant  speaking  voice,  gentle,  soft,  low,  not  harsh,  shrill, 
strident,  from  every  one — teacher  and  class — in  the  school 
room.  Read  the  Natural  Education  of  Winifred  Sackville 
Stoner  by  her  Mother,  in  the  Childhood  &  Youth  Series, 
M.  V.  O'Sheer,  Editor  (Bnbbs-Merrill  Co.). 

A  love  for  music  or  melodies  is  also  developed  by  this 
game  of  "Sharp  Ears."     It  is  susceptible  of  many  variations. 

The  Find  Out  in  My  Book  Club — 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  use  of  the  text  book  in  the 
class  room  as  a  help  to  gain  attention  in  the  Study  Period, 
occasionally  ask  some  questions  similar  to  these  five. 

(For  others  see  Stoner,  Natural  Education). 

1.  Point  out  on  your  text  book  map — 

(a)  hottest  place  in  the  world  (why) 

(b)  coldest  place  in  the  world   (why) 

(c)  highest  place  in  the  world  (why) 

(d)  lowest  place  in  the  world  (why) 

(e)  nicest  place  in  the  world  (why) 

2.  Read  in  your  book  and  tell  me  about 

The  tallest  people  in  the  world 
The  smallest  people  in  the  world 
The  children  of  

One         how  they  dress 

Two  "         "      play 

Three         "         "      study 

Also  have  children  start  a  geography  note  book  and 
scrap  book.  Little  Winifred  Sackville  Stoner  had  the  good 
fortune  to  travel  about  the  country  with  her  talented 
mother.  Let  your  pupils  have  imaginary  travels  with  you 
as  guide.  We  start  for  Europe  to-morrow.  We  leave  for 
Cuba  Wednesday.  My  cousin  in  San  Francisco  is  coming 
to  visit  me,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Game  of  Let's  Pretend  or  if  I  Were — 

Let  each  of  the  children  in  turn  pass  to  front  of  room, 
face  the  class  and  tell  3  sentences  about  "If  I  were  a  Police- 
man, or  Fireman,  or  Doctor,  etc." 

This  is  a  splendid  exercise  to  develop  fluency,  to  eliminate 
errors,  to  increase  vocabulary,  and  to  show  proper  sequence 
and  coherence. 

Another  Game  to  develop  Home  Study  is 

Hidden  Treasures  at  Home — 

Ask  children  to  be  ready  to  play  the  game  to-morrow. 
Request  them  to  get  ready  for  it  to-day.  Direct  them  to 
look  when  they  go  home  for  some  treasure  (a  single 
sentence  story  or  two  or  three  related  sentences)  to  bring 
to  school  in  their  minds.  Call  on  pupils  to  show  their  treas- 
ures to  the  class.    The  aim  is  to 

One,  carrj'  out  a  directed  task 
Two,  improve  memory 
Three,  develop  selection  and  judgment 
Four,  foster  self-expression 
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4B.     COMPOSITION    RECOUNTING    DAILY 
EXPERIENCES. 

The  teacher  of  the  4B  Grade  in  plannhig  her  hst  of  topics 
for  the  term  by  weeks  under  the  caption,  The  Recounting  of 
Daily  Experience  should  keep  these  five  essential  aims  as  a 
guide. 

(1) — Gradual  development  of  city  life  vocabulary. 
(2) — Oral  expression  of  a  central  thought  in  clear,  fluent 
language. 

(3) — The  steady,  gradual  growth  of  power,  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  pupil  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recognize,  to  ap- 
preciate and  to  appropriate  into  his  personality  these  great 
resources  of  present  city  life  that  will  make  him  a  worthy 
citizen. 

(4) — To  foster  a  love  for  city,  state,  nation. 

(5) — To  strengthen  his  ability  to  observe,  compare,  analyze, 
remember  and   reason. 

\\'ith  these  aims  in  mind  a  series  of  topics  might  be  assigned 
for  the  20  weeks  of  the  term. 

1.  Duties  and  Responsibility  of  the  Policeman.      (Ask  the 
pupils  to  ask  the  officer  on  the  beat  to  tell  them.) 

2.  The  City  Fireman  and  Fire  House. 
The  Street  Cleaner. 
School  Janitor.     ( ). 
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3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


The  Tenement  House  Inspector. 

The  nearest  Hospital  and   Dispensary  or  Clinic. 

The  nearest  Church  or  Synagogue  and  its  officials. 

8.  The  School  itself. 

9.  The  Class  Room  and  Teacher. 

10.  The  School  Bank. 

11.  The  School  Garden. 

12.  The  Movies  of  the  Past  Week,  nearest  to  the  school 
or  home. 

13.  The  Class  and  Public  Library. 

14.  What  spoken  drama  or  play  he  has  heard. 

15.  What   games   he   plays. 

16.  His  own  city  block,  the  house,  the  vards,  the  tenants, 
other  children. 

17.  The  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  etc. 

18.  The   nearest  public   bath. 

19.  Any  adventure  the_  pupil  had. 

20.  Any  accident  he  witnessed  (avoid  recital  of  any  horrible 
or  revolting  details)  but  endeavor  to  get  him  to  gain  a  lesson 
on  how  accidents  can  be  prevented. 

21.  His  use  of  leisure  time  on  non-school  days.  (Here  is 
a  fine  chance  to  show  how  one  may  spend  leisure  time  in 
recreations  sensibly  and  effectively.) 

Use  these  seven  topics  for  the  early  morning  discussion 
during;  the  opening  exercises  or  at  assembly. 

Set-en  Health  Habits 
Dr.  S.  W.  Small,  school  hygiene  expert  of  the  U.  S.  bureau 
of  education,  has  listed  seven  "health  habits"  to  be  taught  as 
part  of  the  public  school  curriculum.  These  seven  are :  Full 
bath  oftener  than  once  a  week,  brushing  the  teeth  once  a  day, 
sleeping  long  with  windows  open,  drinking  much  milk  and 
little  tea  and  coffee,  eating  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit, 
drinking  four  glasses  of  water  a  day,  and  playing  out-of-doors 
each  day. 


The  above  topics  may  be  placed  in  the  form  of  topical  out- 
lines   for   written   compositions   and   may   also   be    used 
basis   in   oral   expression   for  the   formulation   of  the 
knowledge.      Their   use   also 


as  a 

pupil's 
use  also  m  recounting  the  pupil's  daily 
experience  is  obvious.  (See  headings  under  New  Course  of 
Study  in  English  (4A-4B)  Composition  P.  86-87). 


MODEL  COMPOSITION. 

Our  class  has  a  register  of  43  pupils.  Of  these  21  are  girls. 
One  day  we  said  to  our  teacher,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  "we 
should  like  to  form  a  Civics  Club." 

The  lady  replied,  "Shall  we  separate  into  two  clubs,  so  as 
not  to  have  too  many  members?"  A  vote  was  taken  by  ballot. 
The  majority  voted  to  have  only  one  club.  The  name  we 
selected  was,  Help  the  Mayor  Club.  Our  emblem  button  has 
the  City  Seal  with  these  initials  H.  M.  C. 

The  H.  M.  C.  consulted  the  class  program  and  a  calendar 
to  choose  a  day  for  its  weekly  meeting.  We  chose  Wednesday 
at  half  past  two.  There  were  several  candidates  for  the  office 
of  recording  secretar>\  As  I  was  chosen  I  shall  give  you 
a  report  of  its  first  two  meetings.  At  the  first  meeting  after 
roll  call  of  all  the  members,  the  first  business  was  the  election 
of  officers.  At  some  future  time  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  the 
details  of  the  balloting. 

A  motion  was  made  by  John  Smith  and  seconded  by  Paul 
Jones  that  our  club  would  write  a  comfX)sition  or  letter  to  the 
other  classes.  In  this  letter  and  in  the  reply  we  should  like 
to  hear  what  we  or  any  such  club  can  do  to  help  the  Mayor  of 
our  city. 

We  received  many  fine  ideas.  One  is  to  be  taken  up  at 
each  session  of  the  H.  M.  C.  The  first  one  we  selected  was, 
what  we  may  do  to  protect  our  school  building  and  the  trees 
in  front  of  it,  not  only  in  school  hours  but  after  3  o'clock. 
I  shall  tell  you  about  our  plan  in  my  next  account  of  the  club's 
session. 

(Note  to  Teacher.)  Ask  pupils  to  write  a  plan  of  the  best 
way  to  prevent  injury  to  city  property  near  the  .school  and 
to  remove,  or  repair  any  defacements. 

1.  Chalk  marks  on  school  building,  railings  or  sidewalk. 

2.  Accumulation  of  paper  around  or  near  school. 

3.  Damage  to  window   (broken  or  cracked). 

4.  Injury   to  lamp  posts  on   school   street. 

5.  Climbing  on  school  railing. 

6.  Getting  advice  from  custodian  engineer. 

7.  Safeguards   for  all   school  property  as  books,  etc.,   in 
care  of  pupil. 

8.  Economy   in  use  of  stationery. 
Caution  in  using  ink  or  carrying  ink  bottles. 
Sanitary  regulations  in  and  near  school. 
Waste  of  water  at  faucets. 
No  bonfires  on  any  street,  dangerous ;  dei^troys  pave- 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
ment. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Cleanliness  (no  debris)  in  corridors,  on  stairs,  in  class. 

Proper  hygienic  conditions  in  children's  wardrobes. 

Care  of  pupil's  seat,  desk   (keep  bright  and  clean)  no 
scratches,  etc. 

16.     ICo  interference  at  doors  or  crowding  around  windows 
of  stores  near  school. 
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17.  Care  in  playing  (no  jostling  or  disregard  of  passers-by. 

18.  Danger  of  personal  injury  and  property  damage  of 
climbing  up  and  walking  on  roofs  of  buildings  in  school  yard. 

19.  No  running  games  unless  in  game  period,  at  noon, 
recess  or  before  9  o'clock.     Danger  to  the  runner  and  to  others. 

20.  Care  of  fire  hydrants,  rubbish  receptacles,  fire  alarm 
box  and  inspection  and  weekly  reports  on  street  cleaner's 
outfit,  dead  animals  in  streets. 

TRANSLATING  THOUGHT  INTO  ACTION 

{Continued  from  Jan.,  \922) 

7th  Week :  Write  a  letter  to  your  father.  Tell  him  that 
your  report  card  should  be  signed  in  ink.  Tell  him  that  de- 
portment means  conduct;  effort  means  tryint;";  proficiency  is 
another  word  for  success  in  lessons ;  sign  your  name  to  the 
letter. 

8th  Week :  Place  your  drawing  paper  parallel  to  the  desk ; 
lay  your  ruler  across  the  center  of  the  paper  from  side  to  side : 
rule  one  line  across  the  paper  along  edge  of  ruler :  place  ruler 
across  the  center  of  paper  from  top  to  bottom  ;  rule  a  line  along 
front  edge  of  ruler:  print  your  initials  in  lower  left  hand 
corner. 

9th  Week:  Open  your  history  to  the  story  of  Nathan  Hale. 
Copy  in  your  note  book.  1.  Why  General  Washington  needed 
Hale.  2.  What  happened  to  Hale?  3.  What  were  Hale's  last 
words?  4.  Where  is  Hale's  statue?  5.  Write  why  you  love 
the  brave  patriot,  Nathan  Hale. 

10th  Week:  Open  your  geographies  at  the  map  of  N.  .\. 
Which  is  the  largest  country?  Write  or  name  5  cities  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Read  the  story  about  cotton.  What  is  the 
reason  the  South  raises  so  much  cotton? 

11th  Week :  At  your  home  or  in  the  public  bath  is  a  shower 
bath.  Read  these  directions :  1.  Step  in  the  center  under  the 
ring.  2.  Turn  on  the  cold  water  half  way.  3.  Turn  the  faucet 
of  the  hot  water  half  way.  4.  Increase  the  flow  of  cold  water. 
5.  Use  plenty  of  soap.  6.  Turn  ofif  the  hot  water.  7.  Dry 
yourself  briskly  with  a  coarse  towel. 

12th  Week :  Go  to  the  library  and  ask  the  librarian  to  give 
you  on  my  library  card,  a  book  about  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch 
of  France,  Generalissimo  of  the  Allied  force :  General  John 
J.  Pershing;  General  Jacques  of  the  Belgian  Army:  General 
Armando  Diaz,  head  of  the  Italian  Army. 

13th  Week:  Read  carefully  (put  copy  on  blackboard,  so 
that  all  the  pupils  may  preserve  it  in  their  note  books)  the 
following  letter  from  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan  to  the  school 
children : 

"FROM  THE  FARM  TO  THE  GREAT  OFFICE  OF 

MAYOR 

Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Netif  York,  sends 
this  message  to  the  school  children.  Mayor  Hylan  knows  well 
about  ivhat  he  speaks.  He  has  had  a  varied  career — an  or- 
dinary country  bay  making  his  7my  in  the  city;  later  an  en- 
gineer on  the  elevated  trains;  after  that  a  lazvyer;  then  a 
judge;  and  noiv  mayor  of  the  great  City  of  New  York.  His 
e.vperiencc  and  success  shotdd  be  an  inspiration  to  everybody. 

"Be  honest  and  upright,  be  truthful,  and  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you."  That  was  the  advice 
of  my  mother  as  I  was  leaving  the  little  farm  in  the  heart  of 
the  Catskills  to  make  my  way  in  the  great  City  of  New  York. 


That  advice  has  helped  me  on  my  path  from  the  farm  to  the 
great  office  of  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  pass  it  on 
to  the  school  children  for  I  know  its  value. 

With  only  the  education  afforded  by  the  little  red  school 
house  of  the  country,  there  where  times  when  I  felt  badly 
handicapped.  I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  best  edu- 
cation comes  with  the  struggle  to  make  a  living. 

So,  I  say  to  the  school  boys  and  school  girls,  whose  parents 
may  later  find  themselves  unable  to  send  their  children  to 
college,  take  every  possii>le  advantage  of  the  educational  op- 
portunities which  you  now  have.  Remember  that  Washington 
and  Lincoln  had  only  a  common  school  education.  But  the 
founder  and  the  saviour  of  our  country  were  Americans  who 
stood  out  for  the  sterling  qualities  of  their  character. 

When  we  speak  of  character  we  include  courage,  honesty 
and  morality.  Engrave  those  words  on  the  tablet  of  your 
heart.  You  will  then  have  an  unerring  compass  to  guide 
you  as  you  take  your  place  in  the  struggles  of  mature  life. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  by  temporary  setbacks.  Use  them 
as  stepping  stones.  Diffiiculties  overcome  create  sturdy  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Sitting  on  soft  cushions  will  put  you 
to  sleep.  With  ordinary  talent  and  extraordinary  perseverance 
all  things  are  possible  of  attainment. — School  Days,  (Issue 
of  Dec,  1921). 

Answer  these  questions  from  memory  after  reading  the 
letter  twice. 

1.  What  was  IMayor  Hylan's  mother's  advice  to  her  son? 

2.  Where  did  she  tell  him  this? 

3.  What  does  our  Mayor  say  about  this  advice? 

4.  What  does  he  say.  you  should  do  at  school  ? 

5.  What  2  great  Americans  does  he  mention? 

6.  What  3  qualities  make  courage  ? 

7.  W'hat  will  perseverance  do  for  you,  for  me? 

14th  Week:  Read  these  stations  in  life  Mayor  Hylan  filled. 
1.  Country  Boy  working  as  helper;  2.  fireman  on  B.  R.  T. ; 
3.  engineer;  4.  promoted  to  head  engineer;  5.  studied  law;  6. 
elected  judge:  7.  promoted  to  mayor  by  vote  of  the  people; 
8.  served  4  years:  9.  just  elected  for  four  more;  10.  what 
does  his  life  teach  you? 

How  many  of  these  10  can  you  repeat  to  me? 

Tell  a  pupil : 

1 5th  Week :  Go  to  the  nearest  public  library.  Get  out  a 
book  called  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  his  children.  Se- 
lect the  'one  you  like  best.  Write  it  on  the  blackboard  in 
front  of  my  desk.  On  the  blackboard  opposite  write  25  words 
telling  why  you  liked  this  story  best.  These  directions  may 
be  written  or  told.  Select  different  books  and  different  pupils 
so  that  all  will  get  this  training. 

16th  Week:  Give  the  pupil  a  set  of  about  6  directions,  in- 
cluding the  verbs  lie,  lay,  set,  sit,  do,  come,  bring,  fetch,  to 
establish  correct  usage  and  to  see  if  pupils  can  carry  out 
directions. 

17th  Week:  Same  for  ran  (run),  give  (gave),  begin, 
write,  throw,  drink,  break,  draw,  speak,  tell,  etc. 

18th  \\'eek :  Read  directions  on  a  picture  in  magazine  to  be 
cut  out ;  how  to  make  a  kite :  how  to  play  a  game,  etc. 

Vh\\  W^ek :  Go  to  the  drug  store  on  the  corner;  ask  the 
druggist  to  phone  to  nearest  garage  for  taxi  to  come  to  my 
house  at  6  o'clock  this  evening.  Return  and  tell  me  what  he 
said  (repeat  this  orally  to  teacher). 
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GEOGRAPHY  5A. 

The  aims  in  teaching  geography  are  well  described  on  page 
3  of  the  introduction  to  the  Geography  Course  of  Study  and 
Syllabus  of  New  York  City.     They  are  at  least  3  in  number, 

(a)  practical 

(b)  intellectual 

(c)  ethical. 

The  practical  purposes  are  mainly  4,  namely : 

1.  Knowledge  of  essential  geographical  facts. 

2.  Ability  to  use  maps,  plans,  charts,  to  understand  the 
convention  symbols,  and  to  be  able  to  refer  to  interpret  and 
apply  these  to  life  situations. 

3.  Familiarity  with  resources  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries to  furnish  vital  information,  to  develop  judgment  and  to 
secure  ready  knowledge  of  and  acces.s  to  sotirce  material  or 
books  of  reference. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  current  literature,  travelogues,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  atlas,  gazetter,  or  reference  books  of  travel 
providing  knowledge  of  place  associated  with  current  events. 
(N.  Y.  C.  Geog.  Course  of  Study.)- 

In  the  plan  of  work  outlined  in  this  Teachers'  Monograph 
on  5A-5B  Geography  we  are  taking  up  only  one  phase  of  the 
subject  at  the  present  time,  namely  the  first  practical  purpose. 
We  are  assuming  that  the  teacher  has  kept  in  mind  the  3 
other  practical  purposes  already  quoted  from  the  Course  of 
Study.  We  are  also  assuming  that  the  previous  work  has  been 
developed  and  taught  in  accordance  with  the  4  intellectual  pur- 
poses so  well  described  on  page  4  of  the  introduction  to  the 
geography  syllabus,  namely : 

(1)  To   strengthen  observation. 

(2)  To  develop  the  imagination ; 
(  3  )   To   exercise   the   memory  ; 

(4)   To  improve  the   reasoning  power. 

We  also  assume  that  "ethical  purposes  and  social  service," 
as  quoted  from  Prof.  Laurie  (on  page  4)  have  controlled  the 
method  of  teaching  during  the  development,  assignment,  recita- 
tion, study,  and  review  lessons. 

With  these  principles  all  skillfully  employed  in  the  teaching 
process,  we  can  now  safely  present  our  Rapid  Fire  Questions 
for  fixing  or  recalling  the  Minimum  Essential  Facts  for  this 
and  previous  grades. 

See  page  3  of  the  introduction  to  the  Geography  Course  of 
Study  about  geographical  facts  that  every  school  child  should 
know. 

These  questions  may  be  used  in  many  ways  and  for  various 
purposes.  The  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  text  books, 
globes,  maps,  charts  to  find  the  answers  the  first  time  they  are 
given.  The  questions  may  be  used  as  part  outlines  for  oral 
discussion  or  written  compositions.  The  first  time  used  they 
should  be  a  means  of  securing  mind  quickening,  mental  alert- 
ness, easy  correct  association,  snappy  recitation  with  pep  and 
good  pace.  The  exercises  should  not  last  over  5  or  6  minutes 
but  all  should  participate.  Full  sentence  answers  are  not 
always  required  but  ambiguity  or  carelessness  or  slovenly 
speech  should  be  checked.  Pupils  should  also  be  trained  to  ask 
questions. 

Ratid  Fire  Qi'i-.stions. 

Review  and  drill  questions  on  grade  essentials. 


What  country  is  north  of  United  States?    South? 

What  islands  southeast  of   United  States? 

What  gulf  south? 

What  bay  indents  northern  coast  of  North  America? 

What  gulf  indents  southern  coast  of  North  America? 

What  sea  is  north  of  South  America? 

What  does  Bering  strait  connect? 

What  does  Davis  strait  connect? 

What  does  the  Panama  Canal  connect?     Separate? 

What  gulf  indents  western  coast  of  Africa? 

What  sea,  east  of  Africa?     North? 

What   islands   east  of  Asia? 

What   islands  southeast   of  Asia? 

What  island  southeast  of  .Australia? 

What  is  the  shape  of  tlie  earth? 

What  is  a  compass? 

Name  the  points  of  (.omijass — the  use. 

Name  the  continents — include  the  Antarctic  (south-pole  re- 
cently found  by  explorers). 

What  direction  is  .-Xsia  from  North  America,  Europe, 
Africa.  Australia,   South   .Xnierica? 

Name   the   oceans. 

Continents  touched  by  oceans. 

\Miat  oceans  touch  North  America  (Asia,  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  Antarctic)  ? 

I.  Geography. 

Teach  definition  of  geography :  It  is  the  study  of  the  earth 
as  the  home  of  man. 

Review — shape — reasons  for  knowing  it. 

Motions. 
Rotation,  revolution. 
What  causes  each? 
\\'hat  each  causes? 
What  is  meant  by  sunrise  and  sunset? 

Seasons. 

^lonths  in  each. 

Define:     Axis,  circumference,  diameter,  equator,  poles. 
What  is  a  zone?    Name  them. 

Name  the  great  circles.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  zones. 
Name  the  animals  and  plants  of  each. 

The  Earth. 
Planet  on  which  we  live. 

1.  Review  shape — round. 

2.  Size — diameter,  8,000  miles ;  circumference,  25,000  miles. 

3.  Two  proofs  of  rotundity : 

(1)  Ship   sailing   from   shore  disa:ppear  below   the 
horizon,  mast  last. 

(2)  Person    travels    in   one    direction    and    reaches 
starting  place. 

iWhat  is 
Give  definition  of 
Describe  the 

(1)  Axis — imaginary  line  from  north  to  south  on 
which  the  earth  turns. 

(2)  Poles — the  ends  of  the  axis. 

(3)  Equator— imaginary  line  extending  around  the 
earth  midway  between  the  poles. 
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5.  Motions : 

(1)  Rotation — daily  motion — earth  turning  on  its 
axis  once  in  24  hours — gives  us  day  and  night. 

(2)  Revohition — turning  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun  once  a  year — gives  us  seasons  (its  inchnation  of 
axis). 

6.  Zones  and  extent : 

Zone-belt  of  heat. 
Teach  dividing  lines — imaginary. 

Teach   relation  to   heat,  therefore  equator  and   torrid 
zone — hottest. 

The   more   slanting  the   rays  the  less   heat,   therefore 
zones. 
.  (1)    North  Frigid. 

(2)  North  Temperate. 

(3)  Torrid. 

V  (4)    South  Temperate. 

(5)   South  Frigid  zone. 
Circles : 
Arctic. 

Tropic  Cancer. 
Equator. 
Capricorn. 
Antarctic. 

7.  Seasons  in  the  zones : 

1.  Temperate  zones;   4   seasons;   name;   neither   very 
cold  nor  very  hot.    Each  season  3  months  in  length. 

(1) — On  March  21 — Spring;  sun  directly  over  the 
equator  ;  South  Temperate ;  Autumn. 

(2)  On  June  21 — Summer;  longest  day  of  year; 
sun  over  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  South  Temperate ; 
Winter. 

(3)  On  September  21 — Autumn  begins,  as  on  March 
21 — South  Temperate;  Spring. 

(4)  On  December  21 — Sun  is  over  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  ;  shortest  day,  Winter  ;  South  Temperate  ; 
Summer. 

^  Longitude. 

Review  latitude. 

Draw  map  or  plan  of  three  streets  on  each  side  of  school. 

Teach  Prime  Meridian. 

Use  of  Meridians. 

Meridians  same  as  street  corners. 

Locate  places. 

Find  places  20  degrees  north  latitude,  30  degrees  west  longi- 
tude, etc. 

Latitude. 

First  location  of  school. 

Blocks  north  and  south. 

Locate  places  2,  3,  4  blocks  north. 

Locate  places  2,  3,  4  blocks  south. 

Draw  a  circle — mark  equator. 

Mark  North  and  South  poles. 

Draw  parallels  any  number  degrees  apart. 

Locate  place  any  number  degrees  north  and  south. 


North  America. 
Location :     Northern  part  of  Western  Hemisphere. 
Bounded :    North,  Arctic  Ocean ;  east,  Atlantic  Ocean ;  west, 
Pacific  Ocean ;  south,  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Review  :    Sea,  gulfs,  bays. 

Name  those  that  touch  North  America  on  the  north,  east, 
south,  west. 

Locate  each.  Example — Alaska  is  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  North  America. 

What  is  a  strait? 

Name  those  around  North  America. 

Locate  each.  Example — Florida  Strait  connects  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  separates  Florida  from  Cuba. 

What  is  an  island? 

Name  those  around  North  America. 

Locate  each. 

In  what  zone  is  North  America? 

In  what  direction  is  North  America  from  Asia,  Europe? 

What  oceans  partly  touch  this  continent. 

What  does  Bering  Strait  separate  North  America  from? 

What  mountain  systems  are  in  North  America? 

What  is  a  river? 

What  rivers  drain  the  Pacific  slope?  Great  Central  Plain? 
Atlantic  slope? 

What  are  the  countries  of  North  America? 

What  two  are  the  largest? 

What  great  lakes  are  in  North  America? 

What  races  of  peaple  live  in  North  America  ? 

What  plant  and  vegetable  life  is  found  in  North  America? 

What  animals? 

What  are  some  of  the  products  of  North  America? 

New  York  State. 
Location. 
Boundaries. 
Surface. 

Mountains,  lowlands — location  and  name. 
Rivers — name  and  location. 
Questions  on  New  York  State. 
Bound  New  York — States,  east,  west,  etc. 
Mountains  in  the  northern  part  ? 
Name  three  lakes  found  among  these  mountains. 
What  mountains  are  in  the  southwestern  part? 
What  river  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York  ? 
What  river  crosses  the  northern  part? 
Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  New  York. 
Name  and  locate  the  largest  city. 
Name  other  large  cities  of  New  York. 
Name  the  artificial  waterway  that  crosses  New  York  State. 
Name  the  cities  at  its  terminals. 
What  waters  does  it  connect? 
What  has  it  done  for  New  York  State? 
What  island  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary? 
What  place  on  this  island  is  important?    Why? 
To  what  group  of  states  does  it  belong? 
Name  two  cities  on  the  Hudson  River. 
What  country  is  north  of  New  York? 
Name  two  important  industries  of  New  York. 
What  two  mountain  ranges  in  New  York  State? 
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5B— ENGLISH.     COMPOSITION. 

During  the  war,  the  value  of  co-operation,  of  unity  of  pur- 
poses, of  a  drive  along  one  Hne  was  amply  illustrated.  Let 
as  apply  the  principle  here  involved  in  the  teaching  of  com- 
position. Let  it  result  in  (I)  immediate,  (2)  concerted,  (3) 
beneficial  action  by  the  pupil  toward  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity and  by  a  habitual  reaction  on  the  pupil's  part  to  con- 
serve and  guard  the  city  property,  which  is  really  his  property, 
his  family's  property  and  everyone's  property. 

To  secure  these  results  the  following  procedure  has  been 
suggested.  See  how  it  works  out  with  your  class.  The  results 
will  go  far  beyond  the  mere  lesson  you  are  giving.  It  will  go 
to  the  home  and  eventually  to  the  public  at  large.  It  may 
help  preserve  the  beauty  of  our  city  and  reduce  our  ta.x  rate. 

Of  course  this  work  should  4iot  be  limited  to  the  fifth  year 
but  by  variation  of  subject  matter  and  variety  of  appeal  should 
be  used  at  least  from  4A  to  8B  once  a  month. 

Step  1. 
Read  to  the  pupils  the  following  letters  from  Commissioner 
of  Parks  Francis  D.  Gallatin: 

Maint.\ining. 

New  York,  Jan.  5,  1922. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

In  estimating  the  amount  that  may  properly  be  expended 
on  caring  for  a  park  it  is  of  prime  necessity  that  the  degree  of 
excellence  in  which  the  park  is  to  be  maintained  be  determined. 
A  park  may  be  an  open  field,  across  whose  barren  expanse 
wayfarers  trace  at  will  their  beaten  paths;  or  it  may  be  a  care- 
fully tended  garden,  ornamented  with  rare  shrubs  and  flowers 
and  the  finest  trees,  on  whose  upkeep  thousands  of  dollars 
per  acre  are  perhaps  expended.  Between  these  extremes  there 
exists  an  infinity  of  gradations.  The  question  must  be  deter- 
mined by  what  the  owner  wishes  or  can  afford. 

When  the  manner  in  which  the  park  is  to  be  kept  has  been 
decided,  it  will  be  found  that  many  elements  enter  into  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil ;  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions  ;  the  number 
of  people  using  the  park;  the  habits  of  these  people;  whether 
they  use  or  abuse  the  facilities  for  recreation  afforded  them, 
and  the  extent  of  police  protection. 

It  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  most  of  these  conditions 
are  adverse  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  particularly  in  Central 
Park.  The  soil  is  shallow  and  unfertile.  The  subsoil  con- 
sists mostly  of  a  hard  impenetrable  clay.  The  gases  arising 
from  the  consumption  of  coal  and  gasoline  render  it  impossible 
for  any  but  the  hardiest  of  trees  to  live.  The  number  of  people 
using  the  parks  is  greater  per  acre  than  in  any  other  large 
city  in  the  world.  It  may  seem  ungracious  to  speak  ill  of  the 
habits  of  a  large  minority  of  our  fellow-citizens,  but  any  one 
who  visits  the  parks  must  agree  with  me  that  they  might 
distribute  on  the  lawns  a  few  less  newspapers  and  litter.  Acts 
of  deliberate  vandalism  are  also  common.  Regardless  of  every- 
thing except  their  own  convenience,  visitors  trace  short  cuts 
across  our  most  beautiful  lawns.  Boys  and  young  men  play 
ball  in  places  where  it  is  not  permitted,  with  resulting  dis- 
comfort to  other  visitors  and  destruction  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
These  acts  of  vandalism  and  lawlessness  are  not  confined  to 
the  less  well-educated  classes.  High  school  and  college  boys, 
sons  of  well-to-do  families  are  chief  among  the  offenders. 
Proper  police  protection  will  never  be  afforded  our  parks  until 


the  Park  Department  has  its  own  force  of  trained  men.  It  is 
hard  to  impress  on  the  average  officer  the  seriousness  of  such 
violations  of  park  ordinances  as  the  crossing  of  lawns,  the 
climbing  of  trees  and  the  breaking  of  shrubbery.  But  until 
these  transgressions  are  suppressed  the  parks  will  always  pre- 
sent an  unkempt  appearance. 

Though  the  problems  which  confront  this  department  are 
serious  they  are  not  beyond  solution.  The  deforestation  of  our 
parks  may  be  remedied  by  the  planting  of  trees  which  exper- 
ience has  shown  can  thrive  under  adverse  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil,  and  by  intensive  care.  Vandalism  and  thoughtless 
depredations  may  be  suppressed  by  the  action  of  the  police 
and  the  education  of  the  public.  But  to  accomplish  these  ends 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  their  parks  must  be  aroused.  They 
must  learn  the  difficulties  the  department  must  meet  and  lend 
their  help.  This  they  can  do  by  observing  the  park  ordinances, 
and  by  realizing  that  all  the  liberty  is  granted  them  that  is 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  these  great  properties.  Let 
them  not  forget  that  the  saving  of  a  few  steps  by  walking 
across  the  lawn  will,  in  turn,  make  that  lawn  an  eyesore  instead 
of  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  thoughtless  selfishness  of  a  few 
hundred  can  destroy  the  pleasure  that  thousands  would  other- 
wise enjoy.  Francis  D.  Gallatin, 

Commissioner  of  Parks,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

CHILDREN  ASKED  TO  BE  PARK  POLICEMEN. 

The  City  of  New  York  will  ask  its  school  children  for  help 
in  taking  care  of  its  parks.  Rudolph  Jay  Schaefer,  Special 
Deputy  Park  Commissioner,  issued  an  appeal  for  park  protec- 
tion yesterday  which  will  be  read  in  all  the  schools.  Mr. 
Schaefer  aims  to  make  every  school  child  a  self-constituted 
"policeman." 

Plan.     Make  the  lesson  a  problem  for  the  pupils  to  solve 
or  a  project  in  which  they  are  to  aid  Com.  Gallatin.  .\sk  them. 
What  can  we  do  help?       X'olunteer  your  services. 
Do  we  want  fine  parks?   \\  here  else  can  we  help? 
.\ppoint  a  committee.  What  other  property  can   we  save? 

Step    2. 
At  next  lesson  have  the  following  read : 

ORGANIZE  TO  CHECK  VANDALISM  IN  PARKS. 

A  Park  Protection  Committee  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
Brooklyn  citizens  is  being  formed  by  John  N.  Harman,  Park 
Commissioner  in  that  borough,  w^ho  said  yesterday  the  par- 
ticipants in  Winter  sports  in  the  parks  had  caused  damage 
amounting  to  thousands  to  trees,  shrubs  and  turf.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  to  check  vandalism  in  the  parks,  as  well 
as  the  havoc  wrought  by  thoughtless  children.  Prospect  Park 
has  been  most  damaged  of  all  the  parks,  he  said. 

'The  destruction  of  park  property,  not  only  by  regular  park 
vandals,  but  by  children,  is  growing  daily,"  Commissioner 
Harman  said,  "and  the  necessity  for  definite  action  is  apparent 
to  all  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  parks.  I  realize  that 
children  will  be  children  and  I  am  try-ing  to  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  to  afford  them  pleasure  and  amusement  in  the 
parks  and  playgrounds.  All  I  ask  is  that  they  exercise  a  little 
care  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Park 
Department,  and  keep  off  the  restricted  places.  This  they  fail 
to  do  because  of  thoughtlessness  or  utter  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others. 
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"During  the  last  ten  days  many  hills  in  Prospect  Park  were 
available  for  the  coasters.  Play  leaders  were  detailed  there  to 
help  the  youngsters  have  a  good  time  and  to  prevent  accidents 
which  might  have  resulted  in  serious  injury.  But  the  young 
boys  and  girls  refused  to  stick  to  these  hills,  and  the  police 
and  park  employes  were  helpless  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
them  from  running  all  over  the  park  and  destroying  prop- 
erty. Boys  would  slide  into  valuable  rhododendrons  and  then 
pull  down  the  shrubs  in  extricating  themselves.  Young  men 
on  bobsleds  would  rush  down  a  long  hill  to  a  bare  lawn  where 
the  runners  of  the  sleds  would  cut  up  the  turf  in  a  most 
disastrous  manner. 

"During  the  recent  week  of  the  skating  at  Prospect  Park 
scores  of  young  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  hun- 
dreds of  shrubs  were  broken  off  by  skaters  who  persisted  in 
hanging  on  to  the  trees  and  limbs  as  they  left  the  ice. 

"I  am  writing  to  all  the  Principals  of  the  public  schools  in 
Brooklyn  requesting  that  the  pupils  be  told  in  assembly  of 
the  need  for  more  care  when  they  visit  the  parks.  The  de- 
struction is  not  confined  to  the  Winter  montlis,  but  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  the  youngsters — many  of  them  high  school 
boys — use  the  restricted  portions  of  the  park  for  Wild  West 
games,  incidentally  destroying  much  property." 

As  part  of  his  campaign  to  protect  the  parks  the  Commis- 
sioner will  distribute  thousands  of  buttons  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: "Preserve  Our  Parks."  He  asks  also  that  citizens 
desiring  to  join  the  committee  send  their  names  to  'him  at  the 
Litchfield  Mansion,  Prospect  Park. 

Step  3. 

Ask  your  class  what  means  they  would  take  to  tell  the  other 
children  of  the  school  about  protecting  our  parks. 

Some  will  say  (1)  visit  class  rooms  and  tell  them  orally. 

Others  will  suggest  (2)  writing  a  composition  or  letter  to 
be  read  in  the  class  rooms  or  at  assembly. 

A  few  may  advise  telling  others  separately  or  in  groups  in 
playground  or  street  what  should  be  done  and  what  should 
be  avoided  in  visiting  parks. 

Commend  all  these  suggestions :  let  each  plan  be  followed. 
You  will  get  excellent  compositions  written  with  a  dominant 
purpose  from  an  inner  urge  in  a  natural  setting,  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  pupil  himself  thus  making  it  a  real  project. 

Intensive  work  of  this  kind  tried  about  once  a  month — the 
last  week  of  each  month — will  produce  better  compositions 
and  invoke  abiding  interest. 

Similar  composition  projects  could  be  constructed  on 

(1)  Care  of  school  building. 

(2)  Care  of  school  books. 

(3)  Care  of  city  property. 

(4)  Care  of  storekeeper's  and  private  property. 

(5)  Kindness  to  animals. 

(6)  Drive  against  all  kinds  of  cruelty. 

(7)  Drive  against  all  kinds  of  selfishness. 

(8)  Regard  for  others'  rights  and  privileges. 

(9)  Respect  for  old,  infirm,  crippled,  weak. 
(10)   Social  service  that  a  girl  or  a  boy  can  do. 

INFLECTIONS.    SPELLING  RULES. 

Rule  I.     To  form  the  plural  add  s  to  the  singular  noun. 


Rule  II.  Words  ending  in  ch,  sh,  s,  j,  x,  z  form  the  plural 
by  adding  es. 

Rule  III.  Nouns  the  last  two  letters  of  which  are  a  con- 
sonant and  0,  add  -es  to  make  the  plural. 

Rule  VI.  Nouns  ending  in  o  with  a  vowel  in  front  of  the 
o  add  s  as  in  Rule  I.  to  form  the  plural. 

Rule  V.  Words  that  end  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  follow 
Rule  I. 

Rule  VI.  Words  ending  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change 
the  y  to  i  and  then  add  es  to  make  the  plural. 

Rule  VII.  Verbs  form  their  plural  just  the  opposite  way 
of  nouns ;  the  verbs  drop  the  s  at  the  end  of  the  word  to  form 
the  plural. 

She  walks. 

Her  sister  and  she  walk. 

Rule  VIII.  When  you  add  a  sufffx  to  a  word  there  may 
be  a  change  in  the  sjjelling  of  the  original  word,  the  stem. 

Rule  IX.  If  you  add  any  of  these  suffijxes,  fy,  full,  1\-,  ness, 
hood,  ment,  to  a  word  ending  in  y,  you  must  change  the  y 
into  an  i. 

Thus  beauty  -j-  ify  liccomes  beautify 

plenty  +  full  =  plentiful 

happy  -|-  ly  =  happily 

happy  +  ness  =  happiness 

merry  -j-  ment  =  merriment 

hardy  -|-  hood  =  hardihood 

(Ask  pupil  why  boy  -j-  hood  =  boyhood). 
Rule  X.     You  must  drop  one  1  in  using  all  as  a  prefix  ;  all 
-j-  ways  =  always,  already,  also. 

Rule  XI.  The  prefix  full  drops  one  1  when  added  to  a 
word,  thus,  glass  -\-  full  =  glassful. 

Two  glasses  full  of  water  does  not  mean  exactly  the 
same  as  two  glassfuls  of  water.     (What  is  the  difference? 
Request  pupils  to  draw  a  diagram).     Cupful,   spoonful, 
etc.,  may  also  be  stated. 
Rule   XI.     Words   ending   in  a   double   consonant,   usually 
drop  the  last  consonant  before  a  suffix, 
full  -|-  ness  =  fulness 
(Request  pupils  to  note  the  double  rule  in  skill  -f-  full 
=  skilful. 
Rule  XII.     Words,  however,  that  have  two  consonants  at 
the  end  preceded  do  not  double  the  consonant  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel, 
fact  -f  or 
Rule  XIII.     Words  ending  in  a  (single)  consonant  preceded 
by  two  or  more  vowels  do  not  double  the  final  consonant  before 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Rtile  XIV.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  called 
polysyllables.  If  they  are  accented  on  any  other  syllable  but 
the  last  they  do  not  double  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 

ballot  +  ed  benefit  -\-  ed 

Rule  XV.     All  polysyllables  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable (as  in  allot  and  all  monosyllables,  do  double  the  last  con- 
sonant before  the  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
allot     allotted 
fit        fitted 

{Continued  on  page  117) 
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6A.      COMPOSITION. 

In  continuance  of  the  plan  outlined  in  the  5B  article  of 
this  issue  of  Teachers'  Monograph  for  securing  protection 
of  city  property,  the  following  excellent  address  to  boys  by 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Maguire,  Supervisor  of  Custodian-Engineers 
and  Public  School  Custodians  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
Mr.  Maguire  knows  how  to  talk  to  children  and  to  impress 
them  with  the  serious  consequences  of  thoughtlessness,  care- 
lessness or  maliciousness. 

Use   the   address 

1.  As  a  dictation  or 

2.  As  a  transcription  from  blackboard. 

3.  Analyze  into  essential  parts. 

4.  Select  the  central   thought. 

5.  Show  the  salient  details. 

6.  Pick  out  the  key  sentences. 

A.  Now  ask  pupils  to  reproduce  a  similar  composition  to 
be  read  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  lower  grades. 

P).  Ask  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  the  essence  of  the 
address  so  that  they  in  turn  may  tell  other  boys  on  the  street 
or  in  the  playground  what  waste  and  expense  is  caused  by 
some  thoughtless  actions. 

Boys  Told  Damage  to  Schools  Raises  Rents 

Andrew  J.  Maguire,  supervisor  of  custodians,  delivered  an 
address  on  "Care  of  School  Buildings"  yesterday  at  the  as- 
semblv  exercises  of  P.  S.  51,  Manhattan,  of  which  Joseph 
Chankin  is  principal. 

He  first  spoke  of  the  yearly  cost  of  making  repairs  of  dam- 
age done  to  schools  by  mischievous  boys.  This  cost,  he  ex- 
plained, caused  the  parents  of  the  boys  to  pay  higher  rents 
because  it  increased  taxes.  ]\Ir.  J\laguire  also  explained  the 
matter  of  taxes. 

"You  should  protect  the  schools  because  your  parents  have 
to  pay  for  the  repairs  when  buildings  are  damaged,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It  is  your  property.  Would  any  of  you  permit  your 
boy  friends  you  had  invited  to  your  borne  to  destroy  your 
mother's  table,  chairs  or  walls?  The  boy  who  wilfully  destroys 
school  property  is  not  a  real  American.  He  is  only  50  per  cent 
American.    What  we  want  is  100  per  cent  Americans. 

"The  aim  of  all  good  American  boys  is  to  build  up,  not 
destroy.  One  malicious  boy  may  cost  the  city  $500  in  ten 
minutes  by  destroying  school  propertv.  When  you  secretly  cut 
and  mark  walls  and  woodwork  and  break  window  glass  you 
are  neglecting  your  lessons  which  your  hard-working  parents 
are  sending  you  to  school  to  study. 

"The  parents  of  all  of  you  are  expecting  great  things  from 
you  boys.  Some  of  them  did  not  have  the  chances  for  an 
education  that  you  have.  Remember,  your  teacher  is  your  best 
friend.  She  is  trying  to  give  you  something  that  is  going  to 
be  a  great  benefit  to  you  when  you  have  to  earn  your  own 
living — education — and  if  you  waste  vour  time  destroying  your 
own  property  you  will  have  to  accept  some  menial  position  as 
a  laborer,  because  when  you  had  the  chance  you  did  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  boy  who  neglects  his  lessons  will  never 
be  a  successful  business  man.  Remember,  the  superintendent 
or  one  of  the  officials  of  the  large  business  houses  you  see  on 
Broadway  or  any  other  street  in  the  city  cannot  employ  you 
unless  you  have  an  education." 


Ask    _\our    pupils    to    name   some    other    compositions    that 
could  be  written  to  cure  or  curb  other  reckless  deeds. 
They  may  tell  you, 

1.  Hitching  on  trucks  or  trolleys. 

2.  Playing  in  street  road  way. 

3.  Climbing  up  dangerous  places. 

4.  Jumping  down  stairs. 

5.  Playing  ball  near  lamp  posts  or  windows. 

6.  Building  bon  fires  on  asjihalt  pavements. 

7.  Throwing  missiles. 

8.  Careless  in  use  of  water,  or  plumbing. 

9.  Failure  to  protect  street  trees. 

10.  Littering  street  or  school  yard  with  luncheon  refuse  or 
paper. 

A  real  propaganda  will  be  started  by  the  pupils  themselves 
to  secure  a  protected  school  building,  clean  streets  and  a 
sanitary  home  if  the  teacher  will  correlate  the  oral  and 
written  composition  with  civic  service,  pride  and  improvement. 
This  is  what  the  Board  of  Superintendents  means  in  our  new 
English  Course  of  Study.  6A-6B,  page  94.  Giving  informa- 
tion on  school  topics :  explaining  processes  in  child's  environ- 
ment. 

Model  Co.mi'ositiox 
Tlic  Stopgo  Club. 

Chairman:     Are  all  the  members  present? 

Secretary :     I  shall  call  the  roll. 

Eight  members  have  answered  with  the  pass  word  stopgo. 

Chaimian:  We  shall  now  proceed  to  business.  Read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

Member :     I  move  that  the  minutes  be  adopted  as  read. 

Member :     I  second  the  motion. 

President :  You  heard  the  motion  made  and  seconded.  Is 
there  anyone  who  wishes  to  discuss  the  motion?  None.  All 
those  in  favor  will  so  indicate  by  "Aye."  The  motion  is  unani- 
mously carried. 

}\Iember:     Is  a  motion  now  in  order? 

President :     Yes ;  please  state  it. 

Member :  I  move  that  we  ask  our  principal  to  let  us  write 
a  letter  to  the  police  captain  of  this  precinct.  In  it  we  shall 
ask  him  to  allow  the  traffic  policeman  at  our  school  crossing 
to  come  into  our  next  assembly.  This  brave  and  efficient 
patrolman  is  an  expert  on  traffic  laws.  He  will  advise  us 
about  the  best  way  to  cross  the  streets. 

2nd  Member :  I  second  the  motion.  It  is  a  splendid,  prac- 
tical idea. 

President:     All  in  favor  please  say  aye!     Carried. 

Member  :     I  move  we  adjourn.    I  second  it. 

President :     Carried.    Meeting  is  adjourned. 

Recounting  Orally  "Daily  Experience"  of  Pupil. 
A  Model  far  an  Outline  in  Oral  Composition. 
This   oral   exposition   will   have   eight   sentences   about  the 
following  experiences. 

How  a  Boy  Can  Help. 

1.  Give  a  sentence  telling  how  you  can  help  your  mother 
to-day. 

2.  State  one  telling  how  you  can  help  your  father  or  other 
relative  in  your  family.    Answer  aloud  the  following  questions. 

3.  How  I  can  help  my  teacher  to-day. 
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4.  How  may  I  assist  in  keeping  my  class  room,  seat  and 
desk  neat  and  orderly. 

5.  What  I  can  do  to  improve  my  school  in  order,  quietness, 
happiness. 

6.  In  what  way  can  I  and  my  class  mates  assist  in  keeping 
the  streets  near  my  home  and  school  clean,  quiet,  safe  and 
healthful  ? 

7.  How  may  I  increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  my  body? 

8.  How  shall  I  behave  so  that  all  who  meet  me  will  respect 
me? 

In  upper  grades,  one  or  more  of  these  sentences  may  be  de- 
veloped into  paragraphs. 

PENMANSHIP  HELPS  FOR  PUPILS. 

Form  a  Good  Handzmting  Club  in   Your  Class. 

On  Friday  let  each  pupil  place  on  his  desk  his  four  previous 
exercises  of  the  week.  Ask  him  to  compare  his  work  and 
record  with  the  Standard  in  Form  and  Speed  Rate  of  his 
grade,  placed  on  blackboard  or  on  charts.  Let  him  know  the 
standards  for  his  class  and  then  let  him  criticize  his  own  work, 
figure  out  his  achievement  and  record  it  as  a  graph  in  his 
personal  efficiency  progress  book.  Let  him  now  practice  those 
principles  in  which  he  is  weak.  Look  at  and  approve  if  he 
intelligently  applies  himself. 

The  teacher  will  also,  passing  from  seat  to  seat,  note  the 
general  and  special  errors.  She  can  base  her  next  lesson  upon 
the  most  prevalent  errors  and  show  how  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce them.  Several  penmanship  publishing  firms  such  as 
Palmer  (New  York  City),  Lester,  MacMillan  (New  York 
City),  Zaner-Bloser,  Columbus,  O.,  Laurel  Book  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  furnish: 

1.  Standard  Speed  Requirements. 

2.  Standard  Measuring  Scales. 

3.  Standard  Script  Alphabets. 

4.  Blackboard  Games. 

5.  How  to  Teach  Muscular  Writing. 

6.  How  to  Analyze  a  Letter. 

7.  Use  of  Standard  Scales. 

8.  How  to  Give   Speed  Tests. 

9.  Pupils'  Awards,  or  Diplomas. 

10.  Star  Awards,  or  Card  Awards. 

11.  Special  Class  Flags  for  Members. 

12.  Special  Buttons  for  Excellence. 

Use  as  many  incentives  as  possible  to  relieve  monotony  of 
drill ;  introduce  variety  for  pleasurable  interest  and  effective 
repetition. 

The  standard  letters  and  figures  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  of  New  York  City,  the  standards  of  speech 
and  of  form  issued  by  the  same  board  should  be  so  placed 
that  each  pupil  will  be  able  to  study  them  before,  during 
and  after  the  penmanship  lesson. 

Keep  in  mind  in  your  permanship  lesson  what  Prof.  Chas. 
H.  Jadd  savs:  "Writing  which  is  essentially  a  co-ordinated 
movement  is  developed  by  trial  after  trial  and  consciousness 
directed  not  upon  the  movement,  but  on  the  visual  images 
which  appear.  What  one  is  training  in  the  movement ;  what 
one  is  thinking  about  is  the  visual  image."  Aim  for  muscular 
co-ordination  and  rhythm  movement  with  keen  observation 
and  comparison  of  model  with  product.  Inspire  children  to 
think  while  writing. 

If  the  pupil  is  trained  to  look  at  the  copy  carefully,  critically 


before  he  writes,  if  he  is  told  how  to  analyze  a  letter  into 
its  two  or  three  principles  of  (1)  loops;  (2)  posts;  (3) 
ovals;  (4)  if  he  with  dry  pen  tries 

General  movements 

Related  capitals 

Related   small   letter  groups 

Words 

Sentences 

Figures 
and  (5)  if  he  is  again  asked  to  look  at  model  and  get  a 
visualized  concept,  then  he  is  given  the  signal  to  start;  (6) 
immediately  after  he  has  written  a  line  or  a  unit  of  work 
he  should  intelligently  compare  model  with  his  own.  Here 
is  where  he  must  think,  judge,  improve;  (7)  he  now  restarts; 
(8)  he  must  now  again  analyze  into  elements,  the  model  let- 
ter and  his  own  letter,  step  by  step;  (9)  this  is  intelligent 
practice,  not  mere  mechanical  repetition. 

Note  how  F.  H.  Freeman,  The  Teaching  of  Handwriting 
(Houghton-MifHin)  groups  the  letters.  Help  pupil  to  find 
out  which  of  the  six  small  letter  groups  he  needs  extra 
drill;  the  same  for  five  capital  letter  groups  and  the  three 
figure  groups. 

ENGLISH  6A— WRITING  USEFUL  BUSINESS 
LETTERS 

In  grades  3B  to  5B  the  pupils  have  been  required  to  write 
friendly  letters;  but  now  in  6A  they  are  asked  also  to  pre- 
pare a  useful  business  letter.  Show  the  pupils  by  models,  real 
sample  business  replies  or  beginning  of  commercial  corre- 
spondence just  how  a  real  business  letter  looks.  The  following 
is  a  plan  by  weeks  for  the  originating  letters. 

Week  I.     Impress  the  great  importance  of 

1.  Accuracy  of  statement. 

2.  Neatness  of  form. 

3.  The  most  approved  style  of  paper,  envelope  and  ink. 

4.  The  most  recent  conventionalized  manner  of  salutation 
and  closing. 

5.  The  tone  must  be  courteous  and  dignified. 

6.  The  diction  must  be  fitting  and  cordial. 

7.  The  content  must  arrest  attention,  develop  desire,  impel 
interest,  arouse  at  once  action  for  favorable  decision  and 
reply. 

8.  The  opening  is  important  and  must  appeal  to  some  need 
or  assist  in  the  welfare  of  the  one  written  to. 

9.  The  number  of  words,  not  too  many  to  face  the  receiver, 
not  too  few,  for  its  important  message. 

10.  The  last  paragraph  and  the  concluding  sentences  are  the 
most  important,  because  they  must  evoke  or  urge  from  an  in- 
terested motive  of  the  receiver  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Naturally  the  first  kind  of  letter  taken  up  will  be  a  project 
or  problem  for  the  pupil.  He  is  in  business.  He  wants  to 
sell  something  to  the  one  to  whom  he  is  writing. 

Type  I.  Producer  or  manufacturer  (the  pupil)  to  a  pos- 
sible consumer   (the  teacher,  the  customer). 

'Tvpe  II.  The  reply  (let  the  pupil  now  become  the  one 
who  is  going  to  buy. 

Type  III.     Letter  sent  when  goods  are  sent. 

Type   IV.      Letter   sent   when   enclosing   money    for   goods 

received. 

{Conthuicd  on  page  US') 
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6B  COMPOSITION— NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Gniiig  Infonnution  on  Matters  of  Current  or  Local  Interest. 

As  some  boys  and  girls  are  unfortunately  required  by 
pressure  to  leave  school  when  promoted  to  7 A  at  age  of  15, 
it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  them  with  the  dangers  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  of  the  business  world.  Supt.  Ettinger  on 
page  5  of  the  introduction  to  the  new  course  of  study  in 
English  is  quoted:  "the  teachers"  aim  should  he  the  fashioning 
of  children,  so  that  they  will  be  (1)  vigorous;  (2)  courageous; 
(3)  honest  men  and  women  possessed  of  American  Ideals." 
"A  good  deal  of  the  (A)  literature  and  (B)  many  of  the 
topics  for  compositions  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
fastening  American  national  ideals"  are  the  closing  words  of 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  Board  of  Superintendent's  intro- 
duction to  our  new  English  Course  of  Study. 

Let  us  then,  as  teachers,  use  our  compositions,  correct  in 
form  and  interesting  in  content,  to  also  instill  ethical  lessons 
of  civic  duty  and  social   service. 

Foremost  will  be  the  inculcation  of  ideals  of  law  and  order. 

Let  us  therefore  make  an  intensive  drive  at  least  every 
other  week  to  incorporate  some  ideal  of  honesty,  industry, 
truthfulness. 

Plan :  Prepare  an  outline  for  a  composition  based  on  the 
idea  of  William  R.  Joyce,  president  of  the  National  Surety 
Co.,  and  endorsed  by  President  Prall  and  Supt.  Ettinger. 

Asks  Schools  to  Te.ach  Honesty 
Weekly  Talks  to  Be  Arranged  in  Scliools. 

Universal  approval  has  met  the  suggestion  made  by  Will- 
iam B.  Joyce,  president  of  the  National  Surety  Company, 
that  weekly  talks  on  honesty  be  given  in  schools  to  counteract 
what  he  describes  as  a  growing  crime  wave.  Mr.  Joyce  sent 
a  letter  making  the  suggestion  to  school  authorities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  he  has  received  favorable  replies  for 
practically  all.  President  Prall  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  expressed  his  general  approval  of  the  idea. 

The  letter  sent  by  the  surety  company  heads  to  the  schools 
was  as  follows : 

"A  most  serious  crime  wave  has  for  nearly  three  years  been 
sweeping  our  nation  with  appalling  effect,  and  still  is  doing 
so.  Robbery  by  violence  is  more  prevalent  today  than  at  any 
time  during  the  last  half  century.    No  home  is  safe. 

"American  children  read  of  the  seeming  success  of  these 
crimes.  They  never  read  of  the  subsequent  punishment  of 
the  criminals  because  trials  and  convictions  are  rarely  prom- 
inently featured  in  the  newspapers,  .-\merican  children  are 
obtaining  the  erroneous  impression  that  crime  is  much  more 
often  successful  and  much  less  frequently  and  severely  pun- 
ished than  it  really  is.  Never  have  American  children  so 
greatly  needed  daily  lessons  in  the  practical  wisdom  of  honesty. 
Never  have  they  so  greatly  required  continual  lessons  in  the 
world-old  truth  that  honesty  is  the  greatest  of  all  virtues. 

"Lessons  showing  that  honesty  is  the  foundation  of  all  suc- 
cessful business ;  and  that,  without  honesty,  education  is  of 
very  little  value,  should  become  a  regidar  part  of  our  American 
public  school  training. 

"Will  you  co-operate  by  establishing  weekly  talks  in  your 
schools  on  the  practical  wisdom  of  honesty  or  by  adopting 
some  effective  restraining  method  to  guide  the  coming 
generations  ? 


"The  moral  fibre— as  well  as  the  brains— of  our  American 
children  must  be  developed,  directed  and  elevated  by  education. 
We  feel  there  must  be  a  widespread  ethical  regeneration  to 
overcome  the  threatened  temptation  for  future  citizens." 

In  his   reply   President   Prall  said : 

"I  will  gladly  co-operate  with  you  or  any  other  organization, 
business  or  otherwise,  by  arranging  for  timely  talks  on  com- 
mon honesty  in  and  out  of  business,  in  the  assemblies  of  our 
public  schools." 

ORAL  COMPOSITION. 

Reproducing  Infcresthig  Matter  Heard. 

In  these  times,  when  accounts  are  printed  in  the  daily  press, 
telling  how  readily  unscrupulous  or  dishonest  people  or  fraud- 
ulent institutions  secure  the  hard  earned  savings  of  people 
untrained  in  the  modes  of  investments,  our  instruction  in  the 
class  room  should  be  correlated  with  thrift  and  safe 
investment. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  and  with  the  additional  aim  of 
making  the  school  a  correspondence  school  for  the  home  of 
the  pupils,  so  that  the  ideals  and  instruction  of  the  class 
room  may  pass  to  the  home  sitting  room,  occasionally  plan 
somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Read  the  "Ways  to  Independence"  to  your  class. 

2.  Class  for  two-minute  men  orators  to  repeat. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  lesson  at  home  to  parents 
and  relatives. 

4.  Request  pupils  to  take  down  the  exercise  from  dictation 
or  as  a  transcription  lesson. 

5.  Remind  them  to  read  it,  analyze  it  and  explain  it  to  the 
folks  at  home. 

WAYS  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

Many   Organisations  Teach  the  Methods  of  Thrift. 

"A  penny  saved  is  two  earned,"  said  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac, and  with  the  special  attention  generally  directed  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  just  now.  many  organizations  are  taking 
occasion  to  tell  the  public  how  to  save  that  penny.  One 
banking  house  has  just  issued  a  card,  which  it  is  sending  out 
in  the  mails  to  its  depositors,  which  tells  how  thrift  can  be 
practiced  and  independence  secured. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  can  be  achieved  are  cited 
as  follows :  By  regularly  each  week  setting  aside  a  certain 
definite  sum  from  one's  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
it  in  a  thrift  account  in  a  thrift  club  of  some  organization 
to  which  the  depositor  belongs ;  by  depositing  it  in  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  such  as  the  Postal  Savings  Bank;  by  depositing 
it  in  a  mutual  savings  bank ;  by  purchasing  regularly  each  pay 
day  thrift  stamps  or  other  Government  savings  stamps  or 
certificates;  by  subscribing  to  building  and  loan  shares  in  a 
reliable  company;  by  investing  in  endowment  or  other  life  in- 
surance policy. 

Consult  also  the  articles  on  thrift  in  the  Teachers  Mono- 
GR.\PHS  for  January.  Nearly  every  grade  from  3A  to  SB  has 
some  article  to  inculcate  thrift  and  care  of  property'.  Use 
these  as  models  for  original  compositions  by  the  pupils  of 
your  grade. 

Select  the  best  one.  composed  by  your  pupil,  for  the  others 
to  dictate  in  l^seful  Information  Note  Book.  Suggest  reading 
this  aloud  at  home  to  father  and  mother  for  discussion  and 
formation  of  ideals. 
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MEMORY    SELECTION   DRAMATIZED.— 6B. 

First  Aid  to  Person  Rescued  from  Drowning. 
Artificial  Respiration. 
To  be  recited  by  pupil ;  one  pupil  to  act  as  doctor,  another 
as  patient. 

1.  Lay  John  on  his  stomach  on  a  level  place. 

2.  Turn  his  head  to  the  right  side. 

3.  Keep  mouth  and  nose  away  from  the  ground. 

4.  Sit  over  the  patient's  hips. 

5.  Place  both  hands  over  the  small  of  his  back,  thumbs 
nearly  touching. 

6.  Spread  the  fingers  out  over  the  lowest  ribs. 

7.  Swing  yourself  forward,  counting  slowly  1,  2,  3. 

8.  Swing  quickly  backward,  release  pressure  but  keep  the 
hands  on  the  patient's  body  with  arms  straight. 

9.  Repeat  6,  7  and  8  twelve  times  a  minute  without 
pausing. 

10.     Patient  is  now  breathing  regularly,     .Vllow  him  to  rise. 

MODEL  PARAGRAPH  ON  CIVIC  DUTY. 

A  Simple  Report  on  Subjects  of  Interest. 

"On  the  corner  near  our  house  a  man  was  building.  There 
was  dirt  scattered  over  the  street  and  the  sewer  was  all  clogged 
up.  When  it  rained  we  had  something  of  a  flood  on  our  street. 
I  told  my  mother  to  write  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  she  did. 
We  received  a  card  in  reply  and  the  next  day  an  inspector 
came  and  had  the  people  clear  the  sewer.  Nobody  else  on  the 
block  thought  of  it,  and  then  I  remembered  in  civics  we  talked 
about  reporting  just  such  things." 

[Actual  letter  written  by  pupil.  Collected  by  Dr.  Re.xford. 
Director  Community  Civics.] 

The  practical  reaction  to  this  report  might  be  a  letter  written 
by  the  pupils  to  the  P>oard  of  Health  or  some  other  department, 
countersigned  by  the  teacher  and  the  principal,  calling  attention 
to  some  ordinance  violation  near  the  school  building. 

AN  ACTUAL  MODEL  BUSINESS  LETTER.— 6B. 

MANUFACTURERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

New  York  and  Brooklyn 

.       ".  October  31,  1921 

To  the  Girls  and  Boys  of  Your  School; 

We  take  this  means  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ridgewood  Office  of  the  ^Manufacturers  Trust  Company 
is  located  at  1696  Myrtle  Avenue,  corner  Cypress  Avenue — 
only  about  two  blocks  away  from  your  school.  A  great  many 
of  you  actually  pass  our  door  on  the  way  to  school  and  again  on 
returning  home,  and  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  we  have  a 
Special  Interest  Department  in  this  office  in  which  4%  inter- 
est is  paid  on  deposits  of  $5  and  upward. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  habit  of  thrift  in  the  girls  and  boys 
of  Your  school,  we  will  open  for  them  accounts  in  our  Special 
Interest  Department  with  an  initial  deposit  of  only  $1,  which 
will  start  to  draw  interest  when  the  deposits  reach  $5. 

Begin  to  save  NOW  and  lay  the  financial  foundation  of  a 
business  career,  or  to  provide  for  a  higher  education.  Your 
future  hopes  are  based  on  what  you  save.  Let  us  help  vou  to 
develop  the  habit  of  thrift. 


Remember— $1  starts  an  account.    May  we  expect  you  soon? 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  W.  Bruchhauser 
Vice-President  in  Charge. 
The  teacher  should  base  two  projects  on  this  letter. 

1.  Write  a  similar  letter  for  the  president  of  the  nearest 
bank  to  your  school. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  bank,  asking  for  an  ad  for  the  school 
magazine. 

ENGLISH— 6B. 

(Continued  from  January,   1922) 
9th  Week.     Write  to  a  plumber,  carpenter  about  cost  of  fix- 
ing up  your  rooms  or  store. 

10th  Week.  Write  to  plate  glass  insurance  company  for  a 
store  owner. 

11th  Week.     Same  for  fire  insurance. 
12th  Week.     Same  for  auto  insurance. 

13th  Wdek.     Write  to  a  life  insurance  agent  for  your  father. 
14th  Week.     Write  to  a  doctor  to  call  at  house. 
15th  Week.     Write  to  a  newspaper  telling  about  some  basket 
ball  victory  your  school  won. 

16th  Week.  To  some  paper  about  the  excellent  attendance 
of  your  class. 

17th  Week.  Write  to  some  prominent  official  (selected  by 
your  principal)  inviting  him  to  speak  to  the  children.  Best 
letter,  selected,  mailed. 

18th  Week.  Write  to  the  country  for  rooms  for  the 
Summer. 

19th  Week.     Write  to  mail  order  house  for  a  catalog. 
20th  Week.     Write  to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bro.  for  a  baseball 
uniform  catalog. 

Show  actual  model  business  letters  to  the  pupils ;  encourage 
them  to  ask  business  men  in  the  neighborhood  to  discuss  busi- 
ness usages  in  correspondence  and  to  secure  business  forms  or 
blanks.  The  collecting  instinct  may  be  used  here  to  facilitate 
the  gathering  of  a  letter  exhibit. 

Tell  how  letters  are  filed  and  recorded. 

Keep  the  pupil's  letters  in  the  same  manner.  Advise  the 
class  to  get  books  from  school  and  public  library  on  Business 
English. 

Phonograph  Records. 
There  are  three  distinct  types  of  records  used.  In  the  lat- 
eral or  zig-zag  record  the  sound  vibrations  are  recorded  on 
each  side  of  the  walls  of  the  spiral  groove  on  the  surface  of 
the  record.  In  the  vertical  record  these  vibrations  are 
recorded  at  the  bottom  of  the  curve,  forming  little  hills  and 
dales.  This  tvj>e  is  the  oldest,  having  been  used  to  record 
on  the  wa-x  cylinders  made  for  the  first  talking  machines.  The 
lateral-vertical  type  is  of  more  recent  origin,  being  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  earlier  types.  Under  reasonable  conditions, 
two  of  the  most  popular  records  can  be  played  about  100  times 
before  they  will  sound  flat,  coarse  or  out  of  tune.  Another 
record  can  be  played  indefinitely  if  the  needle  specified  by  the 
manufacturer  is  used. 

Other  projects  might  be  given  the  class  by  requesting  them 
to  find  out  and  relate  the  different  types  of  wood  finishes, 
motors,  reproducers,  record  needles,  sizes,  number  or  style, 
prices,  method  of  selling,  etc.  On  another  occasion  the  types 
of  self-playing  pianos,  fountain  power  could  be  used  as  a 
composition  topic. 
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7A— ENGLISH— REPORTS    ON    SUBJECTS   OF 
INTEREST 

In  presenting  an  outline  of  facts,  found  by  the  pupils  in  their 
own  study  of  the  text  books  the  topic  essayed  may  be  climate 
in  the  United  States. 

After  developing  the  various  causes  of  different  phases  of 
climate,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  great  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States' 
Department  of  Agriculture  sends  out  a  daily  weather  report 
to  all  schools  upon  request.  This  map  is  of  great  value  to 
farmers,  to  travellers,  to  steamship  and  railroad  officials  and 
it  will  prove  of  great  interest  in  teaching  geography  or  science 
in  school.  The  office  in  New  York  City  is  17  Whitehall  St. 
The  children  could  visit  it  on  their  way  to  the  Aquarium. 
It  is  on  the  same  block  as  the  U.  S.  Custom  House  at  Bowling 
Green.  You  may  easily  reach  it  from  the  South  Ferry  or 
Bowling  Green  Station  of  the  subway.  The  various  instru- 
ments for  showing  the  direction  and  velocity  of  winds,  the 
gauges  to  show  degree  of  rainfall,  the  barometry  and  pres- 
sure meters,  the  self-recording  maps  and  charts  are  all  in- 
teresting to  pupils.  They  may  learn  about  the  various 
signals  or  flags  to  indicate  clear  or  stormy  weather.  How 
temperatures  are  automatically  recorded  and  reproduced  on 
a  gigantic  map  of  the  United  States  will  make  fine  topics  for 
composition  and  general  science. 

Each  map  daily  graphically  depicts  for  you  on  a  map  of  (1) 
areas  of  low  pressure,  high  pressure ;  (2)  directions  of  winds; 
(3)  isobars;  (4)  isotherms;  (5)  symbols  for  weather;  (6) 
precipitation  during  the  past  24  hours. 

Printed  on  the  maps  are  data  relative  to  the  probable 
weather  for  Eastern  New  York,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey.  Also  for  Southern  New  England  and  for  ves- 
sels departing  for  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Newfoundland 
Banks.  Weather  conditions  for  the  past  24  hours  are  sum- 
marized and  analyzed  for  the  next  24  hours  forecast  by  James 
H.  Scarr,  local  forecaster.  Special  and  foreign  reports  are 
given  for  Bernnida.  Delaware  Breakwater,  Haiti,  Colon. 
Sable  Island,  Turks  Island.  (Ask  pupils  why  these  plans  are 
selected.) 

Current  data  about  the  barometer  readings  at  New  York 
City  (sea  level),  temperature,  precipitation,  wind  velocity  and 
directions,  and  relative  humidity  with  comparative  data  for 
the  past  31  years  may  be  the  theme  for  several  compositions 
that  will  vitalize  the  instruction. 

Over  100  stations  in  the  United  States  have  been  established; 
the  reports  as  to  weather  data  are  all  summarized  and  pre- 
sented in  tw^o  parallel  columns.  As  the  maps  arrive  daily  at 
the  school  room  (upon  request  of  teacher)  they  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed  orally  by  a  different  pupil  each  day, 
then  placed  on  bulletin  board  for  observation  and  inference 
by  all.  At  end  of  day  the  map  should  be  given  to  an  indus- 
trial pupil  to  place  in  his  science  note  book  or  geography 
memo.  book. 

A  comparison  of  the-  accuracy  of  the  forecast  as  shown 
by  the  actual  weather  will  be  interesting.  Where  there  is  a 
variance,  a  study  of  the  next  day's  work  may  sometimes  show 
the  unexpected  factor  that  caused  the  difference. 


ENGLISH  AND  GEOGRAPHY— TRAVEL  TOURS 
IN  EUROPE 

In  the  new  course  of  study  in  reading,  besides  the  appre- 
ciative reading  by  the  pupils  of  two  or  more  short  master- 
pieces, there  is  recommended  a  course  in  extensive  reading 
by  the  pupils  including  class  room  and  public  library  Ixjoks. 

Books  of  travel  should  be  made  accessible  to  the  student 
during  the  study  period,  any  unassigned  time  or  in  the  library 
period.  A  project  should  be  undertaken.  Let  us  all  takt, 
a  trip  to  Europe  this  vacation.  I  low  shall  we  plan  the  tour? 
What  will  it  cost?  Where  shall  we  go?  How  long  shall 
we  stay  in  each  country?  To  whom  shall  we  write  for  cata- 
logs, railroad  and  ocean  routes?  (Tell  pupils,  if  they  can- 
not find  out  about  Cook,  Frank,  McCann's,  Raymond  & 
Whitcomb"s  Tours  and  Tourist  Aids.) 

Here  are  suggestions  for  some  trips:  France,  Riviera,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  Ober 
Ammergau  (Passion  Play).  Encourage  the  secretary  of  the 
class  travel  club  (or  make  it  a  class  exercise  and  select  best 
letter)  to  write  to  steamship  lines  (consult  daily  newspai>ers 
for  offices  and  piers).  The  Frank  Tourist  Co.,  489  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  have  a  circular  with  fourteen  different  European  tours. 
Each  pupil  and  his  traveling  companion  could  select  one,  and 
after  writing  for  complete  booklet  draw  up  an  itinerary,  cost, 
procedure,  etc.  The  necessity  for  passports  and  foreign  ex- 
change could  be  made  part  of  the  project.  The  school  atlas 
and  maps  will  now  be  a  source  of  real  interest  and  discovery 
for  the  pupils.  The  handling  of  baggage,  the  use  of  sight- 
seeing books  will  help  maintain  a  "concentrated"  situation. 

7A.     ORAL  COMPOSITION:  NEW  ENGLISH 
COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

E.xpLAixiNG  Processes  in  Pupils'  Environment. 
Describing  Things. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications  for  success  is  the 
ability  to  listen  carefully  to  an  explanation  of  a  process  or  a 
description  of  an  object  in  words  with  a  trained  ability  to 
recall  and  repeat  lucidly  and  briefly  the  central  thought,  the 
essential  factor  with  just  enough  related  details  to  present 
the  matter  clearly  to  another  auditor. 

Therefore  we  should  give  our  pupils  abundant  practice  in 
this  valuable  asset  for  favor  and  success.  Select  some  subject 
he  can  examine  later  at  home.  Nearly  every  home  has  a 
phonograph  and  nearly  every  pupil  has  handled  phonograph 
records.  Accordingly  (1)  read  aloud  to  the  class  the  para- 
graph about  phonograph  or  graphaphone  records. 

(2)  Calls   for  two-minute  volunteers  to  repeat. 

(3)  Require  class  to  write  out  summary. 

(4)  Enumerate  the  salient  points. 

(5)  Give  five  credits  for  each  idea  reproduced.  See  who 
has  the  best  score. 

ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION— 7A 
Here  are  40  familiar  words  that  every  one  should  pronounce 
correctly:  New  York,  knew,  Tuesday,  journal,  voice,  verse, 
vice,  vise,  student,  graduate,  nominative,  constitution,  govern- 
ment, library,  surprise,  rise,  twenty,  thirty-third,  tenth,  hun- 
dredth, recognize,  water,  letter,  mayor,  law,  lore,  saw.  draw- 
ing, oyster,  point,  interesting,  exquisite,  poem,  poetry,  cham- 
pion, athlete,  banquet,  bouquet,  whether,  weather,  humor, 
human,    architect,    asparagus.    aj)paratus,    inquiry,    the,    that. 
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there,  other,  otter,  Otto,  brother,  with,  width,  three,  come, 
sometimes,  been,  scene,  fellow,  window,  first,  foist,  women, 
children,   shore,   route. 

Take  up  one  set  each  week  tih  the  pronunciation  separately 
and  in  context  is  automatically  correct. 

'•De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.  Red  Book." 

SCIENCE— 7A.—7B.—8A.—8B. 

In  teaching  service  in  the  7B-8A  the  teacher's  plan  book 
should  contain  one  added  item  each  week  during  the  cur- 
rent event  service  program.  All  children  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  great  strides  made  in  the  use  of  the  wire- 
less or  radio.  Parents  may  thus  also  be  roused  to  an  addi- 
tional interest  in  the  school  work  of  their  children. 

1st  Month:     Plan  by  Weeks  for  Term. 

1.  Describe  a  wireless  telephone.     (See  Sound  7B) 

(a)  Westinghouse,  Two  De  Forest  Models 
(See  Magnet,  etc.     New  Science  Course  of  Study,  8A) 

2.  Illustrate,  detector  amplifier  tube,  batteries,  Lead- 
phones,  aerials,  vacuum  tube  detector  (correlate  wath  Eng- 
lish:  development  of  vocabulary). 

3.  Explain  use  and  structure  of  batteries. 

4.  Locate  situations  of  sending  and  receiving  American 
and  European  Stations  correlate  with  Geography)  places  asso- 
ciated with  current  events). 

Second  Month 

After  enough  enthusiasm  and  interest  have  been  aroused 
announce  as  a  Project;  the  Installation  of  a  Receiving  Sta- 
tion, one,  at  the  school ;  two,  at  the  pupil's  home. 

5th  Week:  Discussion  of  Problems  to  be  solved  by  this 
project. 

6th  Week :  Description  and  explanation  of  a  portable 
radiophone  or  wireless  set. 

7th  Week :  Transformers  of  vacuum  tube  amplifiers. 
Show  how  they  amplify  voice  and  music  without  distor- 
tion, preserving  original  tone  values  and  eliminating  howl- 
ing or  interference    or  self-noise. 

8th  Week :     Explain  tuner,  audion  control. 

9th  Week :  Describe  the  "phone"  itself  and  how  house 
gas  pipes  or  water  pipes  that  have  actual  ground  connec- 
tions may  be  used  for  earth  circuit. 

10th  Week:  Explain  the  use  of  the  long  wire  about  100 
feet  long  in  the  indoor  aerial  set ;  the  function  of  galena 
crystals. 

1 1th  Week :  Show  class  or  better  allow  pupils  to  bring 
in  programs  of  music,  news  of  the  day,  operas  that  have 
been  broadcasted  the  day  before.  This  will  arouse  curiosity 
and  renew  desire  to  procure  an  outfit. 

12th  Week :  Prepare  maps  showing  transmitting  range 
of  various  kinds  of  apparatus. 

13th  Week :  Describe  storage  batteries.  Secure  a  copy 
for  class,  of  Secretar\-  Hoover's  Keynote  Speech  (class 
officers  should  write  for  it.)  Locate  and  find  out  ratio  of 
radiophone  service  of  stations  at  Newark,  East  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Fort  Wood,  N.  Y..  Springfield,  Arlington,  "Va., 
Detroit,  Schenectady.  Where  is  W  J  Z,  K  D  K  A,  K  Y  W, 
etc? 

14th  Week:  Licenses  required  from  U.  S.  government. 
What  is  meant  by  an  1,800  metre  wave  length? 


15th  Week:  (a)  radio  phoning  or  radio  telegraphing 
may  also  be  conducted  from  airplanes  if  a  ground  connec- 
tion can  be  secured.  Ask  class  to  find  out  the  method  used. 
Give  the  class  a  tip.  Read  page  3  of  The  Radio  Globe, 
March  4,  1922,  for  clear  explanation.  Note  in  the  picture  of 
the  Miami,  Bimini,  Nassau  airplane. 

One — the  four  insulated  standards  on  the  wings 

Two — the  trailing  phospor  bronze  cable  with  weight  at- 
tached. 

Three — air  acting  as  conductor  to  ground. 

16th  Week  :  Meaning  of  volt,  voltage,  variometers,  vari- 
ocuplers,  crystal  detector  set,  tuner  panel,  insulator,  con- 
denser, antenna. 

17th  Week :  Describe  and  if  possible  secure  the  parts  of 
a  two-step  amplifier.  (See  N.  Y.  Globe,  Feb.  4  and  March  4, 
for  directions  for  making  a  regenesative  set.) 

Parts  Required 

1.  Amplifying  transformer 

2.  vacuum  tube  sockets 

3.  amplifying  bulbs 

4.  filament  rheostat 

5.  double  circuit  telephone  jack 

6.  single    circuit    telephone    jack 

7.  telephone  plug 

8.  Binding  posts 

9.  Bokelite  or  hard  rubber,  9  inches  long  by  6  inches 

wide 

10.  old  screws,  nuts,  etc. 

(See  diagrams  and  directions  N.  Y.   Globe  Radio  of  March 
4,  1922). 

18th  Week:  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  may  see  sets  in 
operation  at  American  Electro  Technical  Apparatus  Co.,  235 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City, 

Herbert  &  Huesgen  Co.,  18  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Formica  Insulatory  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  (formica 
is  a  resinous  comixisition,  made  into  tubes,  rods,  sheets  for 
insulation.  Being  anhydrous,  it  is  weather  proof,  warp  proof, 
water  proof.) 

N.  Y.  Wireless  Telephone  Co.,  82  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

19th  A^^eek.  Locate  on  your  map  the  following  places  where 
speech  transmitted  by  the  Western  Electric  Company 
located  at  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City  was  heard.  The  station  is 
known  as  2  BX.     The  apparatus  used  was : 

One  transmitter:  Western  Electric  1-A.  radio  telephone 
transmitter,  500  Watts  output. 

Two :  250- Watt  vacuum  tubes — two  for  oscillators,  two 
for  modulators. 

Three:     Speech  amplifier — 50- Watt  tube. 

Four :  Antenna  on  roof  of  West  Street  Building — -13 
stories  high. 

Five:     Metre  Wave  Length — 450. 

Six :  Filament  Current  of  28  amperes  at  14  volts. 

Seven:  Plate  Current  18  amperes  at  1,500  volts. 

The  speech  was  heard  on  a  steamship  1,000  miles  West 
of  San  Francisco.  How  far  is  S.  F.  from  N.  Y.  ?  Also  at 
Catalina  Islands,  South  Maria,  Oakland,  San  Anselmo,  Pina, 
Clifton  (Arizona),  Silver  City  and  Roswell,  'Vera  Cruz, 
Halifax. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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7B.     PLAN   OF  WORK.     RELATING  THE  SCHOOL 
TO  CITY  LIFE. 

The  grade  teachers  of  Xew  York  City  Have  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  arouse  civic  service  and  to  develop  a  sense  of 
community  responsibility  in  their  pupils.  Thus  the  instructor 
is  paving  the  way  for  his  future  citizen  to  realize  his  obliga- 
tions, to  protect  his  rights  and  those  of  others.  At  the  same 
time  this  instruction  should  reach  the  homes  of  the  parents 
through  these  day  school  pupils  so  that  all  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  our  metropolis  will  understand  what  the  status  of  a 
citizen  of  the  present  time  is,  and  how  he  can  aid  the  munici- 
pal happiness,  health,  and  prosperity  of  our  cosmopolitan 
aggregate  of  residents. 

How  can  this  be  done?  By  taking  over  excellent  courses 
of  study  and  the  syllabuses  prepared  by  our  Board  of  Asso- 
ciate Superintendents,  and  dividing  this  carefully  constructed 
curricula  into  short,  complete  units  of  instruction  that  shall 
directly  function  into  an  intimate  relationship  and  helpfulness 
to  develop  the  pupils'  character.  The  aim  must  be  for  a 
realization  by  the  pupil  of  real  purpose  of  study — to  convert 
his  information  into  projects  for  overcoming  daily  life  exi- 
gencies. In  other  words  the  instructor  should  present  ma- 
terial to  develop  daily  life  efficiency  in  this  varied  city  life. 

Therefore  plan  your  work  to  bring  out  prominently  some 
topic  to  help  sectire  a  safety,  happiness,  spiritual  and  moral 
growth  of  its  pupil.  Let  every  plan  unobtrusively  and  uncon- 
sciously contain  information  and  implied  plan  for  a  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  will  guide  from  danger  and 
lead  him  to  react  always  in  the  manner  a  good  citizen  should. 

Apply  your  oral  and  silent  reading,  reproduction,  transcrip- 
tion, model  compositions,  anecdotes  and  incidents  for  conversa- 
tion by  weeks. 

1st    Week.     Facts  relating  to  health  of  child  and  of  parent. 

2nd  Week.     Facts  relating  to  hygenic  cleanliness. 

3rd  Week.  Facts  relating  to  nutritious,  economical  food 
value. 

4th  Week.     Facts  relating  to  safety  in  streets. 

5th  Week.     Facts  relating  to  safety  in  buildings. 

6th  Week.  Facts  relating  to  proper  weight,'*'height,  heart 
beats. 

7th  Week.  Facts  relating  to  care  of  books  and  class  room 
property. 

8th  Week.  Facts  relating  to  care  of  school  buildings  and 
its  upkeep.  (Reduce  breakage  of  windows,  de- 
facing walls.) 

9th  Week.     Facts  relative  to   sanitation   and  drainage. 
10th  Week.     Facts  relative  to  co-operation  with  street  clean- 
ing, fire,  police,  health,  tenement  house  depart- 
ments. 
11th  Week.     Facts    relative    to    good    work    of    Red    Cross, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish  Welfare.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  S.  I.  C.  P.,  and  Philan- 
tropic  Association. 
12th  Week.     Cleanliness  of  all  parts  of  body. 
13th  Week.     Putting    into    practical    application    the    civic 
welfare  feature  emphasized  in  the  various  cir- 
culars of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Wm. 
L.  Ettinger. 


14th  Week.  Same  lor  proclamations  of  Mayor  John  F. 
Hylan  or  Commissioner  of  Health  Dr.  Cope- 
land. 

15th  Week.  Extracts  on  articles  from  the  press  of  New 
York  City  regarding  "How  to  make  New  York 
City  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live  in," 

16th  Week,  Current  events  from  magazines  of  the  same 
purport. 

17th  Week.  Knowledge  of  the  streets,  subways,  modes  of 
transportation  in  New  York. 

18th  Week.  The  parks,  theatres,  museums,  public  buildings 
of  New  York. 

19th  Week.  To  make  realize  benefits  of  school  and  how  to 
obtain  the  maximum  benefits. 

20th  Week.  The  formation  of  habits  of  thrift,  concentration, 
honesty,  courtesy,  industry. 

7B— THE  STUDY  PERIOD 

Advice  to  Pupils. 

Ask  your  pupils  the  questions :  Are  you  looking  at  "some- 
thing" this  way?  (1)  Place  object  book  before  mirror.  (2) 
Remove  object.  (3)  Ask  pupil  where  is  .the  image  in  the 
glass.  Gone.  Is  this  way  you  look.  Is  there  any  image 
left  in  your  brain  (explain  this  to  children).  Now,  or  day 
before,  ask  the  children  to  bring  a  photograph  of  himself  or 
herself  to  school.  (1)  Look  at  the  picture.  (2)  Move  it 
away.  (3)  Does  image  taken  by  camera  (explain  to  pupils) 
still  remain?  Yes,  the  image  remains.  Your  eye  is  both  a 
mirror  and  a  camera.  When  you  merely  look  it  is  a  mirror. 
When  you  actually  look,  see,  image,  remember  it  is  a  camera. 
What  kind  of  eyes  should  we  all  have?  This  device  will  help 
develop  keen,  actual  observation  with  clear  concepts.  We 
have  also  taught  meaning  of  synonyms  look — see — observe. 
Also  impress  the  difference  between  the  mirror  reflection  just 
for  the  moment  the  image  and  the  mind  reflecting  or  thinking 
about  the  image  while  it  is  before  the  eye  and  in  the  mind's 
eye.  Show  them  that  by  reflecting  (thinking)  while  they  look 
and  after  they  look  they  are  really  studying  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  teacher  studies. 

Applications  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  phonics,  arithmetic, 
oral  and  silent  reading  are  now  given.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  listen,  to  talk,  to  write  after  reflection  as  to  look  at  every- 
thing thoughtfully.  The  same  is  true  of  anything  we  taste, 
touch,  manipulate  (as  in  plaster  material),  draw,  construct. 
Well  these  little  tricks  of  the  learning  process;  we  look  for 
likes  and  dislikes.  Then  ask  them  to  do  so  in  the  lesson  plan 
you  have  arranged. 

7B — A  Group  of  Words  Formed  from  Stem,  Tend,  Tens. 
Project  for  Pupils. 

Form  a  similar  list  for  pend,  pens. 
STRETCH. 
KEY-WORD,  TEND,  TENS. 
Tendon,  a  cartilage  that  admits  of  stretching. 
Distend,  to  stretch  apart  (is). 
Attend,  to  give  head  to,  stretch  at  (ad). 
Contend,  to  strive  with,  stretch  zv-ith  (con). 
Extend,  to  stretch  out  (ex). 
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Intend,  to  have  in  mind,  to  stretch  upon  (in). 
Pretend,  to  make  believe,  to  spread,  or  stretch  a  disguise  be- 
fore (pre). 

Sahtend,  to  stretch  under,  or  opposite,  to  an  angle. 

Tense,  stretched. 

Tension,  stretching. 

Intense,  extreme,  stretched  upon  (in). 

THE  SOCIALIZED  RECITATION  PLAN— HISTORY 

The  Socialized  Recitation  seeks  to  relieve  the  tedium  or 
monotony  of  the  class  room  for  the  pupils,  to  reduce  its  for- 
mality and  its  unlikeness  to  life.  The  class  resolves  itself 
into  a  group  of  explorers  on  a  search  for  knowledge  or  a 
committee  with  self  formulated  and  self  adopted  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. The  teacher  is  selected  as  a  guide,  a  counsellor  or  a 
big  brother,  or  a  smart  sister,  who  suggests,  occasionally  con- 
tributes, constantly  watches  (and  interferes  when  necessary). 
The  amount  of  origination,  initiative  and  self  reliance  devel- 
oped by  the  pupils  will  depend  (1)  on  the  age  and  grade  of 
children,  (2)  the  class  room  equipment,  (3)  the  hereditary, 
environment  and  training  of  the  pupils,  (4)  the  resources  and 
enthusiasm  and  tact  of  the  class  teacher.  The  child  is  getting 
a  training  not  only  in  the  lesson  of  the  day  but  in  social  co- 
operation with  his  peers.  This  should  be  made  to  function 
elsewhere.  We  are  placing  before  the  child  life  situations. 
He  experiences  the  stimulation  of  these  reactions.  The  child 
is  learning  how  to  learn ;  he  is  the  center,  the  motive  power, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  passive  recipient  of  some  isolated 
fragment  of  instruction. 

The  class  should  elect  a  leader. 

The  teacher  may  sit  with  the  class  or  on  the  side  at  the 
reference  shelf  or  library  alcove.  Do  not  allow  a  few  natural 
leaders  to  monopolize.  Adroitly  guide  discussion  on  essential 
points  along  a  logical  route. 

Plan  for  5A-5B,  6A-6B. 

To-day  at  2  P.  M.  we  shall  have  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Colonial  History  Club.  Those  who  would  like  to  join  please 
write  a  letter  of  application. 

Ask  your  parents'  approval  in  writing.  (This  is  to  secure 
home  co-operation  and  interest). 

Request  pupils  to  send  one  delegate  to  work  shop  to  make 
a  bulletin  board  or  to  secure  outside  of  school  a  piece  of  box 
for  the  notice  board.     At  the  first  meeting  officers  are  elected. 

The  purposes  of  the  club  are  talked  about.  A  committee  on 
pictures  is  selected. 

The  main  topic  or  the  purpose  of  our  n:eeting  is  to  find 
out  all  we  can,  wherever  we  can  get  true  information  about 
(in  5A)  the  early  Colonists.  (SB)  The  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  etc.,  according  to  grade. 

The   class   now   divides   itself   into   committees   of  three   to 


report  at  next  meeting ;  each  have  some  particular  patriot  to 
look  up.  Each  committee,  after  its  conference,  rejoins  the 
club  or  society.  How  shall  we  get  the  maps;  the  large  wall 
maps;  pictures  of  Boston,  Concord,  Lexington;  how  shall  we 
get  other  history  books  to  study?  What  8B  or  6B  boy  can 
give  us  some  advice.  Assignments  are  then  made  by  the 
president  of  the  club  for  a  report  at  next  meeting.  The  above 
may  be  reversed  by  having  the  committees  meet  after  the 
regular  meeting  has  adjourned.  Varying  the  program  enlivens 
the  meeting,  or  keeps  up  spontaneity. 

Perhaps  the  club  will  decide  at  the  next'  meeting  that  it  is 
better  to  all  study  up  about  one  patriot  at  a  time.  Let  them 
experience  and  experiment.. 

SOCIALIZED  RECITATION,  GEOGRAPHY. 

Form  the  American  Travellers'  League. 

Each  pupil  is  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  a  league  as  in 
baseball. 

Topic  :  The  climate  of  Florida  ;  its  seasons  ;  its  resorts  ;  its 
routes :  the  expense ;  the  benefits. 

Talk  on  travelogues,  heard  or  read.  Maps,  folders,  pictures, 
where  obtained  free. 

Topic  2,  Atlantic  City;  Topic  3,  California;  Topic  4,  place 
around  New  York  City. 

In  arithmetic,  the  buying  of  a  house,  as  here  indicated  may 
he  used.  Or  figuring  out  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  on  its  way 
as  wool  from  farmer  to  final  purchaser.  In  the  arithmetic 
work  the  class  might  organize  itself  into  the  Junior  Victrola 
.'^hop,  the  Young  Merchants'  Clothing  Store,  The  Manhattan 
.\venue  Girls'  Suit  &  Cloak  Store,  The  Classy  Toy  Mart,  The 
School  Chain  Store,  The  U  and  I  Store,  etc. 

A     MODEL     COMPOSITION— A     MODEL     GIVING 
INFORMATION  ON  EVENTS  OR  TOPICS  OF 
•         CURRENT  INTEREST 

N.-\Tiox.\r.  Thrift  D.-w. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  17,  1706.  Let 
every  American  boy  and  girl  celebrate  thrifty  Ben's  birthday. 
Talk  at  home  about  him  to  your  parents.  Go  to  the  library 
and  get  a  history  of  Franklin.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  to  the 
class  his  autobiography.  Your  history  will  tell  you  how  great 
and  wise  Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  service,  in  economy,  in 
diplomacy  and  as  a  writer  of  excellent  proverbs  and  shrewd 
common  sense.  What  else  will  you  be  able  to  tell  at  home 
about  this  wonderful,  versatile  patriot? 

Let  Jan.  17  be  National  Thrift  Day  in  all  homes,  factories, 
offices  and  schools.  That  fine  old  patriotic  society,  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Norton  originated  the  idea.  Now  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  are  celebrating  it  annually  Eventually  this  great 
recognition  of  thrift,  of  social  service,  of  co-operation,  of 
annihilation  of  waste  and  its  originator,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
will  spread  all  over  our  Union.  Celebrate  it  every  17th 
of  the  month. 
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PURVEYORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  YOUNG  AMERICA 

For  thirty  years  outfitters  of 
America's   best    Playgrounds 


Write  for  Catalog  and  any  Special  Counsel 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


Recreation 

CHICOPEE 


Engineers 

MASS. 


*First  it  was  the  Base  Ball  only;  Now  we  cover  the  World  of  Sport 


8A-8B.     COMPOSITION   AND   READING. 

8  A. — Extensive  reading:  Bootes  extending  the  pupils' 
knowledge  of  American  history,  ideals,  and  institutions. 

8A. — Composition:     Oral  and  Written. 

8B. — Reproducing  Stories,  Incidents,  Anecdotes,  Obser- 
vance of  Holidays  and  National  Hero  Birthday  Anniversaries. 

During  April  the  teacher  can  utilize  the  various  suggestions 
given  above  from  the  new  course  of  study  by  preparing  for 
an  intensive  study  by  the  pupils  of  the  life  of  Ulysses  Simpson 
Grant.  The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Grant  will  be  observed 
April  27,  1922.  The  committee  has  prepared  for  country- 
wide celebration. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Grant 
Monument  Association,  which  controls  Grant's  Tomb,  has  is- 
sued to  the  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  through- 
out the  United  States  recommendations  for  the  observance 
of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Grant  on  April  27,  1922. 
The  committee  urges : 

"That  the  National  Government  be  requested  to  take  appro- 
priate action  for  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  dedication  of  the  Grant  Memorial  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  27th  of  April  next. 

"That  the  State  Legislatures,  Governors  of  the  several 
States  and  municipal  officers  be  urged  to  take  suitable  action 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  great  lessons  taught 
by  General  Grant's  steadfast  adherence  to  his  country's  cause 
in  the  time  of  severest  trial,  and  that  all  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  land  be  invited  to  celebrate  the  notable  event. 

"That    special   commemorative    services    be    held    at    Point 


Pleasant,  Ohio,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  at  Riverside,  New 
York,  the  place  of  his  burial. 

"That  patriotic  exercises  be  held  on  that  day  in  the  schools 
and  churches  of  the  land.  Your  committee  further  recom- 
mends that  the  incoming  commander-in-chief  be  authorized 
to  formulate  a  program  or  order  of  exercises  for  the  use  of 
posts  on  that  occasion,  and  that  all  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  able,  shall 
participate  in  some  simple  yet  direct  way  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Ulysses  S.   Grant. 

"That  all  patriotic  societies  and  organizations  representing 
the  several  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  at  any  time 
participated,  be  requested  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary,  and  that  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  all  orders  allied  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  be  invited  to  join  with  us  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  General  Grant." 

The  members  of  the  committee  are:  Eli  Torrance,  Wash- 
ington Gardner,  W.  J.  Patterson,  Col.  D.  R.  Stowits,  Henry 
J.  Seely.  W.  S.  Matthews,  John  W.  Inman,  O.  H.  Oldroyd 
and  E.  L.  Hawk. 

Place  the  matter  of  appropriate  exercises  before  your  class 
as  a  project  in  March.  Ask  them  to  propose  suitable  books 
to  read  for  getting  the  facts  of  his  life.  Let  them  decide  what 
form  the  commemoration  shall  take:  (1)  pageant,  (2)  drama, 
(3)  tableau,  (4)  recitation.  What  individuals  and  what  so- 
cieties shall  be  invited?  Where  shall  it  be  held?  When? 
Whom  shall  we  send  tickets  to?  Shall  the  tickets  be  printed 
or  written?  Cost,  with,  without  envelopes.  .\11  these  prob- 
lems will  greatly  interest  the  pupils. 
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ENGLISH    COMPOSITION— 8th   YEAR. 

Model  Whole  Composition  for  Study,  Analysis, 
Comparison 
Plan  4  Lessons  for  March 
Model  Whole  Composition. 
Aim  to  develop  knowledge  of  New  York  City  to  show  news- 
paper style  in  describing  places  of  interest.     There  is  material 
for  a  month's  work  on  this  excellent  selection.     It  shows  one 
mode  of  description. 

NEW  TRI-BOROUGH  BRIDGE 

Port  Authority  Will  Include  Structure  in  Its  Report. 

Announcement  was  made  last  week  that  the  Port  Authority 
will  include  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  the  construction 
of  the  tri-borough  bridge  from  the  Bronx  and  East  125th 
Street  to  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

The  erection  of  such  a  structure  has  been  advocated  for 
several  years  by  John  Lyons,  Secretary  of  State;  the  Hon. 
Frank  Bowers,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue ;  F.  J.  H.  Kracke, 
Appraiser  of  the  Port ;  B.  Walter  Barnett,  Joseph  Savage, 
former  Water  Register ;  Martin  Ansorge,  Martin  Healy, 
Sheriff  Percival  Nagel,  Louis  Cuvillier,  Senator  Dugan  and 
most  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Queens,  Harlem  and 
the  Bronx. 

B.  Walter  Barnett,  one  of  the  pioneer  Harlem  advocates  of 
the  bridge,  said  yesterday  : 

"We  feel  that  the  erection  of  the  bridge  is  an  assured  fact 
It  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  should  have  been  erectea 
years  ago. 

"If  correctly  informed,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  entire  Greater  New  York  City  reside  north  of  Fifty-nintli 
Street,  which  would  include  Yorkville,  Riverside  Drive  sec- 
tion, Harlem,  Washington  Heights,  Dyckman  section,  and  the 
great  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  not  forgetting  the  Long  Island 
shore  where  lie  Astoria,  Flusliing,  Whitestone  and  other  sec- 
tions. At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary  for  people  of  these 
sections,  if  driving,  to  go  south  in  great  congestion  to  narrow 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  thence  east  to  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  and 
then  north  again  if  they  desire  to  reach  upper  Queens,  Astoria, 
Flushing,  Whitestone,  Elmhurst,  Great  Neck,  Port  Jefferson, 
Huntington,  Oyster  Bay  and  hundreds  of  other  towns,  or,  vice 
versa,  if  the  parties  are  traveling  by  subway  or  'L'  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  local  trains  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  make  a  trip 
that  would  seem  like  one  around  the  world,  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  upper  Manhattan  or  the  Bronx. 

"Due  to  great  traffic  on  narrow  Fifty-ninth  Street  it  has  been 
suggested  on  various  occasions  that  this  street  should  be 
widened.  This  would  cost  millions  without  making  the  sav- 
ing of  from  one  to  two  hours  in  time  for  the  people  in  Astoria 
or  upper  Manhattan. 

"The  building  of  this  bridge,  we  believe,  would  divert  traffic 
from  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  and  upper  New  York 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  travel  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  would 
be  so  lessened  as  to  render  the  widening  of  that  street  un- 
necessary. 

"In  looking  at  the  question  of  the  bridge  from  the  Queens 
side  it  will  be  found  that  people  from  Astoria  desiring  to  go 
to  upper  Manhattan  or  the  Bronx  have  a  trip  of  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  and  one-half  hours,  which  by  the  new  bridge 
would  be  reduced  to  one-half  hour. 


"Then,  too,  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  bridge  leads  them  nowhere 
There  is  not  one  express  subway  or  'L'  station  in  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  no  trunk  line  railroad,  no  ferry  to  New  Jersey,  no  boat 
landings  on  the  Hudson  or  East  River  and  scarcely  a  theatre 
or  shopping  district.  At  125th  Street  are  to  be  found  a  busi- 
ness center  of  great  importance,  numbers  of  banks,  theatres, 
hotels,  dry  goods  stores,  and,  in  fact,  branches  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  city. 

"At  First  Avenue  is  to  be  found  the  terminal  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Harlem  branch  lines,  which 
run  to  New  Rochelle;  the  Boston  &  Westchester  lines,  which 
run  to  White  Plains  and  Port  Chester ;  at  Second  Avenue  is 
to  be  found  an  express  'L'  station ;  at  Third  Avenue  is  to  be 
found  the  express  'L'  station;  at  Lexington  Avenue  is  to  be 
found  the  express  station  of  the  subway,  running  direct  to 
Pelham  Bay,  Woodlawn  and  East  180th  Street;  at  Park  Ave- 
nue is  to  be  found  the  Union  Station  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  Harlem  Raihoad  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  at  which  stop  all  local  and  most  of  their 
express  trains. 

"At  Lenox  Avenue  is  to  be  found  the  express  subway  station 

of  the  Seventh  Avenue  line;  at  Eighth  Avenue  is  to  be  found 

an  express  'L'  station  connecting  with  the  Putnam  Railroad 

for  Westchester  County;  at  Broadway  is  to  be  found  a  subway 

express  station  for  Washington  Heights;  at  the  Hudson  River 

are  to  be   found  docks   for  the  Albany  night  and   day  lines. 

Coney  Island  boats,  the  new  State  Park,  etc." 

Model  Whole  Corporation. 

(Theme.) 

THE    POWER    OF    COMPOUND    INTEREST. 

The  growing  power  of  compound  interest  is  remarkable. 
For  instance,  if  the  Indians  who  sold  the  Island  of  Manhattan 
to  the  Dutch  in  1626  for  $24  had  invested  this  amount  at  3j/2 
per  cent  compounded  semi-annually,  it  would  now  amount  to 
$692'749.46.  If  this  amount  were  invested  in  conservative 
securities  yielding  the  same  amount  of  interest  it  would  yield 
24  incomes  of  $1,000  each  or  nearly  five  incomes  of  $5,000  each. 

The  rapid  growth  when  the  principal  is  also  added  to  is 
especially  striking.  For  instance,  $100  a  month  placed  ai  3^ 
per  cent  interest  will  amount  in  ten  years  to  $14,220.90  and  in 
twenty  years  to  $34,340.40.  In  thirty  years  it  would  equal 
$62,806.90  and  would  pay  an  annual  interest  return  of 
$2,198.20.  These  amounts  may  be  multiplied  or  divided  to 
show  the  approximate  comparative  figures  if  more  or  less  is 
steadily  saved. 

If  a  parent  will  deposit  $10  at  oVj  per  cent  interest  when  a 
child  is  born  and  will  add  a  similar  amount  each  month  until 
this  child  is  twenty-one  years  old,  compounding  the  interest 
semi-annually,  a  credit  of  $3,767.33  will  have  been  created,  a 
respectable  sum  for  a  business  nest-egg  or  for  any  desired  pur- 
pose. These  few  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
You  may  remember  the  problems  you  were  given  to  solve  in 
your  school  days  emphasizing  the  importance  of  compound 
interest. 

Do  you  think  that  because  you  may  only  be  able  to  save  a 
small  amount  at  a  time  that  an  account  will  not  be  to  your 
advantage.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  well- 
to-do  people  maintain  such  accounts  for  their  children,  start- 
ing when  the  youngsters  are  small  and  adding  a  few  dollars 
a  week  or  month  until  maturity.  The  cumulative  growth  of 
such  deposits  is  astonishing. 
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If  you  receive  wages  or  salary,  plan  now  to  become  inde- 
pendent. If  you  plan  to  engage  in  a  business  venture  of  your 
own  in  a  few  years,  start  now  to  establisb  a  connection  with 
a  great  commercial  bank  that  can  extend  you  every  possible 
banking  service.  If  you  are  well-to-do.  make  provision  in 
this  way  for  a  substantial  credit  for  your  growing  children 
or  any  other  dependents  you  may  have. 

Don't  allow  yourself  or  those  dependent  on  you  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances  that  may  possibly  change  for  ihe  ■ 
worse  some  time.  A  bank  account  has  been  a  friend  in  need 
to  thousands;  here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  provide  your- 
self or  your  dependents  with  a  sure  antidote  for  unemplo}- 
ment,  illness,  hard-times  or  other  misfortune.  Special  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  make  the  opening  of  an  acconni  in 
this  department  a  simple  matter,  quickly  handled. 

Progress  in  the  world  comes  from  improvements  that  are  the 
result  of  thrift  and  foresight  and  no  w.ords  can  overstate  the 
feelings  of  security  that  comes  from  having  money  in  the 
bank. —  [Reproduced  (condensed)  from  an  ad  in  the  Xew 
York  Daily  Times,  Dec.  27,  1921,  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  Forty-second  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.] 

A  Model  Paragraph — Description. 
THE  TOYMAKER  OF  CHALONS. 
First  Prize  in  the  Leo  Lebowich  Short  Story  Contest. 
The  town  of  Chalons  lay  quiet  and  peaceful  near  the  Marne 
River.  The  little  cottages,  surrounded  by  gay  gardens  and 
rich  orchards,  were  spots  of  color  against  the  gracious  blue  of 
the  sky, and  the  fragrant  green  of  the  meadows.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  was  the  little  home  and  workshop  of  "Oncle" 
Pierre,  beloved  of  all  the  people  of  Chalons  but  most  especially 
the  friend  of  the  children.  In  back  of  his  modest  little  house 
was  his  workshop — a  place  of  delight  to  the  children,  for 
"Oncle"  Pierre  was  a  toy  maker  and  loved  to  use  his  skill  for 
the  happiness  of  the  little  ones.  As  soon  as  school  was  over, 
they  rushed  to  the  workshop,  called  by  them  "the  enchanted' 
place."  Here  they  sat  on  little  boxes  and  watched  old  "Oncle's" 
deft  fingers  fashion  the  little  toys  that  meant  so  nuich  to  them. 
Sometimes  he  told  them  stories  of  valiant  Frenchmen  of  days 
past  and  sometimes  fairy  stories.  The  good  people  of  Chalons 
shook  their  heads  at  the  notions  "Oncle"  put  into  the  heads  of 
the  children ;  especially  one  mother,  whose  small  son  had  one 
day  deplored  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  born  in  Corsica  so 
he  could  become  a  second  Napoleon.  But  Pere  Gounod,  the 
kindly  old  village  priest,  smiled  tenderly  when  he  heard  this 
talk  and  said  that  "Oncle"  did  more  to  inspire  true  patriotism 
and  love  of  their  dear  France  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  than 
a  hundred  histories. — By  Angela  Carrara.  Continued  in  the 
Oriole,  the  Bushwick  High  School  magazine,  Nov.,  1921  ; 
Thomas  L.  Boyle,  Chairman. 

ENGLISH— 8B. 

(  Continued  from  January,  1922) 
In  the  third  reading,  the  teacher  must  skilfully  provide 
proper  motivation  or  the  class  will  lose  interest.  Many 
prominent  educational  experts  are  against  a  third  read- 
ing. It  all  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and 
the  method  she  follows. 

In  the  first   reading  the  teacher  paddled  tiie  canoe  for 
the  pupil,   in   the  second  reading  he   paddled   his  own  canoe. 


'7F  WE  MADE  IT,  ITS  RIGHT' 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,       Schools       and       Associations 

15  JOHN  STREET        NEW  YORK 

Bronx  Branch:  1900  Bathgate  Ave. 

CLASS,  FRATERNITY,  CLUB  AND 
SOCIETY  PINS,  BUTTONS  AND 
RINGS,  MEDALS,  STERLING 
SILVER  CUPS,  BADGES. 


Pho 


Cortland  8143 


ASK  TO   SEE 

*THE  NEWEST" 

A  unique  and  substantial  ring  with  oddly  formed  mono- 
gram, family  crest,  fraternity  insignia,  etc.,  struck  abso- 
lutely in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  carved  dies,  set  with  a 
FINE  DIAMOND  and  birthstone,  including  raised  gold 
monogram,  completely  finished. 

Solid   in-Karaf    CM  Solid  14- Karat  Cold 

$12.00 Large  Size $13.50 

9.50 Medium   Size    10.50 

7.50 Small   Size    8.50 

Large    Size    for   Men        Medium    ami    Sn-all    Size   to    Match,    for    Women 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


For  the  third  reading  he  is  in  a  hydroplane  taking  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  his  former  tours.  Indeed,  he  is  not 
reading  at  all  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  or  in  a  way 
he  has  read  before.  He  is  not  reading  the  book,  the  book 
is  reading  him.  It  is  asking  him  questions  to  answer.  It 
says  (Selections  by  pupils)  : 
I.     A.  What  passages  or  lines  did  you  like  best  ?    Find  it. 

B.     What    event    or    episode    was    the    most    exciting? 
Look  for  it.     Place  it  in  N.  B. 

C.  What   narrative   impressed  you   as   most   realistic? 

Tell  it  to  me  from  book. 

D.  What  part  would  you  best  like  to  act?      Read  it 

to  me. 

E.  What    selection   would   you   care   most   to   read   to 

your  parent  or  accjuaintances  ?  Copy  it  in  your 
Literature  Note  Book. 

F.  What  character  do  you  like  best?    Gather  together 

all  the  author  says  or  shows  about  him.  Do  you 
think  he  is  true  to  his  own  idea?  Show  me  the 
appropriate  places. 

G.  What  lines  appear  untrue  or  contradictory  to  you? 

Show  this  by  quotations. 

SPELLING  RULES— 5B.      ■ 

(Continued  from  page  106) 

Rule  XVL     Words  that  end  in  silent  e  keep  this  e  before 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant.  •'■'' 

place  -f"  ment  ':  1>oG'1 
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all  drop  e 
before  suffix  ment 


Rule  XV'II.  Words  that  end  in  silent  e  drop  the  e  before 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

place  +  ing'  =  placing 
The  chief  exceptions  are 

due  4-  ly  =  duly     truly 
awe  +  full  =  awful 
argue 

acknowledge 
judge 
dye  +  ing  ^  dyeing 
(die+  ing  =  dying) 
lie     +  ing  =  lying 
(cry  +  ing  =  crying) 
Rule  XVIII.     Words  ending  in  ie  change  the  ie  to  y  before 
suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Rule  XIX.     In  order  that  the  letters  c  and  g  may  keep  the 
soft  sound  and  not  hard  sound  of  k  or  g,  the  words  that  end 
in  ce  or  ge  like  peace  or  change  keep  the  final  e  to  soften 
the  preceding  consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
peaceably,  chargeable 
outrageous 
Rule  XX.     Words  that  end  in  y  preceded  l)y  a  vowel  as  in 
buy  keep  this  y  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 
buy  +  or  =  buyer 
But  words  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  drop 
the  y,  taking  i   instead   before  all   suffixes    ( except  those 
beginning  with  i). 

duty     +  full  =  dutiful 
l)eauty  4    f"ll  =  beautiful 
cry        -|"   in?    =   crying 
try,  tried,  trying 

BUSINESS    LETTERS— 6A. 

(Continued  from  pai^v  lOS) 

Type  V.  Letter  asking  for  money  to  be  sent  before  goods 
are  shipped. 

Type  VI.  Letter  stating  money  was  sent  but  goods  were 
not  received. 

Type  VII.     .-\s  above,  goods  damaged  or  some  missing. 

Type  IX.  Ordering  goods  by  telegram. 

Type  X.     Asking  firm  to  send  a  sample. 

Type  XL     .\sking  firm  to  send  a  salesman. 

The  XI  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  middle  man  or  third 
party.     All  the  others  were  between  the  maker  and  purchaser. 

Tvpe  XII.  Letter  from  seller  (the  pupil)  .stating  that  he 
regrets  no  further  order  was  received. 

Type  XIII.  Letter  stating  new,  stylish,  easily  sellable  stock 
has  just  been  received. 

Type  XIV.  .  Letter  about  the  business  discounts  that  are 
given  for  larger  order  and  quick  payments. 

Type  XV.     Letter  about  failure  to  pay  promptly. 

T)'pe  XVI.    Letter  from  buyer  about  poor  quality  of  goods. 

Type  XVII.  Letter  from  buyer  about  shortage,  breakage, 
delay  in  receiving  goods. 

Type  XIX.  Letter  from  buyer  that  he  is  giving  uj)  his  re- 
tail department  and  is  going  into  the  wholesale  business. 

Type  XX.  Letter  from  buyer  that  he  decided  to  trade  else- 
where unless  he  gets  better  terms. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  go  to  business  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  get  information  and  sample  letters  anfl  letter  heads. 

Keep  all  the  letters  in  an  individual  envelope  for  each  pupil 


arranged  chronologically.  A  good  device  is  to  allow  him  to 
answer  his  own  letters  later  in  the  term.  The  teacher  should 
occasionally  put  on  the  board  a  model  letter  for  each  pupil 
(1)  to  improve  and  (2)   to  answer. 

SCIENCE— 7A-8B. 

{Continued  from  page  112) 

20th  Week.  Tell  pupils  to  read  the  Radio  Columns  of 
newspapers.  Editions  such  as  the  March  Science  and 
Invention  describing  the  radiotrola.  Also  consult  Radio 
News,  Practical  Electric's  and  Scientific  American.  Write 
to  dealers  for  catalogs. 

Premier  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  78  5  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  C. 

De  Forest  Radio  Telg.  &  Telph.  Co.  N.  Y.  C. 

RADIO  DICTIONARY 

Watch  This  Column  Every  Day.     It  Will  Help  You  Under- 
stand the  Terms  LTsed  in  Radio 
N.  Y.  Eve.  Mail  Alarch  4th. 

CONVERTER — A  machine  used  to  convert  alternating 
current  to  direct  current  or  vice  versa. 

CRYSTAL  DETECTOR— A  device  used  to  rectify  radio- 
frequency  currents  to  direct  impulses  which  affect  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  telephone  receivers. 

COUNTERPOISE— An  artificial  ground.  A  large 
amount  of  sheet  metal  or  wire  spread  out  and  insulated 
from  the  ground.  Such  an  arrangement  is  sometimes  used 
in  place  of  a  ground. 

COUPLING — A  non-metal  connection  between  two 
radio  circuits  formed  by  two  coils  of  wire.  One  may  be 
placed  inside  the  other  or  near  it.  A  receiving  transformer 
or  loose  coupler  is  an  example,,  of  an  "inductive  coupling." 

CYCLE — Two  complete  alterations  of  an  alternating 
current  is  called  a  cycle. 

CODE — Combination  of  dots  and  dashes  to  form  the 
various  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

CORE — The  soft  iron  or  steel  center  of  an  electro- 
magnet. 

CONDENSER,  VARIABLE— A  condenser  with  a  vari- 
able capacit}'  for  storing  electro  current. 

CIRCUIT — A  complete  metal  path  traversed  by  an 
electric  current. 

CHOPPER — A  motor-driven  interrupter  used  in  connec- 
tion with  continuous  wave  radio  transmitters. 

SUMMARY      Installing  a  Wireless 

A  Receiving  Set 

One.  Locate  aerial  wires  or  antenna;  on  roof,  one  bare 
copper  wire  100  ft.  long  fasten  aerial  between  a  pole  of  your 
roof,  it  should  be  carefully  insulated  from  supporters. 

Two.     Lead  in  wire  from  antennae  to 

Three.     Wireless  set  in  a  box  and  phones. 

Four.  Connect  (3)  to  ground  by  wire  to  water  pipe. 

Five.  Lighting  switch. 

Sending  Set 

One.  Obtain  license  from  U.  S.  Government. 

Two.  Study  International  Code ;  speech  required,  10 
words  a  minute. 

Three.  Knowledge  of  mechanism. 

I  tuner,  II  detector,  III  phone. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Train  Your  Pupils  in  Silent  Reading 

The 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers 

By 

EMMA  MILLER  BOLENIUS 

7081 C  Fourth  Reader 

7081D  Fifth  Reader 

7081 E  Sixth  Reader 

7351 A  Teachers'  Manual 

In  addition  to  training  in  silent  reading  these  read- 
ers will 

Moiivate  oral  reading 
Develop  the  reading  habit  in  children 
Broaden  the  child^s  outlook 
Enable  pupils  to  do  better  work 
in  all  their  other  school  subjects. 

HOU'^HTON   MIFFLIN    COMPANY 

16  E.  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of  primary   colors   is   to   be  a   part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 

4*S 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.   122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and   one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.     One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color    Brushes  for   school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 
Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


/ 


PROVIDES 


A  Teachers'  Method  Manual  that  improves  teaching, 
secures  (1)  movement,  (2)  ease,  (I})  rapidity,  (4j 
quality;  one  for  each  firadc,  ]A  to  9B. 

A  Graded  Compendium  for  the  pupils  of  t-acli  grade, 
lA  to  9B,  at  71/2  cents  each.  Large  writing  for  small 
children  to  promote  health  and  .skill. 

Handwriting  Scales  and  Standards  for  measuring 
results. 


ON  N.  Y.  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST 

List  Numbers  7036A-H   (See  Supply  Book). 
Samples   or   catalog   upon   request. 

One  Zaner  Method  Manual  for  Teachers  is  provided 
free  to  Teachers  in  each  grade  using  Zaner  Practice 
Books  or  Conipendiums. 

ADDRESS 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.   OHIO 


SCHWARZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS 

IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 


JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 
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REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICANS  PRAISE 

TURKINGTON'S  MY  COUNTRY 

(Supply-Book  Number  8077) 
FOR 

Its  strong  national  spirit 
Its  intelligent  patriotism 
Its  nobility  of  sentiment 
Its  creation  of  civic  pride 

AND    BECAUSE 

IT  DOES  TEACH  CIVICS 
IT  IS  THE  BOOK  THAT  MAKES  GOOD  AMERICANS 

GINN  &  COMPANY        70  Filth  Avenue        MANHAHAN 


GORTON  &  PITKIN 
COMPLETE  ENGLISH  FOR  THE  GRADES 


6696a  Book  I 


3A-4B..  $0.63  6626a  Book  II   5A-6B.. 

6626b  Book  III  7A-8B..   .84 

"TRY  THIS  ON"  YOUR  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

THE  NEW  COURSE  TN  ENGLISH  CALLS  FOR   THE  FOLLOWING: 

Pages  67,  68,  69.     Prefixes — Suffixes — Stems. 


.90 


Page  59,     Important  Spelling  Habits. 

Associating    words    with    their    correct    meaning 
and  appropriate  use. 


Page  60.     Recognizing  likenesses  and   differences   in  form 
and  use. 
Use.  of  Spelling  rules — Use  of  Dictionary. 
Grouping  words  according  to  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences. 

Page  62.     Abbreviations  and  Contractions. 

Dictating    sentences    and    paragraphs    containing 
words  to  be  tested.  ^ 


Page  74.     No.  4— (all). 

Page  75.     Construction  of  Outlines  (Craftsmanship). 

Page  76.     Letter  Writing. 

Page  78.     No.  3— (all). 

Page  84—85—91. 

Page  94 — 95—96—98—99—100. 

Page  63.     Word  Parts — Synonyms — Their  use  in  composi- 
tion. 

Page  65.     Spelling  of  Titles. 

Page  66.     Spelling  rules. 
Read   it  all.      It   is   all   in   the   Gorton-Pitkin's   Complete  English  for  the   Grades. 

Open   any  one  of  the   three  books  of   this   new   series  and  note  how  all  these  points  and  many  others  are  applied. 
Do  you  like  reviews?     They  are  here! 
Do  you  like  your  material  in  compact  doses?     It  is  here! 

Do  your  teachers  want  the  material  definite— the  aim  of   each  lesson   defimte,  graded,  cumulative? 

HERE  IT  IS! 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  11  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City 

Represented  by  Mr.  George  C.  Field  and  Mr.  Joseph  Reichert  Phone  5140  Stuyvesant 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 
NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  1922  SUPPLY  LIST 


The  Heart  of  Oak  Books 

(Revised) 
BOOK  I— GRADES  lA-lB 

The  best  of  English  rhymes  and  jingles  are  con- 
tained in  Book  I.  Through  these  the  child  is  taught 
easily  to  read  and  enjoy.     List  No.  7262A. 

BOOK  II— GRADES  2A-2B 

Book  II  is  full  of  fables  and  fairy  tales  that  at  once 
arouse  the  child's  interest.  A  few  carefully  selected 
poems  are  included.     7262B. 

BOOK  III— GRADES  3A-3B 

The  children  who  use  this  book  are  interested 
chiefly  in  stories  of  the  imagination.  There  are  fairy 
tales  from  Grimm  and  from  Andersen,  and  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  Carroll.  These  naturally 
lead  the  way  into  the  open  fields -of  literature  found  in 
the  higher  books.     7262C. 

This  well  known  series  has  been  restored  to  the 
supply  list  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  the  old  fashioned  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and  Fairy  Tales. 
7234A— Kendall  Fourth  Reader,  Grades  4A-4B. 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  well  known  Kendall 


series,    and   will    strongly    appeal    to    both    pupil   and 

teacher. 

7181 E — Harrington   &  Cunningham's   First   Book   for 
Non-English  Speaking  People. 

7181F — Harrington  &  Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non- 
English   Speaking  People. 

7363 — Harrington  &  Cunningham's  Language  Lessons 
— For  Teacher's  Use. 
A  popular  series  of  Readers  specially  designed  for 

Evening  Schools,  and  C-classes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

7844B — Stone  &  Pickett's  Famous  Days  in  the  Century 

of  Invention  (For  Fifth  Year — Group  A). 
7583A — Welsh's  A   Book   of   Nursery   Rhymes,   Book 

One,   First  Year. 
Welsh's  A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Book 

Two,  First  Year. 
7986A — Stevenson's  Treasure  Island — Eighth  &  Ninth 

Years. 
8037B — Cooper's    Last    of    the    Mohicans— Eighth    & 

Ninth  Years. 
S046A— Scott's  Ivanhoe — Eighth  &  Ninth  Years. 
S045A— Long's  Old  English  Ballads,  Seventh,  Eighth 

&  Ninth  Years. 


ARIXHIVIEXIC 


6357A — Hart's  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book 
One,  Grades  7A-8B. 


6463A — Gardner   &    Murtland's    Industrial    Arith.    for 
Vocational  Schools. 


FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


6707E — O'Toole's  Practical  English  for  New  Ameri- 
cans, First  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

6707F — O'Toole's  Practical   English   for  New  Ameri- 
cans, Intermediate  Series,  Pupil's  Ed. 

6707G— O'Toole's    Practical    English,    Teacher's    Ed. 
Ten  years  of  experience  in  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners   have    gone    into    the    making    of    this    series. 
Thorough  experimenting  with  all  the  current  methods 


has  resulted  in  the  fusion  of  their  best  features  into  the 
method  incorporated  here.  Added  to  these  is  a  system 
of  sentences  developed  from  pivotal  words — Miss 
O'Toole's  distinctive  contribution  to  the  art  of  English 
teaching.  This  method,  taught  through  well-planned 
lessons,  helpful  illustrations,  and  devices  which  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  pupils,  has  earned  a  justly  high 
reputation  in  the  short  time  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  book. 


A  RECENT  AND  TIMELY  PUBLICATION 

McVENN'S  GOOD  MANNERS  AND  RIGHT  CONDUCT 

In  a  report  made  the  other  day  by  Associate  Superintendent  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  on  the  teaching  of  good  manners,  the  McVenn  books  were  specifically  named  and  recom- 
mended.   After  many  citations  made  from  these  books  the  report  concludes  as  follows : 

"  These  books  are  now  on  our  Text-Book  Supply  List  and  available  to  all  principals." 

List  No.  7909— Part  One,  5th  or  6th  Years.  List  No.  7993— Part  Two,  7th  or  8th  Years. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COIVIRAIMY 


Bcston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
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STRONG  FEATURES  OF  THE 

BOLENIUS^  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH  SERIES 

'X'HE  incidental  benefits  of  the  Project  Method  in  the  teach- 
*  ing  of  English  are  important.  The  child  acquires  useful 
skill  and  knowledge  of  many  kinds.  The  responsibility 
placed  upon  him  in  working  out  the  Projects  develops  his  mind. 
He  will  not  forget  what  he  has  learned,  for  he  has  gained  his 
knowledge  from  his  own  experience — the  greatest  of  all  teach- 
ers. His  attitude  toward  his  lessons  is  changed  from  that  of 
passive  receptivity  to  that  of  active  participation.  The  Project 
Method  as  applied  to  work  in  Elementary  English  has  back  of 
it  psychology  and  common  sense. 

¥N  the  use  of  the  Project  Method  in  teaching  English,  Emma 
*  Miller  Bolenius  is  the  pioneer  and  leader.  Her  three  books 
on  Everyday  English  constitute  a  strong,  inspiring  series 
for  training  the  language  power  of  boys  and  girls.  In  the  first 
two  books  Projects  form  the  frame  work ;  in  the  third  they  are 
used  incidentally. 

THROUGH  the  Projects  the  necessary  motivation  is  secured. 
Miss  Bolenius  has  wisely  used  only  those  Projects  that 
boys  and  girls  would  choose  for  themselves ;  they  are  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  life  of  young  people  reflected  in  the  school, 
the  home  and  the  community.  In  each  Project  the  language 
work  is  built  up  gradually  through  the  stages  of  gathering,  or- 
ganizing and  expressing  ideas. 

THE  spirit  of  reality  vit2Jizes  every  page  in  these  books. 
Throughout,  the  material  and  the  work  widen  the  pupil's 
horizon,  develop  his  initiative,  increase  his  self-possession, 
stimulate  his  patriotism,  train  him  to  be  more  efficient  and  give 
him  a  mastery  of  good  English.  The  well  -  constructed 
teaching  plan  makes  these  books  easy  for  even 
inexperienced  teachers  to  teach. 

ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN    EVERYDAY    ENGLISH 

ADVANCED  LESSONS  IN  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH 

EVERYDAY  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


100   WASHINGTON   SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 
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Business  Letter  Practice 


By  JOHN  B.  OPDYCKE 

First    Assistant,    Department    of    English,    Theodore    Roosevelt 
Hi4,'/i  School,  New  York  City. 

Business  Letter  Pracbce  is  a  book  that  deals  in  general  with  the  sub- 
ject of  commercial  English,  and  in  particular  with  business  tetter 
writing  in  all  of  its  many  invalued  and  interesting  phases.  It  is  cal- 
culated for  effective  use  in  the  late  elementary  school  years,  in  the 
junior  and  s.nior  high  schools,  in  the  business  college,  and  in  the 
Echocl  of  business  in   the  large  university. 

The  work  is  divided  about  equally  into  theory,  illustrations,  and 
practice.  The  style  thruout  is  animated  and  engaging.  The  hundreds 
cf  illustrative  letters  contain :d  in  the  book  cover  all  the  principal 
kinds  of  business  and  industrial  enterprise  in  the  country.  The  prob- 
lems for  letter  solution  are  challenging  and  stimulatng.  In  the  large, 
the  hook  affcrds  a  hberal  educat  on  in  business  principles  and  pro- 
cedures, alike  to  the  student,  the  office  worker,  and  the  general 
reader.  A  cicseup  index  makes  it  an  easily  workable  text  for  class- 
room  use. 

In  add  tion  to  a  collection  of  articles  from  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
country,  having  to  do  with  business  Enghsh  and  business  corre- 
spondence, there  is  an  introductory  synopsis  on  the  business  'etter  by 
such  business  builders  as  Charles  H.  Tobin,  Chairman,  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York;  Louis  K.  Liggett,  President  of  the 
United  Drug  Company;  Joseph  H.  Appel,  Director  of  PubUcity  in  the 
John   Wanamaker  Stores;   Roger  W.   Babson,  and   others. 

ILLUSTRATION— PRACTICE    THEORY  in  the  5-5-3  RATIO 

Price  $2.50 

Teachers'    Examination    Co/ry,    postpaid,    $1.50. 

Specimen  Pages  Free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers 


West  45tli  Street 


New  York 


qA  teacher  may  be  puzzled 

to  know  how  to  interest  her  pupils  iii  form- 
ing health  habits.  It  is  not  so  simple  a  sub- 
ject as  it  may  seem.  It  must  be  suggested 
in  an  engaging  way,  one  thought  at  a  time. 
But  what  a  difference  the  observance  of 
personal  hygiene  makes  in  the  conduct  of 
a  school  room! 

It  is  the  experience  of  teachers  that  children 
who  are  taught  health  habits  are  very  much 
more  alert  and  better  able  to  do  good  work  in 
school  than  are  children  who  have  neglected 
teeth  and  unclean  mouths.  One  teacher  wrote: 
"The  results  of  our  Dental  Hygiene  work  are 
showing  in  every  phase  of  school  life  —  better 
sanitation  of  body,  better  behavior,  and  better 
co-operation  of  parents." 

The  Colgate  Educational  Department  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  teachers  with  Dental  Hygiene 
lessons  that  will  last  throughout  the  year. 


Colgate's  Classroom  Helps  Sent  Free 

Trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  reminder  cards,  charts, 
clever  jingles,  and  other  practical  material  u'ill  be  sent  to 
teachers  once  a  year,    ftll  out  and  send  in  the  coupon  today  to 


COLGATE  ec  CO. 


COLGATE  &  CO.  Dept.  1  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  \ 

I  am  a  teacher  in  tKe School  | 

District  No No.  of  pupils  in  my  direct  charge I 

Reference  (name  of  School  Superintendent  or  member  of  School  Board) \ 


lour  name. 


Population County State 

Please  send  me.  free  of  charge, "Colgate's  Classroom  Helps.'* 

(Write  here,  accurate  espre^a  or  parcel  pose  ehippmg  address,  stating  which.) 

(This  offer  is  rood  o'-ly  in  U.  S.  A.) 
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MACMILLAN^S    MODERN    TEXTBOOKS 


FOR  ELEMEISTARY  SCHOOLS 


Elementary    Lessons    in 
Book    2,     A    Practical     English 


Book 
Book 


(5-6) 
(7-8) 


READING 

Baker    &   Carpenter:    Language    Readers 

Baker    &   Thomdike:    Everyday   Classics 

Blai^dell:    Child    Life    Readers 

Ideal    Catholic    Readers 

Sneath-Hodges-Stevens:   Golden   Rule  Series 
LANGUAGE   AND   GRAMMAR 

Emerson    &    Bender:    Modem    English,    Book 
English    (4-6) 

Emerson    &    Bender:    Modem    EjigUsh, 
Grammar   (.7-S) 

Baker  &  Thomdike:    Everyday    English, 

Baker  &  Thomdike;    Everyday    English, 

Flagg:   Community   English    (7-8) 
PENMANSHIP 

Lister:    Muscular   Movement   Writing 

Lister   &   Myers;    New   York   City   Penmcuiship   Scale 
SPELLING 

Van  Wagenen :  Dictation  Day  by  Day 

Van  Wagenen:  Modem  Speller 

Alvord    &    Hughey:    Practical   Spelling    Lessons 

Chancellor :    Graded    City    Speller 
AMERICANIZATION 

Castle;    Reader   and    Guide   for    New    American    Citizens 

Mintz;    First   Reader   for   New   American   Citizens 

Mintz;   New  American  Citizen,   A   Reader  for  Foreigners 

Moley   &   Cook:   Lessons  in   Democracy 

Prior  &   Ryan:   How   to  Learn   English,   A   Reader   for    Foreigners 
ARITHMETIC 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts:  Pupils*  Arithmetic 
MUSIC 

New  American  Music  Reader,  No.  1  (1-2) 

New  American  Music  Reader,  No.  2  (3-4) 

New  American  Music  Reader,  No.  3  (5-6) 

New  American  Music  Reader,  Introductory  4  (6-8) 

New  American  Music  Reader,  No.  4  (7-8) 

Cartwright:  Song  Treasury  (6-8) 

Homer:  Songs  from  Mother  Goose   (1-4) 

Rix:  Songs  of  School  and   Flag  (6-8) 
COURTESY 

Everyday  Manners  for  American   Boys  and   Girls 


HISTORY    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE 

Beard   &   Bagley:   A   First   Book   in   American   History    (5) 

Beard    &    Bagley:    Our   Old    World    Background    (6-7) 

Beard    &    Bagley :    History  of   the   American   People    (7-8) 

Beard    &    Bagley:    Teachers'    Manual   to   Accompany    the   History   of    the 

American  People 
Benezet:   Young   People's   History  of  the  World   War   (7-8) 
Coman    &  Kendall:   A  Short  History   of   EnglaLnd    (7-8) 
Dickson:    American   History   for   Grammar  Schools   (6-7) 
Morgan:   Theodore  Roosevelt,   the   Boy  and   the   Man    (7-8) 
Wayland:    History  Stories   for  Primary  Grades    (1-4) 
Wilson:   History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools   (3-4) 

CIVICS 

Ames  &   Eldred:    Community   Civics    (8) 

Lapp:  The  Catholic   Citizen    (7  8) 

Nida:  City,  State   and   Nation    (7-8) 

GEOGRAPHY 

McMurry  &  Parkins:  Elementary    Geography 
McMurry  &  Parkins:  Advanced  Geography 
Tarr  &  McMurry  :  New  Geography,  First  Book 
Tarr  &  McMurry:  New  Geography,  Second  Book 

NATURE  STUDY 
Ingersoll:  Life  of  Mammals  (6-8) 
Gardner;    Nature   Stories    (2-3) 
Shallow  &  Cullen;  Nature  Study  Made  Easy   (4) 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND  HYGIENE 
Child    Health   Organization    Series 
O'Shea    &    Kellogg:    Everyday    Health    Series,    Book    1,    Building    Health 

Habits   (4-6) 
O'Shea  &  Kellogg:   Everyday  Health  Series,   Book  2,    Keeping  the   Body 

in  Health   (6-8) 
O'Shea    &    Kellogg:    Health    Series    of    Psysiology    and    Hygiene,    Heahh 

Habits    (3-5) 
O'Shea  &  Kellogg;  Health   and   Cleanliness    (5-6) 
O'Shea  &  Kellogg:  Body    in    Health    (6-8) 
O'Shea  &  Kellogg:  Making  Most  of   Life  (7-8) 

MANUAL    TRAINING   AND    INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 
Park:   Educational  Woodworking  for  School  and  Home  (.8) 
Winslow:    Elementary    Industried    Arts    (6-8) 


THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS  ATLANTA 


GORTON  &  PITKIN 
COMPLETE  ENGLISH  FOR  THE  GRADES 


6696a     Book  I 


3A-4B .  .    $0.63  6626a 

6626b     Book  III    7A-8B.. 


Book  II      5A-6B.. 
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"TRY  THIS  ON"  YOUR  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

THE  NEW  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  CALLS  FOR   THE  FOLLOWING: 

Pages  67,  68,  69.     Prefixes — Suffixes — Stems. 
Page  74.     No.  4— (all). 
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Page  59.     Important  Spelling  Habits. 

Associating    words    with    their    correct    meaning 
and  appropriate  use. 


Page  60.     Recognizing  likenesses  and   differences  in  form 
and  use. 
Use  of  Spelling  rules — Use  of  Dictionary. 
Grouping  words  according  to  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences. 

Page  62.     Abbreviations  and  Contractions. 

Dictating    sentences    and    paragraphs    containing 
words  to  be  tested. 


Page  75.     Construction  of  Outlines  (Craftsmanship). 

Page  76.     Letter  Writing. 

Page  78.     No.  3— (all). 

Page  84—85—91. 

Page  94—95—96—98—99—100. 

Page  63.     Word  Parts — Synonyms — Their  use  in  composi- 
tion. 

Page  65.     Spelling  of  Titles. 

Page  66.     Spelling  rules. 
Read  it  all.     It  is  all  in   the   Gorton-Pitkin's   Complete  English  for  the  Grades. 

Open  any  one  of  the  three  books  of  this  new  series  and  note  how  all  these  points  and  many  others  are  applied. 
Do  you  like  reviews?     They  are  here! 
Do  you  like  your  material  in  compact  doses?     It  is  here! 

Do  your  teachers  want  the  material  definite — the  aim  of  each  lesson  definite,  graded,  cumulative? 

HERE  IT  IS! 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  11  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City 

Represented  by  Mr.  George  C.  Field  and  Mr.  Joseph  Reichert  Phone  5140  Stuyvesant 
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Perry  and   Eichmann's  Grammars 


(Book  One,  5A-5B 


Book  Two,  6A-6B  Book  Three,  7A-7B 


Book  Four,  8A-8B) 


6670a 


6669c 


6669d 


6669e 


NEW  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK— Both  Method  and  Drill 

The  method  of  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  is  to  habituate  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  correct  Eng- 
lish. Right  habits  of  speech  can  be  formed  only  through  constant  drill.  To  afford  enough  drill  to 
establish  right  habits  a  great  number  of  exercises  must  be  given  to  the  pupil.  In  Perry  &  Eichmann's 
Grammars  the  number  of  exercises  furnished  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands,  but  the 
authors  have  skilfully  avoided  in  this  great  variety  of  drill  the  introduction  of  grammatical  difficulties 
not  yet  mastered  by  the  pupil. 

Under  each  topic  studied  is  a  group  of  exercises  to  fix  this  topic  definitely  and  permanently  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  Supplementary  exercises  for  added  drill  are  also  furnished.  The  diction  of  the 
exercises  is  graded  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  the  content  to  their  interest  and  in  correlation 
with  the  subjects  of  their  grade. 

Therefore  in  using  Perry  &  Eichmann's  Grammars  the  teacher  is  not  compelled  to  search  through 
book  after  book  for  further  exercises  and  material  to  illustrate  any  topic  or  for  drill. 

This  obviates  any  necessity  whatever  for  the  pupil  to  write  sentences  from  dictation  or  to  copy 
them  from  the  blackboard,  always  a  time-consuming  task  fraught  with  possibilities  of  errors. 

Both  Method  and  Drill— IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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NATURE  STUDY— PLAN  BY  WEEKS— FIRST  YEAR 


Remark. — Before  beginning  the  following  lessons  it  would 
be  very  wise  to  take  the  children  to  Prospect  Park.  We  are 
going  to  study  the  birds,  the  animals  we  read  about,  and  the 
flowers  and  all  these  can  be  seen  in  Prospect  Park.  The  chil- 
dren will  know  what  they  are  talking  about  after  they  have  ob- 
served the  living  birds  and  animals  and  flowers. 

Tenth  Week. 

Lesson  19. 

Birds. — Pleasure  derived  from  beauty,  color,  song,  pleas- 
ant ways  of  birds.  Refer  to  caterpillars,  bug,  grubs,  etc., 
and  the  damage  they  do  to  our  garden  plants,  farm  fruits, 
crops  and  shade  trees.  Refer  to  insect  diet  of  birds,  thus  help- 
ing to  keep  down  the  insect  pests.  Hawks  and  owls  destroy 
mice  and  similar  harmful  creatures.  Many  birds  also  eat  harm- 
ful weed  seeds.  Should  we  begrudge  birds  a  little  grain  or 
fruit  ?  Is  it  right  for  man  to  shoot  them,  for  boys  to  stone  them 
or  to  destroy  nests?  What  is  our  duty  in  regard  to  birds? 
Apply  golden  rule  to  our  treatment  to  birds.  Draw  a  parallel 
between  birds  and  children  and  talk  about  Social  Relations, 
Mutual  Helpfulness.  Read  parts  of  the  "Birds  of  Killings- 
worth." 

Lesson  20. 

Robin. — Get  a  stuffed  robin  from  the  ofifice  and  present  to 
the  class  colors,  bill,  etc.  Lead  children  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  robin.  Study  the  nest  that  he  builds.  Have  a  specimen 
of  it  if  possible.  Where  he  builds  the  nest,  father  words, 
mother's  work,  baby  robins,  food  of  robin.  Read  the  "Golden 
Robin,"  by  Celia  Thaxter,  to  the  class.  Relate  the  robin's 
life  to  the  children,  and  talk  about  social  relations,  mutual 
helpfulness.    Apply  golden  rule  to  treatment  of  robin. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Lesson  21. 
The  Squirrel. — Basis  for  this  study,  a  visit  to  Prospect  Park. 
Appearance,  movements,  flight,  nesting  places,  food,  manner 
of  feeding,  storing  instinct,  care  of  young.  Humane  Educa- 
tion— Kindness  to  squirrels ;  never  to  throw  stones  at  it  or  hurt 
it  in  any  other  way.  Social  Relation :  Kindness  to  each  other 
hiutual  helpfulness.  Lend  your  friends  a  helping  hand  and 
make  them  happy  and  yourself  happy. 

Lesson  22. 
The  Sparrow. — For  some  days  before  lesson  urge  the  chil- 
dren to  make  preliminary  observations.  Where  the  sparrows 
are  generally  seen.  In  flocks  rather  than  singly.  Colors,  hop- 
ping, chirping,  flight,  food.  How  tame  they  are.  Let  children 
feed  them  crumbs.  Where  they  sleep  at  night.  Nests — loca- 
tion, materials.  Sometimes  they  can  be  observed.  Actual  Les- 
son :  Make  use  of  the  above  obsen^ations  in  the  lesson ;  also 
add  the  following — Sparrows  are  wild  birds — the  commonest 
wild  bird  in  the  city.  '  Why  do  we  like  sparrows?     Cheerful- 


ness, interesting  ways.  Would  we  hurt  sparrows?  Discour- 
age boys  throwing  or  shooting  at  them.  Plumage :  Diliference 
in  color  of  male  and  female.  Sparrows  feed  on  grains  and  other 
seeds,  on  crumbs  and  refuse.  Their  thick,  short  bill  is  suited 
for  such  food.  They  also  eat  some  insects — beetle,  caterpillars. 
Nesting  places :  Sometimes  unsightly  or  troublesome  in  stoj>- 
ping  water  leads,  etc.  Materials,  how  carried ;  tell  about  hatch- 
ing and  care  of  the  young.    Correlate  with  art  work. 

Lesson  23. 

Trees.- — It  is  about  this  time  that  Arbor  Day  comes ;  there- 
fore it  is  very  profitable  to  have  this  week  devoted  to  the  study 
of  trees.  Discuss  the  following:  Why  we  like  trees.  Trees 
in  the  country,  trees  in  the  city.  Beauty  of  streets  with  trees. 
Parks'  shade.  Place  for  birds'  nests.  How  we  should  treat 
our  park  trees.  Never  to  break  any  branches  or  injure  the 
tree  in  any  way  at  all.  Everybody  to  enjoy  it;  nobody  should 
spoil  it.  If  a  tree  is  near  the  school  watch  it  develop  in  Spring. 
Correlate  with  literature. 

Lesson  24. 

The  Maple  Tree. — Specimens  of  leaves.  Observation  of 
tree.  Pictures  of  tree.  Shape  and  size  of  leaf.  Leaf  stalk, 
midrib,  lines.  Children  draw  the  tree  as  a  whole:  trunk 
branches,  twigs,  bark  roughness,  beauty  of  whole.  In  Spring 
note  flowers,  which  later  change  to  winged  "seeds"  (fruits). 
Throw  some  in  the  air.  Watch  them  sail.  Wind  helps  scatter 
seed  and  young  seedlings  may  be  found  growing  along  side- 
walks. Transplant  and  grow  in  schoolroom  or  school  or  home 
garden. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Lesson  25. 
Plant  Culture. — The  children  should  think  of  the  plant  as  a 
whole.  Should  think  of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  flowers,  not  as 
distinct  things  but  in  their  relation  to  the  whole.  He  must 
watch  it  develop  from  seed  to  maturity  and  so  has  idea  of 
"wholeness"  of  the  growth.  .Seeds  can  be  planned  by  the  chil- 
dren in  their  homes  and  report  about  them  in  school.  Class 
Lesson — to  be  continued  over  many  days.  1.  Soak  beans  in 
water  over  night.  Remove  skin.  Open  gently  the  halves, 
showmg  the  small  root  and  leaf  bud  between  them.  2.  Plant 
Beans — watch  their  growth.  Plant  not  more  than  an  inch  deq) 
nor  less  than  an  inch  apart.  Beans  should  be  given  sun  baths 
two  or  three  times  a  week  if  they  do  not  stand  in  a  surmy  place. 
Do  not  keep  near  radiator.  First  ten  days  wet  slightly  every 
.  afternoon.  Avoid  giving  too  much  water.  3.  To  show  chil- 
dren how  roots  are  formed  which  they  cannot  study  when  the 
plants  are  in  the  ground,  plant  some  seeds  (peas  thrive  best) 
on  damp  (not  wet)  paper  in  covered  jelly  tumbler  or  fruit  jars 
or  on  sponge  in  open  tumblers,  the  lower  part  of  the  sponge 
touching  not  immersed  in  water  in  bottom  of  the  glass.  These 
will  show  the  children  how  the  roots  are  formed.  How  they 
branch  and  produce  root  hairs. 
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Lesson  26. 

Plant  Culture,  cont. — Have  children  examine  seeds  in  the 
glasses.  Help  them  to  observe  how  the  seed  swells — how  the 
coat  wrinkles  and  then  becomes  smooth,  how  and  where  the 
little  white  pointed  foot  comes  out,  how  fast  it  grows,  how  its 
branches  first  appear  as  knobs  and  how  they  grow — how  it 
splits  and  sometimes  pushes  off  the  coat  of  the  seed  baby.  How 
the  foot  insists  on  growing  downward  and  will  not  grow  up- 
ward. Continue  observations  on  beans  in  'glasses  another  day. 
Note  how  the  root  lengthens,  how  branches  fomi  and  perhaps 
branch  again,  and  how  the  stem  bearings  folded  green  leaves 
pushes  out  from  between  the  two  thick  halves  or  cotyledons 
of  the  bean  and  always  grows  upward  not  downward. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Lesson  27. 

Plant  Culture,  cont. — Watch  the  seeds  planted  in  the  ground. 
How  they  come  up  out  of  the  ground.  Part  of  stem  below 
cotyledons  is  arched.  It  pushes  soil  apart  and  sometimes  lifts 
up  large  pieces  of  dirt.  As  it  grows  it  pulls  the  cotyledon 
backward  out  of  the  earth.  How  the  seed  coat  is  pushed  off 
or  splits  and  drops  off'.  How  the  arched  stem  slowly  straight- 
tens  turning  the  cotyledons  upward.  How  the  little  bud  with 
its  two  folded  leaves  grows  out  from  between  the  cotyledons 
turning  greener  and  begins  to  unfold.  The  observation  of  the 
formations  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  should  be  continued 
during  May  and  Jnne. 

Lesson  28. 

Plant  Culture,  cont. — Have  children  try  to  see  and  under- 
stand that  the  cotyledons  are  the  lunch  boxes  filled  with  food 
which  Mother  Bean  placed  there  for  the  baby  plant  to  feed  on 
until  it  was  old  enough  to  get  food  for  itself.  As  it  grows  it 
uses  up  this  food.  Sucks  it  in  and  the  lunch  boxes  wrinkle  and 
shrivel  up.  When  the  food  is  all  gone  they  drop  oft'.  If  the 
lunch  boxes  are  taken  away  before  the  baby  can  get  food  itself, 
it  dies.  Cut  oft'  cotyledons  from  one  plant  and  watch  it  die. 
As  the  baby  plant  gets  older  it  begins  to  reach  out  and  tries  to 
get  things  to  eat  and  drink.  So  the  plant  baby  gets  food  from 
ground — by  the  time  the  cotyledons  are  off — the  plant  can  get 
its  own  food.  Unprotected  now,  uncovered,  the  tiny  leaves  un- 
fold, grow  thicker  and  stronger — stem  strengthens.  What  is 
this  all  for?  Why  plant  has  a  work  to  do.  During  May  and 
June  the  children  should  study  the  work  of  the  plant.  Roots — 
takes  in  the  food  from  the  earth,  also  root  holds  plant  in  ground. 
Stem — supports  the  leaves,  through  stem  food  passed  to  leaves. 
Leaves — increase  in  size — push  apart  from  one  another  and 
push  out  between  the  cotyledons  top  first.  Between  the  basis 
of  the  two  leaf  stems,  a  knob  appears  which  shows  itself  to  be 
a  bud.  For  protection  it  is  there  between  leaf  and  stem.  Then 
flower  comes.    Watch  formation  of  pod. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Lesson  29. 

Animals  we  read  about. — The  children  have  read  about  many 
animals  in  their  readers  during  the  term.  They  have  also 
visited  Prospect  Park  and  seen  these  animals  in  real  life.  Now 
study  them  in  class.  Use  pictures.  Also  read  some  literature 
relating  to  the  wolf,  fox.  bear,  pig,  goat,  ox,  duck.  cock. 


Sixteenth  Week. 
Lesson  30. 
Summer. — A  new  season  has  arrived  in  June.  Have  children 
note  the  phenomena  of  the  new  season.  Summer,  comparing  it 
with  Spring.  Why  do  we  like  the  past  season,  Spring? 
Sports:  Environment.  Have  children  notice  change  in 
people's  dress ;  change  in  florists'  windows ;  also  the  change  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  displays.  Have  the  children  alive  to  the 
changing  environment  about  them. 

Lesson  31. 
Summer,   cont. — Bring  out   the  beauty   of   Summer,    when 
everything  is  green.    Discuss  the  sports  coming  with  Summer. 
Talk  about  the  country  in  the  Summer.    Teach  months  belong- 
ing to  Summer  and  let  children  locate  them  on  the  calendar. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Lesson  32. 

Flowers. — Basis  for  this  study  is  a  visit  to  the  florist,  a  visit 
to  Prospect  Park  and  specimens  in  the  class  room.  Dwell  on 
the  beauty  of  flowers.  How  lovely  they  are  to  look  at.  What 
happiness  they  bring  to  us.  Have  children  look  at  the  flowers 
and  enjoy  them.  Make  the  children  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  de- 
stroy flowers,  especially  in  our  parks.  They  are  there  for  every- 
body to  enjoy  them  but  for  nobody  to  tear  them.  Have  children 
notice  the  beautiful  forms  and  colorings  of  various  flowers  and 
tell  you  about  them. 

Lesson  33. 

The  Geranium. — See  the  typical  lesson  on  the  Geranium  in 
the  Syllabus,  page  21. 

Eighteicnth  Week. 
Lesson  34. 

Bulbs. — See  the  typical  lesson  on  the  Tulip  in  the  Syllabus, 
page  23. 

ARITHMETIC— lA-lB. 

The  New  Method  of  Arithmetic  Teaching 
In  planning  the  work  for  her  grade  in  arithmetic,  the  teacher 
must,  of  course,  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  matter  but  the  methods  based  on  the  law  of  learning. 
The  educative  project  has  been  praised  so  highly  by  educators 
that  it  must  be  given  a  place  in  the  teacher's  plan.  Two  recent 
books  on  this  subject  will  amply  repay  the  teacher's  time  occu- 
pied in  a  careful  reading,  analysis  and  adoption  of  many  of  its 
recommendations.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum,  by 
Frederick  G.  Booser,  Professor  of  Education  at  Teachers' 
College  (The  Macmillan  Co.  1922)  discusses  the  "elimination 
of  undersirable  material  in  the  curriculum  and  the  introduction 
of  new  desirable  motivated  project  material."  Not  only  is  the 
content  of  destruction  discussed  but  there  are  many  practical 
suggestions  on  method.  "The  activities  of  life  together  with  the 
really  needed  facts  of  the  present  logically  or  psychologically 
organized  subject  matter  form  the  basis  for  planning  the  work 
to  form  right  habits  in  a  dynamically  effective  order." 

This  book  will  help  )'ou  arrange  your  term  program  with 
the  proper  relationship  between  purpose,  content,  method, 
quantity  and  quality  minimum  essentials.  Chapter  XII  on 
Arithmetic  will  show  the  value  of  giving  problems  that  con- 
tain the  facts  and  processes  of  every  day  life,  with  actual  meas- 
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urement  and  real  values  of  articles  used  daily.  The  process 
learned  should  be  a  tool  for  the  pupils  for  immediate  interpre- 
tation. Stress  the  economic,  social  aspects.  After  he  has  mas- 
tered the  arithmetical  process  by  your  own  inductive  develop- 
ment then  drill  for  greater  accuracy  and  speed.  In  your  plan 
book  do  not  neglect  to  provide  some  problem  daily  that  will 
cause  the  pupil  to  think. 

Note  carefully  if  the  test  book  your  class  is  using  has  the 
right  sequence,  according  to  our  modified  course  of  study,  of 
facts,  processes  materials,  principles  and  vocabulary. 

The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  by  Professor  Edward  L. 
Thorndike  (The  Macmillan  Co.  1922),  should  be  on  every 
teacher's  desk  for  guidance  and  insight.  He  tells  of  the  great 
advance  in  psychologj'  with  reference  to  the  Laws  of 
Learning,  and  how  the  laws  of  readiness,  eflfect,  exercise, 
cement  the  bonds  between  situation  and  response :  how 
habits  in  arithmetic  may  be  improved  and  how  the  so- 
called  "higher  processes'"  of  analysis,  abstraction,  formation 
of  general  notions  and  reasoning  are  now  considered  under 
the  laws  of  response  to  situations.  His  book  shows  the 
application  of  this  newer  dynamic  psychology  to  the  teach- 
ing  of   arithmetic. 

In  lA-lB  the  teacher  should  give  also  problems  on  length, 
volume,  weight,  time,  height,  measuring,  feeling,  lifting,  see- 
ing, constructing,  piling  or  collecting,  taking  away,  distributing, 
couplets,  pairs,  aggregates  fnickel,  dime)  rules,  dominoes, 
checkers,  coimters,  vegetables,  fruits,  pads  or  sheets  of 
paper,  pens.  ])encils,  desks,  chalk,  crayons,  hats  caps 
hands,  feet,  heads,  seats,  chairs,  colored  squares,  circles,  but- 
tons, flag  pictures,  beans,  peas,  blocks,  splints,  mosaics,  checker- 
boards, lottos,  put  and  take  games,  numbered  pages  of  book, 
forming  books  from  sheets  of  paper,  cutting  paper,  tablets, 
calendars,  marbles,  jack  stones,  coupons,  abacus,  building 
blocks,  educational  frames,  etc. 

Arithmetic — lA-lB. 

Give  problems  such  as : 

1.  What  number  comes  between  6  and  8? 

2.  Draw  8  lines  on  your  paper. 

3.  Pour  8  glasses  full  of  water  into  a  pail. 

4.  Fill  8  glasses,  each,  full  of  water. 

5.  Add  3  glasses  to  one  glass.    How  many  glasses  ? 

6.  How  many  glasses  added  to  1  glass  make  5  glasses? 

7.  Count  all  these  glasses  (1,  2,  3,  4). 

8.  Bring  me  the  4th  glass. 

9.  (IB)   Fetch  me  one-half  of  the  8  glasses. 

10.  (IB)   Arrange  the  glasses  by  2's,  by  4's. 

Do  the  same  with  the  other  numbers  studied  in  your  grade. 
You  will  thus  develop  in  your  pupils  the  four  ideas  of  num- 
ber. 

1st,  the  series  meaning. 
2nd,  the  collection  meaning. 
3rd,  the  ratio  meaning. 
4th,  the  relational  meaning. 
Consult  Thorndike's  latest  book.  The  Psychology  of  Arith- 
metic (Macmillan  1922). 

Put  3  things  in  a  box ;  then  put  2  others  in ;  ask  how  many 
are  in  the  box.     Then  request  pupil  to  count  them  to  verify 
(to  check  his  answer). 
In  your  plan  book  for  teaching  arithmetic  be  very  careful 


to  use  a  variety  of  expression  to  develop  the  Arithmetical 
vocabulary  for  your  grade.  Consult  the  series  of  arithmetic 
by  Thorndike,  just  issued  by  Rand-McNally.  These  words 
must  be  taught  when  the  occasion  for  them  arises,  when 
the  need  is   immediate,   that  is,   in  the  arithmetic   lesson. 

Here  are  eleven  examples  based  on  this  development  and 
use   of   Arithmetical   Vocabulary: 

1.  John  had  3  cents,  Mary  had  2.  How  many  did  both 
have? 

2.  Ella  bought  7  yards  (feet,  inches)  of  cotton.  Jennie 
bought  2  yards.     How  many  yards  did  they  have  together? 

3.  John  walked  5  feet.  Edward  walked  3  feet.  How  far 
did  they  walk  in  all? 

4.  William  placed  4  marbles  in  Joe's  bag.  Joe  put  3  more 
in  the  bag.     How  many  marbles  were  together  in  the  bag? 

5.  jMichael  walked  upstairs  in  3  minutes :  Richard  came  up 
also  in  5  minutes.     Was  this  equal  or  unequal  time  (or  rate)  ? 

6.  Junior  had  6  cents ;  Buster  had  4  cents.    Who  had  more? 

7.  Who  had  less? 

8.  If  the  pushcart  dealer  buys  7  apples  and  sells  5.  how 
many   has   he  left? 

9.  Caroline  goes  home  from  school  at  2  o'clock:  her  sister 
Minnie  leaves  school  at  4  o'clock.  What  is  the  difference  in 
(time)    hours? 

10.  What  is  the  sum   of  6  and  3? 

11.  Isaac  put  3  cents  in  the  bank  Monday  and  2  cents  on 
Tuesday.  What  is  the  sum  of  all  he  saved  for  the  two  days? 

Drills  to  secure  automatic  speedy  responses  in  addition  and 
subtraction  should  be  given  in  columns. 

The  problems  should  be  real.  Pupils  are  often  sent  to  the 
stores  (grocer,  butcher,  baker,  candy)  to  buy.  The  cost  of 
admission  to  the  movie  is  familiar. 

1.  Henry  bought  6  marbles  for  1  cent  and  a  (realer) 
shooter  for  3  cents.    Cost  of  both  (or  all)  ? 

2.  A  book  in  one  store  was  marked  8  cents,  in  another, 
on  the  next  block,  w^as  one  marked  9  cents.  Which  w^as 
cheaper?    How  much  difference? 

3.  An  ice  cream  cone  cost  2  cents  but  you  must  pay  8 
cents  for  an  ice  cream  soda.     How  much  will  they  both  cost? 

3.  At  the  blackboard  the  teacher  drew  a  line  6  inches 
long.  John  was  called  to  the  board.  He  increased  the  line  2 
inches.     How  long  is  it  now  ? 

4.  Same  as  3.  He  rubbed  out  (erased)  2  inches.  How 
long  is  it  now? 

5.  Joe  looked  in  the  candy  store.  He  saw  a  pencil  that 
cost  4  cents,  a  pad  worth  3  cents.  How  much  money  should 
Joe  get  from  his  mother  to  buy  both? 

These  are  all  problems  of  real  life,  every  day  situations. 
(Consult  Thorndike,  Psychology  of  Arithmetic  and  his  3 
book  series  of  Arithmetic  for  further  advice  on  the  kind  of 
problems  to  give  children.) 

Problems  might  also  be  given  about  the  amount  and  cost 
of  feeding  the  family  at  home.  Ask  the  pupils  to  bring  in 
some  prices  of  food  articles  used  by  mother  in  the  kitchen. 
Arouse  discussion  about  pints,  quarts,  spoonfuls,  cupfuls. 
glassfuls,  teaspoons,  tablespoons,  steps,  paces,  hands  (as  a  meas- 
ure of  heights  of  horses),  spans,  pounds,  feet,  yards,  handfuls, 
postage  stamps  or  colored  pictures  on  sheets,  measure  of  vials, 
bottles,  cans  of  milk,  slot  machines,  carrousel  rides,  subway 
tickets,   and   trading   stamps. 
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In  all  your  arithmetic  work  you  should,  according  to  Prof. 
Thorndike,  "get  the  right  mental  process  by  establishing  the 
associative  bonds  of  connection  between  specific  situations  and 
the  appropriate  responses."  Provide  a  S.  O.  S.,  series  of  situ- 
ations. The  teacher  must  provide  for  a  "formation  of  con- 
nectives used  sequentially." 

Thorndike  stresses  the  nature  of  these  bonds  and  tells  which 
are  most  useful  to  secure  habit  formation,  drill,  thinking  and 
intelligent  practice. 

In  drill,  give  plentv  of  counting  by  2's,  etc.,  beginning  with 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

Give  forms,  1  +  2  =  3,  as  well  as : 

1  1  — 

2  —  2 


3  3  3 

Also,  1  -f  . .  =  3,     and  . .  -f  2  =  3,  etc. 

Habits  of  neatness,  order,  observation  and  exact  reasoning, 
though  not  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  the  child,  should,  we 
are  told  in  our  arithmetic  syllabus,  be  cultivated  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  abstract  calculation  to  secure  accuracy  first,  and 
then  speed  should  be  carefully  practiced  through  drill  in  the 
minimum  essentials  of  the  grade.  The  reviews  and  drills 
should  be  short  and  spirited,  but  should  not  lead  to  nervous 
overstimulation.  Here  is  where  home  made  flash  or  perception 
charts  with  small  numbers  and  easy  combinations  for  drill  in 
the  fundamental  operations  will  help  secure  100  per  cent  accu- 
racy and  a  desirable  rate  of  performance.  (Syllabus  to  Arith- 
metic Course  of  Study,  page  4.) 

Much  time  is  saved  by  not  insisting  on  pencil  records  of  all 
work.  A  new  series  of  Arithmetic,  just  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  entitled  "The  Alexander-Dewey  Arith- 
metics," maintain  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  work,  especially 
in  reviews,  can  be  performed  without  pencil.  The  subject 
matter  in  these  three  books  are  all  of  contemporary  interest, 
the  basic  activities  of  the  great  world  being  brought  into  the 
class  room. 

The  first  lesson  is  an  excellent  way  to  dramatize  the  arith- 
metic task.  It  is  called,  "Going  to  the  Grocery  for  Mother." 
All  the  lA  and  IB  pupils  will  be  interested  in  this,  and  lesson 
3,  "At  the  Fruit  Stand." 

The  teacher  asks,  tell  me  a  story  about  "Five  Birds  and 
Two  Birds,"  "The  Milkman  and  My  Mother's  Kitchen,"  with 
the  series  of  easy  related  problems,  found  in  the  first  pages 
of  the  Elementary  Book  of  the  Alexander-Dewey  Arithmetic, 
are  delightfully  welcomed  by  the  children.  The  lessons  headed 
by  "What  I  can  learn  by  myself"  are  the  first  steps  in  teaching 
the  child  how  to  study. 

The  games,  such  as  toss  ball,  etc.,  the  addition  race,  all  help 
develop  enthusiasm  and  desire  for  arithmetical  work.  The 
graphs  used  in  comparing  numbers  as  more  or  less  (found  in 
lesson  18)  will  give  the  needed  objective  illustration,  if  re- 
drawn by  the  pupil,  and  save  much  unnecessary  counting.  The 
game,  a  handful  of  peanuts,  on  page  20,  lead  children  to  learn 
the  "two"  table  without  conscious  effort.  Noah's  Ark  and 
Grace's  Birthday  Party,  followed  by  daily  flash  practice,  will 
make  the  children  welcome  the  arithmetic  period. 

The  class  room  teacher  who  wishes  to  have  at  her  command 
the  new  principles  of  arithmetic  teaching  with  "its  most  recent 


dynamic  psychologic  application  should  consult  "The  New 
Methods  in  Arithmetic,"  by  Prof.  Thorndike  (Rand- 
McNally).  Here  are  the  newest  methods  used  under  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  class  room  instruction.  The  work  is  exem- 
plified in  the  Thorndike  Series  of  Arithmetic  (Book  I,  II,  III) 
(Rand-McNally). 

How  can  these  books  help  the  lA-lB  teachers  of  arithmetic? 
A  careful  study  of  these  books  will  convince  one  that  "all  con- 
tents must  .have  intrinsic  value.  There  is  no  indiscriminate 
drill  or  review ;  all  habits  are  formed  to  functions  and  co- 
operate in  higher  habits."  Thorndike  shows  the  teacher  how 
to  reduce  "time"  50  per  cent,  and  still  increase  accuracy  and 
make  the  correction  of  the  work  easier.  The  first  69  pages  of 
Book  I  are  especially  helpful  to  1A-2B  children. 

Pl.\n  by  Weeks — IB. 
Tenth  Week 
Oral:— 

Counting  by  tens  to  100. 
Addition — Same  as  previous  week. 

Subtraction — 1    from   Nos.    1    to   10 — additive  method — 3 
and  what  number  makes  4?     1  and  what  is  the  other 
number  to  make  7? 
2         4 
1         1 


3        5 

Measurements 

:     Same  as  previous  week. 

Comparison — 

Fractions :  Halves. 

Written : — 

Nos.  to  50 

Dictate    30 

15 

5 

50 

45 

6,  etc. 

28 

Eleventh  Week. 
Oral:— 

Reading  Nos.  to  100. 

Add 

Sub. — by  additive  process — 2  from  Nos.  2  to  4. 

4  3  3  11 

j_2        +2        -1-2        +2        +2 


6  4  5  3  2 

Measurements — as  of  previous  weeks. 
Written: — 

Numbers  to  50 

Addition        50  45  48 

+23         +12         +31,     etc. 


Tzvelfth  Week. 
Oral:— 

Reading  to  100. 

Counting  by  2's  to  10 — and  review. 

Addition — review. 

Subtraction — 2's  from  Nos.  to  9 — addition  process. 

Measurements — review. 

(Continued  on  page  156) 
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The  New  Course  of  Study  in  Composition — Grade  2A. 
2A:     As   in    lA   and    IB;    Writing   Sentences. 

I.  Conversation. 

II.  Oral  Reproduction. 

III.  Oral   Exercises   in   Imagination   or   Invention. 

IV.  Oral  Training  in  needed  Language  Forms. 

V.  Phonetics. 

\T.  Training  in  Speech  and  Voice. 
VII.     Writing  Sentences. 

First  Week.     The  dog  is  big. 
He  likes  to  chew  bones. 
He  plays  with  our  cat. 
I  give  him  milk  to  drink. 
Sometimes  he  is  very  noisy. 
Second  Week.     In  the  winter  the  ground  is  covered 
with  ice. 

Then  we  can  skate  on  the  lake. 
We  always  have  a  fine  time  skating. 
We  wear  very  warm  clothes. 
We  do  not  feel  cold. 
Third  Week.    The  owl  has  a  round  head. 
He  has  a  big  face. 
The  owl  has  two  big  eyes. 
He  can  see  best  at  night. 
Owls  eat  small  birds. 
They  can  also  eat  rats. 

(These  6  sentences  taken  from  O'Shea-Eichman, 
p.  28). 
Fourth  Week.    Our  flag  is  red,  white  and  blue. 
We  love  our  flag. 
We  salute  it  every  day. 
The  red  tells  us  to  be  brave. 
The  white  tells  us  to  be  pure. 
The  blue  tells  us  to  be  true. 
Fifth  Week.     I  have  a  new  hat. 
I  like  my  new  hat. 
It  is  blue. 

My  mother  bought  it  for  me. 
I  shall  wear  it  on  a  nice  day. 
Sixth  Week. 

My  name  is 

I  live  at  number street. 

I  go  to  Public  School • 

Seventh  Week. 

We  have  a  pet  rabbit. 
His  name  is  Bunny. 
He  is  white. 
He  has  pink  eyes. 
He  has  long  ears.  • 

He  likes  to  eat  lettuce. 
Eighth  Week. 

I  like  to  feed  the  squirrels. 
I  see  them  in  the  park. 
They  like  to  eat  nuts. 
Their  fur  is  very  thick. 
Their  tails  are  very  bushy. 
Ninth  Week. 

The  cow  is  a  large  animal. 
She  has  two  horns. 


She  has  a  long  tail. 

She  eats  grass.  ' 

She  drinks  water. 

She  gives  us  milk  and  cream. 
Tenth  Week. 

I  am  now  in  school. 

I  learn  my  lessons. 

We  learn  to  read. 

We  learn  to  write. 

We  learn  to  count. 
Eleventh  Week. 

The  fly  has  six  legs. 

It  has  many  eyes. 

Flies  like  all  sweets. 

They  like  milk,  too. 

Flies  are  not  clean. 

Try  to  keep  them  away. 
Twelfth  Week. 

My  sister  is- nine  years  old. 

Her  name  is  Mary. 

Mary  plays  the  piano. 

I  am  going  to  take  lessons,  too. 
Thirteenth  Week. 

We  are  proud  of  our  school. 

We  try  to  keep  it  clean. 

We  pick  up  the  papers. 

We  throw  them  in  the  basket. 

We  never  write  on  the  walls. 
Fourteenth  Week. 
,    I  can  eat  honey. 

I  can  make  wax. 

I  can  sting. 

I  work  all  the  time. 

I  live  in  a  hive. 

I  say  buzz,  buzz. 

What  am  I  ? 
Fifteenth  Week. 

I  am  red. 

I  am  round  and  good  to  eat. 
I  have  a  stem. 
I  grow  on  a  tree. 
You  can  make  pies  of  me. 
What  am  I  ? 
Sixteenth  Week. 

My  name  is  June. 
I  am  the  first  summer  month. 
I  bring  the  roses. 
I  have  long  days. 
Seventeenth  Week. 
I  am  a  hone}'  bee. 
I  am  a  worker. 
Hear  me  buzz. 
I  love  the  flowers. 
They  give  me  honey. 
Eighteenth  Week. 

I  am  seven  years  old. 
My  hair  is  light  brown. 
My  eyes  are  blue. 
I  wear  a  clean  dress  every  day. 
I  always  come  clean  to  school. 
.  (Continued  on  page  157) 
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2B  ENGLISH:  PHONETICS  AND  TRAINING  IN 
VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

New  Course  of  Study  in  English 
1.     Aim  or  Purpose  of  Teacher. 

To  correct  everyday  mistakes  in  articulation. 

(a)  substituting  w  for  r ; 

(b)  correcting  current  mispronunciations; 

(c)  to  eliminate  shortening  or  lengthening  of  ing  as  a 
terminal. 

Method: 

(a)   exercises  in  oral  composition ; 
(b)   exercises  in  oral  reading; 

(c)  exercises  in  oral  reading  of  prose ; 

(d)  exercises  in  oral  reading  of  poetry; 

(e)  exercises  in  other  oral  communication ; 

(f)  critical  attention  of  pupils  directed  not  only  to  self- 
expression  but  also  to  development  of  habit  of  listening  to  the 
teacher's  (and  other  model)  articulation. 

Materi.al. 
Prepare  visual  perception  charts  for  oral  renditions  of  sen- 
tences similar  to  these  samples. 

(1)  For  correct  articulation  of  t,  d,  with  simple  vowel  con- 
sonants applied  in  a  context  of  simple  every  day  words,  expres- 
sions, phrases,  sentences. 

(2)  The  same  for  th. 

(3)  The  same  for  voiced  th  (not  d). 

(4)  The  same  d  or  t  (not  th). 

(5)  The  same  d  or  t  (not  ch  or  j). 

(6)  The  same  r  (not  w). 

(7)  picture  and  pitcher. 

(8)  chimney. 

(9)  for,  fur,  fir,   foe,   few. 

(10)  just,  jest,  gist,  gesture. 

(11)  ing  (as  terminal). 

(12)  Sentence  illustrating  proper  vowelization  of  you,  food, 
noon,  saw,  New  York. 

(13)  Combinations  of  1  and  r  with  vowels. 

(14)  Sentences  containing  the  word  picture. 

(15)  Sentences  containing  words  like  just. 

(16)  Sentences  containing  words  like  for. 

(17)  Sentences  containing  words  like  sure. 

(18)  Sentences  containing  words  like  pure. 

(19)  Sentences  containing  words  like  singer. 

(20)  Sentences  containing  words  like  finger. 

The  teacher  should  have  ready  to  present  to  the  child  at  the 
moment  of  difficulty  or  need  some  easily  recallable  previously 
learned  association.  A  picture  recalling  the  idea  of  the  initial 
or  final  consonant  or  vowel  sound ;  (2)  phonograms  of  words 
learned  and  easily  pronounced  for  a  similar  series  or  combina- 
tion of  letters  in  other  words;  (3)  series  or  family  key  charts 
for  bothersome  articulation  combinations:  (4)  visual  chart  de- 
vices to  analyze  and  recombine  words  into  essential  sounds, 
separated  into  syllables.  Present  every  day  phonogram  syl- 
lables and  difficult  blendings  as  a  combination  of  monosyllables. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  letters  that  form  the  sound, 
but  do  not  over-analyze  except  occasionally  for  a  special  spell- 
ing difficulty. 

1.  Tom  bought  a  ticket  to  travel. 

2.  Tess  taught  Tom  to  tell  about  tomatoes. 

3.  The  tired  tumbler  tried  three  times. 


4.     \'elvet  and  violet  end  with  the  letters  et. 

How  do  you  do?  (o  in  do  =  o  same  as  oo  in  spoon,  noon, 
food.) 

Did  you  dream  last  night? 

Don't  you  dare  dart  across  the  street. 

I  heard  you  deny  Dan's  story. 

(Beware  of  allowing  any  ch  or  j  sound  substitute  for  d  or  t.) 

The  lad  told  about  the  man  who  was  old  and  cold. 

Clad,  glad,  mad,  bade,  sound  alike  at  the  end. 

Drill  on  sentences  containing  words  with  initial  internal  or 
fixed  voiced  th  sound :  this,  that,  these,  those,  they,  them, 
there,  their,  with,  without,  thus,  them  (thither,  other),  naphtha. 

Unvoiced  th :     thank,  theft,  think,  thick,  thing,  thin,  throw. 

Final  unvoiced  th :    breath,  mouth,  oath,  cloth,  earth,  wreath. 

Final  th  (voiced)  ;  breathe,  blithe. 

Sentences  for  Drill  on  D. 

Is  it  time  to  dine? 

He  had  a  dime  and  a  dollar. 

Have  you  a  diary? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fairy? 

Do  you  drive  to  the  dairy  ? 

He  tried  to  diet. 

Dare  to  do  right. 

The  dog  jumped  far  out  to  the  log. 

Ten  hundred  make  one  thousand. 

Dave  and  his  dad  walked  through  Madrid. 

The  wood  was  corded. 

Order  is  the  first  law. 

Don't  mind,  it  will  be  a  mild  day. 

Please  go  behind  the  first  desk, 

2B.     ENGLISH:  WORD  BUILDING. 

Common  Sounds  in  Re.\.ding  Vocabulary. 

Tell  the  children  you  are  going  to  play  a  game,  a  building 
game.  Tell  them  to  arrange  the  building  blocks  or  bricks  with, 
first,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Make  these  bricks  out  of  oak 
tag  strips  about  the  size  of  a  regulation  brick.  Some  boxes 
or  real  building  bricks  should  be  brought  to  the  class  by  the 
pupils.  Color  the  vowel  bricks  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  (w,  y)  red,  the  con- 
sonants blue,  the  phonograms,  yellow,  and  the  silent  letters  in 
troublesome  words,  green.  Many  varieties  of  the  game  in 
building  words  from  letters  for  pronunciation  and  spelling  will 
be  developed  by  the  pupils  themselves  in  their  busy  work  at 
their  desks. 

The  educational  frame  with  traveling  letters  will  also  help 
the  backward  pupil. 

A  Device  for  Spelling  and  Phonies. 

(1)  Place  in  squares  on  the  blackboard  the  5  long  sounds 
of  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  each  in  a  separate  box.  Ask  each  pupil  in  turn 
to  place  a  word  with  a  similar  initial  sound  under  the  long 
vowel. 

(2)  Arrange  another  series  of  blocks  or  square  spaces 
with  the  short  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  proceed  as  before. 

(3)  Do  the  same  for  ai,  ay,  ae,  ee,  oa,  oe,  ee,  oo,  o6,  ee, 
ie,  ou,  ow,  oy,  oi,  aw. 

(4)  Prepare  on  the  blackboard  across  the  entire  space  the 
consonants  arranged  as  follows: 

p    b    m 

t     d     n     1     r 

f     V 
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s     c     z 

c     g-     ng 

ing 

ch 

th     t 

ch 

tch     j 

wh     w 

sh     zh 

(5)  Prepare  similar  work  for  the  phonograms  found  in 
the  reading  vocabulary.  Use  graphic  symbols  temporarily; 
after  a  while,  introduce  the  same  combinations  without  the 
symbols. 

ar,     or,     ur,     ir.     er 

(6)  Prepare  bricks  with  ang,  eng,  ing,  ong,  ung. 

(7)  Also  for  initial  blend  of  consonants  with  1,  r. 

(8)  Final  blends  with  ine,  ask,  ark,  es,  ness,  ail,  ack.  ack, 
ick,  ock,  uck,  anie,  oint,  atch,  etch,  itch,  otch,  er,  est,  ed. 

(9)  Some  of  the  triple  initial  common  phonograms. 

(10)  Sight  words  taught  as  wholes,  but  related  if  possible 
to  a  similar  phonetic  word  already  learned. 

2A    ENGLISH.     A     STORY 

The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man,  the  Tambourine  Girl  axd  the 

Monkey. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  the  little  pussywillows  are 
silvering  the  country  with  their  shiny  tips,  when  the  birds  are 
again  singing  in  the  trees  and  the  trees  are  showing  their  baby 
buds,  then  the  organ  grinder  man  appears  near  our  school.  He 
is  not  alone.  Jocko,  the  cute  little  monkey,  and  Adelina,  the 
tambourine  girl,  and  Teresa,  her  sister,  the  dancer,  all  appear 
in  front  of  Cheap  Joe's  candy  store. 

The  hurdy-gurdy  plays  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York," 
"London  Bridge  is  Falling  Down,"  "Little  Annie  Rooney," 
while  the  tambourine  girl,  dressed  in  many  colors,  beats  out 
the  same  merry  tunes,  games  and  dances.  Teresa,  with  all  the 
little  girls  helping  her,  dances  the  Spanish  Fandango. 

But  the  busiest  one  of  all  this  crowd  is  little  Jocko.  All 
dressed  up  like  a  soldier,  he  is  very  pwlite.  He  bows  and  takes 
off  his  cap  once  to  everybody  and  twice  if  you  give  him  a 
penny.  Isn't  it  funny  that  Jocko  can  climb  like  a  monkey  and 
cut  up  so  many  monkey  shines  ?  Did  his  mother  teach  him 
these  tricks  or  was  he  a  bad  monkey  who  did  not  obey  his 
mother?  Would  he  like  to  be  back  with  his  own  monkey  fam- 
ily in  the  jungle?  But  he  is  so  busy  hopping  up  and  down 
from  the  organ  and  running  up  the  windows  to  the  upper  floors 
and  chattering  at  the  children  in  the  windows  that  all  he  is 
thinking  of  is  putting  the  money  in  his  pocket.  Down  again 
he  is  in  a  jiffy;  he  gives  Angelo,  his  owner,  the  vast  treas- 
ures he  has  collected.  Angelo  pats  him  kindly,  and  away  goes 
Jocko  into  the  candy  store.  Everyone  else  brings  in  pennies  to 
Joe,  but  Jocko  gets  some  peanuts  and  a  penny,  too. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  organ  is  playing,  the  tam- 
bourine is  thrown  high  in  air,  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  with 
people  who  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  somewhere  before  they 
saw  the  little  girls  dancing,  and  all  join  in  the  chorus  as  Teresa 
sings  "Sally  in  Our  Alley." 

Some  day  I  would  like  to  ask  Jocko  which  of  all  the  blocks 
he  visits  from  day  to  day  he  likes  best  and  which  of  the  chil- 
dren he  sees  are  the  cleanest  and  best  behaved.  I  wonder  if 
Jocko  would  mention  your  name  or  some  one  else's  ? 


PHYSICAL   TRAINING— SECOND  YEAR 

Plan  by  Months — February  nnd  March. 

February. 
I.  Gymnastic  exercises. 

A.  Response. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Breathing. 
Weeks  3  and  A — Drill   on   direction. 

B.  Rhythmic. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Marching. 

Weeks  3  and  4 — Kinderpolka  preparation 

C.  Recreative. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Jack  in  the  Box. 

Weeks  3  and  4  

II.  Organized  recesses. 

All  Weeks— Marching,  Song  Play,  Dance,  Game. 
III.  Song  Plays. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — King  of  France,  Jolly  is  the  Miller. 
Weeks  3  and  A — Sailor  Boy,  I  would  like  to  go  to 
Shetland. 
IV.  Story  Gymnastics. 

Snow  Play. 
V.  Imitations. 

VI.  Rhythms. 

VII.  Dances. 

Weeks    1,   2,    3,   A — Shoemaker    (Review).    Kinder- 
polka (New). 
VIII.  Games. 

Playground. 

Weeks  1  and  2- 


-Jack     be     Nimble,     Crossing     the 
Brook,  Hands  up. 
Weeks  3  and  A — Frog  in  the  Middle. 
Classroom  Games. 
Weeks   1  and  2 — Bean  bag.     Changing  seats.     The 

Farmer  is  Coming. 
Weeks  3  and  A — Auto  Race. 

March 

I.  Gymnastic  exercises. 

A.  Response. 

Weeks  1,  2,  3,  A — Drill  on  direction.  Drill  on  Parts 
of  Body,  Raising  arms  sideways. 

B.  Rhythmic. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Marching  and  skipping,  galloping. 
Weeks  3  and  4— Kinderpolka  P  &  I  &  II. 

C.  Recreative. 

II.  Organized  recesses. 

All  weeks — Marching,  Song  Play,  Dance,  Game. 
III.  Song  Plays. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Did  you  ever  see  a  Lassie? 
IV.  Story  Gymnastics. 

Wind  Play. 
V.  Imitations. 

VI.  Rhythms. 

VII.  Dances. 

Sandal  Polka,  Chimes  of  Dunkirk. 
VIII.  Games. 

Playground. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Fox  and  Geese,  Fisherman. 
Classroom. 
Weeks  3  and  A — Changing  Seats,  Ball  game. 
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II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII, 


VIII 


April 
Gymnastic  exercises. 

A.  Response. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Drill  on  direction ;  Drill  on  parts  of 

body ;  Raising  heels. 
Weeks  3  and  4 — Drill  on  direction;  Drill  on  parts  of 

body;  Springing  feet  sideways. 

B.  Rhythmic. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Marching  (Drill  on  starting  with  left 
foot).  Kinderpolka ;  German  clap  dance — measures 
1-4. 

Weeks  3  and  4 — Marching  and  skipping  German 
clap  dance. 

C.  Recreative. 
See-Saw. 

Organized  recesses. 
All  weeks — Marching,  Song  Play,  Dance,  Game. 
Song  Plays. 
Carrousel. 
Story  Gymnastics. 
The  Circus. 
Imitations. 
Rhythms. 
Dances. 

Chimes  of  Dunkirk   (Review),  Kinderpolka. 
Games. 
Playground. 

Midnight ;  Slap  Jack. 
Classroom. 

Bean  Bag  Overhead  Relay ;  Finding  Game. 
May 
Gymnastic  exercises. 

A.  Response. 

Weeks  1,  2,  3,  4 — Drill  on  direction;  Drill  on  parts  of 
body  (pupils  use  right  or  left  hand  as  designated 
by  the  teacher).  Springing  feet  sideways;  raising 
arms  sideways. 

B.  Rhythmic. 

Weeks  1  and  2 — Galloping ;  Marching ;  Skipping ; 
German  clap  dance. 

Weeks  3  and  4 — Marching;  Jumping  in  place — hop- 
ping four  times  on  each  foot,  beginning  left. 

C.  Recreative  See-Saw. 
Organized  recesses. 

All  weeks — Marching,  Song  Play,  Dance,  Game, 
Song  Plays. 

A-Hunting  We  will  Go,  Washing  the  Clothes. 
Story  Gymnastics. 
Spring  Games. 
Throwing  and  bouncing  a  ball ;  Spinning  a  top ;  See- 
Saw  ;  Jumping  Rope;  Baseball. 
Imitations. 
Rhythms. 
Dances. 

German  clap  dance. 
Kinderpolka. 
Games. 
Playground. 


Class  Room. 

Wee  Bologna  Man. 
Going  to  Jerusalem. 


June 


Round  and  Round  the  Village. 
Cat  and  Rat. 


I.  Gymnastic  exercises. 

A.  Response. 

Weeks  1,  2,  3,  4 — Drill  on  direction;  Drill  on  parts  of 
body  (pupils  use  right  or  left  hand  as  designated  by 
teacher)  ;  Circling  arms  overhead ;  Springing  feet 
sideways,  raising  arms  sideways ;  Raising  heels. 

B.  Rhythmic. 

Weeks  1,  2,  3,  4 — Marching,  Jumping  in  place.  Hop- 
ping, Galloping. 

C.  Recreative. 
See-Saw. 
Jack-in-the-box. 

II.  Organized  recesses. 

All  weeks — Marching,  Song  Play,  Dance,  Game. 

III.  Song  Plays. 

Sailor  Boy. 

Carousel. 

A  Hunting  We  Will  Go. 

IV.  Story  Gymnastics. 

A  Visit  to  the  Farm. 

V.  Imitations. 

VI.  Rhythms. 

VII.  Dances. 

Kinderpolka ;  German  Clap  Dance ;  Shoemaker's  Dance ; 
Sandal  Polka;  Chimes  of  Dunkirk;  Danish  Dance  of 
Greeting. 

VIII.  Games. 
Playgroicnd. 

Bird  Catcher. 
Fox  and  Geese. 
Classroom. 

Follow  the  Leader. 
Kaleidoscope. 

GRADE    WORK— 2B. 

(Continued  from  March,  1922) 
Composition. — Same  as  in  2A.  ^ 

Penmanship. — Aim  to  establish  correct  posture  and  to  have 
the  pupils  write  with  the  muscular  movement. 

Teach  the  pupils  how  to  rest  the  arm  on  the  muscular  part  of 
the  forearm  and  how  to  hold  the  pen;  how  to  sit  and  how  to 
relax.  Teach  the  straight  line  and  oval  exercises.  Drill  on 
the  capitals,  O,  M,  N,  A,  C,  small  letters,  o,  m,  n,  s,  a ;  words 
and  easy  sentences  involving  these  letters.  Teach  the  pupUs 
to  write  their  names  and  addresses.     Teach  the  figures. 

Serving. — Cord  and  Raffia  Work — Alternate  knotting ;  shoe- 
string knot,  weaver's  knot,  sailor's  knot,  fisherman's  knot, 
figure  eight  knot ;  weaving  over  splint  or  reed.  Materials — ■ 
Raffia,  round  laces,  brown  rings,  splints. 

Physical  Training. — Gymnastic  exercises.  Organized  recess- 
es. Song  plays.  Story  gymnastics.  Imitations.  Rhythms. 
Dances  and  games. 

HYGIENE. — Special  care  of  digestion  and  habits  of  eating. 
Daily  morning  hygienic  inspection.  Observations  for  physical 
disabilities.  Daily  routine.  Safety  first.  Alcohol  and  tobacco. 
Seasonal  and  home  hygiene. 
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3A.     ENGLISH:  A  STORY  FOR  REPRODUCTION. 

More  Jataka  Tales 

The  first  volume  of  "Jataka  Tales"  has  been  so  popular  as 
to  call  for  a  second,  and  Ellen  C.  Babbitt  has  adapted  for  chil- 
dren more  of  these  famous  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  under 
the  title  "More  Jataka  Tales"  (The  Century  Co.).  These 
tales  are  the  sort  of  undying  folklore  that  children  take  unre- 
servedly to  their  hearts,  as  they  did  Joel  Chandler  Harris' 
immortal  Br'er  Rabbit  stories;  they  are  very  brief,  and  often 
about  animals  who  talk.  Dr.  E.  B.  Cowell,  Professor  of  Sans- 
krit in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  head  of  the  Guild  of 
Jataka  Translators  which  brought  out  a  complete  edition  of 
Jataka  Tales  between  1895  and  1907.  It  is  from  this  source 
that  Miss  Babbitt  has  retold  some  of  the  stories.  They  are  said  to 
be  the  earliest  collection  of  folklore  extant.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  "birth  stories,"  and  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  former 
incarnations  of  Buddha,  the  cleverest  or  most  virtuous  animal 
or  person  in  each  of  the  stories  being  a  former  incarnation  of 
the  Master,  while  the  whole  collection  of  tales  is  regarded  as 
sacred  Buddhist  lore.  The  stories  have  descended  from  their 
origin  in  northern  India  to  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Persian  and 
most  European  languages.  Aesop's  fables  are  adapted  from 
the  Greek  Jataka  tales,  and  Professor  Cowell  considers  that  the 
Jataka  themes  are  recognizable  not  only  in  Aesop  and  La  Fon- 
taine but  in  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer.  The  following  is  from 
one  of  the  tales : 

Once  upon  a  time  four  young  princes  heard  a  story  about 
a  certain  wonderful  tree,  called  the  Red-Bud  Tree.  No  one 
of  them  had  ever  seen  a  Red-Bud  Tree,  and  each  prince  wished 
to  be  the  first  to  see  one. 

So  the  eldest  prince  asked  the  driver  of  the  king's  chariot 
to  take  him  deep  into  the  woods  where  this  tree  grew.  It  was 
still  very  early  in  the  spring  and  the  tree  had  no  leaves,  nor 
buds.  It  was  black  and  bare  like  a  dead  tree.  The  prince 
could  not  understand  why  this  was  called  a  Red-Bud  Tree,  but 
he  asked  no  questions. 

Later  in  the  spring,  the  next  son  went  with  the  driver  of  the 
king's  chariot  to  see  the  Red-Bud  Tree.  At  this  time  it  was 
covered  with  red  buds. 

The  tree  was  all  covered  with  green  leaves  when  the  third 
son  went  into  the  woods  a  little  later  to  see  it.  He  asked  no 
questions  about  it,  but  he  could  see  no  reason  for  calling  it  the 
Red-Bud  Tree. 

Some  time  after  this  the  youngest  prince  begged  to  be  taken 
to  see  the  Red-Bud  Tree.  By  this  time  it  was  covered  with 
little  bean-pods. 

When  he  came  back  from  the  woods  he  ran  into  the  garden 
where  his  brothers  were  playing,  crying,  "I  have  seen  the  Red- 
Bud  Tree." 

"So  have  I,"  said  the  eldest  prince. 

[Then  each  of  the  four  princes  describes  the  Red-Bud  Tree 
as  he  has  seen  it,  and  each  laughs  at  the  others'  descriptions.] 

The  king  heard  them  and  waited  until  they  stopped  talking. 
Then  he  said :  "My  sons,  you  have  all  four  seen  the  same  tree. 
but  each  of  you  saw  it  at  a  different  time  of  the  year." 

— Century  Magazine,  May,  1922. 

PLAN  BY  WEEKS  FOR  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE. 

Write  three  sentences  about  the — 1,  Grocer;  2,  Butcher;  3, 
Baker;  4,  Vegetable  vender;  5,  Fruit  seller;  6,  Delicatessen 


dealer;  7,  Candy  man;  cS,  Milk  depot;  9,  Shoe  retailer;  10, 
Music  store;  11,  Barber;  12,  Embroidery  art  store;  13,  Mil- 
linery shop;  14,  Druggist;  15,  China  ware  store;  16,  Bootblack 
stand;  17,  Push  Cart  owner;  18,  Pretzel  and  nut  seller;  19, 
Chain  Store  clerks  (ask  pupils  to  visit  an  A.  &  P.,  Butler] 
Davey,  Roulston,  All  Package  Stores,  etc.,  and  tell  the  hke- 
nesses  and  diflferences ;  20,  tell  about  a  visit  to  a  5  and  10c 
store. 

3A  ENGLISH.  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE. 
Children  lea^  many  words  outside  of  school  in  association 
with  the  games  they  play  or  the  conversations  they  hear  or  the 
signs  they  see.  Themes  or  a  series  of  sentences  (as  in  the 
Gouin  method)  can  be  used  in  the  class  room  to  supplement, 
clarify  and  classify  this  vocabulary  learned  outside  the  class 
room.  They  may  have  three  essential  parts— a  beginning,  a  re- 
sult, an  end,  all  in  a  time,  plan  or  logical  sequence.  For  instance, 
the  pupils  say,  (1)1  rang  the  bell.  The  janitor  opened  the 
door.     I  told  her  the  message. 

(2)  John  found  a  pocketbook  with  eleven  dollars  in  it.  The 
owner's  name  and  address  were  in  the  purse.  When  John's 
mother  wrote  to  the  owner  the  loser  called  for  it.  He  rewarded 
John.     He  also  praised  him  for  his  honesty. 

(3)  Prepare  other  related  sentences  having  coherent  connec- 
tions, serial  incidents  and  unity  of  action. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  insert  troublesome  sight  words  like 
dozen,  bees,  once,  again,  rough,  dough,  are,  in  the  sentences. 
They  will  be  learned  unconsciously. 

(4)  My  teacher  read  to  us  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  This  is 
a  fine  story.  I  may  take  it  to  read  to  my  mother.  She  will 
like  to  hear  me  read  it. 

(5)  Legends  are  stories  of  long  ago.  Some  time  ago  a  poet 
collected  Indian  legends.      From  these  he  wrote  Hiawatha. 

(6)  Yesterday  in  school  we  read  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
I  liked  the  Mad  Tea  Party  or  the  Lobster  Party. 

I  thought  the  Pig  and  the  Pepper  very  funny. 
What  part  do  you  like  best  ? 

(7)  Eugene  Field  is  the  child's  poet.  He  wrote  Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod.  Another  fine  poem  is  Rock-a-bye-Baby.  We 
should  all  thank  him  for  his  poems. 

(8)  We  have  a  class  library.  In  it  are  books  about  heroes. 
I  like  to  read  about  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  They  al- 
ways helped  weak  people. 

(9)  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  in  school.  Tomorrow  I  shall 
stand  up  in  the  class.  The  girls  will  talk  about  Cinderella.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  tell  all  I  know  about  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful 
lamp. 

(10)  Use  sentences  introducing  simple  connectives  as,  be- 
cause, since,  therefore,  or,  but,  also,  etc.,  for,  if,  yet,  indeed, 
nor. 

3A  ENGLISH.     WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 
Training  in  Silent  Reading 

Explain  a  similar  game,  orally,  after  showing  a  picture  of 
some  game. 

Here  is  a  picture.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  it.     You  may  write  the  answers  on  your  paper. 

How  many  boys  and  how  many  girls  are  in  the  picture? 

What  are  the  boys  doing? 

What  are  the  girls  doing? 

How  many  girls  are  turning  the  ropes  ? 

What  else  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ? 
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3A.     MEMORIZING  POETRY.  3B.    A  PLAN  TO  TEACH  SOME  COMMON  SOUNDS. 

The  teacher  herself  should  know  the  poem  and  should  prac-  1.     Ask  the  pupils  to  copy  from  the  blackboard  the  words: 

tice  reciting  it,  so  that  when  ready  for  the  lesson  the  teacher  carry,  berry,  sorr>',  hurry, 

can  devote  all  her  energy  in  watching  the  reactions  and  res-  2.     Ask  them  to  name  the  vowel  in  each, 

ponses  of  the  pupils  to  the  recital  of  the  poem.  3.     Has  it  the  long  or  short  sound? 

4.     What  do  you  notice  alike  in  these  words  ? 

,  5.     Write  and  pronounce  Harry,  ;\larv. 

1.     Promise  to  tell  them  a  story  as  a  reward  for  some  good  ^^      ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  difference? 

work.     Recite  the  poem  as  a  whole  just  for  rhythm  and  appre-  ^_     ^^^.^^  ^^_^^  pronounce  fetry,  fearless. 

ciation.     At  another  period  recite  the  poem  in  short  un:ts  01^  ^ 

,          ,   ,       ,        ,  •,  ,                 •             u       ^u  8.     Same  as  6. 

structure  or  thought.     Ask  what  child  can  say  it  as  well  as  the  n      A^^  •.                                       i 

,.  ,      ^     .       ,                        „              -'                       ,  9.     V\  rite,  pronounce  sorry,  glor\ . 

teacher  did.     Praise  the  attempt.     Encourage  more  to  volun-  i^      ,-               ^ 

■,.,,,               •    ■      1            t.     •  10.     Same  as  6. 

teer.     Allow  the  pupil  who  does  the  best  to  sit  in  the  teacher  s  ■,-,      -n                 u         i 

,     ,  *1  ^  ,       .              „                ,      ,         „          ,       ^  12.     Pronounce  burr,  hurry,  currv. 

chair  at  the  desk  for  1  minute.     Request  the    new    teacher  to  i     i   u        ^    t  n             u     ^  t-i       i      ►     „    ..1    ^,..a     f^^ 

,              .,               .       ^               ■       t        •      •         £  Lead  children  to  tell  you  about  the  short  vowel  sound  alter 

call  on  some  other  pupil  to  say  It.     ./\n  occasional  recitation  ot  ,     ,,    ,         t,   ,                •            vi    at               u 

\,  ^  „      ,           .        ,                  ,               .^^  J  ...  doubled  r.     Hut  worry  rimes  with  Alurry  or  hurry, 
a  group  or  row  or  finally  the  entire  class  may  be  permitted  it 

the  weaknesses  of  concert  recitation  are  overcome  by  vigilance.  Sound  Discrimin.^tions. 

Note  carefully  how  to  say  dozen,  and  doesn't,  cousin,  dozing. 

3A.    A  POEM  TO  MEMORIZE.  3B.     Developixg  a  Vocabulary. 

At  the  12th  annual  luncheon  of  the  School  Garden  Associa-  Children  are  very  much  interested  in  Howers,  their  colors  and 

tion  of  the  City  of  New  York,  held  April  29,  1922,  Associate  (.j^eir  names.     In  addition  to  the  flowers  named  in  a  3A  article 

Superintendent  Gustave   Straubenmuller  announced  that  the  ^f  ^his  issue  of  Teachers'  Monographs,  the  pupils  of  P.  S. 

children  of  our  schools,  by  a  large  vote,  have  chosen  the  Rose  ^^^   Manhattan,    Louise   E.   Tucker,   principal,   voted   for   the 

as  the  School  Flower  of  New  York  City.  lilac,  lily  of  the  valley,  dandelion,  buttercup,  morning  glory, 

Other  flowers  voted  for  were  the  carnation,  narcissus,  gladi-  hyacinth,    snow    drop,    clover,    goldenrod,    crocus,    mayflower, 

olus,  daffodil,  marigold,  geranium,  sweet  pea,  sunflower,  chry-  ^^^^  j^^ji^  forget-me-not,  thistle  and  dogwood.    This  is  a  splen- 

santhemum,  daisy,  tulip,  poppy,  lily,  dahlia,  peony,  ins,  pansy,  ^^jj  showing  for  a  city  school.     Do  the  pupils  of  your  class 

cosmos  and  violet.     But  the  vote  for  the  rose  was  far  in  the  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  names?     Have  you   shown  them  plates   of  these 

lead.  flowers  ? 

A  Sweet  Red  Rose  Here  are  a  few  others  your  class  should  know  mentioned 

Good  morrow,  pretty  rosebush,  by  another  Manhattan   School,   P.   S.    186,  T.  Adrian  Curtis, 

Now,  prithee,  tell  me  true,  principal. 

(  To  be  as  sweet  as  a  sweet  red  rose,  /^ aster,  arbutus. 

What  must  a  body  do?  B— blue  bell,  bachelor's  button,  buttcraip. 

D — dandelion. 

To  be  as  sweet  as  a  sweet  red  rose  G— gardenia,  goldenrod,  gentian. 

A  little  child  like  you,  H— heather,  heliotrope,  honeysuckle. 

Just  grows  and  grows  and  grows  and  grows  J— Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

And  that's  what  she  must  do.  L— lily  of  the  valley,  water  lily,  ladx's  slipper. 

M — morning-  glorv. 

Song  OF  THE  Clock           ^  N-nasturtium. 

Words  and  Music  by  John  P.  Erwin  S— sweet  William,  brown-eyed  Susan,  snow  ball. 

First  Stanza  Perhaps  your  class  can  make  an  alphabet  of  flowers,  naming 

"Good  morning,"  says  the  clock,  "Tick-tock,  tick-tock,  one  flower  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

Have  vou  cleansed  your  pearls  today  ?  Teachers  or  principals  who  wish  to  dramatize  by  costume  or 

I  cannot  tick-tock  happy  hours  pageant  a  flower  show  similar  to  the  pageant  given  to  com- 

'Til  all  o-erms  are  brushed  away."  raemorate  the  selection  of  a  flower  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 

on  April  29,  should  know  that  the  pageant  was  organized  by 

Chorus.  Emily  A.  O'Keefe  and  Madeline  Smith.     It  was  written  and 

Tick-tock  tick-tock,  pretty  clock,  pretty  clock,  the  training  directed  by  Margaret  L.  Bevier.     The  music  was 

Yes,  my  pearls  are  shining  bright ;  furnished  by  Caroma  E.  Winn. 

For  brush  and  cream  now  rule  supreme  La  Pete  de  Jardinere  was  composed  and  staged  by  Louise 

Each  morning  and  each  night.  Baylis. 

Information   as   to   costumes   and   dances   may  be  obtained 

Second  Stanza  from  the  principals  of  the  following  schools,  who  took  part  so 

"Good-night-y,"  says  the  clock,  "tick-tock,  tick-tock,  creditably: 

Have  you  cleansed  your  pearls  tonight?  Schools  Taking  Part: 

,       I   cannot  tick-tock   slumber   sweet  School                                         Flower                                       Principal 

,                  J  1     :„U(-  "  P-   S.     15      Manhattan...       Apple    Blossom Margaret   Knox 

'Til  VOUr  gems  are  clean  and  Orlgnt.  ..          17      Manhattan...        Sun-Sunbeams-Rainbow..        Katharine  A.    McCann 

r~\  "         50      Manhattan...        Red     Rose Katherine  Bauer 

Chorus.                             ■  •■         84      Manhattan...        Lily   of   Valley Isabel  W.   Smith 
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p.  s. 


School 
90  Manhattan . 
Manhattan. 
Manhattan . 
Manhattan . 
Manhattan. 


Flower 
Hock.... 


93 
169 
177 
188 


32 

82 

109 

156 

178 


Brooklyn.. 
Brooklyn. . 
Brooklyn. . 
Brooklyn. . 
Brooklyn. , 


30  Bronx.. 

32  Bronx.. 

42  Bronx.. 

55  Bronx. . 

92  Queens. 

93  Queens . 


Holly 

Poppy    

Daffodil 

Pussy    Willow 

Spring-and-attendantS'.  .  . 

Sweet   Pea 

Butter   Cup    

Wild  Rose 

Wisteria    

Clouds  and  Kain   Drops. 


Iris    

Forget-me-not 

Violet    

Sun    Flower. . 


Marguerite     

Morning   Glory \ 


Principal 
Jennie    Berminghani 
Laura  Charlton 
Frank  A.  Schmidt 
Mary  L.  Brady 
Ellen  M.  Phillips 

Frances  A.   Weiss 
Temperance   Gray 
George  M.  Davison 
Samuel   Katz 
Charles  E.   O'Neill 

Mary  A.   Conlon 
William    J.    McGrath 
Eugene   B".   Gartlan 
William   Rabenort 

Agnes  A.  Cording 
Thomas   M.   Donohue 


.Tulia  Richman  II.   S.     Mother  Earth  and  attendants  Michael  H.  Lucey 

Associate  Superintendent  Straubemnuller  praised  the  work 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  all  these  schools. 

THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY   IN  ENGLISH— 3B. 

How  TO  Teach  Silent  Reading. 

Prepare  exercises  for  the  perception  by  the  child  of  simi- 
larity and  difference. 

Allow  the  children  to  receive  the  idea  as  a  whole.  Use  name 
cards  and  blackboard  with  few  spoken  words.  An  excellent 
book  full  of  suggestions  for  the  teacher  is  Watkin's  "How  to 
Teach  Silent  Reading  to  Beginners"  (Lippincott).  It  is  one 
of  the  very  fine  Lippincott's  School  Project  Series.  While 
intended  as  a  text  for  lA  teachers,  it  can  be  profitably  used 
up  through  the  3B.  Try  the  Silent  Game  (p.  32).  The  Per- 
sonal History  Lesson  can  be  adapted  for  the  first  three  years. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  School  Doll  Game,  Color  and  Animal 
Games.  The  Table  Project  is  especially  suited  to  develop  a 
vocabulary  and  its  use. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  Silent  Reading  Lesson  is  lo  increase 
the  rate  of  reading  and  enlarge  the  comprehension  of  ideas. 
the  above  devices  and  games  will  result  in  a  joy  for  reading 
leading  to  satisfactor)'  situations  and  appreciative  reactions. 

3B  ENGLISH.     ORAL  READING. 

"The  chief  incentive  and  secret  of  intelligent  oral  reading  is 
a  rational  motive  for  engaging  in  the  act."  See  page  44  of  the 
new  English  Course  of  Study ;  this  enables  the  pupil  to  secure 
(1)  proper  posture;  (2)  facial  expression;  (3)  phrasing;  (4) 
emphasis;  (5)  expression  of  thought,  feeling,  action.  With 
these  purposes  in  view  the  teacher  should  prepare  in  her  plan 
books  some  topics  that  may  have  developed  by  conversation 
in  a  lower  grade.  These  topics  should  be  typewritten  and 
numbered.  Two  or  three  copies  of  each  will  be  enough.  One 
for  the  oral  reader,  who  is  called  to  the  front  of  the  room  to 
face  his  class.  Another  copy,  face  down  on  the  desk,  ready  for 
Ihe  next  speaker.  One  or  two  other  copies  all  on  the  teacher's 
desk,  so  that  there  will  be  no  time  lost  when  the  next  reader 
is  indicated. 

Teachers  will  find  in  the  pamphlet.  How  to  Teach  English 
to  Foreigners,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Goldberger,  Principal  of  P.  S.  18, 
Manhattan  (A.  G.  Seiler,  1224  Amsterdam  Ave.),  many  valu- 
able ideas  for  teaching  English  to  our  day  school  pupils. 
Teachers  could  profitably  use  the  topics  found  on  page  56,  on 
Taking  Out  a  Library  Card ;  Going  to  a  Doctor ;  The  Newspa- 
]5er ;  How  to  Keep  Well ;  Care  of  Teeth  ;  Exercise. 

To  get  prop>er  motivation  for  the  oral  reading,  we  might 
tell  the  children  that  those  who  read  best  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  theme  or  topic  to  take  home  to  read  to  some  foreigners. 


r.licn,  or  relative  who  does  not  understand  English  as  well  as 
the  pupil.  This  will  aid  in  the  new  move  to  enlist  the  services 
of  pupils  to  diminish  the  number  of  non-si:)eaking  .English 
foreigners  in  our  city. 

3B.     ENGLISH  AND  ARITHMETIC.     CONTENT  OF 
PLAN  BOOK. 

The  teacher  of  the  3B  Grade  who  wishes  to  have  her  plan 
book  up  to  date  must  not  only  divide  her  grade  work  into  20 
weekly  parts  for  the  term  but  must  also  provide  short  units  of 
work,  each  a  complete  topic  about  a  main  topic.  To  give  variety 
and  novelty  of  content  in  her  subject  matter  and  to  present  in 
her  vitalized  teaching  the  latest  approved  modes  of  approach 
she  should  consult  carefully  the  new  publication  of  the  leading 
school  book  houses  on  each  subject  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  publishers'  announcements  of  new  texts  in  the  front 
and  rear  pages  of  Teachers  Monographs  will  be  found  sug- 
gestions and  treatment  of  new  ideas  in  teaching  that  should  be 
productive  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  teachers'  technique. 

In  English  several  new  books  have  just  been  issued.  Teach- 
ers should  secure  copies  of  these  new  text  books  and  in  grade 
or  subject  conferences  with  their  principals  discuss  the  good 
qualities    of    these    very    fine   products   of    modern    text    book 


making. 


The  Essentials  of  English,  Lower  Grades,  by  Pearson  and 
Kirchwey  (American  Book  Co.),  is  suitable  for  the  3B  Grade. 
It  furnishes  situations  to  stimulate  pupils  to  talk  and  provides 
drill  for  good  usage.  It  emphasies  the  socialized  recitation. 
The  language  games  and  story  studies  are  very  helpful. 

Arithmetic 

Besides  the  Arithmetic  text  books  mentioned  in  the  lA  article 
of  this  issue  of  Teachers  Monographs,  teachers  will  find 
that  several  new  series  have  been  published. 

Krampsers  and  Grady's  Arithmetic  by  Grades  (American 
Book  Co.).  from  Grades  3  to  8,  inclusive,  provides  real  interest- 
ing work  for  the  children,  with  especially  fine  drill  work  and 
speed  tests.  Many  number' games  are  given,  while  stress  is 
laid  on  accuracy  and  proof  tests.  The  socialized  recitation  is 
also  made  prominent. 

A  new  series  of  text  books,  Applied  Arithmetic,  by  Lennes 
and  Jenkins  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.),  derives  the  elementary 
facts  of  Arithmetic  from  situations  which  are  within  the  range 
of  expansion  of  normal  children,  of  general  child  interest.  It 
stresses  the  making  of  New  Problems  by  the  children ;  with  a 
systematic  use  of  Group  Competition  and  play  or  game  drills 
on  difficult  combinations.  The  number  game  on  page  25  called 
"Is  it  12?"  is  a  sample  of  the  author's  plan  to  make  the  series 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  school.  Book  I  is  for  the 
grades  2A  to  4B.  The  three  prominent  guiding  principles  are : 
(1)  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter,  (2)  derivation 
and  application  from  pupils'  experiences  and  interests,  (3) 
motivation  through  games,  drills,  reviews  and  attractive  illus- 
trations. The  teacher's  supplement  or  manual  has  many  worth 
while  suggestions. 

Complete  English  for  the  grades,  by  Gordon  and  Pitkin, 
(Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldredge)  Book  I  for  Grades  3A-4B,  is 
based  on  the  new  course  of  study.  It  has  definite,  well-graded 
cumulative  material  for  word  study,  spelling,  letter  writing 
and  outlines. 
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3B  HYGIENE— A  PANTOMIME. 

Characters : 

Uncle  Anli  Ness. 
Aunty  Septic. 

The  Dental  Brothers — Inci,  Acci. 
Col.  Gate. 
High  Jean. 

The  Dental  Sisters — Floss,  Cream. 
The  Two  Enemies — O.  K.  D.  K. 
The  Busy  Bees — B.  Have,  B.  Ware. 
The  Brush  Twins — Brush  Up,  Brush  Down. 
The  Time :     Morn,  noon,  night,  of  same  day 
The  Place :    Molar,  Gumville. 

(Enter  silently)  Uncle  Anli  Ness  bearing  a  poster  with  his 
name  printed  across  his  chest  (each  character  has  a 
poster  with  name).  He  holds  up  a  piece  of  oak  tag  on 
card  board  with  these  words : 

My  teeth  are  not  clean  and  bright. 
What  must  I  do? 
Aunty  Septic  arrives  as  he  shows  second  placard. 
She  shows  card — Send  for  the  Brush  Twins, 
Send  for  the  Dental  Sisters. 
The  former  show — Brush  teeth  up — Brush  down. 
The  latter  show — Place  this  ribbon  cream  on  your  brush. 

Use  this  namesake  also,  floss. 
High  Jean  shows  sign — 

Use  rotary  motion  on  teeth  and  gums. 
B.    Have.     Shows  slogan. 

Over  under,  teeth  a  wonder. 
B.  Ware 

After  each  meal,  no  food  reveal. 
Benny  Fits  appears — 

Shows  chart  of  clean  tooth. 
Dentist — 

If  a  Film  I  should  see 
Soon  to  fill  'em  we'll  agree. 
D.  K.  appears — 

I  never  use  my  brush  and  cream. 
O.  K.  appears— 

Goes  up  to  D.  K.  takes  sign  away. 
Takes  out  N  from  never  (D.  K.  runs  of?). 
O.  K.  holds  up  sign — • 

I  ever  use  my  brush  and  cream. 
Dr.  Hale- 
Tooth  ache,  tooth  ache,  stays  away 
If  you  brush  'em  twice  a  day ; 
Clean  as  a  whistle,  your  teeth  'ill  glisten 
If  to  dentist's  advice  you  e'er  listen. 
Col.  Gate— 

This  is  fine.     Here's  a  coupon  for  a  jingle, 
A  reminder  card,  a  chart  and  tube,  I'll  mingle. 
Teacher — 

Thank  you,  I'll  fill  it  out  for  the  class. 
Benny  Diction — 
Holds  up  card : 
Fare  well,  and  brush  well 


SONGS  FOR  CLEAN  TEETH. 

(The  class  should  learn  these  little  songs  and  sing  them  once 
a  week  at  the  opening  exercises.) 
Use  your  brush  and  dental  cream 
And  thirty-two  tootsies  gleam 
Through  a  sweet  breath  so  fair. 
Behold,  Health !  all  will  declare. 

I  keep  my  teeth  so  clean  and  white. 
Because  I  brush  them  by  day  and  night ; 
My  breath  has  no  odor,  I'm  sound. 
For  I  always  brush  round  and  round. 

The  children's  smiles  that  make  you  happy 
Are  those  that  use  cream  and  brush  snappy ; 
The  smiles  that  make  you  worry 
Are  from  teeth  cleaned  in  a  hurry. 

DENTAL  HYGIENE  AIDS. 

Make  a  chart  of  oak  tag  or  secure  some  black  card  board 
and  white  ink  and  write  or  print  the  following  slogans. 
Prepare  also  a  chart  containing  these  objects,  attached  to 
card.     Place  this  in  the  front  of  the  class  room. 

1.  A  tooth  brush,  or  a  picture  of  a  tooth  cut  from  a  den- 
tal "ad"  or  secured  from  the  literature  distributed  by  some 
dentifrice  firm. 

2.  Picture  or  sample  of  some  dental  cream  or  paste. 

3.  Picture  of  clock  showing  time  to  clean  teeth.  Let  the 
hands  of  the  clock  be  a  large  tooth  brush  and  a  small  one. 

4.  Place  at  the  Roman  Figures  on  the  clock  in  place  of, 
or  on  8,  12,  6  (representing  the  three  meal  times  of  the  day) 
a  tube  of  dental  cream. 

5.  Prepare  a  rhyme  or  jingle  about  clean  teeth. 

Rules  to  Remember. 

1st.     Brush  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Before  and  after  breakfast  and  before  going  to  bed. 

Use  a  good  dental  cream  or  powder. 

The  teeth  must  be  clean  and  free  from  food  before 

going  to  bed  as  most  of  the  decay  takes  place  while 

sleeping. 

2nd.     Brush  two  minutes  each  time.    Two  minutes  by  the 
clock. 

It  takes  two  minutes  of  brushing  to  properly  stimulate 

the  gums  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  teeth.    Be  sure 

and  brush  the  gums. 
3rd.     Do  not  use  pressure  with  the  brush.     A  fast,  light 

stroke  is  the  best. 
A  brush  should  never  be  worn  out  by  having  its  bristles 

flattened  and  spread  out. 
4th.     Never  allow  any  one  to  use  your  brush.    Disease  germs 

may  be  easily  carried  from  one  mouth  to  another, 

readily  causing  sickness. 
5th.     Candies,  sugar,  crackers,  cake,  pastry,  bread,  will  all 

decay    the    teeth   if   allowed    to    remain    on   their 

surfaces. 
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4A.     ENGLISH.     THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Meaning  of  Words 
In  4A  the  pupils  when  necessary  may  consult  the  class  room 
dictionary — 

(1)  to  confirm  the  meaning, 

(2)  to  make  it  fuller  or  more  exact, 

after  trying  to  get  the  meaning  from  the  context,  or  from  object 
or  illustration,  or  from  the  teacher's  use  of  the  word. 

In  selecting  the  dictionary  for  class  use  the  teacher  has  the 
choice  of  5  or  6  of  the  leading  dictionaries  on  the  supply  list. 
How  should  she  select  one?  A  common  school  or  small  dic- 
tionary is  best  for  the  young  people  in  many  respects.  Pro- 
fessor Suzzalo  says : 

"Training  children — 

(1)  to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  dictionary, 

(2)  fixing  the  habit  of  consulting  it, 
are  two  of  the  main  duties  of  the  teacher." 

The  ideal  plan  would  be  for  every  pupil  from  the  4A  up  to 
have  a  small,  compact,  reliable,  up-to-date  dictionary  on  his 
desk  ready  to  consult,  and  the  teacher  should  give  systematic 
exercises  and  assignments  in  dictionary  work  just  the  same  as 
in  geography  or  history. 

Here  are  20  tests  of  a  good  dictionary  according  to  one  of 
the  very  largest  dictionary  publishing  houses. 

The  Tests 

1  When  you  examine  a  dictionary,  are  you  sure  that  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  latest  edition? 

2  What  is  it  based  on?  What  authority  is  back  of  it?  Does 
it  lead  to  a  larger  dictionary? 

3  Is  its  vocabulary  of  the  right  size  and  kind?  Are  its 
words  not  in  present,  general  use  so  specified  ? 

4  Is  the  space  devoted  to  each  word  adequate  to  its  import- 
ance? 

5  Is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  explanation  of  common 
idiomatic  expressions  ? 

6  Do  words  with  the  same  spelling  but  unrelated  meanings 
have  a  corresponding  number  of  entries  or  only  one  ? 

7  Are  all  the  accepted  forms  of  spelling  of  words  given  or 
only  one?  Is  the  preferred  sp>elling  indicated?  What  is 
the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  forms  ? 

8  Is  the  pronunciation  of  words  clearly  shown? 

9  Are  the  definitions  of  words  clear  and  exact  in  meaning  ? 

10  How  are  the  derivatives  defined?  Are  they  given  indi- 
vidual vocabulary  entry  if  any  difficulty  of  definition  is  in- 
volved ? 

11  Do  the  definitions  of  a  word  follow  the  historical  order? 
Are  they  kept  distinct  so  that  there  is  no  confusion? 

12  Are  the  meanings  of  words  followed  by  well-chosen  illus- 
trative examples  ? 

13  In  the  synonyms  of  words  are  the  differences  in  meaning 
clearly  brought  out  ? 

14  In  the  definitions  of  certain  words  are  the  opposite  mean- 
ings given? 

15  Are  the  inflected  forms  of  words  shown  when  they  are 
irregular  ? 

16  Are  the  grammatical  relations  indicated  ? 

17  Is  the  syllabication  clearly  shown? 

18  What  supplementary  information  is  included? 

19  Is  the  typography  well  chosen? 

20  Are  the  illustrations  good? 


Plan  your  work  as  follows  by  weeks : 

1.  Review  pupil's  knowledge  of  alphabet  order. 

2.  Drill  on  picking  out  initial  letter  of  word. 

3.  Practice  on  picking  out  the  first  word  of  a. 

4.  Give  exercises  in  remembering  after  looking  at  a  word, 
for  instance,  doctor,  to  remember  the  first  two  letters,  do,  and 
later  the  first  three  letters,  doc,  and  still  later  the  first  four 
letters,  doct. 

5.  Up  to  now,  the  pupils  learned  to  spell  from  seeing  or 
writing  the  word,  but  now  he  is  looking  up  the  letters  from  the 
sound  to  get  the  right  spelling. 

Plan  by  Weeks. 

A.  Exercises  in  finding  correct  spelling. 

B.  Exercises  in  finding  correct  meaning. 

C.  Exercises  in  finding  correct  syllabification. 

D.  Exercises  in  finding  the  accented  syllable. 

E.  Exercises  in  finding  key  or  phonic  syllables  for  sounding 
letters. 

F.  Exercises  in  the  correct  pronunciation. 

G.  Exercises  in  finding  the  exact  meaning. 

H.     Drill  in  finding  words  with  a  silent  initial  letter. 

I.  Drill  in  finding  words  whose  plural  is  given  (those  that 
add  s). 

J.     Those  that  add  es. 

K.     Given  the  past  tense  ending  in  d  or  ed  to  find  the  word. 

L.     Same  for  simple  irregular  verbs. 

M.     Same  for  adjective  in  comparative  or  superlative  degree. 

N.     How  to  find  proper  names  (persons). 

O.     How  to  find  proper  names  (places). 

P.     How  to  observe  pictures,  diagrams  or  illustrations. 

Q.     How  to  select  meaning  to  fit  context. 

R.  How  to  occasionally  use  a  larger  dictionary  at  the 
teacher's  reference  shelf. 

Vary  these  exercises  from  time  to  time,  asking  pupils  to  look 
in  the  dictionary  for  a  "spoken"  word  and  to  write  its  spelling, 
syllabification,  accent  and  diacritical  marking  and  finally  to  re- 
produce orally  its  pronunciation. 

Words  found  troublesome  in  silent  reading  should  also  be 
looked  for  in  the  dictionary  by  the  pupil  from  time  to  time  as 
he  is  reading.  This  will  help  establish  the  habit  of  word 
seeking. 

THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN   ENGLISH. 

4A  Composition:  Topics  of  Civic  Duty,  Citizen  Responsi- 
bilities, Personal  Service  and  Co-operation. 
Plan  of  Work. 

During  the  term  abundant  opportunity  is  presented  for  the 
4A-4B  grade  teacher  to  insert  in  her  Composition  Term  Plan 
topics  of  vital  interest  associated  with  national  holidays,  Amer- 
ican Freedom  anniversary  celebrations,  American  Hero,  Foun- 
der and  Statesmen  birthday  anniversaries  or  centennial  patriotic 
memorial  exercises  and  civic  improvement. 

The  purpose  may  be  announced  to  the  class  about  a  fortnight 
previous  so  that  the  event  and  its  essential  contributing  factors 
may  be  treated  by  the  project  method.  The  teacher  should  pro- 
vide specific  situations  by  hint,  suggestion,  advice,  material  to 
be  read,  outside  the  class  room  as  well  as  in  the  class  study 
period,  so  as  to  secure  the  approved  pupil  response  (Prof. 
Thorndike).  Establish  associatively  connected  bond  habits 
through  the  pupil's  own  desire  and  activities. 

Now  let  me  apply  this  for  our  term  plan.     Let  one  topic  at 
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least  monthly  be  devoted  in  Oral  and  Written  Composition  to 

(1)  Some  Civic  Duty  or  City  Improvement. 

(2)  Some  Social  Duty  in  Group  and  Co-operative  Service. 

(3)  Recognition  of  Humaneness  and  Helpfulness. 

(4)  Patriotic  Service  Memorial — Inspirational  Recogni- 
tion. 

For  instance,  during  the  last  school  day  of  each  month  and 
the  first  school  day  of  September  inaugurate  a  "Clean-up 
Drive."     Here  are  some  data  to  help. 

A.  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan's  proclamation  for  a  municipal 
spring  house-cleaning  during  week  of  May  1. 

B.  Allow  pupils  to  write  to  Director  Reuben  Simons  of 
Street  Qeaning  Department  to  call  at  school  to  speak  to  pupils 
on  practical  methods  of  cleaning  up ;  also  for  his  advice  on 
organizing  pupil  sanitary  squads. 

C.  fFormation  of  block  captains  to  keep  streets  clear  of 
litter. 

Appeal  for  Clean-Up  Week. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  Qean-up  Week  in  this  city  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  a  professional  clean-up  organiza- 
tion," Mr.  Peck  said.  "The  city  Government  is  combining  with 
this  organization  to  attack  unsanitary  conditions.  The  Mayor's 
proclamation  directs  the  Departments  of  Fire,  Health  and  Tene- 
ment House,  Police  and  Street  Cleaning  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  general  clean-up  by  the  full  exercise  of  their 
authority. 

"Two  million  hand-bills  urging  citizens  to  clean  and  paint 
their  houses  will  be  distributed  by  the  police,  and  thousands  of 
placards  will  be  posted  by  the  Fire  Department.  The  Street 
Cleaning  Department  has  made  elaborate  plans  to  remove  the 
rubbish  throughout  the  city." 

Orders  and  Hints  for  Residents. 

Following  is  a  list  of  orders  and  hints  to  be  delivered  at  every 
dwelling  place  in  the  city : 

"The  City  of  New  York  has  begun  a  'Clean-up'  campaign  to 
improve  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city. 

"To  accomplish  this  great  work  it  is  necessary  that  every  per- 
son living  in  the  city  help  by  cleaning  up  his  premises. 

"The  object  is  to  remove  all  refuse  and  waste  and  material 
from  roofs,  fire-escapes,  cellars,  yards,  alleys  and  air-shafts, 
buildings,  rooms  and  apartments. 

"It  is  requested  that  when  you  get  official  notice  you  prepare 
bedding,  beds,  rags,  paper,  furniture,  broken-up  boxes  and  bar- 
rels, tins,  stoves,  bottles,  dishes,  crockery-,  glassware  and  all 
Other  rubbish  in  barrels,  boxes  or  bundles  convenient  for  re- 
moval by  the  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

"It  is  against  the  law  to  throw  rubbish  in  the  street. 

"Clean  Up  for  the  Babies. 

"Better  to  raise  babies  than  flies.  Dirt  fattens  flies  and  kills 
babies. 

"Baby  needs  pure  air  and  clean  food.  He  can't  get  it  if 
there  is  dirt  around  his  home. 

"Is  your  backyard  littered  with  rubbish?  Clean  it  out  so 
baby  can  play  there. 

"Is  your  stairway  or  hallway  dirty?  Make  it  a  fit  place  for 
baby. 

"Don't  throw  things  in  the  street.     Baby  plays  there. 

"Don't  throw  garbage  where  you  think  no  one  will  see  it. 
The  flies  will  find  it. 


"Don't  leave  dirt  in  your  sink.     It  may  get  in  baby's  food. 

"Don't  leave  dirty  rags,  bottles  and  cans  around  for  baby  to 
play  with. 

"Dirt  breeds  flies ;  flies  carrj'  disease.  The  best  way  to  kill 
flies  is  to  clean  up. 

"Is  there  rubbish  in  the  cellar? 

"Are  there  rotten  old  mattresses,  rags  and  garbage  in  the 
air  shaft? 

"Is  there  garbage  scattered  in  the  areaway  ? 

"Is  the  court  or  vacant  lot  next  you  littered  with  filth? 

"These  and  all  other  dirty  spots  may  be  fly  breeders.  If  you 
neglect  them  you  risk  your  family's  and  neighbor's  health. 

"Your  duty  to  your  neighbor  and  yourself  is  to  prevent  fly 
breeding  on  your  premises. 

"Streets  and  Houses 

"Don't  throw  any  waste  matter  of  any  sort  in  the  street. 
You  may  sweep  the  dust  from  your  sidewalk  into  the  gutter 
before  the  first  morning  sweeping  by  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning. 

"Ever\-  person  owning  or  leasing  any  building,  or  part  of  a 
building,  and  any  janitor,  must  see  that  such  premises  are  kept 
clean  and  in  no  way  a  danger  to  health. 

"Filthy  and  dirty  walls  and  floors  must  be  cleaned  and  white- 
washed, painted  or  papered. 

"Put  no  trade  refuse  out  for  removal. 

"Do  not  put  any  rubbish  out  until  you  get  notice  to  do  so." 

Plan  a  summary  of  these  data  in  your  plan  book  so  that  each 
month  a  general  clean-up  can  be  inaugurated. 

Make  the  clean,  systemized  and  neat,  organized  class  room 
a  model  for  the  pupils  to  follow  at  their  desks  and  in  their 
homes. 

Completing  Patriotic  Selection  or  Quotation  Games. 

Ask  pupils  to  complete  the  quotation  and  give  the  author. 
Call  it  the  "Can  You  Remember?"  game. 

1.  Give  me  liberty  or 

2.  I  regret  that 

3.  A  government  of  the 

4.  America  is  another  word  for 

5.  I  would  rather  be 

6.  A  little  neglect 

7.  Making  the  world  safe 

8.  Life,  liberty  and 

9.  Let  us  have 

10.  I  shall  fight  it  out  on 

11.  Do  unto  others 

12.  Liberty  and  union 

13.  I  pledge  allegiance 

14.  I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  - 

15.  Early  "to  bed. 

16.  Keep  to 

17.  Cross  at 

18.  Stop, 

19.  Keep  off  the 

20.  Where  there's  a  will, 

21.  Honesty 

22.  A  good  name 

23.  A  friend  in 

24.  Never  put  off 

25.  Haste 

(Continued  on  page  157) 
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4B.     HYGIENE  HEALTH   HABITS. 

To  establish  hygiene  health  habits  start  with  the  teeth,  for 
the  mouth  is  the  entrance  for  many  disease  germs.  It  will 
prevent  food  contamination  and  poisoning  of  system  if  the 
mouth  and  teeth  are  kept  clean  and  sound.  Resistance  to  colds 
and  contagious  diseases  will  also  be  strengthened  if  one  brush 
one's  teeth  morning,  noon  and  night.  (See  three  Bartrell  in 
this  issue  of  Teachers  Monographs.)  Have  a  daily  system 
of  inspection  and  awards.  Devote  two  minutes,  three  times  a 
day,  at  home,  to  brushing  with  a  spiral  movement :  One,  the 
top :  two,  the  outsides ;  three,  the  insides ;  four,  the  edges ;  five, 
the  gums,  and,  six,  the  oval  surfaces  near  the  teeth. 

Individual  Score  Books,  Pledge  Cards  and  inspection  record 
tablets  aid  these  lessons  in  applied  hygiene.  The  Colgate  Edu- 
cational Department  will  supply  you  with  material  if  you  write 
a  request  for  a  Health  Campaign  outfit.  Advise  your  pupils 
to  visit  dentist  or  dental  cHnic  for  prophylactic  treatment  and 
examination  once  each  school  term. 

TYPICAL  TOOTH  BRUSH   DRILL. 

Two  or  three  children,  provided  with  tooth  brushes,  denti- 
frice, cups,  water  and  a  basin,  demonstrate  this  drill  before  the 
class.  Every  member  of  the  class  follows  the  leaders  in  panto- 
mime. 

Attention!  (All  in  line,  elbows  close  to  side,  with  brushes  in 
right  hand  and  cups  in  left — dentifrice  on  tooth  bruslies.) 

1.  Ready— Dip! 

2.  Outside  Surfaces.  (  Brusli  inserted  under  cheek,  teeth 
closed.     Brush  gums  as  well  as  teeth.) 

Left  Side— Ready — Count  1  to  16.  Dip. 
Right  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.  Dip. 
Front  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 

3.  Inside  Surfaces.  (Mouth  wide  open,  straight  motion 
front  to  back.) 

Upper  Left  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 
Upper  Right  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 
Upper  Front — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 
Lower  Left  Side — Ready — Count  1   to  16.     Dip. 
Lower  Right  Side — Ready — Count  1  to   16.     Dip. 
Lower  Front — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 

4.  Cheunng  Surfaces  (scrubbing  viogorously). 
Upper  Left  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 
Upper  Right  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 
Lower  Left  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.     Dip. 
Lower  Right  Side — Ready — Count  1  to  16.    Dip. 

5.  Empty  cups  and  refill  them — Ready — Count  1  to  16. 

6.  Rinse  mouth — Ready — Count  1  to  16. 

7.  Rinse  Brush — Ready — Count  1  to  16. 
(Shake  off  excess  water  over  basin.) 

N.B. — Counting  by  leader  should  be  rather  brisk  but  even 
and  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  dipping  and  shaking  of  the 
brushes. 

Materials 

1 .  Toothbrushes  (brought  to  school  in  envelopes  made  by 
leaders) . 

2.  Dentifrice  (individual  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  are 
supplied  to  teachers  free  of  charge  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  Colgate  &  Co.). 

3.  Individual  cups  (paper  preferably),  made  by  the  leaders 
at  home  to  be  filled  with  water  by  monitor. 

4.  One  pitcher  of  water. 


5.    One  tin  basin. 

Health  Habits 

In  a  booklet  of  32  pages,  called  "Little  Foxes,"  which  is 
supplied  gratis  to  pupils  on  the  written  application  of  their 
teachers  to  the  Colgate  Educational  Bureau  (Jersey  City),  we 
are  told  that  health  habits  come  under  7  headings : 

(1)  Cleanliness;  (2)  proper  food,  plenty  of  water;  (3) 
fresh  air  and  sunlight;  (4)  regular  exercise;  (5)  sufficient 
sleep;  (6)  a  cheerful  mind;  (7)  regular  habits. 

Cleanliness 

Ask  your  pupils  to  write  a  composition  on  bodily  or  personal 
cleanliness.  Read  over  what  has  been  written  to  discover  the 
mental  ideal  of  pupil  cleanliness. 

Then  prepare  an  outline  for  class  to  imitate: 

(1)    Children  should  bathe  every  night  before  going  to  bed. 
.   (2)  The  pupils  should  wash  again  all  exposed  surface  parts 
of  the  body. 

(3)  The  hair  should  be  clean,  well  brushed  and  free  from 
all  infection  or  dust. 

(4)  All  the  pupils'  clothes  should  be  carefully  brushed. 

(5)  The  shoes  should  be  carefully  tied,  laced  or  buttoned, 
after  being  polished. 

(6)  The  stockings  should  be  freshly  washed,  and  free  from 
holes  or  wrinkles. 

(7)  The  school  books  and  covers  should  be  models  of  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness. 

(8)  The  pupils  should  look  spic  and  span. 

(9)  Hands  and  faces  should  be  washed  before  each  meal, 
with  hot  water  if  available,  if  not,  cold  water  and  soap. 

Each  teacher  who  will  write  to  the  Colgate  Educational 
Bureau  (Jersey  City)  will  receive  a  sample  cake  of  Coleo  soap 
for  every  pupil  in  her  class,  free  of  charge.  A  humorous 
slogan  for  the  class  often  works  wonders  in  getting  results 
across.  Use  this  one :  'While  there's  life  there's  soap.'  "  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  two  baths  a  week  at  home  on 
stated  days  at  stated  periods.  Dwell  on  necessity  of  (to  avoid 
danger)  clean  scalps,  fingers,  hands,  finger-nails,  necks,  nose 
and  ears.  Clean  habits  of  handling  utensils,  playthings,  pen- 
cils, toys,  should  be  commended.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
above  outline,  allow  your  class  to  rewrite  the  composition  on 
Health  Habits.  Place  the  original  and  second  draft  together 
and  note  the  improvement. 

Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
a  copy  of  their  "Standards  of  Hygienic  Living,"  or,  better, 
select  a  pupil,  as  a  reward  for  cleanliness,  to  write. 

A  STORY  TO  TELL  CHILDREN. 

THE  CHEW-CHEW  ENGINE. 
By  John  Philip  Erwin,  D.  D.  S. 

Boys  and  girls,  do  you  admire  a  speeding  locomotive?  Do 
you  like  to  see  a  train  fly  over  the  tracks  as  if  blown  by  the 
wind?  Still  better,  do  you  enjoy  riding  in  the  railway  cars? 
If  so,  remember,  that  if  the  engineer  would  avoid  accidents 
and  would  give  his  passengers  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey,  he 
must  care  well  for  his  chu-chu  engine. 

And,  boys  and  girls,  do  you  like  to  run  and  romp  with  your 
playmates  ?  Do  you  wish  to  grow  strong  and  healthy  ?  Would 
you  enjoy  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  through  life?  Then 
remember  that,  like  the  engineer,  you  too  must  care  well  for 
your  chew-chew  engine. 

(The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help -you  so  to  care  for  your 
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teeth  that  you  may  live  long  and  always  enjoy  good  health.) 
Directions  to    Teaclter 

1.  Read  the  story  to  .the  children,  except  the  last  paragraph, 
which  is  for  the  teacher. 

2.  Ask  the  following  questions : 

Paragraph     I.   (a)    What  did  I  say  about  a  locomotive.'' 

(b)  What  was  said  about  a  train? 

(c)  What  must  the  engineer  do? 

(d)  VVho  else  was  mentioned? 
Paragraph  II.   (a)    What  is  said  about  your  playmates? 

(b)  Who  else  is  mentioned? 

(c)  Repiort  in  your  own  words   what  I   read 

about  a  journey. 

(d)  What  must  the  engineer  do? 

III.  '(e)    Can  you  guess  this  puzzle  and  tell   what 
it  means? 
Note  for  the  teacher :     The  Colgate  Company  will  send 
you,  on  request,  copies  of  this   16-page  pamphlet  on  "Good 
Health  and  Good  Teeth." 

4B.    ENGLISH.    THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Meaning  of  I  Fords 

(Please  see  article  on  same  subject  under  the  4a  Grade  cap- 
tion). 

Continue  the  work  as  planned  by  weeks  for  4a,  gradually 
giving  more  difficult  words. 

The  dictionary  can  also  be  used  by  the  pupil  as  a  self-check 
to  words  he  finds  by  recourse  to  the  dictionary  that  he  can  spell 
correctly.  These  words  he  need  not  then  place  in  his  individual 
word  book.  The  dictionary  must  also  be  so  used  that  it  trains 
him  to  the  reliable  habit  of  seeing,  hearing  and  recollecting  the 
form  of  words  correctly.     (Course  of  Study,  page  60). 

Give  exercises  in  finding  words  like  lovable,  from  love; 
writer,  written,  wrote,  from  write ;  changeable,  change-able ; 
jumping,  changing;  peaceable,  peace-able;  dying,  dyeing; 
watches  from  watch ;  found,  drove,  running,  boys,  cities,  leaf, 
knife,  loaf,  men,  women,  feet,  teeth,  oxen.  Train  him  to  find 
the  original  word  regardless  of  the  inflection  or  change  in 
form. 

Give  exercises  in  compound  words  to  show  the  hyphen  of 
compounding  contrasted  with  the  hyphen  for  separation  of 
syllables. 

Find  in  dictionary  and  place  the  spelling  in  note  books  of  the 
following  troublesome  words  in  pronunciation:  civil,  catnip, 
annoy,  afraid,  deliver,  surround,  curtain,  history,  Wednesday, 
Tuesday,  journal,  hospital,  estimate,  boil,  oyster,  coin,  parcel, 
label,  catch,  just,  usual,  February,  government,  library.  Thus 
the  dictionary  can  be  used  to  correct  faulty  enunciation  or  ar- 
ticulation for  a  vivid  visualization  of  each  letter  often  eliminates 
the  error. 

The  drill  in  phonetics  in  4B  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
aid  of  the  dictionary.  The  pupil  should  be  asked  frequently  to 
copy  and  pronounce  the  42  key  words  (and  symbols)  for  the 
42  sounds  of  our  language.  Not  only  should  the  key  word 
or  sound  be  a  model  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  needed  word, 
but  frequent  exercises  should  be  given  in  finding  a  word  with  a 
similar  sounding  syllable. 

Teachers  in  4B  should  allow  the  pupils  to  consult  the  dic- 
tionary while  writing  his  composition  so  as  to  get  the  correct 
spelling,  and  also  to  see  if  the  word  is  used  correctly  as  to 
meaning  and  use.    This  will  overcome  the  tendency  on  the  part 


of  some  pupils  not  to  use  a  word  because  they  are  afraid  to 
spell  it  wrong  or  use  it  the  wrong  way  in  their  written  work. 

In  the  preparatory  reading  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  look 
up  three  or  four  troublesome  words  before  the  lessons  begin  so 
that  they  may  read  with  fluency  and  expression.  Pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  the  dictionary  home.  They  should  tell 
their  parents  or  friends  about  the  words  they  are  learning  in 
school.  We  may  thus  help  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  our  language  among  those  adults  who  have  not  attended  an 
American  day  or  evening  school.  The  New  York  State  law 
just  enacted  requires  all  new  voters  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  our  language.  The  dictionary  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil 
at  home  may  be  made  a  means  of  Americanization. 

4B.    PROJECTS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

The  project  method  is  attracting  the  attention  of  all  educa- 
tors. Its  application  to  the  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  of  the  4th  school  year  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  "A  Project  Curriculum,"  by  iMargaret  E.  Wells, 
in  the  Lippincott's  School  Project  Series. 

Teachers  of  the  4th  year  (4A-4B)  will  find  the  outline  very 
helpful.  The  duties  of  the  police  department,  health  depart- 
ment, street  cleaning,  fire  department,  pages  106  to  109,  can  all 
be  utilized  in  pupil  self-government  plans,  the  clean-up  drive 
(see  article  under  4A  Grade  in  this  issue  of  Teacher's  Mono- 
graphs) and  in  subjects  for  oral  discussion  and  written  com- 
positions. Every  teacher  should  read  a  Project  Curriculum, 
noting  the  basic  principles  of  teaching  presented  so  scholarly 
and  clearly.  It  will  help  vitalize  your  own  class  teaching.  In- 
sert in  your  plan  book  those  situations  and  units  of  instruction 
that  you  feel  will  be  of  immediate  worth  to  you  and  your 
pupils. 

4B.     ARITHMETIC  PROBLEMS 

One  of  the  most  recent  series  of  arithmetics  adopted  for 
the  4th  year  grades  is  The  Anderson  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.).  Book  I.,  for  the  first  four  years,  has 
skilfully  organized  the  subject-matter  and  has  eliminated  use- 
less material.  It  gives  drills,  checks,  tests  and  processes  to 
master,  the  finding  of  sums,  difl:erences,  products  and  quotients. 
It  has  a  full  variety  of  up-to-date  suitable,  sensible  problems. 
The  Breakfast  Card,  p.  230,  will  furnish  many  interesting 
arithmetical  menus  for  the  4th  year  pupils.  So  will  the  price 
list  of  ordinary  utensils  and  edibles  on  pages  233,  236,  263. 

The  columns  of  age,  height,  weight,  on  page  218,  will  corre- 
late with  the  hygiene.  This  series  of  Anderson's  Arithmetic 
will  repay  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  adopt- 
ing her  plans  and  methods,  as  they  synchronize  with  the  latest 
methods  in  procedure  and  in  practical  content. 

4B.     MORALS    AND    CIVICS 

The  Committee  on  Morals  and  Civics  of  the  Principals'  Club 
of  Chicago  prepared  a  report  for  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Peter  A.  Mortensen  last  September. 

It  contains  a  suggestive  list  of  material  selected  from  basic 
text  books.  It  has  also  a  copy  of  the  prize  code,  called  "Chil- 
dren's Code  of  Morals,"  and  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Milton 
Fairchild  of  the  Character  Education  Institute  of  Washington, 
D.  C.    These  reports  follow. 

"The  three  compilations  should  be  useful  to  every  teacher 
in  the  4th  year  grades  and  upwards  in  preparing  her  plan  of 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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5A.    ENGLISH.    THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Reproducing  Interesting  Matter  Heard  or  Read. 

Our  pupils  are  always  deeply  interested,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  instilling  patriotic  ideals  for  future  citizens  when 
we  read  or  talk  to  our  little  citizens  about  their  flag.  No 
process  or  operation  in  the  child's  environment,  as  set  forth  in 
our  new  course  of  study  in  English  will  evoke  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  the  display  of  our  National  Emblem  on  holidays  and 
anniversaries. 

Let  us,  then,  provide  our  pupils  with  facts  about  the  proper 
method  of  displaying  Old  Glory. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  Alanual  of  the  United 
States,  published  by  The  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  oral  dis- 
cussion and  reproduction,  for  formulating  knowledge,  for 
seeing  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  to  perceive  and  arrange  in 
coherent  and  effective  order  its  constituent  main  topics.  A 
topical  outline  can  be  prepared  from  it.  The  pupils  can  carry 
this  information  home  to  aid  parents,  friends  and  neighbors 
in  displaying  our  colors  correctly. 

Regulations  Governing  the  Use  of  the  American  Flag. 

1.  The  American  flag  is  the  symbol  of  our  country  and 
should  command  the  respect  of  every  citizen.  It  should  be  dis- 
played on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12;  Washington's 
Birthday,  February  22;  Memorial  Day,  May  30;  Flag  Day, 
June  14;  Independence  Day,  July  4. 

2.  When  not  in  use,  the  flag  should  be  kept  neatly  rolled  or 
folded  and  put  away  in  a  proper  place.  It  should  never  be 
handled  heedlessly  or  left  carelessly  lying  about.  It  should 
never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground  when  being  carried  or 
hoisted. 

3.  When  displayed  on  a  staff,  whether  upright  or  horizontal, 
the  flag  should  be  fully  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  with  the 
"union,"  or  blue  field  of  stars,  uppermost.  When  displayed  at 
half-mast  it  is  a  sign  of  public  mourning.  Clubs  and  societies 
may  also  display  their  flags  at  half-mast  as  a  sign  of  mourning 
for  the  death  of  a  member.  When  displayed  with  the  union 
down  it  is  a  sign  of  distress  or  calamity. 

4.  When  the  national  flag  is  displayed  with  the  State  flag 
or  flags  of  other  countries  on  the  same  staff,  it  should  fly  at 
the  top ;  if  in  groups  of  other  flags,  it  should  be  in  the  center 
and  fly  the  highest. 

5.  When  carried  in  parades  with  other  flags,  or  displayed 
from  buildings  or  on  platforms,  the  national  flag  should  have 
the  place  of  honor  on  the  right.  The  right-hand  side  of  a  plat- 
form is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker  when  facing  the  audi- 
ence. The  right-hand  side  of  a  building  is  at  the  right  of  a 
person  when  coming  out  of  the  front  door.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, the  flag  should  be  flown  from  a  staff,  and  not  fastened 
to  the  side  of  a  building,  platform,  or  scaffolding;  but  when 
no  staff  can  be  had,  it  may  be  so  fastened  if  hung  straight  and 
not  draped  or  looped. 

6.  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as  a  cover  for  table  or  desk 
or  box ;  it  must  not  be  put  where  anything  except  the  Bible  can 
be  placed  on  it. 

7.  In  hanging  the  flag  on  walls,  the  blue  field  should  be  at 
the  right  of  the  one  facing  it  when  it  is  hung  with  the  stripes 
running  up  and  down.  When  hung  with  the  stripes  running 
horizontally,  or  sideways,  the  blue  field  should  be  at  the  left. 


When  hung  across  the  street  as  a  banner,  the  blue  field  should 
be  toward  the  north  in  streets  running  east  and  west,  and  to  the 
east  in  streets  running  north  and  south.  The  blue  field  should 
always  be  at  the  top.  The  flag  should  never  be  displayed 
lying  flat  on  the  ground. 

8.  The  flag  should  be  saluted  by  all  present  when  being 
hoisted  or  lowered  or  passing  by  in  parade.  This  is  done  by 
standing  at  attention,  arms  hanging  at  sides  and  heels  together ; 
and  men  and  boys  should  uncover.  Likewise,  whenever  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  our  national  anthem,  is  played,  all 
within  hearing  should  rise  and  stand  at  attention  in  the  same 
manner.  The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  should  never  be  played 
as  part  of  a  medley  or  used  as  a  march. 

9.  The  flag  must  not  be  used  for  any  advertising  purpose 
whatsoever.  Neither  it  nor  its  semblance  should  be  used  as 
toys,  fans,  parasols,  hammocks,  sofa  cushions,  or  coverings  of 
chairs;  it  must  not  be  printed  on  paper  napkins  or  handker- 
chiefs or  used  disrespectfully  in  any  way. 

10.  It  is  against  the  law  to  trample  upon  the  flag  or  mutilate 
it  in  any  way,  or  to  treat  it  with  insult  or  contempt,  or  to  at- 
tach to  it  any  object,  placard,  or  inscription  whatsoever. 

11.  Old  or  worn-out  flags  should  be  withdrawn  from  use 
and  reverently  burned. 

12.  Our  pledge  to  the  flag  is  as  follows: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands ;  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all." 

■  It  is  repeated  standing  at  attention  facing  the  flag,  the  hands 
of  all  in  the  position  of  a  military  salute. 

5A.     HOW    TO    ANSWER    QUESTIONS 

Plan  in  your  time  schedule  at  least  every  fortnight  one 
period  devoted  to  the  criticism  and  betterment  of  answers  to 
questions.  The  class  critics,  one  for  each  row,  should  be  ap- 
pointed or  selected  by  the  class  Monday  morning. 

The  pupil  reciting  should  not  be  interrupted  of  course,  but 
the  critics  should  record  their  written  opinion  of  the  answer 
and  how  it  was  inadequate,  incorrect  or  not  clearly  or  coherently 
expressed.  So  that  all  the  class  may  participate;  volunteer 
critics  may  at  any  time  submit  a  criticism  to  the  class  secre- 
tary. Indeed  the  pupil  reciting  may  be  trained  to  self-criticism 
and  hand  in  a  constructive  self-analysis  of  what  he  said  and 
how  he  could  now  improve  it. 

The  class  teacher  will  find  in  Elementary  English,  Spoken 
and  Written,  Book  II  (pages  68-71)  authors  Hodge  and  Lee 
(Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.),  an  excellent  exposition  with  abundant 
illustrative  practical  material  on  How  to  Answer  Questions. 
Allow  the  pupils  to  ask  the  teacher  questions  on  the  grade 
work.  The  teacher  then  gives  a  model  answer,  telling  the 
pupils  why  it  is  a  good  answer.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  con- 
struct a  similar  answer. 

THE  NEW   ENGLISH   COURSE  OF   STUDY 

5A-5B  Literature 

In  selecting  the  literature  to  be  read  in  Grades  5a  and  up, 
the  teacher  should  keep  as  her  purpose  the  8  aims  so  well  out- 
lined en  page  6  of  the  new  Enghsh  Course  of  Study.  Add  to 
these  aims  (9)  the  enrichment  of  the  pupils'  life  experiences ; 
(10)    the    unselfish    and    profitable,    intelligent    enjoyment   of 
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leisure  or  recreation  and  we  shall  have  a  decalogue  for  our 
guidance.  To  get  this  literary  love  and  appreciation  of  what 
is  best  in  the  world's  writings,  the  teacher  must  enrich  her 
own  literary  stock.  An  excellent  manual  for  this  purpose  has 
just  been  published.  It  is  a  Study  of  the  Types  of  Literature 
by  Mabel  Irene  Rich  (Century  Co.).  The  various  types  of 
poetry,  lyric,  narrative,  dramatic,  descriptive,  didactic  or 
satiric  are  all  exemplified.  Essays,  prose  fiction  with  its  vari- 
ous classes,  drama,  orations  are  illustrated  by  models.  The 
list  of  famous  characters,  the  titles  of  best  pieces  of  literature 
and  the  reference  library  list  will  all  aid  the  teacher  to  stock 
up  with  abundant  literary  material.  With  the  teacher's  mind 
thus  refreshed  she  can  more  ably  select  the  literature  for  the 
children  of  her  grade. 

5A.     GEOGRAPHY    QUESTIONS    FOR   REVIEW 

{Continued  from  March,  1922.) 

Please  read  the  introduction  to  the  5A  article  on  How  to 
Test  with  Rapid  Fire  Questions  on  page  63  of  the  March 
issue  of  Teachers  Monographs. 

United  States. 

Between  what  parallels  is  the  United  States? 

In  what  direction  are  the  states  from  each  other? 

Name  and  locate  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  the  United 
States. 

What  states  are  crossed  by  the  Appalachian  mountains, 
Rocky  mountains.     Where  are  the  Cascade  mountains? 

What  is  the  most  important  river  in  the  United  States  ? 

What  branches  does  it  receive? 

Name  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Atlantic, 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Locate  the  United  States  with  reference  to  bounding  coun- 
tries. 

Describe  the  surface. 

Chief  cities.    Tell  the  advantage  of  location  of  each. 

New  Jersey. 
Between  what  two  rivers  does  Jersey  lie  ? 
What  ocean  and  bays  are  east,  south? 
What  two  lakes  are  in  the  northern  part."* 
Name  and  locate  the  capital. 
Three  important  cities  of  New  Jersey. 
What  are  the  chief  industries  ? 

Name  and  locate  cities  that  are  nearest  New  York. 
Distance  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Draw  map  of  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Name  the  states  that  border  on  the  south,  west,  north  and 
east. 

What  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary  ?  What  river  crosses 
the  state,  north  and  south? 

What  rivers  are  in  the  western  part? 

Where  do  these  rivers  join? 

What  famous  battleground  is  in  Pennsylvania? 

Name  the  mountains  in  Pennsylvania. 

What  are  the  natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania? 

Draw  a  map  of  Pennsylvania. 


Massachusetts. 

Location,     surface,     climate,     resources,     industries?     See 
^liner's  Geography. 

Boston — location,  historical  importance. 

Maryland. 

Miner's  Geography. 

Location,  surface,  climate,  resources,  industries. 

What  states  border  Maryland? 

What  river  forms  the  southeastern  boundary? 

What  body  of  water  divides  Maryland  in  half? 

What  rivers  flow  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay^Susquehanna, 
Potomac  ? 

What  mountains  cross  the  state? 

What  is  the  capital  and  its  location? 

What  is  the  surface  of  the  eastern  part  ? 

What  products  grow  well  in  these  parts? 

Name  an  important  city. 

For  what  historical  importance  is  it  noted? 

What  military  station  is  in  Maryland?     Where  is  it? 

"Virginia. 

What  two  states  are  north  of  Virginia?     West?     South? 

What  mountains  cross  the  western  part  of  the  state? 

Name  the  chief  rivers. 

In  what  direction  do  they  flow  ? 

Name  four  important  rivers  of  \'irginia. 

What  is  the  largest  river  in  the  state  ? 

What  three  cities  are  located  on  it? 

Name  and  locate  the  capital. 

Tell  about  the  surface,  and  climate. 

What  navy  yard  is  in  Virginia? 

What  famous  surrender  took  place  in  Virginia  ? 

■  Georgia. 

What  two  states  are  north  of  Georgia? 

What  state  is  east,  southwest? 

Between  what  two  rivers  is  Georgia? 

What  river  flows  through  the  central  part? 

What  are  the  two  leading  seaports? 

What  mountains  are  in  the  northern  part? 

What  direction  does  the  land  slope? 

Name  the  railroads  in  Georgia. 

Location  of  Columbus,  Athens,  Macon. 

What  is  the  capital? 

What  historical  event  is  connected  with  Georgia? 

Continue  along  same  lines  with  Mississippi,  L.oui5iana,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  Colorado,  California. 


Zones. 
-Two  seasons,   wet   and   drv. 


Rain    from 


2.  Torrid   zone 
April  to  October. 

3.  Frigid    zones — Summer    and    winter,    day    and    night. 
Summer  two  months,  July  and  August,  weather  very  cold. 

8.     Life  in  each  zone. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  KEEPING  COMPOSITION. 

]n  your  plan  bock  and  time  schedule  you  liave  probably  al- 
lowed one  written  composition  and  one  written  letter  each  week. 

To  keep  each  pupil's  compositions  together  and  to  observe 
improvement  week  by  week  a  portfolio  or  booklet,  such  as  is 
described  in  Pearson  and  Kirschwey's  Essentials  of  English, 
Lower  Grades,  could  be  easily  made  by  the  pupils.  Directions 
( found  in  Lower  Grades,  page  9)   for  Pupils. 

1.  Write  all  stories  or  compositions  neatly  on  paper  of  the 
same  size.  (The  letters  should  be  kept  in  a  different  portfolio 
of  regular  letter  size.)  Then  make  a  pretty  cover  of  oak  tag, 
cardboard,  blotting  paper,  calendar  backs,  thick  manila  or  draw- 
ing paper.  I'asten  the  sheets  together  in  time  order,  week  by 
week,  as  the  compositions  are  finished.  On  the  cover  draw  a 
picture,  relating  to  the  compositions. 

Print  your  name,  date,  grade,  neatly. 

Take  it  home  to  show  your  ability  and  progress. 

A  Model  Paragraph 

Little  children  in  the  country  on  their  way  to  school  can 
easily  tell  when  spring  is  coming.  The  spring  says  it  with 
flowers ;  the  crocus  is  one  of  the  first  to  appear.  The  tulips 
soon  appear.  The  two  d's,  the  dafifodils  and  the  dandelions  dot 
the  meadows.  In  the  shady  parts  of  the  woods  peep  out  the 
violet  and  the  arbutus.  Let  us  get  a  picture  of  each  for  our 
class  room. 

A  Model  Paragraph. 

In  the  countrs-  near  the  forest  and  the  stream  the  .\.pril  sun 
bids  the  pussy  willow  shed  her  silvery  hood.  The  green  grass 
covers  the  field,  while  the  maple  btids  shoot  out  on  the  trees. 
The  air  is  soft  and  mild;  winter's  tang  has  gone.  From  a 
lonely  tree  comes  the  voice  of  the  first  bird  of  the  year.  What 
is  its  name?  What  song  does  it  sing?  What  is  its  meaning 
to  you? 

A  Model  Paragraph. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  New  York  State  like  wild  flowers. 
Even  if  a  boy  or  girl  lives  in  the  city  he  or  she  is  anxious  to  see 
the  first  spring  wild  flowers.  A  visit  to  the  gardens  at  Central. 
Prospect  or  Bronx  Park  will  be  helpful.  The  Jack-in-the-Pul- 
]>it,  skunk  cabbage,  spring  beauty,  trailing  arbutus,  liver  leaf, 
bloodroot,  marsh  marigold,  wind  flower  and  rue  anemone  are 
the  first  ten  to  appear. 

Directions  to  Teacher :  The  Wild  Powers  of  New  York,  bv 
Dr.  Homer  D.  House,  State  Botanist,  State  Museum  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  a  manual  of  2  volumes,  quarto,  has  (according 
to  a  review  in  the  New  York  Times,  by  Dr.  N.  H.  Britton, 
Director  in  Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden)  264 
plates  of  as  many  species  of  wild  flowers.  One  copy  is  to  be 
given  to  each  public  school  in  our  city. 

We  can  then  teach  not  only  a  love  for  wild  flowers  through 
these  photographic  plates  but  also  foster  the  desire  to  protect 
and  prevent  destruction  of  our  wild  flowers. 

The  following  extract  from  the  New  York  Times  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  teachers  who  can  arrange  a  class  excursion 
to  Bronx  Park: 

"Wild  flowers  are  very  attractive  and  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  many  people,  but  this  very  attractiveness  puts  them  in 


danger  of  serious  diminution,  or  even  of  elimination  if  picked 
without  consideration  of  the  need  of  their  reproduction.  Many 
species  have,  indeed,  already  l>een  essentially  destroyed  over 
considerable  areas,  such  as  trailing  arbutus,  mountain  laurel, 
and  our  wild  orchids.  To  teach  the  necessity  of  restrain:,  the 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America  was  founded 
several  years  ago,  and  has  charters  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  increasing  influence  by  means  of  lectures, 
publications  and  exhibitions.  Among  the  first  of  the  provi.-ions 
for  calling  public  attention  to  this  subject  was  the  gift  to  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  in  1901,  by  Miss  Olivia  E  Phelps 
Stokes  and  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes,  of  a  fund  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  native  plants,  the  income  of 
which  has  since  been  expended  for  these  purposes,  with  very 
useful  results.  To  further  emphasize  the  subject,  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Lorillard  Mansion,  Bronx  Park,  is  now  being 
fitted  up  by  the  Botanical  Garden  for  the  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs, paintings,  posters  and  literature  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  this  room  many  of  the  plates  from  'Wild  Flowers 
(if  New  York'  will  be  shown,  appropriately  from  several  stand- 
points, among  them  that  Dr.  House  was  a  student  at  the 
Garden  in  1907-1908  and  subsequently  a  museum  aid.'" 

The  -lay  after  this  visit,  the  children  may  write  compositions 
or  paragraphs  about  their  observations.  The  drawing  and 
coloring  of  some  specimen  wild  flowers  observed  and  remem- 
bered will  help  to  fasten  the  idea  of  preserving  the  wild  flowers. 

WORD  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  }our  plan  for  one  of  the  last  periods  of  the  day  or  for 
an  unassigned  study  period  occasionally  place  on  tlie  black- 
board the  game  of  some  children's  magazines.  Ask  some  pupil 
who  subscribes  for  one  of  the  magaines  or  who  can  purchase 
a  copy  of  the  current  number  or  an  old  number  at  a  much  re- 
duced price  to  bring  it  to  class. 

Turn  to  its  riddle-box  or  puzzle  page.  For  instance,  St. 
Nicholas  for  April.  1922  (Centur)'  Co.,  New  York),  has  two 
pages  of  word  puzzles.  The  solving  of  these  word  puzzles  will 
greatly  enlarge  pupils'  vocabulary  and  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words.  Let  your  class  try 
this  one  from  the  issue  of  St.  Nicholas : 

Transpositions. 

Example :     Transpose  a  narrow  opening,  and  make  ruined. 
Answer :  Slot,  lost. 

1.  Transpose  a  fruit  and  make  to  gather. 

2.  Transpose  to  wander,  and  make  above. 

3.  Transpose  a  Spanish  American  laborer,  and  make  un- 
reserved. 

4.  Transpose  an  ornamental  object,  and  make  to  hoard. 

5.  Transpose  a  hard  substance,  and  make  black. 

6.  Transpose  vigorous,  and  make  sinful. 

7.  Transpose  a  very  small  object,  and  make  to  send  forth. 

8.  Transpose  a  famous  river,  and  make  a  hawser. 

9.  Transpose  to  observe,  and  m.ake  drift. 

When  the  words  have  been  rightly  guessed  and  transposed, 
the  initials  of  the  new  words  will  spell  an  honored  name. 

Jerome  A.  Lischkoff  (age  14),  League  Member. 
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5B.     HISTORY. 

In  planning  your  work  for  the  history  of  5B  see  that  every 
American  patriot  of  the  American  Revolutionary  period  and 
every  episode  that  was  a  stepping  stone  toward  independence 
for  our  forefathers,  receives  adequate  space  in  your  textbook 
and  in  your  plan  book.  Teach  from  textbooks  that  follow  these 
recommendations  and  standards  of  the  Committee  of  Teachers 
appointed  by  Superintendent  of  Schools,  William  L.  Ettinger. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  District  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward Mandel. 

"The  textbook  is  a  teacher.  It  must  be  judged  by  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  teacher.  The  textbook  which  fails  to  give 
unquestioning  support  to  American  ideals  and  traditions  has 
no  place  in  the  public  schools." 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  following  aims  and  purposes 
should  guide  an  author  in  the  selection  of  the  material  he  pre- 
sents in  a  school  textbook : 

"1.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  basic  facts  and  move- 
ments, political,  industrial  and  social,  of  American  history. 

"2.  To  emphasize  the  principles  and  the  motives  which  were 
of  greatest  influence  in  the  formation  and  the  development  of 
our  government. 

"3.  To  inspire  in  the  pupil  an  appreciation  of  the  hardships 
endured  and  the  sacrifices  made  in  establishing  and  defending 
American  ideals. 

"4.  To  present  the  ethical  and  the  moral  principles  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  patriotic  leaders. 

"5.  To  awaken  in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  emulate  all  praise- 
worthy endeavor. 

"6.     To  establish  ideals  of  patriotic  and  of  civic  duty. 

"7.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  weighing  evidence  in 
forming  judgments. 

"8.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  interpret  the  present  in  terms 
of  the  past  and  to  view  intelligently  the  functions  and  the  value 
of  existing  institutions. 

"9.  To  bring  the  light  of  reason  and  of  experience  to  bear 
on  radical  or  alien  theories  of  economic  and  political  systems. 

"10.  To  develop  in  the  pupil  a  love  for  American  institu- 
tions and  the  determination  to  maintain  and  to  defend  them. 

''The  writer  of  a  textbook  for  use  in  the  public  schools  must 
be  unwavering  and  unquestioning  in  his  loyalty  to  American 
ideals  and  traditions.  Yet  he  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
martyred  President  in  the  most  embittered  hour  of  the  struggle 
for  the  presei-vation  of  the  Union :  'With  malice  toward  none  ; 
with  charity  for  all." 

A  Busy  Week  for  School  Boys  in  Boston,   1770. 

"Let  us  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,"  said  little 
Edward  to  his  cousin,  Arthur.  "What's  the  matter?"  asked 
Arthur,  who  was  always  asking  questions.  "My  father  told  me 
yesterday  when  we  were  walking  along  School  St.,  near  the 
Boston  Commons,  just  like  Union  Square  Park  that  the  women 
and  men  are  very  much  excited  about  taxes.  They  will  hold 
a  meeting  today  on  this  very  street  to  talk  about  their  rights. 
Let's  us  hear  what  these  Puritan  patriots  will  say  and  do." 

"Why,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it  already,"  said  Edward. 
"We  have  a  picture  of  my  great-grandfather,  who  lived  in 


Scrooby,  a  little  country  village  in  the  North  of  England.  You 
can  see  it  on  the  map,  not  far  from  the  Scottish  border  line. 
My  great-grandfather  wanted  freedom  to  go  to  his  own 
church,  but  King  James  would  not  allow  this.  As  my  great- 
grandfather and  his  friends  who  were  called  Separatists  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  fight  the  King,  they  all  left  England 
and  saiied  across  the  English  Channel  to  Holland.  The  Dutch 
Government  and  people  allowed  much  freedom  to  new  settlers, 
and  so  the.se  Puritans  from  England  settled  with  their  families 
at  Leyden.  My  great-grandfather  told  my  grandfather  all 
about  it.  He  often  took  a  trip  to  Amsterdam,  about  20  miles 
distant.  My  ancestors  earned  a  living  working  at  woolen  man- 
ufacturing, for  Leyden  wool  was  famous,  like  Belfast  linen, 
all  over  the  Old  World.  But  my  forefathers  were  not  used 
to  working  in  this  way.  They  liked  to  live  in  the  country  as 
they  did  in  England.  They  were  in  a  strange  country  with 
people  who  spoke  no  English.  These  people  of  New  Nether- 
lands, or  Holland,  had  different  habits  or  customs.  Even 
then  these  brave  Hollanders  were  preparing  to  fight  another 
war  with  Spain. 

"My  folks  had  heard  about  the  settlers  and  colonists  who  had 
gone  to  America,  where  they  could  worship  in  their  own 
churches  and  where  their  children  could  grow  up  among  other 
English-speaking  children,  with  English  papers  and  books. 

"These  liberty-loving  and  liberty-seeking  Separatists  had 
read  letters  written  by  their  fellow-countrymen  who  told  them 
of  the  mild  climate,  fertile  soil  and  free  lands  of  Virginia. 

"Accordingly,  these  determined  Englishmen  borrowed  some 
money  from  an  English  company,  and  obtained  a  promise  of 
some  land  from  the  London  Company.  Though  the  King  of 
England,  James  I.,  would  not  give  them  the  charter  they 
wanted,  yet  he  said  he  would  not  bother  them. 

"I  really  am  proud  of  these  patroits  who  were  so  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  Sailing  from  Leyden  to  South- 
hampton in  July,  1620,  they  left  England  for  America  in  the 
two  small  vessels  one  reads  about  in  your  history,  the  Speed- 
well and  the  Mayflower.  You  know  how  the  Speedwell  sprang 
a  leak  and  all  had  to  return  to  Plymouth.  Finally  these  102 
brave  souls  left  Plymouth  on  the  Mayflower  and  after  a  stormy 
voyage  of  63  days  reached  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod. 

"Our  teacher  took  us  on  a  trip  to  visit  the  Plymouth  Rock. 
It  is  a  big  rock  or  boulder  across  the  Bay  of  Plymouth.  Cap- 
tain Miles  Standish,  after  exploring  the  coast,  selected  this 
spot  as  a  site  for  the  colony.  My  father  has  an  old  letter  he 
read  to  me  telling  all  about  the  landing  of  some  of  the  Pilgrims, 
or  wanderers.  They  had  a  very  hard  time  at  first,  especially 
the  first  winter.  You  see,  they  landed  December  21,  1620,  just 
in  the  cold  season.  Most  of  the  people  lived  on  the  Mayflower 
while  the  cabins  were  being  built  on  shore.  They  never  gave 
up  hope." 

"You  certainly  can  tell  a  lot  about  these  Pilgrims.  That's  be- 
cause your  father  when  he  takes  a  walk  with  you  tells  you 
about  the  colonists.  You  know,  of  course,  that  my  father  is 
a  sea  captain  and  hence  I  do  not  have  your  chance  to  walk  and 
talk  with  one  who  knows  all  about  our  forefathers'  struggles 
to  obtain  freedom  from  unjust  rulers,  unfair  laws  and  illegal 
taxes." 

"Well,  let  us  waste  no  time!  Hurrv  across!  A  man  is  going 
to  speak  to  the  crowd." 
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COMPOSITION— 6A. 

I.     The  Picture  Film  of  My  Life. 

I  sit  down  to  write  a  History  of  My  Life. 

I  shall  make  it  a  movie  picture  film. 

I  turn  the  handle,  out  comes  the  reel. 

Now  will  appear  each  in  a  separate  paragraph  the  more  im- 
portant events  that  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  1  yr.  old,  etc., 
up  to  now. 

These  compositions  when  used  by  teachers  will  aid  in  get- 
ting a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  aspirations,  ideals  of  the 
class. 

IL     What  do  I  notice  first. 

(a)  When  I  enter  a  room. 

(b)  When  I  see  a  person. 

(c)  When  I  am  walking  along  the  street. 

(d)  When  I  take  a  book  from  the  library. 

(e)  When  I  see  an  automobile. 
IIL     Describe  a  person  you  saw  to-day. 

Describe  a  person  you  saw  yesterday. 
Describe  the  block  you  live  on. 
Describe  your  school. 

IV.  Describe  a  new  suit  or  dress. 

V.  Describe  a  hat. 

VI.  As  pupils  to  prepare  a  scenario  or  screen  version  of 
a  popular  book. 

VII.  An  original  scenario  selection  of  significant  episodes 
show  graphically  implications,  essential  qualities  of  character, 
selected  ideas,  emotions,  actions,  visualized. 

VIII.  Composition  on  Traveling  at  Home. 
IX     Composition  on  my  School  Career. 

X.     Composition  on  my  Play  and  Playmates. 

6A  ENGLISH.     A  MODEL  WHOLE  COMPOSITION. 

Reading  for  Information 
When  Lincoln  Was  a  Barefoot  Boy — 

Every  scrap  of  printed  paper  that  came  to  his  hands  was  a 
treasure  trove.  He  read  it  eagerly — conning  every  line — 
getting  every  worth  while  word. 

What  a  harvest  he  could  have  garnered  from  a  modern  pub-, 
lication !  And  not  the  least  interesting  to  him  would  have  been 
the  advertisements,  with  their  stories  and  their  pictures  of 
products,  appliances  and  services  that  have  smoothed  the 
course  of  life  to  a  degree  unknown  and  unbelievable  in  the 
rough  pioneer  days. 

Nowadays  new  comforts  and  conveniences  slip  into  our  lives 
almost  without  our  realizing  it.  We  are  liable  to  be  rather 
matter-of-fact  about  it  all.  And  advertising  that  has  made  it 
simpler  to  make  and  distribute  profitably  innumerable  products 
at  reasonable  prices,  has  played  a  leading  part  in  making  our 
life  so  eminently  easy  to  live. 

Read  over  the  advertisements  and  try  to  think  what  the 
things  you  see  there  would  have  meant  to  our  forefathers. 
Then  you'll  realize  what  a  servnce  and  what  a  convenience  ad- 
vertising is  to  you. 

PARAGRAPHING,  STUDIED  AND  PRACTICED. 

Three  Related  Paragraphs 
A  Timekeeper 
The  conductor  must  have  an  accurate  watch.     Trains  must 


go  out  on  time  so  that  the  complicated  running  schedules  shall 
be  followed  exactly.  The  safety  of  passengers,  the  time  of 
passengers,  the  delivery  of  mails  and  freight  on  time— are 
all  factors  necessitating  accurate  time. 

Accuracy  should  be  the  first  requisite  in  the  watch  of  every 
man  or  woman.  The  second  essential  is  beauty.  Both  of 
these  inspire  pride  of  ownership. 

These  important  elements  are  combined  in  every  Hamilton 
Watch.  Accuracy  is  the  common  attribute  of  all  Hamiltons. 
The  marvel  is  how  any  mechanism  so  exquisite  in  design,  so 
thin,  so  graceful,  can  combine  in  such  a  high  degree  the  stern 
qualities  of  accuracy  and  durability. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  in  the  current  magazines  and  daily  papers 
some  paragraphs  about  a  household  piece  of  furniture  that 
they  have  at  home  or  have  seen  somewhere.  Request  them 
(1)  to  write  a  similar  but  modified  composition  on  the  same 
article;  (2)  on  another  article.  Collect  the  best  models,  and 
place  on  oak  tag  sheets  and  display  them  where  pupils  can 
have  access  to  them  during  the  composition  study  period.  The 
illustrations  accompanying  some  of  these  descriptions  should 
also  be  exhibited.  Write  three  related  paragraphs  about  some 
useful  article  so  as  to  construct  a  whole  composition. 

6A.     FIRE    PREVENTION    COMPOSITIONS. 

In  planning  your  composition  work  aim  for  the  organization 
of  the  pupils'  ideas  around  interesting  matter  in  the  immediate 
daily  environment  of  their  homes.  To  get  clear  and  effective 
expression  select  every  day  worth  while  themes,  subjects  that 
effect  their  lives,  their  health,  their  prosperity.  An  excellent 
manual  from  which  to  select  topics  for  your  weekly  composi- 
tions is,  Fire  Prevention  Lessons,  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Fire  Com- 
missioner Thomas  J.  Drennan.  Secure  a  copy  from  your 
principal  or  allow  the  secretary  of  the  class  to  write  to  the 
Fire  Commissioner  for  the  latest  edition.  This  booklet  pre- 
pared by  James  O'Connell,  Inspector  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Ed\ication  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  has  40  pages  of 
cautions  and  directions  on  how  to  prevent  fires  and  thus  save 
the  property  and  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics  presented  for  our  pupils  guid- 
ance and  for  themes  to  be  written  or  told  and  reread  in  their 
homes  for  the  guidance  of  their  parents. 

Topics 

1.  Your  duty  as  a  citizen;  do  your  part. 

2.  General  discussion  of  fires. 

3.  Matches ;  use  and  abuse  of 

4.  Cellars  ;  dangers,  care,  cleanliness. 

5.  Kerosene  oil  lamps. 

6.  Stoves. 

7.  Gas  stoves,  leaks  and  defects. 

8.  Gas  leaks. 

9.  Gas  irons  and  utensils. 

10.  Greasy  rags;  spontaneous  combustion. 

11.  Naphtha,  gasoline. 

12.  Christmas  trees. 

13.  Fourth  of  July  dangers. 

14.  Prevention  of  Fire  in   (1)   homes;   (2)   factories. 

15.  What  to  do  in  case  of  fire. 

16.  How  to  send  in  a  fire  alarm. 

17.  (Page  40.)    A  list  of  27  fire  precautions. 
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18.  Fire  extinguishers. 

19.  Fire  escapes ;  care  of 

20.  Fire  insurance;  benefits  of 

ENGLISH— GRADE  6A. 

Oral  Discussion  of  Topic. 
Plan  for  Oral  Discussion  of  Topic  by  Children 

I.     Safety  First. 
Data: 

N.  Y.  C.  has  350,000  registered  motor  cars. 

N.  Y.  S.  has  750,000  registered  motor  cars. 

Traffic  Policemen  in  N.  Y.  C.  =  1,000  including  110  motor 
cycle  police  guardians. 

Street  Interesections  in  N.  Y.  C.  =  28,000. 

Covered  by  Traffic  Officers  =  700. 

Consult  for  further  statistics,  the  splendid  series  of  articles 
on  the  automobile  menace  by  Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett,  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Globe  of  March  29,  30,  31. 

A  record  of  street  accidents  is  kept  on  a  large  map  in  the 
office  of  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  John  A.  Harris.  Ac- 
cidents are  graphically  shown  by  different  colored  pins,  the 
large  headed  pins  indicating  fatalities  due  to 

( 1 )  Automobiles. 

(2)  Trolleys. 

(3)  Horse  drawn  vehicles. 

The  teacher  should  personally  visit  the  office  with  the  sec- 
retary or  president  of  the  class,  so  that  the  secretary  or  presi- 
dent may  copy  a  diagram  of  this  graphic  device  for  the  class 
room  upon  chart,  or  blackboard.  The  pupils  may  then  be 
requested,  after  the  appointed  or  elected  pupil  instructor  has 
explained  its  meaning  and  its  use,  to  reproduce  it  on  their  com- 
position paper  for  these  purposes  : 

(a)  To  retell  to  pupils  of  other  classes. 

(b)  To  retell  at  home  to  parents. 

(c)  To  retell  at  assemblies. 

(d)  To  retell  Friday  afternoons  in  own  classroom. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  district  streets  near 

the  pupils'  own  school  house. 

Last  year  851  persons,  including  418  children,  were  killed  by 
automobiles  in  N.  Y.  City;  at  the  present  rate  for  January, 
February,  and  March,  1922,  over  1,000  persons,  or  3  a  day,  will 
die  from  automobiles  on  the  streets  of  N.  Y.  City,  unless 
drivers  are  more  careful  or  pedestrians  watch  out,  more 
thoughtfully  before  they  cross  the  streets  (See  articles  in 
Teachers  Monographs  for  November,  1921.  January,  1922, 
March,  1922,  in  nearly  all  grades  for  securing  pupil  caution 
habits  in  crossing  our  city  streets.) 

(Data)  : 

25  persons  are  injured  for  every  one  killed,  making  over 
100  persons  injured  and  killed  every  day  in  N.  Y.  City. 
If  we  allow  12  hours  of  daylight  that  appalling  record  of  ac- 
cidents means  1  person  is  injured  every  10  minutes  every 
hour,  every  day  of  the  year. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  all  of  us,  as  teachers  and  guardians 
of  our  girls  and  boys  to  instill  habits  of  personal  caution  and 
safety. 

( 1 )  In  going  to  school  and  to  one's  home. 

(2)  In  running  errands. 

(3)  In  all  travels. 


(4)  In  play. 

(5)  In  going  to  church  or  theatre. 

Motors  Killed  111  in  Mjvrch 
According  to  the  report  of  the  National  Highways  Protec- 
tive Society,  issued  to-day,  111  persons  met  their  death  by 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
including  New  York  City,  during  the  month  of  March  past,  as 
compared  with  108  persons  killed  during  the  sariie  month  last 
year  and  sixty-one  in  March,  1920. 

In  your  term  plan,  place  a  heading  "Organizing  Thought" 
under  which  you  can  use  the  above  data.  Require  the  pupils 
to  prepare  an  outline  (a)  to  develop  the  whole  composition 
land  (b)  a  series  of  paragraphs.  Then  show  the  pupils  on  the 
iblackboard  a  model  composition  prepared  by  yourself.  Allow 
pupil  to  criticise  their  own  work. 

6A  ENGLISH— THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  Model  Whole  Composition 
Cleanliness 

Clean  as  a  wind-swept  sky — that  is  a  thought  which  could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  the  past.  For  cleanliness  as  a  desir- 
able thing  is  modern. 

To  be  sure,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  much  of  the  bath, 
and  the  Mosaic  Law  is  full  of  regulations  about  cleanliness. 
But  most  of  this  was  lost  in  the  darkness  and  dirt  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  cleanliness  of  the  body  is  a  recent  virtue. 

Now  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  teachers,  employers,  parents 
• — even  cities  and  governments — are  urging  cleanliness,  and 
with  an  effect  that  will  be  a  distinct  benefit. 

Soaps  are  made  for  face,  hands,  body,  scalp  and  shaving, 
as  well  as  for  laundry  work.  Dentifrices,  creams  and  pow- 
ders also — for  their  share  in  bodily  cleanliness  and  its  comfort. 

All  these  toilet  articles  should  be  used  with  scrupulous  care 
and  thoroughness. 

Cleanliness  of  the  skin,  the  scalp,  the  teeth,  the  nails,  the 
ears,  the  hands,  the  nose,  the  hair — it  is  good  for  everyone 
to  be  clean. 

FOSTERING  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  IDEALS 

1.     Library  or  Extensive  Reading  from  Periodicals  and 
Newspapers. 

On  May  30,  1922,  the  beautiful  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  be  dedicated.  Consult  the  St.  Nicholas,  a 
children's  magazine  for  "A  Boy's  Recollection  of  Lincoln,"  by 
Thomas  S.  Hopkins.  The  following  extract  from  the  May, 
1922,  Centurian,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  value  and  interest  to 
your  class  of  this  "Boy's  Recollection  of  Lincoln." 

"On  May  30  the  beautiful  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  be  dedicated,  and  St.  Nicholas  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  present  a  timely  tribute  to  the  great  President  in  the 
form  of  a  sketch  by  Thomas  S.  Hopkins,  'A  Boy's  Recollec- 
tions of  Lincoln.'  Mr.  Hopkins  served  three  years  in  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Maine  Infantry,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  After  the 
war  he  studied  law  in  Washington,  and  has  resided  there  since, 
confining  his  practice  almost  exclusively  to  cases  in  interna- 
tional law. 

{Continued  on  page  158) 
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ENGLISH  6B— CODES  FOR  SELF-CRITICISM 

Punctuation  Code. 

Self-Crifcism  and  Correction. 

Principle:   Appeal  to  pupil's  quickening  social  or  vocational 
motive  as  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  self-correction.     (Composition 
Syllabus,  New  Course  of  Study  in  English,  p.  60.) 
Devices:    Class  Achievement  Record. 
Qass  Test  Comparisons. 
Individual  Pupil  Graphs. 
Models,  studied,  reconstructed. 
Form  the  "Point  Right  Club." 
Plan :    Correct  one  error  or  kind  of  error  at  a  time. 

Material :    Prepare  separate  Self-critical  and  Self-correct- 
ing Codes. 

A.  On  Punctuation. 

B.  On  Capitalization. 

C.  On  Spelling. 

D.  On  Choice  and  Use  of  Words. 

E.  On  Reliable  Sentence  Sense  Habit. 

F.  On  Paragraph  Sense  and  Indentation. 

G.  On  Whole  Composition  Structure. 
H.  On  Correct  Grammatical  Form. 

I.    On  A  Social  Letter  (Conventional  Tyf>e  Usages). 

J.  On  A  Business  Letter  (Conventional  Type  Usages). 
Plan  your  reading  so  as  to  secure  the  habit  of  observing 
the  punctuation  of  an  expression  as  it  is  read  silently  or  aloud 
by  the  pupil.  Develop  ready  accurate  visualization  of  punctu- 
ation. See  the  Point ;  Point  to  the  Points.  Study  them  in  the 
model  on  the. black  board.  Use  oak  tag  charts  with  colored 
punctuation  as  an  occasional  device.  Red  periods,  green  semi- 
colons, blue  commas,  etc. 

Punctuation  Code. 

A  P.  1.  Period  omitted  at  end  of  sentence;  insert  it. 

o  P.  1.  Omit  the  period. 

A  P.  2.  Period  needed  for  abbreviation  or  period  needed  for 
contraction. 

o  P.  2.  Period  not  needed  for  contraction. 
A  ?  Question  mark  not  needed. 

o   ?  Omit  the  question  mark. 

X  ?  Wrong  place  for  question  mark. 

A  !  Exclamation  or  wonder  mark  is  needed. 

o    !  Leave  out  the  wonder  mark. 

Code  for  Proper  Use  of  Capitals. 

A  Cap.  1.  Use  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

o  Cap.  1.  Use  a  small  letter,  not  capital. 

A  Cap.  2.  Use  a  capital  for  proper  name. 

o  Cap.  2.  Capital  is  not  needed. 

A  Cap.  3.  Use  a  capital  to  begin  every  line  of  poetry. 

o  Cap.  3.  The  capital  is  not  needed  here. 

A  Cap.  4.  Use  capitals  for  names  of  the  Deity. 

Cap.  5.  Use  capitals  for  names  of  persons. 

Cap.  6.  Use  capitals  for  names  of  places. 

Cap.  7.  Use  capitals  for  social  abbreviations,  as:  Dr., 
Mr.,  Rev. 

Cap.  8.  Use  capitals  for  titles  of  books. 

Cap.  9.  Use  capitals  for  proper  adjectives. 

Cap.  10.  L^se  capitals  for  emphasis  or  attention. 


Code  for  Correct  Use  of  Commas. 
A  ,  1.     A  comma  has  been  left  out. 
o  ,  No  comma  is  needed. 

X  ,         The  comma  is  wrong;  use  a  different  mark. 
A-X  2.  Every  day  words  of  address  need  a  comma. 

Semi-Colon. 

A  ;     A  semi-colon  is  needed. 

o    ;     A  semi-colon  is  not  needed. 

X  ;     A  semi-colon  is  the  wrong  mark  to  use. 

Hyphen. 

A  -  1.     Hyphen  is  needed  for  compound  word. 

A  -  2.     Hyphen  is  needed  for  separation  of  syllable  at  end 

of  line, 
o  -         No  hyphen  is  needed. 

Apostrophe. 

A  '  Insert  an  apostrophe, 
o  '  Omit  the  apostrophe. 
X  '     The  apostrophe  is  the  wrong  mark  here. 

*  Quotations. 

A  ,  Q.     Use  a  comma  before  a  direct  quotation  ( when  there 

is  an  introductory  statement). 
A  "  "  1.     Bound  quoted  expressions  with  quotation  marks. 

"  "  2.     Broken  quotations  need  separate  quotes. 
A   "  "  3.     An  indirect  quotation  needs  no  quotes. 

Code  for  Correct  Sentence  Sense. 
A  Subj.     The  subject  should  be  inserted. 
A  Pred.     The  predicate  should  be  inserted. 
X  Pred.     You  have  used  a  wrong  form  for  the  predicate. 
+  Sent.     Make  your  short  sentence,  longer. 

—  Sent.     Make  your  long  sentence,  shorter. 
S.S.    2.      You  have  two  sentences  written  as  one. 
S.S.    1.      You  have  one  sentence  run  into  another. 

S.S.    3.    .  This  is  not  a  sentence:  it  needs  a  subject  or  pred- 
icate. 
A  Punct.     You  have  omitted  a  punctuation  mark. 
o  Punct.     No  punctuation  is  required  here. 
X  Punct.     You  have  the  wrong  punctuation  mark. 

—  Pred.      You  have  a  verbal  form  or  phrase  but  not  a  com- 

plete predicate. 

Code  for  Use  of  Paragraphs. 

Your  paragraph  is  not  clear. 

Your  paragraph  lacks  connectives  between  sentences 

or  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
Your  paragraph  has  no  Unity. 
Your  sentences  are  not  in  the  right  order. 
Your  paragraph  needs  some  connectives  or  chains  to 

make  it  effective. 
Your  topic  sentence  is  not  organized  properly. 
You  need  another  sentence  for 

(a)  More  specific  detail  of  central  thought. 

(b)  Clearer  definition. 

(c)  Illustrating  the  main  topic. 
You  have  not  kept  to  your  topic. 
Your  paragraph  needs  a  beginning. 
Your  paragraph  needs  a  middle. 
Your  paragraph  needs  an  end. 
Your  paragraph  lacks  progress. 
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U  10. 
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H  12. 
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U  13. 

H  14. 

^  15. 

^  16. 

If  17. 


H  18 
H  19. 
^20. 
^21. 
If  22. 
^23. 
H  24. 
1125. 
^26. 
^27. 
^28. 
1129. 
H  30. 
H  31. 
1132. 
1133. 


You  did  not  follow  the  principles  of  narration. 
You  did  not  follow  the  principles  of  description. 
You  did  not  follow  the  principles  of  exposition. 
The  parts  of  your  ^  are  not  related  in  thought. 
The  parts  of  your  |[  are  not  connected  in  form. 
Your  paragraph  should  begin  more  interestingly. 
Your  paragraph  should  end  more  strongly. 
The  progress  of  your  story  is  interrupted. 
You  need  a  climax. 
You  need  a  quick  ending. 
Your  view  point  is  not  correctly  treated. 
Select  more  and  better  details. 
Arrange  your  details  (data)  in  better  order. 
Your  plan  should  be  revised. 
Be  more  clear. 
Be  more  precise. 

You  need  better  definitions  or  illustrations. 
Every  cause  has  one  real  effect. 
You  need  a  co-ordinating  connective. 
You  need  a  subordinating  connective. 
Emphasize  or  bring  out  more   clearly  your  central 


thought. 


6A-6B 

W.  C.    1. 

W.  C.    2. 

W.  C.    3. 
W.  C.    4. 


W.  C.    5. 


W.  C.   6. 

W.  C.    7. 
W.  C.    8. 


W.  C.  9. 
W.  C.  10. 
W.  C.  11. 

W.  C.  12. 


Code  for  Whole  Composition  Structure 

Your  beginning  is  not  attractive.  Supply  an 
interesting  introduction. 

The  sentences  of  your  introductory  paragraph 
are   not   properly   connected. 

They  are  not  in  the  right  order. 

The  main  thought  or  idea  expressed  in  the  cen- 
tral paragraph  is  not  clear,  impressive  or  prom- 
inent enough. 

This  paragraph  needs  more  explanation  or  illus- 
tration or  detail  or  incidents  or  application  or 
expanding  or  condensing  or  variety. 

You  have  not  selected  the  main  essential  theme 
for  this  central  paragraph. 

Your  arrangement  can  be  improved. 

Your  final  paragraph  does  not  sum  up  and  drive 
home  your  central  essential  idea  or  theme. 
End  strongly. 

This  sentence  belongs  to  another  paragraph. 

This  sentence  is  not  needed. 

You  need  another  sentence,  to  prove  your 
statement. 

You  need  more  variety  of  expression  in  con- 
nectives and  in  the  form  of  your  sentences. 


6B  Code  for  Correct  Grammatical  Forms 
See  6A  Code  in  this  issue  of  Teachers  Monograhps  and 
add  the  following : 

X  Gram.  11.     You  have  used  a  preposition,  incorrectly. 
X  Gram.  12.     You  have  used  a  conjunction,  incorrectly. 
X  Gram.  13.     You  have  used  an  interjection,  incorrectly. 
X  Gram.  14.     Invert  the  order  of  your  sentence  elements; 

subject,  predicate  compliment,  modifier. 
X  Gram.  15.     Your  modifier  is  wrong. 
X  Gram.  16.     Your  modifier  is  in  the  wrong  position. 

subject,  predicate  complement,  modifier. 
A  Gram.  17.     You  should  use  an  adverbial  modifier. 


A  Gram.  18. 
X  Gram.  19. 


X  Gram.  20. 


You  need  an  adjective  modifier. 

You  have  two  ideas  combined  in  one  sentence. 

Separate  and   write   a   simple   sentence   for 

each. 
These  two  sentences  would  be  much  better  if 

combined  into  one  sentence. 


SENTENCES  FOR  THE  GRADE  PLAN  BOOK 

Suggested  Sentences  for  Oral  Drill. 
The  purpose  is  given  opportunity  to  secure  in  a  natural  con- 
text the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  often  carelessly  spoken. 

A.  Errors  in  vowel  enunciation. 

B.  Errors  in  unnecessarily  added  sounds. 

C.  Errors  in  omitted  consonants. 

D.  Errors  in  omitted  vowels. 

E.  Words  with  two  approved  pronunciations. 

1.  The  food  will  be  ready  at  noon. 

2.  The  mud  oozed  up  from  the  bank. 

3.  You  saw  it  yourself. 

4.  Write  the  figure  three  below  the  word  three. 

5.  He  called  out  in  a  loud  voice.  New  York  Journal,  Daily 

News,  Tribune,  World,  Herald. 

6.  The  picture  is  just  for  you. 

7.  Place  the  pitcher  near  the  chimney. 

8.  It  was  either  the  fifth  or  fifteenth  of  February  on  a 
Wednesday. 

9.  Which  color  do  you  want,  white  or  yellow? 

10.  The  handkerchief  was  lost  yesterday. 

11.  He  swallowed  a  glass  of  water  every  half  hour. 

12.  After  he  said,  "Good  Afternoon,"  he  went  across  the 
avenue. 

13.  What  shall  I  do,  if  there  isn't  any  one  in  theatre? 

14.  Don't  disappoint  him  because  he  has  to  catch  an  early 
train. 

15.  He  never  misses  a  point  in  his  Arithmetic,  Geography 

or  History. 

16.  Come  out  to  our  house. 

17.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  Judge  George  March. 

18.  The  gas  bill  is  due  Tuesday. 

19.  I  knew  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  to 
love  its  laws. 

20.  I  can  do  the  work  just  as  well  as  he. 

21.  He  passed  the  towel  to  his  friend  in  civil  manner. 

22.  I  like  to  study  poetry ;  our  last  poem  had  for  rimes, 
length  and  strength. 

23.  The  umpire  decided  for  the  champion. 

24.  He  asked  for  the  last  dance  at  half  past  two. 

25.  The  girl  who  carried  a  bird  cage  said,  "Let  me  off  at 

Bergen  Street." 

26.  Please  stop  first  at  Thirteenth  Street,  I  should  like  to 

see  the  Liberty  Pole. 

27.  Every  year  on  the  3rd  of  January  we  have  our  athletic 

competition. 

28.  The  aeroplane  belongs  to  our  Federal  government. 

29.  The  third  class  went  to  the  gymnasium. 

30.  He  always  said  butler,  letter,  suite,  route,  address,  adult 
very  carefully. 
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7A:    CODE    FOR    SELF-CRITICISM    AND    CORREC- 
TION OF  COMPOSITION 

Aim :  Relate  the  acquirement  and  use  of  grammar  facts  and 
principles  directly  to  the  needs  and  usage  of  the  pupil  in  read- 
ing, writing,  speaking  and  thinking  clearly  and  correctly. 
Grammatical  habit  is  based  on  useful  application  to  the  pupil's 
own  focusing  of  attention  to  the  form  and  content  of  what  he 
writes.  His  first  draft  will  be  good,  but  his  self-criticism  and 
correction  will  make  it  better. 

7A:  GRAMMAR  CODE. 

X  Gram.    1.     You  have  a  wrong  plural  noun.    Correct  it. 

2.     You  have  a  wrong  plural  pronoun.  Correct  it. 
X  Gram.    3.     You  have  used  the  wrong  case  of  the  pronoun. 

4.  Use  the  nominative  case. 

5.  Use  the  objective  case. 

6.  A    pronoun   agrees    with    its    antecedent    in 

person. 

7.  A    pronoun    agrees    with    its    antecedent    in 

number. 

8.  You  have  a  double  or  unnecessary  nominative. 

9.  Your  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  is  in- 

correct. 

10.  Do  not  use  an  adjective  for  an  adverb. 

11.  Do  not  use*  an  adverb  for  an  adjective. 

12.  Use  an  before  words  with  a  vowel  sound. 

13.  Do  not  use  a  after  sort  of,  kind  of. 

14.  Use   this    or   that   to  modify  the  singular 
nouns,  pair,  sort,  kind. 

15.  Use  an  adverb,  not  an   adjective  to   modify 

verbs,  adverbs,  or  adjectives. 

16.  Use  the  comparative  degree  of  an  adjective 

when  comparing  only  two  nouns. 

17.  Use  the  superlative  degree  when  comparing 

three  or  more  persons,  things,  or  places. 

18.  Use  an  interrogative  pronoun  here. 

19.  Use  a  relative  pronoun  here. 

20.  Words   in  opposition   should   have  the   same 

case. 

21.  This  phrase  is  not  in  the  right  position. 

22.  This  phrase  should  modify  a  noun. 

23.  This  phrase  should  modify  a  verb. 

24.  Punctuate  this  phrase. 

25.  A  noun  in  the  direct  address  requires  punc- 

tuation. 

ENGLISH.     7A 

Books  for  Pupils  to  Read. 
In  preparing  a  list  of  books  for  reading  by  the  pupils  in  ad- 
dition to  those  read   in  class  during  their  library  period  the 
teacher  should  place  in  her  plan  book  these  aims. 

1.  Intensive  reading  along  one  general  field  as  Americanism, 
patriotism,  study  of  critical  periods  of  American  civic,  economic, 
industrial,  political,  or  international  problem  solutions. 

2.  Standard,  authoritative,  well-written  works  on  discover- 
ies, inventions,  improvements,  and  all  processes  that  make  for 
the  happiness  and  betterment  of  mankind. 


3.  A  carefully  selected  number  of  volumes  for  a  2-year 
course  in  reading  (7A— 7B)  or  in  Junior  High  Schools,  a 
3-year  course  (7A — 9B).  The  basic  principles  underlying  the 
selection  of  these  books  should  be  mainly: 

(a)  An  acquaintance  with  the  main  facts  of  man's  progress 
in  civilization. 

(b)  The  selection  of  books  that  will  acquaint  the  pupil  with 
facts  necessary  for  his  success  in  life  that  are  not  adequately 
treated  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Elementary  School  Curriculum  by  Professor  Frederick 
G.  Bonser,  Professor  of  Education  at  Teachers  College,  pub- 
lished 1922,  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  contains  in  the  chapter  on 
History,  many  suggestion  for  incorporating  in  the  pupils' 
reservoir  of  knowledge  the  dominant  factors  that 

"(1)     Relate  vitally  to  the  aims  and  activities  of  present  life. 

(2)  Relate  vitally  to  needs  and  nature  of  children. 

(3)  Relate  to  improvement  of  human  progress. 

(4)  Relate  to  mastery  over  forces  and  resources  of  nature. 

(5)  Relate  to  the  interdependence  of  mankind. 

(6)  Relate    best    expressions    in    music,    art,    literature, 

morals,   science,   philosophy,   religion,    play,    work, 
government." 
In  accordance  with  these  principles,  books  on  the  following 
subjects  should  form  part  of  the  3-year  reading  course. 

1.     A  Book  About  the  Hebrews. 

(1)     The  Bible  and  (2)  one  other  Book. 

Pastoral ;  agricultural,  patriarchal,  economic,  relig- 
ious, social  ideals ;  Institutional  laws,  customs,  tra- 
ditions, tribal  government,  national  government, 
'buildings  for  shelter,  commerce ;  worship  and  modes 
of  the  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  be  the  main  factors  in  selecting  a  good  book. 

3.     Life  of  the  Greeks 

(3)     Iliad,  (4)  Odessey  and  (5)  one  other. 

Industrial,  political,  social  life,  history,  literature,  art, 
letters,    philosophy,    myths,    gods,    laws,    customs, 
games,  marathon,  olympiad,  should  be  noted. 
Allusions :  Ceres,  Hercules,  Theseus,  Perseus,  Jason, 
Trojan  War. 

(6)  Life  of  the  Roman  People. 

(7)  Books  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

(8)  Introduction  and  Growth  of  Christianity. 

(9)  A  book  about  the  lives  of  some  of  the  great  tribes 

such  as  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Angles,  Saxon, 
Jutes. 

(10)  Charles    Martel    (see    "15    Decisive    Battles    of    the 

World"). 

(11)  Charlemagne  and  Feudalism. 

(12)  Other  stories  and  legends  of  medieval  life. 

(13)  The  Norman  Conquest. 

(14)  The  Crusades. 

(15)  The  England  of  Magna  Charta. 

(16)  The  Scotland  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 

(17)  The  Hundred  Years'  War. 

(18)  A  History  of  Italy. 

(19)  A  History  of  France. 

(20)  A  History  of  Spain ;  of  Ireland. 
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(21)  The  England  of  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth  and  Shakes- 

peare. 

(22)  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revokition. 

(23)  Books  on  the  development  of  this  country  during  the 

past  50  years  in  (1)  agriculture;  (2)  manufactur- 
ing;   (3)    increase  in  machinery;    (4)    transporta- 
tion:   (5)    inventions;    (6)    foreign   and   domestic 
trade;    (7)    mineral   resources;    (8)    banking;    (9) 
participation  in   world  affairs;    (10)    facilities   for 
educating  every  boy  and  girl. 
Chapter  VII  of  Professor  Brasen's  The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum  on  The  Purpose  served  by  the  Use  of  Projects  in 
the  Study  of  History  upon  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  based 
will  prove  of  inestimable  vahie  in  aiding  you  to  select  a  His- 
torical Library  for  these  grades. 

7A  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITIONS 

The  Lives  and  Acliiefements  of  Great  Men. 
Hylan  Says  Not  All  Can  Be  Lincolns 

Mayor  John  F.  Hylan  has  admitted  over  his  own  signature 
that  we  can't  all  be  Washingtons  and  Lincolns.  He  also  ad- 
mitted that  "the  real  zip  and  pep  of  life"  are  enjoyed  in  the 
days  of  struggle  and  endeavor  and  not  in  those  of  ease  and 
opulence.  The  Mayor  set  forth  these  opinions  in  a  letter  to 
The  Day,  the  Jewish  newspaper  which  is  running  a  symposium 
on  the  question,  "Is  Education  Necessary  to  Success."  The 
question  was  propounded  to  the  Mayor,  who  sent  this  reply : 

"Education  is  an  element  which  helps  to  make  one  a  better 
citizen.  It  is  no  small  factor  in  contributing  to  a  worthy  suc- 
sess.  But  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  real,  old-fashioned 
hard  work  in  the  achievement  of  success  not  merely  measured 
by  an  accumulation  of  dollars. 

"The  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  character  and  extent  of 
your  education  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  manner  in 
which  you  put  it  to  work.  We  all  know  bright  boys  in  school 
who  never  achieved  anything  more  than  mediocre  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  shining  lights  in  our  American 
history  were  weak,  sputtering  candles  in  their  school  days. 

"Washington  and  Lincoln  had  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. But  they  overcame  their  handicaps  by  diligent  study,  and 
today  they  are  revered  as  the  greatest  figures  that  ever  trod  the 
pages  of  history. 

"We  can't  all  be  Washingtons  and  Lincolns.  But  we  can 
'hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star.'  We  will  at  least  have  tried.  Any 
successful  business  man  will  tell  you  that  the  real  zip  and  pep 
of  life  were  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  struggle  and  endeavor,  and 
not  in  those  of  ease  and  opulence. 

"We  must  not  minimize  the  advantages  of  education.  There 
is  little  excuse  for  the  boy  who  wilfully  neglects  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  school  life.  If  he  fails  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  splendid  educational  opportunities  offered,  partic- 
ularly in  the  City  of  New  York,  he  will  pay  for  it  later.  When 
he  reaches  mature  life  he  will  find  himself  a  poor  competitor 
with  the  man  of  liberal  education.  It  is  true  that  he  may  be 
able  to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  with  his  muscles,  but  if  he 
looks  around,  he  will  see  that  the  highest  compensation  is 
earned  by  those  whose  capacity  starts  from  the  shoulders  up. 

"The  best  educated  man  is  the  one  who  is  always  picking  up 
knowledge  at  every  turn,  and  the  man  who  thinks  while  he 
(Continued  on  page  158) 


7B  CIVICS  AND  AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 

Aim:  Civics  for  Citizenship  through  "The  practice  of  civic 
virtue  in  the  community."     (Syllabus  in  Civics  page  3.) 

Topics  of  Discussion. 
Questions  or  Problems. 

1.  Who  carries  on  the  business  of  taking  care  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States? 

2.  What  document  or  charter  defines  the  powers  of  the 
National  Government  ? 

3.  Name  12  powers  or  duties  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  regulates  for  its  citizens.     (Page  14,  Syllabus.) 

4.  How  many  duties  that  a  citizen  owes  to  his  national 
government  can  you  name  ? 

5.  How  does  the  government  protect  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  its  citizen's  at  home  and  abroad? 

6.  What  other  great  document  insures  life,  liberty  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness  to  our  citizens  ? 

7.  What  other  protection  does  it  give  us  all  ? 

8.  What  are  the  great  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ? 

9.  Why  was  slavery  wrong? 

10.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  Magna  Charta? 
The  Bill  of  Rights? 

Allow  your  pupils  to  consult  their  text  books  and  to  use 
other  books  of  reference  to  solve  these  problems. 

Organize  your  class  along  the  lines  of  our  own  National 
Government. 

Dramatize  in  chronological  order  the  signing  of  the  Declara^ 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Form  your  class  into  the  First  Continental  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1774.  Fifty- 
five  delegates  were  present  from  all  the  colonies  except  Georgia. 
Let  pupils  represent  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Roger 
Sherman,  John  Dickinson,  John  Jay,  Christopher  Gadsden. 
John  Rutledge,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  George 
Washington.  What  an  array  of  incomparable  patriots !  What 
an  honor  the  pupils  will  consider  it  to  represent  themselves  as 
these  founders  of  our  liberty  1 

These  men  did  6  great  things. 

fl)     Drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances. 

(2)  Signed  the  Association  agreement. 

(3)  Resolved  that  Massachusetts  was  right  in  opposing  the 

Intolerable  Rights. 

(4)  Sent  addresses  of  protest  to  the  King,  and  the  people 

of  Great  Britain. 

(5)  Issued  a  statement  to  all  the  colonists  of  America. 

(6)  Decided  to  call  a  Second  Continental  Congress  in  1775 

if  their  right  were  not  acknowledged. 
Dramatize  in  the  same  way  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
held  at  Philadelphia,  May  10,  1775. 

(1)  They  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonists. 

(2)  They  governed  them  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(3)  They  raised  armies,  appointed  generals. 

(4)  They  made  treaties  with  foreign  countries. 

(5)  They  issued  paper  money. 

(6)  They  advised  the  formation  of  the  13  state  govern- 

ments. 

(7)  They  submitted  a  plan  of  union. 
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(8)     They  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Now  dramatize  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Richard  Henry  Lee's  resolution  June  7,  1776  read,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefiferson,  Roger 
Sherman,  John  Adams,  Robert  Livingston,  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  incorporated  and  adopted  July  4,  1776. 

Show  the  pupils  it  has  4  parts.  Part.  I.  The  declaration  of 
political  equality,  from  "When  in  the  course"  to  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

Part  II.  Proclaims  the  right  to  found  a  new  government  for 
a  just  cause. 

Part  III.  Beginning  with  the  words  "The  history  of  the 
jiresent  King  of  Great  Britain"'  down  to — in  Peace,  Friends  is  a 
summary  of  the  American  patriots'  list  of  grievances,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  King  and  people. 

Part  IV.  Is  the  declaration  of  the  colonist  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states. 

Now  emphasize  some  of  the  immortal  phases  of  each  of 
these  4  parts  and  ask  the  pupils  what  they  mean  and  how  they 
have  affected  their  lives. 

(1)  All  men  are  created  equal. 

(2)  All  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights. 

(3)  Life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

(4)  Governments  desire  their  power  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  (the  majority  rules). 

What  a  wonderful  advance  these  ideas  were!  Europe  had 
no  such  men.  Indeed  in  all  the  world,  in  all  time,  there  never 
was  a  body  of  men  to  equal  these  American  patriots  in  brav- 
ery, in  skill  of  pen,  in  practical  oratory,  in  ability  to  plan  for 
the  general  welfare  and  to  carry  out  in  defiance  of  the  strong- 
tst  nation  of  the  world,  the  will  to  live  free  from  tyranny,  and 
independent  of  kingly  rule.  Their  skill  on  the  battle  field  in 
facing  larger  and  better  equipped  armies  culminated  in  victor}- 
after  7  years.  This  priceless  heritage  must  be  maintained  and 
passed  down  to  future  generations  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
history  class  as  they  thus  learn  how  it  was  wrested  from  our 
oppressors  and  given  to  our  people. 

Dramatize  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Congress  sends  invitation  for  the  13  states  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  Philadelphia,  Feb.  1787 ;  the  constitution  was 
adopted  in  Sept. 

There  were  compromises  between  the 

( 1 )  Large  states  and  small  states. 

(2)  Commercial  manufacturing  states  of  the  North  and  the 

agricultural  slave  holding  states  of  the  South. 

(3)  Between  those  who  wished  to  give  more  power  to  the 

people  and  those  who   favored  a  stronger  central 
government. 

(1)  Lead  to  an  equal  number  of  U.  S.  Senators  for  each 
state,  whether  large  or  small  and  to  the  selection  of  Congress- 
men in  the  House  of  Representatives  based  on  the  population 
of  the  states. 

(2)  and  (3)  Were  settled  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
importation  trade  after  1808,  and  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  would  be  necessary  to  ratify  all  treaties,  including  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  also  that  Congress  should  have  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  as  well  as  foreign  commerce.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  were  counted  as  people  in  apportioning 
taxes  and  representatives  according  to  population. 


(4j  This  compromise  over  what  shares  the  voters  should 
have  directly  in  electing  officials  was  in  4  parts : 

(a)  The  people  vote  directly  for  members  of  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  people  vote  directly  for  state  legislators  who  in 
turn  vote  for  the  United  State  Senators. 

(since  repealed  by  17th  Amendment;  the  people  now  vote 
directly  for  U.  S.  Senators.) 

(c)  The  people  vote  for  legislators  in  each  state  who  vote 
for  electors  to  select  a  president. 

This  is  now  changed :  the  people  vote  directly  for  electors  of 
each  political  party  who  are  in  honor  bound  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  their  part)-. 

(d)  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  are  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Ask  pupils  to  memorize  the  preamble.  Show  that  Article  I, 
the  legislative  department  defines  duties,  power  and  mode  of 
selection  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  VII.  All  bills  of  revenue  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.     Why? 

Section  VIII.  Enumerates  the  25  powers  of  Congress.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  compare  these  powers  with  those  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

Article  II.    Refers  to  the  Executive  Department. 
Article  III.    Refers  to  the  Judicial  Department. 
Article  V.    Tells  how  the  Constitution  may  be  amended : 

(1)  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses. 

(2)  Two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
necessary  to  call  a  convention  valid  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Exception ;  no  state  can 
be  deprived,  without  its  consent  of  its  equal  suflfrage  in  the 
Senate. 

Article  VI.  The  constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ; 
no  religious  test  for  public  office. 

Article  VII.    Ratified  by  9  states. 

The  first  ten.  amendments  were  ratified  1790.  They  are  a 
declaration  of  rights  guaranteed  to  all  our  citizens;  the  most 
important  are  Congress  can  pass  no  laws  interfering  with 

1.  Freedom  of  religious  worship. 

2.  Freedom  of  speech. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  press. 

4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  petition  our 
government. 

5.  No  unreasonable  search  of  a  man's  house  without  a 
warrant  issued  under  certain  limitations. 

6.  Procedure  for  indictment  by  grand  jury. 

7.  Right  of  trial  by  jury. 

8.  Rules  of  common  law  procedure. 

9.  No  excessive  bail  or  fines. 

10.  Refers  to  rights  of  the  Separate  states  and  the  people ; 
that  is  if  any  rights  or  powers  of  the  people  are  not  delegated 
to  the  Central  Government  by  the  Constitution,  they  are  re- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  several  states. 

(11)     Refers  to  rights  of  states  in  courts. 

Amendment  XII.    Describes  election  of  the  President. 

Amendment  XIII.    Abolishes  slavery. 

Amendment  XIV.  Tells  who  are  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  of 
the  States. 

A  citizen's  privileges  or  immunities  cannot  be  abridged  by 
anv  state  law. 
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No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

All  persons  in  a  state  are  entitled  to  equal  protection  of  its 
laws. 

Amendment  XV  guarantees  that  the  rights  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  (1) 
United  States  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

Amendment  XVI  refers  to  income  tax. 

Amendment  XVII  refers  to  popular  election  of  Senators. 

Amendment  XVI 11  prohibits  sale,  etc.,  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors for  beverage  purposes. 

Amendment  XIX  gives  women  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  is 
to  vote  at  all  elections. 

Organize  the  class  into  a  Congress  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  show  how  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

7B   SCIENCE— TOPICS   FOR   COMPOSITION 

Liglit. 

Place  in  your  plan  book  for  Physics  the  following  topic  for 
an  educative  project  for  the  pupils. 

How  are  our  homes,  schools,  shops,  streets,  theatres,  stairs, 
halls,  class  room  lighted  now?  How  did  the  people  of  times 
past  make  artificial  light?  Consult  as  a  reference  book  The 
First  Course  in  General  Science,  by  Barger,  Fuller,  Pruer  and 
Adams  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1916).  The  following  articles  on 
Gas  Mantles  will  be  found  very  helpful.  It  is  up-to-date,  hav- 
ing been  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail,  April,  1922: 

S.\ND  AND  Gas  Mantles — By  Albert  Parsons  Saclis. 

The  basis  of  the  ordinary  gas  mantles  is  sand — not  ordinary 
sand,  it  is  true,  but  a  rarer  sand  known  as  monazite  sand.  This 
sand  has  been  found  in  the  United  States,  but  is  obtained  com- 
mercially from  Brazil  and  India. 

The  ordinary  gas  mantle  consists  of  99  per  cent  thorium 
oxide  and  1  per  cent  cerium  oxide.  To  separate  these  materials 
from  the  monozite  sand  is  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty, 
but  is  being  done  successfully  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  the  mantles  is  a  complicated  and  inter- 
esting process.  A  long  narrow  stocking  or  tube  is  woven  of 
ramie  or  China  grass  fiber.  This  is  much  stronger  than  cotton. 
The  stocking  is  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  cerium  and 
thorium  salts,  squeezed  and  dried. 

The  dry  stocking  impregnated  with  these  salts  is  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  and  formed  into  shape  and  fastened  to  a  clay 
ring  by  an  asbestos  thread. 

The  mantle  is  then  set  on  fire  and  the  ramie  burns  away, 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  cerium  and  thorium  having  the  same 
shape  as  and  showing  the  meshes  of  the  ramie  tube. 

The  skeleton  of  oxides  is  then  dipped  into  collodion,  which 
dries  on  the  oxides  like  a  coat  of  varnish.  This  is  to  give 
strength  to  the  mantle  for  transportation. 

When  the  mantle  reaches  the  consumer  he  places  it  in  posi- 
tion and  burns  off  the  collodion  coating,  leaving  the  fragile 
framework  of  oxides  of  cerium  and  thorium  in  position.  When 
the  gas  is  lighted  the  heat  makes  the  oxide  mantle  glow  with  an 
intense  incandescence  which  furnishes  a  powerful,  pleasing  and 
economical  light. 


8A:    Visualization  Aids  for  Plan  Book. 

1.  Write  to  A.  W.  Abrams,  Chief,  Visual  Instruction  Bu- 
reau, State  Department  of  Education,  for  slides  on  (a)  The 
Netherlands.  This  is  a  set  of  146  very  fine  colored  slides. 
They  will  be  delivered  express  prepaid  and  may  be  retained 
for  one  week  before  forwarding  to  Albany  by  American  Rail- 
way Express,  collect. 

There  are  50  other  important  fields  of  study,  with  more  than 
7,000  excellent  slides  available.  File  the  lists  you  receive. 
List  14  is  Shakespeare  and  His  Works,  98  slides.  List  16  is 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  His  Works,  149  slides. 

There  are  also  included  some  fine  photographic  prints  for 
individual  pupil  study. 

List  18,  on  American  Literature,  has  slides  and  photographs 
for  the  study  of  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Evangeline, 
Cooper's  Deerslayer  and  Pioneers  (Leather  Stocking  Tales), 
and  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Scenes  of  Irving's  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  are  also  included.  The 
portraits  and  pictures  of  homes  and  associated  places  are  ex- 
cellent. 

List  34  has  360  slides  and  photographs  on  France. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  will  furnish  one  set  of 
slides  per  week  to  any  school  in  the  city.  A  messenger  brings 
the  slides  and  calls  one  week  later  for  them.  This  wonderful 
service  is  free.  Write  to  the  curator' for  list  of  slides.  The 
Panama  Canal  set  is  verj'  interesting.  The  Children's  Museum, 
Brooklyn,  will  provide  a  lecture  room  with  slides  related  to 
grade  topics  in  science,  literature,  geography,  history,  etc. 
Some  lectures  are  at  4  p.  m.  Other  hours  may  be  selected  for 
classes  by  special  arrangement. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway  and  Washington 
Avenue,  offers  Gallery  Talks  to  classes  from  the  elementary 
schools  of  Brooklyn.  Children  from  grades  lA  and  8B  are 
given  talks  that  correlate  with  our  city  syllabus  in  Nature 
Study,  English,  Geography  and  History.  The  Museum  has 
a  wealth  of  objects,  statues  and  pictures  to  show  to  the  pupils. 
.Application  should  be  made  in  advance  to  Gertrude  M.  Young, 
Docent.  There  are  also  14  lectures  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
pictures  given  every  Wednesday  afternoon  to  any  school  on 
request  of  the  principal.  Some  titles  are:  The  Story  of  the 
Pilgrims ;  Julius  Cassar. 

Each  school  should  possess  a  good  projectoscope  and  a  num- 
ber of  slides.    They  are  on  the  supply  list. 

The  visual  instruction  system,  which  includes  stereograph 
and  stereoscopes,  is  helpful  for  intensive  concentration  during 
the  study  period. 

The  Stereograph 
is  made  on  the  principle  of  two  eye  vision,  making  the  objects 
stand  out  in  space  and  not  flat  as  in  a  single  eye  picture.  These 
pictures  viewed  through  the  stereoscope  give  a  vivid  mental 
eye  picture  that  helps  observation  and  leaves  permanent  correct 
impressions. 

8A:  Civics 

1.  What  the  City^  of  New  York  does  for  its  citizens. 

2.  The  duties  of,  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 
the  city. 

This  topic  is  of  extreme  importance  now,  since  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  by  the  19th  Amendment.   Pupils  should 
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PURVEYORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  YOUNG  AMERICA 

For  thirty  years  outfitters  of 
America's   best   Playgrounds 


Write  for  Catalog  and  any  Special  Counsel 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


Recreation 

CHICOPEE 


Engineers 

MASS. 


*First  it  was  the  Base  Ball  only;  Now  we  cover  tite  Woria  of  SporV 


convey  the  information  acquired  at  schools  to  their  mothers 
and  their  older  sisters  at  home. 

Secure  a  copy  for  your  plan  book  of 

(1)  A  Syllabus  in  Government,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (Albany). 

(2)  Citizenship  Syllabus  of  Adult  Immigrants. 

(3)  The  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools  in  Civics  and 
Patriotism,  Bulletin  of  the,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  No.  74  (Feb.,  1920).' 

(4)  Read  carefully  over  our  city  syllabus  and  course  of 
study  in  civics. 

(5)  Secure  copies  of  our  City  Charter. 

(6)  Get  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

(7)  Write  for  calendar,  etc.,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

(8)  Show  pupils  copies  of  the  City  Record. 

(9)  Write  to  your  Senator  for  a  copy  of  the  Red  Book  or 
N.  Y.  State  Legislature  Manual. 

(10)  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American 
Political  Service  Association,  entitled,  The  Teaching  of  Gov- 
ernment (The  Macmillan  Co.). 

Plan. 

Take  up  the  function  first  as  it  directly  relates  to  the  pupil ; 
the  machinery  or  instruments  of  government  are  subordinate 
but  must  also  be  related  to  some  specific  need  of  pupil  to  secure 
the  proper  reaction. 

Topic :     Advantages  of  City  Life. 

The  Street :    Pavements,  traffic,  bridges. 

Lights,  sewers,  gas  mains,  water. 


Trolleys,  elevated,  subways. 

Street  cleaning,  snow. 

Buildings. 

Departments. 

Courts,  station  houses,  prisons. 

Parks,  museums,  hospitals. 

City  debt,  taxes,  rent. 

City  government,  elections,  officials,  charities. 

Duties  of  citizens :  vote,  obey  law,  respect  right  of  majority 
10  rule,  help  all  civic  agencies. 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  you  what  they  think  are  the  "Ten  best  ways 
of  being  a  good  citizen  in  a  good  city." 

What  are  the  ten  best  civic  virtues? 

How  should  a  citizen  act  in  a  school,  a  park,  a  library,  a  rail- 
road station,  at  home,  in  the  office  or  factor}'? 

What  are  the  relation  and  duties  of  landlord  and  rent  payer? 

Save  a  collection  of  sample  ballots  from  last  election.  Have 
a  real  election  in  the  class  with  regular  ballots. 

Dramatize  a  nominative  convention. 

Have  a  debate  "On  direct  primaries,  etc." 

8B  CODE  OF  SELF-CRITICISM  AND  CORRECTION 
IN  COMPOSITION 

8B — Gram.m.\r  Code. 

LTse  a  verbal  here. 

You  have  the  wrong  verbal  here. 

Change  this  expression  to  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  infinite  verbals. 

Gram.  4.  Change  this  expression  to  one  of  the  two  kinds 
of  principle  xerbals. 


Gram.  1. 
Gram.  2. 
Gram.  3. 
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On  text  book  list,  item  No.  7396D-D3 

EXPRESSION  CARD 
AND  SENTENCE  BUILDER 

This  is  a  large  card,  12i/2  x  24  inches,  containing 
the  vocabulary  used  in  the  basal  stories  of  "Pro- 
gressive Road  to  Reading,"  Book  One. 

There  are  four  cards,  one  for  each  of  the  tirst  four 
basal  stories. 

8181  One  Card,  First  Basal  Story 

8182  One  Card,  Second  Basal  Story 

8183  One  Card,  Third  Basal  Story 

8184  One  Card,  Fourth  Basal  Story 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 


23  Washington  Place 


New  York  City 


World    War   and    other   miniature    Decorations 
Patent   Flexible   Military   Service   Ribbon    Bars 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 


15  JOHN  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Manufacturing  Specialty 
Jewelers 

Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society  Pins,  Rings 
and  Keys,  Medals,  Prize  and  Loving  Cups, 
Plaques  and  Trophies,  etc.      Lodge 
Jewels,  Charms,  Emblems,  But- 
tons, etc.      Made  to  order 
and  carried   in  stock. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  PER. 
TAININC  TO  SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK 


Gram.  5.     Use  a  verb  not  a  verbal  here. 

Gram.  6.     Your  noun  phrase  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

Gram.  7.     You  need  a  noun  phrase  here. 

Gram.  8.     You  do  not  need  a  noun  phrase  here. 

Gram.  9.     Change  your  noun  phrase  to  a  separate  sentence. 

Gram.   10.     This  sentence  is  not  clear;  it  is  obscure. 

Gram.   11.     This  modifier  is  not  clear;  it  is  obscure. 

Gram.   12.     This  phrase  is  not  clear ;  it  is  obscure. 

Gram.   13.     This  verbal  is  not  clear;  it  is  obscure. 

Gram.  14.     This  clause  is  not  clear ;  it  is  obscure. 

Gram.   15.     Your  sinta.x  here  needs  correction. 

Gram.  16.  Use  the  possessive  case  in  nouns  or  pronouns  to 
govern  the  participle. 

Gram.   17.     Combine  (synthesize)  these  sentences  into  one. 

Gram.   18.     Your  inflection  is  wrong. 

Gram.   19.     Your  choice  of  a  part  of  speech  is  wrong. 

Gram.  20.  Sentence  structure  needs  recasting  or  rearrange- 
ment. 

Gram.  21.  Analyze  this  sentence  for  yourself;  is  the  mean- 
ing clear?  or  obscure?  is  the  form  correct?  or  wrong?  is  the 
contest  interesting?  or  dull? 

Gram.  22.     Classify  this  sentence  or  these  sentences : 
Are  you  satisfied  with  them? 
Can  you  improve  them  by  a  wider  choice  of 
words,  or  a  different,  more  varied  combina- 
tion of  sentences? 

Gram.  23.     Your  sentences  arc  too  long. 

Gram.  24.     Your  sentences  are  too  short. 

Gram.  25.  Rearrange  these  sentences  so  as  to  express  your 
idea  more  fittingly,  more  forcibly,  more  agreeably,  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Gram.  26.  Open  your  grammar  text  book.  Find  what  rule 
of  syntax  or  grammar  you  have  not  observed.  Write  the  ex- 
pression now  in  a  better  manner. 

Gram.  27.  Does  this  sentence  appear  or  sound  correct  to 
you? 

Gram.  28.  Are  your  sentences  joined  by  connections  so  as 
to  help  carry  the  central  thought  intended  for  your  reader  or 
auditor 

Gram.  29.  Can  you  express  this  same  idea  with  fewer 
words  without  losing  the  effect  you  intend  to  produce  ? 

Gram.  30.  Can  you  recall  any  similar  sentence  or  expres- 
sion expressing  nearly  the  same  idea  ?  Find  it  in  your  literary 
text  book.  Compare  it  with  yours.  Can  you  improve  yours 
now  without  again  looking  at  the  model? 


IB 

(Continued  from  page  130) 
Written: — 

Numbers  to  50 — Reading  and  writing. 
Addition — as  per  course  of  study. 
Signs. 


I 
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Oral:- 


Thirtccnth   Week. 


Read  1 11-  to  lOU. 

Loiintiii!;  l)v  is  to  20 — and  review. 

Addition — review. 

Siilitracticn — same  as  previous  week. 

Measurement — review. 

Comparison — as  in  previous  weeks. 

I-'ractions — eontinuous  ])raetice  in  dividiiiL;  into  halves. 

Problems — 

Written:— 

Numbers  to  70 — Reading;  and   writing. 

70         2,7,  etc. 

7         70 

17         65 

27  5 

17 

.Vddition — as  per  course  of  study. 

Signs   1,  — 

Fourteenth  Jl'eek. 

Ora!:— 

Counting-  by  2"s  to  20. 

Snlitraction — same  as  previous  week. 

Written: — 

Numbers  to  70. 

.\ddition. 

,-,     ,  Fifteenth   Week. 

Ural: — 

'Counting  b>-  5's  to  20,  2's  to  20.  lO's  to  100. 

Addition — continuous  drill — 10,  2,  3,  to  Nos.  1  to  10. 

-Subtraction — 2's  from  Nos.  2  to  0 — liy  additive  method. 

Measurements — review. 

Problems — solved  by  counting'. 

Written:— 

Nos.  to  70. 

Reading  and  writing. 

Addition —     46         59         16         25 

^23     +30     +43     +93     etc. 


2A 

(Continued  from  pui^e  131  ) 
Nineteenth  Week. 

I  get  up  early. 

I  wash  my  face  and  liands. 

Alother  brushes  m_\'  hair. 

I  eat  my  breakfast  and  come  to  schot)l. 

I  always  get  here  early. 
Twentieth  Week. 

The  sun  is  yellow. 

It  is  large  and  round. 

It  keeps  us  warm. 

It  is  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Plants  need  much  sunlight. 


4A 

{Continued  from  /'(Jifr  140) 
26.     A  stitch  30.     .Ml  is  not  gold 


27.  A  thing  well 

28.  The  early 

29.  Iktter 


31.  Lo(jk  before 

32.  Every  cloud 
?,?,.      Dare  lo  do 


SCHWARZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS 

IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  COLD,  ITS  GOLD" 


JEWELERS 


FOR  THE 


Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of  primary   colors   is   to   be  a   part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  ma<le  especially  for  Pulilic  School  Courses 


'•r%v00]     lls-^iajsf!     /"/s-BE^al 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and   one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.     One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water   Color   Brushes   for  school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 
Drawing  •  Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  Schnol  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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34.  With  malice  toward  none 

35.  No  taxation 

36.  My  country,  'ti.s 

i7.     From  every  mountain  .side 

38.  Hail,  Columbia ! 

39.  O'er  the  land 

40.  'Mid  pleasure  and  palaces 

Allow  the  pupils  to  search  for  these  incompleted  quotations 
at  home  in  their  library  books.  It  will  help  establish  the  habit 
of  reading  with  a  question  in  mind,  with  a  problem  to  serve 
that  provides  motivation. 


4B 

(Continued  from  page  142j 
work  in  morals,  manners,  and  right  conduct.  Instil  ideals  in 
the  pupils  of  (1)  regard  for  the  common  welfare;  (2)  con- 
demnation by  class  spirit  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  un- 
disciplined pupil  to  seek  selfish  gratification  at  the  expense  of 
all" 

Secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the  individual  pupils  to  a  com- 
mon cause  and  a  common  end. 

Eliminate  idleness  or  preoccupation. 

Knowledge  must  function  under  stimulation  of  proper  de- 
sires and  purposes.  We  must  specif}-  the  means  to  secure  pupil 
training  in  altruistic  standards. 

Most  disorder  is  due  to  thoughtlessness.  Show  that  anti- 
social conduct  does  not  pay.  Teach  foresight,  noble  deeds, 
prompting  high  ideals ;  give  a  perception  of  truth  stimulating 
nobility  of  intention.     Utilize  all  phases  of  the  curriculum. 

Suggest  that  your  pupils  read  Black  Beauty,  Little  Men,  and 
Little  Women,  King  Arthur  Stories. 

Train  in  right  attitudes  and  right  conduct.  Habit  is  specific 
but  its  sum  is  character.  Effective  moral  training  must  be 
positive. 

Check  up  in  }our  readers  accounts  or  examples  of  qualities, 
like  (1)  self-respect,  (2)  industry,  (3)  obedience,  (4)  help- 
fulness (5)  unselfishness,  (6)  punctuality,  (7)  courtesy,  (8) 
truthfulness,    (9)    kindness,    (10)   gentleness. 

Mark  the  selections  and  pages  of  the  text  in  your  plan 
book.  What  selection  emphasizes  responsibility,  loyalty,  self- 
control,  reliability,  justice,  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  fair  plav, 
respect,  perseverance,  courage,  usefulness,  faithfulness,  benevo- 
lence, gratitude,  sacrifice,  high  ideals,  social  service,  duty,  and 
the  like?  Use  them  when  the  occasion  arises,  to  cultivate  a 
sound  moral  judgment  and  the  appreciation  of  what  is  best 
in  self-control  and  character. 


6A 

(  Continued  from  page  148) 
"In  his  article  he  says  ;  'Tommy's  first  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in  the  fall  of  1862.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  come  to  review  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Tommv 
and  his  regiment  had  marched  a  long  distance  in  the  early 
morning  to  reach  the  reviewing-field,  and  then  came  a  long, 
l(ing  wait.  He  was  tired,  hungry  and  thirsty.  But  finally 
there  came  the  sound  of  bugles,  and  loud  cries  of  'Atten- 
tion '"  from  officers.  A  cloud  of  dust  swe])t  toward  them  from 
far  down  the  line,  and  out  of  it  gradually  emerged  a  great 
number  of  field  and  stafif  officers,  their  horses' galloping  rap- 
idly.    At  the  head  rode  Major-General  George  B.  ]\IcClellan, 


and  at  his  side  a  civilian,  dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a  high 
silk  hat.  The  contrast  between  the  latter  and  those  who  were 
attired  in  all  the  glittering  panoply  of  war  was  very  striking. 
In  the  passing  glimpse  that  was  obtained,  about  all  that  could 
be  observed  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  tall  and  rode  his 
horse  with  wonderful  ease.  I'.ut  in  the  fraction  of  the  moment 
that  Tommy's  eyes  rested  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  somehow  the  boy's 
heart  warmed  toward  the  great  man,  and  he  whispered  softly 
to  himself,  'I'm  glad  I  enlisted!' 

"Tommy  was  wounded  soon  after  this  and  was  sent  to  a 
hospital  in  Washington.  During  his  days  of  convalescence, 
and  afterward,  he  saw  the  President  many  times.  His  last 
glimpse  of  him  was  at  sunset  on  April  14,  1865,  a  few  hours 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated." 

COMPOSITION— 7A 

(Continued  froni  page  152) 
works.  The  deeper  and  longer  you  think,  the  better  you  will 
be  prepared  for  the  surprises  of  life  through  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  resourcefidness.  Thoughts  are  things.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  book  learning  may  be  crammed  in  a  man's  cran- 
ium, if  he  has  stopped  thinking,  he  has  really  stopped  living. 
Deep  thinking  and  hard  work  are  the  real  Aladdin's  Lamp. 
There  is  no  real  success  without  them." 

After  an  oral  discussion  of  the  Mayor's  plan,  paragraph  by 
paragraph  with  all  the  class  participating  use  it  as  a  model  to 
set  up  an  ideal  of  procedure  for  each  pupil.  First  step,  ask  the 
pupils  to  reproduce  the  lesson  learned  of  the  value  of 

(1)  Hardwork   in  the  class   room   and   in   study   daily  at 

home  under  some  svstematic  plan  to  secure  worthy 
success. 

(2)  Daily  use  of  your  talents  and  knowledge. 

(3)  Do  not  neglect  a  single  moment  in  the  class  room,  but 

think  deep  and  long  over  what  you  have  just  learned. 

(4)  Get  as  much  education  as  you  can  ;  that  is  go  to  a  high 

school  and  then  to  the  Hunter  College  or  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  or  some  other  similar 
higher  institution. 
The  teacher  should  devote  considerable  time  in  telling  the 
pupils  about  the  great  free  educational  opportunities  the  City 
of  New  York  provides  for  its  boys  and  girls.     Let  the  repro- 
duction of  this  topic  be  the  basis  of  another  composition. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Chambers  told  the  High  School 
l)oys  of  this  city  in  a  recent  address  that  statistics  show  that 
"every  day  well  spent  in  a  high  school  is  w'orth  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  a  pupil,  and  every  day  spent  in  college  is  worth  fifty-five 
dollars  in  the  earning  capacities  later  in  life.''  An  average 
college  graduate  earns  $2,000  a  year,  a  high  school  graduate 
$1,000;  an  elementary  school  graduate  only  half  as  much  as 
the  high  school  graduate.  ( See  the  Forum  for  May  for  Com- 
missioner Chambers  fine  presentation  of  "Does  Education 
Pay?")  Insist  on  vour  pupils  doing  a  certain  definite  amount 
of  study  each  day  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
and  they  will  be  able  to  get  on  well  in  senior  high  schools  be- 
cause thev  have  trained  to  do  an  honest,  intelligent,  valuable 
amount  of  studying  for  each  assignment  and  recitation  and 
because  thev  have  been  accustomed  to  prepare  themselves  in 
each  study  period  with  some  aim  or  purpose  in  mind.  Natural 
endowment  or  brightness  must  be  supplemented  by  contin- 
uous, conscientious  concentration. 
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ENGLISH   EQUIPMENT  FOR    1922 

A  List  of  Books  Covering  the  New  English  Syllabus 
With  List  Numbers 

COMPOSITION    AND    GRAMMAR  SPELLING 

5A-6B     Hodge    and     Lee's     Elementary     English:  3A-8B     O'Shea's    Common    Words    in    Easy    Sen- 
Spoken  and   Written — Book  One.     fi627-B  tences. 
'J'erm    Tlan    Imsed    on    tlic    new    English                           NEW  MEAIORV  (iliMS 

Syllabus,  NEW  ETYMOLOGY 

Manual   to   accompany    I'.ook   One.  SCIENTIFIC  VOC.^BUL.\RY 

7A-8B     Hodge    and    Lee's    Elementary    English :  Third   Year    7526 

Spoken   and   Written— Book   Two,   6627-C  Fourth  Year    7527 

Term     Plan    I)ase<l    on    the    new    English  Fifth   Year    7527- .-X 

Syllabus.  "  Sixth  Year 7?27-B 

IVianual  to  accompany  Book  Two.  Seventh  Year    7527-C 

(Ready  in  June)  Eighth  Year  (In  preparation) 

LITERATURE 

7A     The  Man  Without  a  Country,  combined  with  SA     Evangeline,  combined  with   The  Courtship  of 

Rip  Van  Winkle 7871  Miles  Standish    79(A 

7B     Hiawatha,    conil)inc(l     with    The    Legend    of  8B     Julius    Caesar,    combined    willi    A    Christmas 

Sleepy   Hollow    7715  Carol 8026 

Order  by  these  numbers  and  you  will  receive  the  combined  books. 

CHARLES    E.    MERRILL    COMPANY 

432    FOURTH    AVENUE  TELEPHONE:  MAD.  SQ.  8780 


For  JUNE  INTELLIGENCE  SURVEY  use 

THE  MYERS  MENTAL  MEASURE 

/(   pives   Every  Child  a  Chance. 

It  is   W  ritten   in  a   Universal  Language. 

It  is  a  Single  Continuous  Scale  for  All  Grades  and  Ages. 

MEASURING  MINDS:  ^"^e'mTei^'iteJ^r^eJ^re^'"""''" 

by  CAROLINE  E.  MYERS  and  GARRY  C.  MYERS,  Ph.  D. 

Head    of    Department    of    Psychology,    Cleveland    School    of    Education 

PUBLISHED    MAY,    1922 
By   the   same   authors 

Form  2  of  The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

To  alternate  uith  the  first  jorni. 

A  Pantomime  Group  Intelligence  Test 

All    Pictures — Given    Without    Language 

Designed  for  kinderg-arten  to  Grade  .Six  in  districts  where  there  are 
many  foreign  children.  Also  for  foreign-speaking  adults  in  schools 
or   factories.      No   knowledge    of    spoken    English    is    necessary. 

NeWSOn    &    Company,    Publishers 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 


;.^      Train    Your 
rij        Pupils  in 

i    Silent 
Reading 

Use  the 


Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers 

No. 

7081  C  Fourth  Reader 

7081  D  Fifth  Reader 

7081  E  Sixth  Reader 

7351  A  Teachers'  Manual 

In    addition    to    training    in    silent  reading    these 
readers  will : 

Motivate  oral  reading 
Develop  the  reading  habit  in  children 
Broaden  the  child's  outlook 
Enable  pupils  to  do  better  work 
in  all  their  other  school  subjects. 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN    COMPANY 

16  E.  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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88  CITIES  OF  25,000  OR  OVER 

USE  AND  ENDORSE 

FRYE-ATWOOD  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

Frye-Atwood  New  Geography  Book  I  Number  6491 -A  on  supply  list. 
Frye-Atwood  New  Geography  Book  II  Number  649 1-B  on  supply  list. 
Frye-Atwood  New  Geography  Book  II  Part  I  Number  649 1-C  on  supply  list. 
Frye-Atwood  New  Geography  Book  I!  Part  II  Number  6491 -D  on  supply  list. 

BECAUSE 

They  have  found  that  the  study  of  natural  regions  is  the  best  point  of  approach 
to  problems  and  projects  relating  to  human  life  and  activity. 


GINN  &  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


ON   THE  NEW   YORK   CITY  LIST 

THE  ALEXANDER-DEWEY  ARITHMETIC 

The  socialized,   dramatized   recitations  make  this  an  entirely   new   kind   of  arithmetic.      Most  of   the   carefully 
graded  lessons  can  he  worked  out  by  the  pupil   alone.     Advance   work   is   presented   gradually    and  logically,    inter- 
spersed with  quantities  of  oral  and  written   exercises   and  reviews.      Grades   3-4,   No.   6293;    Grades  5-6,    No.    6294; 
Grades  7-8,   No.  6295. 


HORACE  MANN  READERS 


Development  of  phonics,  frcsliiKss  of  material,  perfect  grading,  tine  Americanism  and  unmistakable  literary 
quality  characterize  the  Horace  Mann  Readers.  They  develop  the  power  to  read  independently  and  they  make 
children  think.  The  Teachers'  Manuals  explain  each  step  of  each  day's  lesson  for  the  first  three  years.  See  Supply 
List  for  item  numl)ers. 

ALEXANDER'S   NEW   SPELLING   BOOK 

The  New  York  City  Edition  includes  regular  second  year  work;  all  the  Memory  Gems;  Ayres'  Measuring 
Scale  and  Jones'  Hundred  Demons  in  each  book;  more  pictures;  extension  of  etymological  work;  dictation  exercises; 
dictionary   drills,    etc.      Grades   2-4,    No.   7453:    Grades   5-6,   No.  7454;   Grades  7-9,  No.  7455. 

WOODBURN  AND   MORAN'S   HISTORIES 

Introduction  to  American  History  tells  the  story  of  America's  European  beginniii.gs  in  an  interesting  and 
authentic   narrative.     New   maps   and   illustrations;   teacher's  helps;  pronouncing  lists.     Grade  7A,  No.  6770. 

Elementary  American  History  and  Government,  revised  to  date,  emphasizes  our  country's  marvelous  econ- 
omic and  industrial  development.  Treats  fully  the  World  War  and  problems  of  the  New  Reconstruction.  Thor- 
oughly up-to-date.     Grades  8A-8B,  No.  6769. 


LONGMANS,    GREEN    &    CO.,    Publishers 

W.  R.  Crowley,  New  York  Representative,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New^  York  City 
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NOTEWORTHY  TEXT  BOOKS 


THE  BOURNE  AND  BENTON  HISTORY  SERIES 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


NEW  REVISED  EDITION 


A  history  course  to  meet  the  modern  trend  in  history  teaching  since  the  War.  New  material  to  give  promi- 
nence to  those  historical  events  whose  significance  the  War  has  shown.  New  organizations  of  material,  with 
a  condensation  of  the  Colonial  period  and  a  corresponding  expansion  of  our  later  history  since  the  Civil  War. 
Several  new  color  plates  and  new  illustrations  and  many  new  maps. 

New  York  Supply  List  No.  6715         Price,  $1.20 

INTRODUCTORY  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Enlarged  Edition  meets  the  requirements  of  the  N.  Y.  Course  of  Study  in  History  for  the  7A  grade. 

Supply  List  No.  6716  Price,  87c 


The  Davis-Julien  Readers 

The   Ideal  Phonetic  Series 

Finger  Play  Reader Part  One  lA 

Finger  Play  Reader Part  Two  IB 

Sea   Brownie  Reader Part  One  2A 

Sea  Brownie  Reader Part  Two  2B 

Evenings  with  Grandma Part  One  3A 

Evenings  with   Grandma Part  Two  3B 

Evenings  with  Grand])a I'art  One  4A 

Evenings  with  Grand])a Part  Two  4B 

Days  with  Uncle  Jack Part  One  5 A 

Days  with  Uncle  Jack Part  Two  5B 

The  Sixth  Book 6th  and  7th  Years 


The  Heath  Readers 

By  Grades  with  the  Memory  Gems 

From  the  New^  Course  of  Study  in  English  for 
New  York  City 

Book  Three   3rd  Year 

Book  Four   4th  Year 

Book  Five    5th  Year 

Book  Six    6th  Year 


Sandwick's  English  for  Upper  Grades — Book   One 7th   Year 

Sandwick's  English  for  Upper  Grades — Book  Two 8th   Year 

Sandwick's  Junior  High  School  English — Book    Three 9th   Year 


OF  GREAT  INTEREST  TO  EVERY  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 


The  Davis  Simplicity  Phonic  Chart 

For  use  in  every  grade  for  drills  to  improve  enunci- 
ation and  pronunciation. 

Supply  List  No.  8625 — Price  per  set,  84c. 


Gray's  Deficiencies  in  Reading  Ability 

A  clean  analysis  of  the  difficulties  of  children  in 
learning  to  read  and  constructive  suggestions  for  over- 
coming them. 

Supply  List  No.  8098-C — Price,  $1.35 


D.  C  HEATH  &  COIVIPAISIY 


231  to  245  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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BOOKS  ADDED  TO  NEW  YORK  LIST 

ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Elementary  Schools 

High  Schools 

ARITHMETIC 

BOOKKEEPING 

Krampner     and     Grady.      Arithmetic     by 
Grades:  Eighth  Year,  (8A-8B). 

GEOGRAPHY 

Brigham    and    McFarlane,    Essentials    of 
Geography:     Second      Book,     Part     One 
(6B-7A). 

Second  Book,  Part  Two  (7B-8A). 

PENMANSHIP 

Lynaugh  and  Thompson.     Practice  Exer- 
cises in  Bookkeeping. 
M.I.B.  Commission  Business  Vouchers. 
M.I.B.  Commission  Business  Forms. 
M.I.B.  Dry  Goods  Business  Vouchers. 
M.I.B.  Dry  Goods  Business  Forms. 
M.I.B.  Manufacturing  Business  Vouchers. 
M.I.B.  Manufacturing  Business  Forms. 
M.I.B.  Grocery  Business  Forms. 

Rittenhouse.       New    Modern     Illustrative 
Bookkeeping — Advanced   Course,   Grocery 
Business  Forms. 

Healey.     System  of  Free  Arm  Movement: 

Commission   Business   Forms. 

Writing  Manual,  Part  One. 
Writing  Manual,  'Part  Two. 
Writing  Manual,  Part  Three. 

Commission  Business  Vouchers. 
Dry  Goods  Business  Vouchers. 
Dry  Goods  Business  Forms. 
Manufacturing  Business  Vouchers. 
Manufacturing  Business  Forms. 

SPELLING 

Pearson  and  Suzzallo,  Essentials  of  Spell- 
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"1600  Drill  Exercises  in  Corrective  English" 

FOR  GRADES  7A-8B 

By  Professor  O.  M.  HANNA  and  Dr.  JOSEPH  S.   TAYLOR 

A  1922  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
jiupil  in  your  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.  "1600 
Drill  Exercises  in  Corrective  English"  is  a  func- 
tional or  practical  grammar.  Here  you  will  find  every 
rule  that  is  used  (or  misused)  in  the  every  day  speech 
of  the  pupil  together  with  a  great  number  of  sentences 
under  each  rule  in  which  the  pupil,  himself,  supplies 
the  correct  word. 

This  book  was  especially  written  to  include  every 
Corrective  Drill  mentioned  in  the  latest  course  of 
Study  in  English  for  the  New  York  City  Public 
Schools  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Thomdike  says:  "A  mere  statement  of  a  rule  leaves  one 
uncertain.  Only  after  applying:  it  a  number  of  times  does  he  really 
possess  it."  That  is  why  1600  Drill  Exercises  in  Corrective  English 
is  one  of   the   most  important   additions   to  modem    English    grammars. 

1923  N.  Y.  List  No.  6696F.    Contract  Price  $.38 


Other  New  Books  on  the  New  York  List 

Haight's  Case  System  of  Hygiene    (3  Books) 
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Every    phase   of   Hygiene   is    discussed    as   a    project   or    case 
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qA  teacher  may  be  puzzled 

to  know  how  to  interest  her  pupils  in  form- 
ing health  habits.  It  is  not  so  simple  a  sub- 
ject as  it  may  seem.  It  must  be  suggested 
in  an  engaging  way,  one  thought  at  a  time. 
But  what  a  difference  the  observance  of 
personal  hygiene  makes  in  the  conduct  of 
a  school  room! 

It  is  the  experience  of  teachers  that  children 
who  are  taught  health  habits  are  very  much 
more  alert  and  better  able  to  do  good  work  in 
school  than  are  children  who  have  neglected 
teeth  and  unclean  mouths.  One  teacher  wrote: 
"The  results  of  our  Dental  Hygiene  work  are 
showing  in  every  phase  of  school  life  —  better 
sanitation  of  body,  better  behavior,  and  better 
co-operation  of  parents." 

The  Colgate  Educational  Department  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  teachers  with  Dental  Hygiene 
lessons  that  will  last  throughout  the  year. 


Colgate's  Classroom  Helps  Sent  Free 

Trial  tubes  of  RiBhon  Dental  Cream,  reminJer  cards,  chartSg 
clever  jingles,  and  other  practical  material  wilt  Be  sent  to 
teachers  once  a  year.    Fill  out  and  send  in  the  coupon  today  to 
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CITY  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

Fifth  Year  List  No.  6615A 

Sixth  Year  Ust  No.  6615B 

These  books  meet  exactly  the  requirements  of  the  new  Eng- 
lish Syllabus  in  composition  and  grammar  for  the  above 
grades. 
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Read  it  all.     It  is   all  in   the   Gorton-Pitkin's   Complete  English  for  the  Grades. 

Open  any  one  of  the  three  books  of'  this  new  series  and  note  how  all  these  points  and  many  others  are  applied. 
Do  you  like  reviews?     They  are  here! 
Do  you  like  your  material  in  compact  doses?     It  is  here! 

Do  your  teachers  want  the  material  definite — the  aim  of  each  lesson  definite,  graded,  cumulative? 

HERE  IT  IS! 

Send  for  booklet  with  conformity  tables  showing  how  well  these  books  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Course  of  Study  in  English 
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Page  59.     Important  Spelling  Habits. 

Associating   words    with    their   correct   meaning 
and  appropriate  use. 

Page  60.     Recognizing  likenesses  and   differences  in  form 
and  use. 
Use  of  Spelling  rules — Use  of  Dictionary. 
Grouping  words  according  to  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences. 

Page  62.     Abbreviations  and  Contractions. 

Dictating   sentences    and   paragraphs   containing 
words  to  be  tested. 
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Habituation  in  the  use  of  i 

[s  the  Basis  of 


Correct  English 


Perry  and  Eichmann^s  Grammar 

BOOKS  ONE— TWO— THREE  AND  FOUR 


These  books  contain  all  the  drill  exercises  that  are  necessary  to  develop 
the  "sentence  sense",  as  emphasized  in  the  new  Course  of  Study  in  English. 
No  other  English  books  offer  so  much  material  for  training  in  grammatical 
habit. 
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The  Function  of  the  Modern  Spelling  Book 

is  to  teach  children  to  spell  the  words  they  try  to 
use  and  really  need  to  use  in  writing  their  thoughts 
about  the  various  matters  in  which  they  are  interested. 
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Word  list  of  approximately  3,800  words  based 
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vocabulary  tabulations. 


Words  distributed  in  those  grades  where 
scientific  investigation  has  determined  they 
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Charming  dictation  lessons  in  Book  One; 
interesting  word  study  and  dictionary  study 
in  Books  Two  and  Three. 


Authorized  for  use  in  New  York  City  in  the  Three-Book  Edition  and  in  the  Edition  by 
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LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN 

SUGGESTED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


LITTLE  JACK. 

Little  Jack   Horner  sat   in  the  corner, 

Eating  of  Christmas  pie, 
He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  took  out  a  plum. 

And  said,  "What  a  brave  boy  am  L" 

ONCE  I  SAW  A  LITTLE  BIRD. 

Once  I  .saw  a  little  bird 

Come  hop,  hop,  hop, 
So  I  cried,  "Little  Bird, 

Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop?" 
And  was  going  to  the  window 

To  say,  "How  do  you  do?" 
But  he  shook  his  little  tail 

And  far  away  he  flew. 

LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET. 

Little  Miss  Muflfet 
She  sat  on  a  tuffet. 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey. 
There  came  a  great  spider 
And  sat  down  beside  her, 

Which  frightened  Miss  Muflfet  away. 

BOY  BLUE. 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn, 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn.    ' 
Where's  the  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep?  ■ 
He's  under  the  haycock  fast  asleep. 

I  HAD  A  LITTLE  PONY. 

I  had  a  little  pony,  ' 

His  name  was  Dapple  Gray. 

I  lent  him  to  a  lady 
To  ride  a  mile  away. 

She  whipped  him,  she  slashed  him, 
She  rode  him  through  the  mire. 

I  would  not  lend  my  pony  now 
For  all  the  lady's  hire. 

SOME  LITTLE  MICE. 

Some  little  mice  sat  in  a  barn  to  spin 
Pussy  came  by  and  popped  his  head  in. 
"Shall  I  come  in,  and  cut  your  threads  ofif?" 
"Oh,  no,  kind  sir ;  you  will  snap  our  heads  off." 


BAH ! BAH ! 

Bah  !  Bah !  black  sheep, 

Have  you  any  wool? 
Yes,  marr}%  have  I, 

Three  bags  full : 

One  for  my  master. 

And  one  for  my  dame,  • 

And  one  for  the  little  boy 

Who  lives  in  the  lane. 

Young  lambs  to  sell ! 

Young  lambs  to  sell ! 

If  I'd  as  much  money  as  I  could  tell 

I  never  would  cry^ — Young  lambs  to  sell. 

THIRTY  WHITE  HORSES. 

Thirty  white  horses  upon  a  red  hill, 
Now  they  tramp,  now  they  champ 
Now  they  stand  still. 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY. 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 

Not  all  the  king's  horses,  nor  all  the  king's  men 

Couldn't  put  Humpty  together  again. 

MY  SHADOW. 

1  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me. 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head ; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me  when  I  jump  into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow ; 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow. 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  india  rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him  at  all. 

He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play. 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  Vv^ay. 
He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he's  a  coward,  you  can  see ; 
I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks  to  me! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup ; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head. 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

Stevenson. 
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SO,  so,  ROCK-A-BYE  SO! 

So,  so,  rock-a-bye  so ! 

Off  to  the  garden  where  dreamikins  grow; 
And  here  is  a  kiss  on  your  winkyblink  eyes, 

And  here  is  a  kiss  on  your  dimpledown  cheek ; 
And  here  is  a  kiss  for  the  treasure  that  Hes 
In  the  beautiful  garden  way  up  in  the  skies. 
Which  you  seek. 
Now  mind  these  three  kisses  wherever  you  go. 
So,  so  rock-a-bye  so ! 

There's  one  Httle  fumfay  who  Hves  there,  I  know. 
For  he  dances  all  night  where  the  dreamikins  grow, 
I  send  him  this  kiss  on  your  droopydrop  eyes, 

I  send  him  this  kiss  on  your  rosyred  cheek. 
And  here  is  a  kiss  for  the  dream  that  shall  rise 
When  the  fumfay  shall  dance  in  those  far  away  skies 
Which  you  seek. 
Be  sure  that  you  pay  those  three  kisses  you  owe — 
So,  so,  rock-a-bye  so! 
And,  by-low,  as  you  rock-a-bye  go, 
Don't  forget  mother  who  loveth  you  so  ! 

And  here  is  her  kiss  on  your  weepydeep  eyes, 
"■  And  here  is  her  kiss  for  the  dreamland  that  lies 
Like  a  babe  on  the  breast  of  those  far  away  skies 
Which  you  seek — 
The  blinkywink  garden  where  dreamikins  grow- 
So,  so,  rock-a-bye  so! 

Eugene  Field. 

STRANGE  LANDS. 

Where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Jay? 
"From  the  land  of  play,  from  the  land  of  play." 

And  where  can  that  be,  Mr.  Jay  ? 
"Far  away — far  away." 

Where  do  you  come  from,  Mrs.  Dove? 
"From  the  land  of  love,  from  the  land  of  love." 

And  how  do  you  get  there,  Mrs.  Dove? 
"Look  above — look  above." 

Where  do  you  come  from,  Baby  Miss? 
"From  the  land  of  bliss,  from  the  land  of  bliss?" 

And  what  is  the  way  there,  Baby  Miss? 
"Mother's  kiss — mother's  kiss?" 

Laurence  Alma  Ladema. 

SUPPOSE. 
How  dreary  would  the  meadows  be 

In  the  pleasant  summer  light. 
Suppose  there  wasn't  a  bird  to  sing, 

And  suppose  the  grass  was  white! 

And  dreary  would  the  garden  be 

With  all  its  flowery  trees. 
Suppose  there  were  no  butterflies, 

And  suppose  there  were  no  bees. 

And  what  would  all  the  beauty  be, 
And  what  the  song  that  cheers. 

Suppose  we  hadn't  any  eyes, 
And  suppose  we  hadn't  ears? 


For  though  the  grass  were  gay  and  green, 

And  song-birds  filled  the  glen, 
And  the  air  were  purple  with  butterflies, 

What  good  would  they  do  us  then? 
Ah,  think  of  it,  my  little  friends ; 

And  when  some  pleasure  flies. 
Why.  let  it  go,  and  still  be  glad 

That  you  have  ears  and  eyes. 


Gary. 


THE  LOST  DOLL. 

(From  The  Water  Babies.) 
I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears. 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears. 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 
As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day; 

And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears, 
But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  in  the  fields  one  day ; 
Folks  say  she  is  horribly  changed,  dears. 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 

And  her  arm  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears. 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled. 

Yet  for  old  sake's  sake  she  is  still,  dears. 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

KiNGSLEY. 


THE  SUGAR  PLUM  TREE. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Sugar  Plum  Tree? 

'T  is  a  marvel  of  great  renown ! 
It  blooms  on  the  shore  of  the  Lollypop  Sea, 

In  the  garden  of  Shut-Eye  Town. 
The  fruit  that  it  bears  is  so  wondrous  sweet 

(As  those  who  have  tasted  it  say) 
That  good  little  children  have  only  to  eat 

Of  that  fruit  to  be  happy  next  day. 

When  you've  got  to  the  tree,  you  would  have  a  hard  time 

To  capture  the  fruit  which  I  sing  ; 
The  tree  is  so  tall  that  no  person  could  climb 

To  the  boughs  where -sugar  plums  swing! 
But  up  in  that  tree  sits  a  chocolate  cat. 

And  a  gingerbread  dog  prowls  below — 
And  this  is  the  way  you  contrive  to  get  at 

Those  sugar  plums  tempting  you  so : 

You  say  but  the  word  to  that  gingerbread  dog 

And  he  barks  with  such  terrible  zest, 
That  the  chocolate  cat  is  a-once  all  agog. 

As  her  swelling  proportions  attest. 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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POETRY 

I  SAW  A  SHIP. 

I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  on  the  sea; 
And,  oh!  it  was  all  laden 

With  pretty  things  for  thee. 

There  were  comfits  in  the  cabin. 

And  apples  in  the  hold, 
The  sails  were  made  of  silk, 

And  the  masts  were  made  of  gold. 

The  four  and  twenty  sailors 
That  stood  between  the  decks, 

Were  four  and  twenty  white  mice, 
With  chains  about  their  necks. 

The  captain  was  a  duck, 

With  a  packet  on  his  back  ; 
And  when  the  ship  began  to  move, 

The  captain  said,  "Quack,  quack!" 

MARCH  WINDS. 

March   winds  and  April  showers 
Bring  forth  May  flowers, 
In  April's  sweet  month. 
When  leaves  begin  to  string, 
Little  lambs  skip  like  fairies, 
And  birds  build  and  sing. 

DING  DONG  BELL. 
Ding  dong  bell, 
Pussy's  in  the  well ! 
Who  put  her  in? 
Little  Tommy  Lin. 
Who  pulled  her  out? 
Little  Johnny  Stout. 
What  a  naughty  boy  was  that 
To  drown  the  poor,  poor  pussy-cat. 
Who  never  did  him  any  harm. 
But  killed  the  mice  in  his  father's  barn. 

LITTLE  NANCY. 

Little  Nancy  Etticoat, 
In  a  white  petticoat, 

And  a  red  nose ; 
The  longer  she  stands. 

The  shorter  she  grows. 

LONG  LEGS. 

Long  legs,  crooked  thighs. 
Little  heads,  and  no  eyes. 

OLD  MOTHER. 
Old  Mother  Twitchett  had  but  one  eye. 
And  a  long  tail  which  she  let  fly. 
And  every  time  she  went  through 
A  bit  of  her  tail  she  left  in  a  trap. 


AS  I  WENT  THROUGH. 

As  I  went  through  the  garden  gap, 

Who  should  I  meet  but  Dick  Red-cap. 

A  stick  in  his  hand,  a  stone  in  his  coat ; 

If  you'll  tell  me  this  riddle,  I'll  give  you  a  groat. 

A  CHILL. 
What  can  lambkins  do 
All  the  keen  night  through? 
Nestle  by  their  woolly  mother. 
The  careful  ewe. 

What  can  nestlings  do 
■    In  the  nightly  dew  ? 

Sleep  beneath  their  mother's  wing 
Till  day  breaks  anew 

If  in  field  or  tree 

There  might  only  be 

Such  a  warm,  soft  sleeping-place 

Found  for  me! 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

WHAT  DOES  LITTLE  BIRDIE  SAY? 
What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie. 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger ; 
So  she  rests  a  Jttle  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say. 

In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 

Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 

Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 

Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 

If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 

Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away. 

Tennyson. 

THE  SHUT-EYE  TRAIN. 
Come,  my  little  one.  with  me! 
There  are  wondrous  sights  to  see, 
As  the  evening  shadows  fall 
In  your  pretty  cap  and  gown, 

Don't  detain 

The  Shut-Eye  train— 
"Ting-a-ling!"  the  bell  it  goeth, 
'•Toot-toot!"  the  whistle  bloweth, 
And  we  hear  the  warning  call: 
"All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Town!" 

Over  hill  and  over  plain 
Soon  will  speed  the  Shut-Eye  train ! 
Through  the  blue  where  bloom  the  stars 
And  the  Mother  Moon  looks  down 

We'll  away 

To  land  of  Fay— 
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Oh,  the  sights  that  we  shall  see  there! 
Come,  my  little  one,  with  me  there — 
'Tis  a  goodly  train  of  cars — ■ 
All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Town! 

Swifter  than  a  wild  bird's  flight, 
Through  the  realms  of  fleecy  light, 
We  shall  speed  and  speed  away ! 
Let  the  Night  in  envy  frown — 

What  care  we 

How  wroth  she  be ! 
To  the  Balow-land  above  us, 
To  the  Balow-folk  who  love  us, 
Let  us  hasten  while  we  may — 
All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Train! 

Shut-Eye  Town  is  passing  fair — 
Golden  dreams  await  us  there ; 
We  shall  dream  those  dreams,  my  dear. 
Till  the  Mother  Moon  goes  down — 

See  unfold 

Delights  untold! 
And  in  those  mysterious  places 
We  shall  see  beloved  faces, 
And  beloved  voices  hear 
In  the  grace  of  Shut-Eye  Town. 

Heavy  are  your  eyes,  my  sweet, 
Weary  are  your  little  feet — • 
Nestle  closer  up  to  me 
In  your  pretty  cap  and  gown. 

Don't  detain 

The  Shut-Eye  train — 
"Ting-a-ling!"  the  bell  it  goeth, 
"Toot-toot!"  the  whistle  bloweth, 
Oh,  the  sights  that  we  shall  see! 
All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Train! 

Eugene  Field. 

FOR  WANT  OF  A  NAIL. 

For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  a  horse,  the  rider  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  rider,  the  battle  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  a  battle,  the  kingdom  was  lost ; 
And  all  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail. 

THREE  CHILDREN. 

Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice 

Upon  a  summer's  day. 
As  it  fell  out,  they  fell  in, 

The  rest  they  ran  away. 

Now  had  these  children  been  at  home. 

Or  sliding  on  dry  ground. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny, 

They  had  not  all  been  drown'd. 

You  parents  all  that  children  have. 
And  you  that  have  got  none, 
■    If  you  would  have  them  safe  abroad. 
Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home. 

Andrew  Lang. 


IF  WISHES  WERE  HORSES. 
If  wishes  were  horses. 

Beggars  would  ride; 
If  turnips  were  watches, 

I  would 'bear  one  by  my  side. 

Andrew  Lang. 

PEASE-PUDDING. 
Pease-pudding  hot, 

Pease-pudding  cold, 
Pease-pudding  in  the  pot. 

Nine  days  old. 
Some  like  it  hot. 

Some  like  it  cold. 
Some  like  it  in  the  pot. 

Nine  davs  old. 

Andrew  Lang. 

THERE  WAS  A  LITTLE  GUINEA-PIG. 
There  was  a  little  Guinea-pig, 
Who,  being  little,  was  not  big ; 
He  always  walked  upon  his  feet, 
And  never  fasted  when  he  eat. 

When  from  a  place  he  ran  away, 
He  never  at  that  place  did  stay ; 
And  while  he  ran,  as  I  am  told, 
He  ne'er  stood  still  for  young  or  old. 

He  often  squeak'd  and  sometimes  vi'lent. 
And  when  he  squeak'd  he  ne'er  was  silent; 
Though  ne'er  instructed  by  a  cat. 
He  knew  a  mouse  was  not  a  rat. 

One  day,  as  I  am  certified, 
He  took  a  whim  and  fairly  died; 
And,  as  I'm  told  by  men  of  sense, 
He  ne'er  has  been  living  since. 

SIMPLE  SIMON. 
Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman. 

Going  to  the  fair ; 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

"Let  me  taste  your  ware." 

Says  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon, 

"Show  me  first  your  penny." 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

"Indeed,  I  have  not  any." 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing 

For  to  catch  a  whale : 
All  the  water  he  had  got 
'         Was  in  his  mother's  pail ! 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone ; 
But  when  she  came  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare. 

And  50  the  poor  dog  had  none. 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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POETRY— 2A 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY-CAT. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  the  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat; 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money, 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above, 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
"O,  lovely  Pussy!    O,  Pussy,  my  love! 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are,  you  are; 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are !" 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  "You  elegant  fowl ! 

How  wonderful  sweet  you  sing! 
Oh,  let  us  be  married,  too  long  we  have  tarried ; 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  ring?" 
They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 

To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows. 
And  there  in  a  wood  a  piggy-wig  stood. 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose,  his  nose ; 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 

Your  ring?''     Said  the  piggy,  "I  will." 
So  they  took  it  away  and  were  married  next  day 

By  the  turkey  v/ho  lives  on  the  hill. 
They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince, 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon, 
And  hand  to  hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  sand. 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  moon ; 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Edward  Lear. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  MOON. 

Said  the  wind  to  the  moon,  "I  will  blow  you  out; 

You  stare 

In  the  air 

Like  a  ghost  in  a  chair, 
Always  looking  what  I  am  about. 
I  hate  to  be  watched ;  I'll  blow  you  out." 

The  wind  blew  hard,  and  out  went  the  moon. 

So,  deep 

On  a  heap 

Of  clouds  to  sleep, 
Down  lay  the  wind,  and  slumbered  soon, 
Muttering  low,  "I've  done  for  that  moon.'' 

He  turned  in  his  bed,  she  was  there  again! 

On  high, 

In  the  sky. 

With  her  one  ghost  eye. 
The  moon  shone  white  and  alive  and  plain. 
Said  the  wind,  "I  A^'ill  blow  you  out  again." 

The  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  moon  grew  dim. 

With  my  sledge 

And  my  wedge 

I  have  knocked  oflf  her  edge! 
If  only  I  blow  right  fierce  and  grim. 
The  creature  will  soon  be  dimmer  than  dim." 


He  blew  and  he  blew,  and  she  thinned  to  a  thread ; 

"One  pufif 

More's  enough 

To  blow  her  to  snuff ! 
One  good  puff  more  where  the  last  bred. 
And  glimmer,  glimmer,  glum  will  go  the  thread." 

He  blew  a  great  blast  and  the  thread  was  gone ; 

In  the  air. 

Nowhere 

Was  a  moonbeam  bare; 
Far  off  and  harmless  the  sky  stars  shone, 
Sure  and  certain  the  moon  was  gone ! 

The  wind  he  took  to  his  revels  once  more; 

On  down 

In  town, 

Like  a  merry-mad  clown. 
He  leaped  and  hallooed  with  whistle  and  roar — 
"What's  that?    The  glimmering  thread  once  more!" 

He  flew  in  a  rage — he  danced  and  blew ; 

But  in  vain 

Was  the  pain  i 

Of  his  bursting  brain. 
For  still  the  broader  the  moon  scrap  grew, 
The  broader  he  swelled  his  big  cheeks  and  blew. 

Slowly  she  grew — till  she  filled  the  night, 

And  shone 

On  her  throne 

In  the  sky  alone, 
A  matchless,  wonderful  silver}'  light. 
Radiant  and  lovely,  the  queen  of  the  night. 

Said  the  wind :  "What  a  marvel  of  power  am  I ! 

With  my  breath, 

Good  faith ! 

I  blew  her  to  death — 
First  blew  her  away,  right  out  of  the  sky — 
Then  blew  her  in ;  what  strength  have  I !" 

But  the  moon  she  knew  nothing  about  the  affair ; 

For  high 

In  the  sky. 

With  her  one  white  eye, 
Motionless,  miles  above  the  air. 
She  had  never  heard  the  great  wind  blare. 

George  MacDonald. 

BED  IN  SUMMER. 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree. 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 
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And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day  ? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

THE  FAIRY  FOLK. 

Come  cuddle  close  in  daddy's  coat. 

Beside  the  fire  so  bright, 
And  hear  about  the  fairy  folk 

That  wander  in  the  night. 
For  when  the  stars  are  shining  clear 

And  all  the  world  is  still. 
They  float  across  the  silver  moon, 

From  hill  to  cloudy  hill. 

Their  caps  of  red,  their  cloaks  of  green. 

Are  hung  with  silver  bells. 
And  when  they're  shaken  with  the  wind 

Their  merry  ringing  swells. 
And  riding  on  the  crimson  moth, 

With  black  spots  on  his  wings. 
They  guide  them  down  the  purple  sky 

With  golden  bridle  rings. 

They  love  to  visit  girls  and  boys. 

To  see  how  sweet  they  sleep. 
To  stand  beside  their  cosy  cots. 

And  at  their  faces  peep. 
For  in  the  whole  of  fairy  land 

They  have  no  finer  sight 
Than  little  children  sleeping  sound, 

With  faces  rosy  bright. 

On  tip-toe.  crowding  round  their  heads. 

When  bright  the  moonlight  beams. 
They  whisper  little  tender  words 

That  fill  their  minds  with  dreams ; 
And  when  they  see  a  sunny  smile. 

With  lightest  finger  tips 
They  lay  a  hundred  kisses  sweet 

Upon  the  ruddy  lips. 

And  then  the  little  spotted  moths 

Spread  out  their  crimson  wings 
And  bear  away  the  fairy  crowd 

With  shaking  bridle  rings. 
Come,  bairnies,  hide  in  daddy's  coat. 

Beside  the  fire  so  bright ; 
Perhaps  the  little  fairy  folk 

Will  visit  you  tonight. 


Robert  Bird. 


THE  BUSY  BEE. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower  ! 


How  skillfully  she  builds  her  cell, 
How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax ! 

And  labors  hard  to  store  it  well 
With  the  sweet  food  she  makes. 

In  works  of  labor  or  of  skill 

I  would  be  busy,  too; 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play, 

Let  my  first  years  be  past 
That  I  may  give  for  every  day 

Some  good  account  at  last. 

Is.AAc  Watts. 

BABY. 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  baby,  dear?" 
"Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here." 
"Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue?" 
"Out  of  the  sky,  as  I  came  through." 

"What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin?" 
"Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in." 
"Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear?" 
"I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here." 

"What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high?" 
"A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by." 
"What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose?" 
"I  saw  something  better  than  anybody  knows." 

"Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss?" 
"Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss." 
"Where  did  you  get  this  pearly  ear?" 
"God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear." 

"Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands?" 
"Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands." 
"Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things?" 
"From  the  same  box  as  the  cherubs'  wings." 

"How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ?" 
"God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew." 
"But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear?" 
"God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here.'' 

George  MacDonald. 

LADY  MOON. 

I  see  the  moon,  and  the  moon  sees  me; 
God  bless  the  moon,  and  God  bless  me. 

— Old  Rhyme. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

Over  the  sea. 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  lovino-  ? 

All  that  love  me. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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POETRY— 2B 

THE  ELF  AND  THE  DORMOUSE. 
Under  a  toadstool 
Crept  a  wee  Elf, 
Out  of  the  rain; 
To  shelter  himself. 

Under  the  toadstool, 

Sound  asleep. 
Sat  a  big  Dormouse 

All  in  a  heap. 

Trembled  the  wee  Elf, 

Frightened,  and  yet 
Fearing  to  fly  away 

Lest  he  get  wet. 

To  the  next  shelter — 

Maybe  a  mile ! 
Sudden  the  wee  Elf 

Smiled  a  wee  smile. 

Tugged  till  the  toadstool 

Toppled  in  two. 
Holding  it  over  him, 

Gayly  he  flew. 

Soon  he  was  safe  home 

Dry  as  could  be. 
Soon  woke  the  Dormouse — 

''Good  gracious  me ! 

"Where  is  my  toadstool?" 

Loud  he  lamented. 
And  that's  how  umbrellas 

First  were  invented. 

Oliver  Herford. 

ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 
Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow,  the  dove, 

The  linnet,  and  thrush  say,  "I  love  and  I  love !" 
In  the  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong ; 

What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunny,  warm  weather, 

And  singing  and  loving,  all  come  back  together ; 
Then  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love. 

The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  forever  sings  he, 

"I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

MILKING  TIME 
When  the  cows  come  home  the  milk  is  coming; 

Honey's  made  while  the  bees  are  humming ; 
Duck  and  drake  on  the  rushy  lake, 

And  the  deer  live  safe  in  the  breeze  brake ; 
And  timid,  funny,  pert  little  bunny 
Winks  his  nose,  and  sits  all  sunny. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


SINGING. 

Of  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings 
And  nests  among  the  trees ; 

The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  things 
In  ships  upon  the  sea. 

The  children  sing  in  far  Japan, 
The  children  sing  in  Spain; 

The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  the  rain. 


Stevenson. 


THE  ROCK-A-BY  LADY 

The  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  street 

Comes  steahng;  comes  creeping; 
The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 

And  each  hath  a  dream  that  is  tiny  and  fleet — 
She  bringeth  her  poppies  to  you,  my  sweet, 

When  she  findeth  you  sleeping ! 

There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  beautiful  drum — 

'•Rub-a-dub!"  it  goeth ; 
There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  big  sugar-plum, 

And  lo !  thick  and  fast  the  other  dreams  come 
Of  popguns  that  bang,  and  tin  tops  that  hum. 

And  a  trumpet  that  bloweth ! 

And  dollies  peep  out  of  those  wee  little  dreams 

With  laughter  and  singing ; 
And  boats  go  a-floating  on  silvery  streams, 

And  the  stars  peek-a-boo  with  their  own  misty  gleams, 
And  up,  up  and  up,  where  the  Mother  Moon  beams, 

The  fairies  go  winging ! 

» 

Would  you  dream  all  these  dreams  that  are  tiny  and  fleet? 

They'll  come  to  you  sleeping ; 
So  shut  the  two  eyes  that  are  weary,  my  sweet. 

For  the  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  street, 
With  poppies  that  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 

Comes  stealing ;  comes  creeping. 

Eugene  Field. 


THE  SWING. 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing. 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do ! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide. 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside. 

Till  1  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown, 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again. 

Up  in  the  air  and  down. 

Stevenson. 
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THE  WIND. 


I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 

And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky ; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 

But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold 

O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long. 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

Stevenson. 

WHERE  GO  THE  BOATS? 

Dark  brown  is  the  river, 

Golden  is  the  sand. 
It  flows  along  forever 

With  trees  on  either  hand. 

Green  leaves  a-floating, 

Castles  of  the  foam. 
Boats  of  mine  a-boating — • 

Where  will  all  come  home? 

One  goes  down  the  river 

And  out  past  the  mill, 
Away  down  the  valley, 

Away  down  the  hill. 

Away  down  the  river, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more, 
Other  little  children 

Shall  bring  my  boats  ashore. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Field. 


And  'mid  it  all  stands  sturdy  and  elate, 
Girt  only  in  the  armor  God  hath  meant 

For  him  who  'neath  the  buffetings  of  fate 
Can  say  to  God  and  man:    "I'm  content." 

THE  DUEL. 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 

Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat ; 
'Twas  half-past  twelve,  and  (what  do  your  think!) 
Nor  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  wink ! 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 
Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 
(I  wasn't  there;  I  simply  state 
What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate!) 

The  gingham  dog  went  "Bow-wow-wow." 

And  the  calico  cat  replied  "Mee-ow !" 
The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so, 
With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney  place 
Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face. 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row ! 
(Now  mind:  I'm  only  telling  you 
What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true!) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue. 

And  wailed,  "Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do?" 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat     . 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that. 
Employing  every  tooth  and  claw — 
In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw ! 
And,  oh !  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew ! 
(Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 
I  got  my  news  from  the  Oiinese  plate ! ) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat. 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat ; 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away ! 
But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 
Is  this:  they  ate  each  other  up! 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that ! 
(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 
And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 

Eugene  Field. 


I 


CONTENTMENT. 

Happy  the  man  that,  when  his  day  is  done. 

Lies  down  to  sleep  with  nothing  of  regret 
The  battle  he  has  fought  may  not  be  won. 

The  fame  he  sought  to  be  just  as  fleeting  yet 
Folding  at  last  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 

Happy  is  he,  if  hoary  and  forespent. 
He  sinks  into  the  last,  eternal  rest, 

Breathing  these  only  words :  "I  am  content." 

But  happier  he  that  while  his  blood  is  warm 

Sees  hopes  and  friendships  dead  about  him  lie- 
Bares  liis  brave  breast  to  envy's  bitter  storm. 
Nor  shuns  the  poison  barbs  of  calumny; 


THE  DRUM. 

I'm  a  beautiful  red,  red  drum. 

And  I  train  with  the  soldier  boys ; 
As  up  the  street  we  come. 

Wonderful  is  our  noise ! 
There's  Tom,  and  Jim,  and  Phil, 

And  Dick,  and  Nat,  and  Fred, 
WTiile  Widow  Cutler's  Bill 

And  I  march  on  ahead, 
With  a  r-r-rat-tat-tat 

And  a  tum-titty-um-tum-tum — 
Oh,  there's  bushels  of  fun  in  that 

For  boys  with  a  little  red  drum ! 
{Continued  on  page  Z7) 
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POETRY— 3A 

FERN  SONG. 

Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,  Httle  Fern, 
And  spread  out  your  palms  again, 
And  say  "Tho'  the  sun 
Hath  my  vesture  spun. 
He  had  labored,  alas,  in  vain, 
But  for  the  shade 

That  the  cloud  hath  made, 
And  the  gift  of  the  dew  and  the  rain," 

Then  laugh  and  upturn 
All  your  fronds,  little  Fern, 

And  rejoice  in  the  beat  of  the  rain! 

John  B.  Tabb. 

SEAL  LULLABY. 

Oh,  hush  thee,  my  baby,  the  night  is  behind  us. 

And  black  are  the  waters  that  sparkled  so  green. 
The  moon  o'er  the  combers,  looks  downward  to  find  us 

At  rest  in  the  hollows  that  rustle  between. 
Where  billow  meets  billow,  there  soft  be  thy  pillow ; 

Oh,  weary  wee  flipperling,  curl  at  thy  ease ! 
The  storm  shall  not  wake  thee,  nor  shark  overtake  thee. 

Asleep  in  the  arms  of  the  slow-swinging  seas. 

RuDYARD  Kipling. 

THE  VIOLET. 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 

A  modest  violet  grew ; 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  himg  its  head, 

As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower. 

Its  colors  bright  and  fair ! 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower. 

Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed ; 
And  there  diffused  its  sweet  perfume. 

Within  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see, 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 

In  sweet  humility. 


Jane  Taylor. 


THE  SHEPHERD. 


How  sweet  is  the  shepherd's  sweet  lot ! 

From  the  morn  to  the  evening  he  strays ; 
He  shall  follow  his  sheep  all  the  day 

And  his  tongue  shall  be  filled  with  praise. 

For  he  hears  the  lambs'  innocent  call, 

And  he  hears  the  ewes'  tender  reply ; 
He  is  watchful  while  they  are  in  peace, 

For  they  know  when  their  shepherd  is  nigh. 

William  Blake. 


VIOLETS. 

Violets,  violets,  sweet  March  violets, 
Sure  as  March  comes,  they'll  come,  too; 
First  the  white  and  then  the  blue — 
Pretty  violets! 

White,  with  just  a  pinky  dye. 
Blue  as  little  baby's  eye — 
So  like  violets. 

Though  the  rough  wind  shakes  the  house, 
Knocks  about  the  budding  boughs. 
There  are  violets. 

Though  the  passing  snow-storms  come. 
And  the  frozen  birds  sit  dumb. 
Up  spring  violets. 

One  by  one,  among  the  grass. 
Saying,  "Pluck  me!"  as  we  pass, 
Scented  violets. 

By  and  by  there'll  be  so  many  •. 

We'll  pluck  dozens  nor  miss  any 
Sweet,  sweet  violets. 

Children,  when  you  go  to  play. 
Look  beneath  the  hedge  today — 
Mamma  likes  violets. 

Dinah  Maria  Mulock. 


THE  TREE. 

The  Tree's  early  leaf  buds  were  bursting  their  brown. 
"Shall  I  take  them  away,"  said  the  frost,  sweeping  down. 

"No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
Prayed  the  tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung. 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?"  said  the  wind,  as  he  swung. 

"No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  berries  have  grown," 
Said  the  tree,  while  his  leaf,  it  quivering  hung. 

The  tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow. 
Said  the  girl :  "May  I  gather  the  berries  now  ?" 

"Yes,  all  thou  canst  see; 

Take  them ;  all  are  for  thee," 
Said  the  tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen. 


THE  FOUR  WINDS. 

In  Winter,  when  the  wind  I  hear, 
I  know  the  clouds  will  disappear. 
For  'tis  the  wind  who  sweeps  the  sky 
And  piles  the  snow  in  ridges  high. 
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In  Spring,  when  stirs  the  wind,  I  know 
Then  soon  the  crocus  buds  will  show ; 
For  'tis  the  wind  who  bids  them  wake 
And  into  pretty  blossoms  break. 

In  Summer,  when  it  softly  blows, 
Soon  red,  I  know,  shall  be  the  rose; 
For  'tis  the  wind  to  her  who  speaks, 
And  brings  the  blushes  to  her  cheeks. 

In  Autumn,  when  the  wind  is  up, 
I  know  the  acorn's  out  its  cup ; 
For  'tis  the  wind  who  takes  it  out, 
And  plants  an  oak  somewhere  about. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


WINDY  NIGHTS. 

Whenever  the  moon  and  stars  are  set. 

Whenever  the  wind  is  high, 
All  night  long,  in  the  dark  and  wet, 

A  man  goes  riding  by. 
Late  at  night,  when  the  fires  are  out. 
Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop  about? 

Whenever  the  trees  are  crying  aloud. 

And  ships  are  tossed  at  sea. 
By,  on  the  highway,  low  and  loud. 

By,  at  the  gallop,  goes  he. 
By  at  the  gallop  he  goes,  and  then 
By,  he  comes  back  at  the  gallop  again. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


QUEEN  MAB. 

A  little  fairy  comes  at  night. 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  her  hair  is  brown. 
With  silver  spots  upon  her  wings, 

And  from  the  moon  she  flutters  down. 

She  has  a  little  silver  wand. 

And  when  a  good  child  goes  to  bed 

She  waves  her  wand  from  right  to  left 
And  makes  a  circle  around  its  head. 

And  then  it  dreams  of  pleasant  things. 
Of  fountains  filled  with  fairy  fish 

And  trees  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
And  bow  their  branches  at  a  wish. 

Of  arbors  filled  with  dainty  scents 
From  lovely  flowers  that  never  fade. 

Bright  flies  that  glitter  in  the  sun 
And  glow-worms  shining  in  the  shade. 

And  singing  birds  with  gifted  tongues 
For  singing  songs  and  telling  tales. 

And  pretty  dwarfs  to  show  the  way 
Through  fairy  hills  and  fairy  dales. 


But  when  a  bad  child  goes  to  bed. 

From  left  to  right  she  weaves  her  rings, 

And  then  it  dreams  all  through  the  night 
Of  only  ugly,  horrid  things. 

Then  lions  come  with  glaring  eyes. 
And  tigers  growl — a  dreadful  noise; 

And  ogres  draw  their  cruel  knives 
To  shed  the  blood  of  girls  and  boys. 

Then  stormy  waves  rush  on  to  drown, 
And  raging  flames  come  scorching  round. 

Fierce  dragons  hover  in  the  air. 
And  serpents  crawl  along  the  ground. 

Then  wicked  children  wake  and  weep. 
And  wish  the  long,  black  gloom  away ; 

But  good  ones  love  the  dark  and  find 
The  night  as  pleasant  as  the  day. 

Thomas  Hood. 

SHADOW  MARCH. 

All  round  the  house  is  the  jet-black  night; 

It  stares  through  the  window-pane; 
It  crawls  in  the  corners,  hiding  from  the  light, 

And  it  moves  with  the  moving  flame. 

Now  my  little  heart  goes  a-beating  like  a  drum. 
With  the  breath  of  the  Bogie  in  my  hair  ; 

And  all  round  the  candle  the  crooked  shadows  come 
And  go  marching  along  up  the  stair. 

The  shadow  of  the  bulusters,  the  shadow  of  the  lamp, 
The  shadow  of  the  child  that  goes  to  bed — 

All  the  wicked  shadows,  coming  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 
With  the  black  night  overhead. 

Stevenson. 

ESCAPE  AT  BEDTIME. 

The  lights  from  the  parlor  and  kitchen  shone  out 
Through  the  blinds  and  the  windows  and  bars; 

And  high  overhead  and  all  moving  about. 
There  were  thousands  and  millions  of  stars. 

There  ne'er  were  such  thousands  of  leaves  on  a  tree, 

Nor  of  people  in  church  or  the  park. 
As  the  crowds  of  the  stars  that  looked  down  upon  me, 

And  they  glittered  and  winked  in  the  dark. 

The  Dog,  and  the  Plough,  and  the  Hunter  and  all, 
And  the  Star  of  the  Sailor,  and  Mars, 

These  shone  in  the  sky,  and  the  pail  by  the  wall 
Would  be  half  full  of  water  and  stars. 

They  saw  me  at  last,  and  they  chased  me  with  cries, 
And  they  soon  had  me  packed  into  bed ; 

But  the  glory  kept  shining  and  bright  in  my  eyes. 
And  the  stars  going  round  in  my  head. 

Stevenson. 
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THE  LAND  OF  STORY  BOOKS. 

At  evening,  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit ; 
They  sit  at  home  and  talk  and  sing. 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Now,  with  my  little  gun,  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dark,  along  the  wall, 
And  follow  round  the  forest  track. 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There,  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy. 
All  in  my  hunter's  camp  I  lie. 
And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

These  are  the  hills,  these  are  the  woods. 
These  are  my  starry  solitudes : 
And  there  the  river  by  whose  brink 
The  roaring  lions  come  to  drink. 

I  see  the  others  far  away. 
As  if  in  firelit  camp  they  lay, 
And  I,  like  to  an  Indian  scout, 
Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

So,  when  my  nurse  comes  in  for  me. 
Home  I  return,  across  the  sea. 
And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  Land  of  Story  Books. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


THE  NIGHT  WIND. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  wind  go  "Yooooo"? 

'Tis  a  pitiful  sound  to  hear ; 
It  seems  to  chill  you  through  and  through 

With  a  strange  and  speechless  fear. 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  night  that  broods  outside, 
When  folks  should  be  asleep. 
And  many  and  many's  the  time  Tve  cried 

To  the  darkness  brooding  far  and  wide. 
Over  the  land  and  the  deep  : 

"Whom  do  you  want,  O,  lonely  night. 
That  you  wail  the  long  hours  through  ?" 

And  the  night  would  say,  in  its  ghostly  way: 
"Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo !" 

My  mother  told  me  long  ago 

(When  I  was  a  little  tad) 
That  when  the  night  went  wailing  so, 

Somebody  had  been  bad ; 
And  then,  when  I  was  snug  in  bed, 

Whither  I  had  been  sent. 
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With  the  blankets  pulled  up  round  my  head, 

I'd  think  of  what  my  mother'd  said. 
And  wonder  what  boy  she  meant, 

And,  "Who's  been  bad  today  ?"  I'd  ask, 
Of  the  wind  that  hoarsely  blew. 

And  the  voice  would  say,  in  its  meaningful  way: 
"Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo !" 

That  this  was  true,  I  must  allow — 

You'll  not  believe  it,  though! 
Yes,  though  I'm  quite  a  model  now, 

I  was  not  always  so; 
And  if  you  doubt  what  things  I  say 

Suppose  you  make  the  test ; 
Suppose,  when  you've  been  bad  some  day, 

And  up  to  bed  are  sent  away. 
From  mother  and  the  rest — 

Suppose  you  ask,  "Who  has  been  bad?" 
And  then  you'll  hear  what's  true. 

For  the  wind  will  moan,  in  its  ruefulest  tone : 
"Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo !" 

Eugene  Field. 


THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY-CAT. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea. 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat; 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money, 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above, 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
"O,  lovely  Pussy  !    O,  Pussy,  my  love ! 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are,  you  are; 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are!" 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  "You  elegant  fowl ! 

How  wonderful  sweet  you  sing! 
O,  let  us  be  married — too  long  have  we  tarried; 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  ring?" 
They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day, 

To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows. 
And  there  in  a  wood  a  piggy-wig  stood. 

With  a  ring  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  his  nose ; 

With  a  ring  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 

Your  ring?"     Said  the  Piggy,  "I  will." 
So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 

By  the  turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince, 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon, 
And  hand  in  hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  sand. 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  moon; 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Edward  Leai. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 

That  is  known  as  Children's  Hour.  < 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra,  " 

And  Edith,  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence : 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 
If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine ! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match  for  you  all ! 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin 

And  moulder,  in  dust  away ! 

Henry  W.  Lo.\ijfellow. 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE. 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 
But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands; 

And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  in  rust, 
And  the  musket  moulds  in  his  hands. 


Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new, 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair; 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said, 

"And  don't  you  mal<e  any  noise!" 
So,  toddling  off  to  his  trundle-bed 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys; 
And,  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Oh !  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true! 

Aye,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place. 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 

The  smile  of  a  little  face; 

And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  the  long  years  through 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue, 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

Eugene  Field. 

THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?"  said  the  Spider  to  the  Fly, 

"  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy ; 
The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  winding  stair. 

And  I  have  many  curious  things  to  show  when  you  are 
there." 
"Oh  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly,  "to  ask  me  is  in  vain; 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne'er  come  down 
again." 

"I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  soaring  up  so  high ; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed?"  said  the  Spider  to  the 
Fly. 
"There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around,  the  sheets  are  fine 
and  thin. 
And  if  you  like  to  rest  a  while,  I'd  snugly  tuck  you  in!" 
"Oh,  no,  no,  said  the  little  Fly,"  for  I've  often  heard  it  said, 
They  never,  never  wake  again,  who  sleep  upon  your  bed ! 

Said  the  cunning  Spider  to  the  Fly,  "Dear  friend,  what  can 
I  do 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  I've  always  felt  for  you? 
I  have,  within  my  pantry,  good  store  of  all  that's  nice; 
I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome,  will  you  please  to  take  a 
slice?" 
"Oh  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly,  "kind  sir,  that  cannot  be, 
I've  heard  what's  in  your  pantry,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see !" 

"Sweet  creature,"  said  the  Spider,  "you're  witty  and  you're 
wise ; 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings,  how  brilliant  are 
your  eyes ! 
I  have  a  little  lOoking-glass  upon  my  parlor  shelf ; 

If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold  your- 
self." 
"I  tliank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  "for  what  you're  pleased 
to  say. 
And  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  I'll  call  another  day." 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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POETRY— 4A 

ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  Httle  dame, 
O'er  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name: 

"Bob-o'Iink,  Bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink;" 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note : 

"Bob-o'link,  Bob-o'-Hnk, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine."' 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings : 
"Bob-o'-Iink,  Bob-o'-Iink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kind  creature,  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here." 

Chee,  chee,  chee, 
Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he. 
Pouring  boast  from  his  little  throat : 
"Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  a  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can." 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight ; 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  way, 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might: 
"Bob-0-link,  Bob-o-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nice,  good  wife  who  never  goes  out 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about.  ' 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
Soon  as  the  little  ones  cliip  the  shell. 
Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food 
•    Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well. 

Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
"Bob-o-Iink,  Bob-o-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  fellow  like  me." 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care; 


Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid. 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air, 

"Bob-o'link,  Bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink. 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I, 
VVhere  our  nest  and  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  nobody  knows; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone; 
Off  he  flies  and  sings  as  he  goes : 

"Bob-o'link,  Bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink" ; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 


Bryant. 


THE  OWL 

When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come, 
And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 

And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb. 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round ; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 

And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay. 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay ; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

HE  PRAYETH  BEST 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 

To  thee,  thou  Wedding  Guest ! 
He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
F"or  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Samuel  T.  Coleridge. 

A  BOY'S  SONG 
Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep. 
Where  the  grey  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest ; 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 
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Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest; 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  their  play. 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well. 
That's  the  thing  I  never  could  tell. 

But  this  I  know,  I  love  to  play, 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay, 
Up  the  water  and  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 


J.  Hogg. 


THE  THROSTLE 


Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming, 

I  know  it,  I  know  it.  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again, 

Yes,  my  wild  little  poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue ; 

Last  year  you  sang  it  so  gladly. 
New,  new.  new,  new !  Is  it  then  so  new. 

That  you  should  carol  so  madly  ? 

Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again. 

Never  a  prophet  so  crazy. 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend, 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  year ! 

O  warble,  unchidden,  unbidden! 
Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear. 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 

Lord  Tennyson. 

JACK  FROST 

'The  Frost  looked  forth  on  a  still,  clear  night, 
And  whispered,  "Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight; 
So,  through  the  valley,  and  over  the  height. 
In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  the  blustering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
That  make  such  a  bustle  and  noise  in  vain ; 
But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they." 

So  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its  crest. 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls ;  and  over  the  breast 
Of  the  quivering  lake,  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  glittering  point  of  many  a  spear 
Which  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near,     . 
Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 


He  went  to  the  window  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 
By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things !— there  were  flowers  and  trees, 
There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of  bees; 
There  were  cities  and  temples  and  towers ;  and  these 
All  pictured  in  silvery  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair- 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard :  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare. 
"Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
I'll  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 

"This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three! 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me, 
Shall  'tchick'  to  tell  them  I'm  drinking." 

Hannah  F.  Gould. 

WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

A  simple  child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 

What  should  it  know  of  death? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl : 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 

That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air, 

And  she  was  wildly  clad  ; 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair ; — 

Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

"Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid, 

How  many  may  you  be?" 
"How  many?"    "Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 

And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"And  where  are  they  ?    I  pray  you  tell." 

She  answered,  "Seven  are  we; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

"Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And  in  the  churchyard  cottage,  I, 

Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother." 

"You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven !    I  pray  you  tell, 

Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be?" 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 

"Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

Beneath  the  churchyard  tree." 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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POETRY— 4B 

THE  WINDMILL. 

Behold !    A  giant  am  I ! 

Aloft  here  in  my  tower, 

With  my  granite  jaws  I  devour 
The  maize  and  the  wheat,  and  the  rye 

And  grind  them  into  flour.        i 

I  look  down  over  the  farms;        ' 

In  the  fields  of  grain  I  see      I 

The  harvest  that  is  to  be, 
And  I  fling  to  the  air  my  arms, 

For  I  know  it  is  all  for  me. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  flails 

Far  off,  from  the  threshing  floors 

In  barns  with  their  open  doors. 
And  the  wind,  the  wind  in  my  sails 

Louder  and  louder  roars. 

I  stand  here  in  my  place, 

With  my  foot  on  the  rock  below. 

And  whichever  way  it  may  blow, 
I  meet  it  face  to  face 

As  a  brave  man  meets  his  foe. 

And  while  we  wrestle  and  strive, 

My  master,  the  miller,  stands, 

And  feeds  me  with  his  hands ; 
For  he  knows  who  makes  him  thrive, 

Who  makes  him  lord  of  lands. 

On  Sunday  I  take  my  rest ; 

Church-going  bells  begin 

Their  low  melodious  din ; 
I  cross  my  hands  on  my  breast, 

And  all  is  peace  within. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  SQUIRREL. 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel  had  a  quarrel. 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Little  prig;" 

Bun  replied,  "You  are  doubtless  very  big, 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather, 

Must  be  taken  in  together 

To  make  up  a  year 

And  a  sphere : 

And  I  think  it's  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  space. 

If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  half  not  so  spry, 

I'll  deny  you'll  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel  track 

Talents  differ ;  and  it's  well  and  wisely  cut : 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE! 
Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea — 

And  would'st  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak 

Now  towering  to  the  skies ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sister  played, 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

!My  father  pressed  my  hands — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree!     The  storm  still  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

George  Pope  Morris. 

LITTLE  WHITE  LILY. 

Little  white  Lily 
Sat  by  a  stone. 
Drooping  and  waiting 

Till  the  sun  shone. 
Little  white  Lily 

Said  "It  is  good — 
Little  white  Lily's 

Clothing  and  food," 
Little  white  Lily 

Drest  like  a  bride ! 
Shining  with  whiteness. 

And  crowned  besides ! 

Little  white  Lily 

Droopeth  with  pain, 
Waiting  and  waiting 

For  the  wet  rain. 
Little  white  Lily 

Holdeth  her  cup ; 
Rain  is  fast  falling 

And  filling  it  up. 
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Little  white  Lily 

Said,  "Good  again — 
When  I  am  thirsty 

To  have  a  fresh  rain! 
Now  I  am  stronger ; 

Now  I  am  cool; 
Heat  cannot  burn  me, 

My  veins  are  so  full." 

Little  white  Lily 

Smells  very  sweet ; 
On  her  haid  sunshine. 

Rain  at  her  feet. 
Thanks  to  the  sunshine, 

Thanks  to  the  rain  ! 
Little  white  Lily 

Is  happy  again ! 

George  McDonald. 

JEST  'FORE  CHRISTMAS. 
Father  calls  me  William,  sister  calls  me  Will, 
Mother  calls  me  Willie,  but  the  fellers  call  me  Bill ! 
Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl — ruther  be  a  boy. 
Without  them  sashes,  curls,  an'  things  that's  worn  by  Faunt- 

leroy ! 
Love  to  chaw  green  apples  an'  go  swimmin'  in  the  lake — 
Hate  to  take  the  castorile  they  give  for  bellyache ! 
'Most  all  the  time,  the  whole  year  round,  there  ain't  no  flies 

on  me. 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 
Got  a  yaller  dog  named  Sport,  sick  him  on  the  cat ; 
First  thing  she  knows  she  doesn't  know  where  she  is  at ! 

Got  a  clipper  sled,  an'  when  us  kids  goes  out  to  slide, 
'Long  comes  the  grocery  cart,  an'  we  all  hook  a  ride ! 
But  sometimes  when  the  grocery  man  is  worrited  an'  cross, 
He  reaches  at  us  with  his  whip,  an'  larrups  up  his  boss, 
An'  then  I  lafif  an'  holler,  "Oh,  ye  never  teched  me  1" 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

Gran'ma  says  she  hopes  that  when  I  git  to  be  a  man, 
I'll  be  a  missionarer  like  her  oldest  brother,  Dan, 
As  was  et  up  by  the  cannibuls  that  lives  in  Ceylon's  Isle, 
Where  every  prospect  pleases,  an'  only  man  is  vile! 

But  gran'ma  she  has  never  been  to  see  a  Wild  West  show. 
Nor  read  the  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  or  else  I  guess  she'd  know 
That  Buff'lo  Bill  an'  cow-boys  is  good  enough  for  me ! 
Excep'  jest  'for  Christmas,  when  I'm  good  as  I  kin  be! 

An'  then  old  Sport  he  hangs  around  so  solemn  like  an'  still. 
His  eyes  they  seem  a-sayin' :  "What's  the  matter,  little  Bill  ?" 
The  old  cat  sneaks  down  off  her  perch  an'  wonders  what's 

become 
Of  them  two  enemies  of  hern  that  used  to  make  things  hum  !* 

But  I  am  so  perlite  an'  'tend  so  earnestly  to  biz. 
That  mother  says  to  father :  "How  improved  our  Willie  is !" 
But  father,  bavin'  been  a  boy  hisself,  suspicions  me 
When,  jest  'fore  Christmas,  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an'  lots  of  candies,  cakes,  an'  toys, 
Was  made,  they  say,  for  proper  kids  an'  not  for  naughty  boys ; 
So  wash  yer  face  an'  brush  yer  hair,  and  mind  yer  p's  and  q's, 
An'  don't  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  and  don't  wear  cut  yer  shoes  ; 


Say  "yessum"'  to  the  ladies,  an'  "yessur"  to  the  men, 
An'  when  they's  company,  don't  pass  yer  plate  for  pie  again ; 
But,  thinkin'  of  the  things  yed'd  like  to  see  upon  that  tree, 
Jest  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  yer  kin  be ! 

Eugene  Field. 

THE  BLIND  BOY. 
O,  say,  what  is  that  thing  called  light, 

Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy? 
What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  ? 

O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see ; 

You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 
I  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 

Make  either  day  or  night? 

My  day  and  night  myself  I  make, 

Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play. 
And  could  I  always  keep  awake, 

With  me  'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 

You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 
But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 

A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 

My  peace  of  mind  destroy ; 
Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king. 

Although  a  poor  blind  boyl 

Colley  Gibber. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  DAUGHTER. 
We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin. 

Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep, 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 

And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter. 

To  be  shattered  by  the  blast. 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 

Thunder,  "Cut  away  the  mast!" 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath. 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 

And  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers, 
"We  are  lost!"  the  captain  shouted. 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?" 

Then  he  kissed  the  little  maiden. 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer. 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor. 

When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 

J.\MEs  T.  Fields. 
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POETRY— 5A 
THE  MUFFLED  DRUM'S  SAD  ROLL. 

The  muffled   dram's   sad   roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 

No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 

On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

Theodore  O'Hara. 

THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  hands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 
.  His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 
He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  below; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaflJ  from  a  threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 

He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 

Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Paradise! 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies 

And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 
Each  evening  sees  its  close; 
Something  attempted — something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 


Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  .lesson  thou  hast  taught — ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought! 

Henry  W^vdsvvorth  Longfellow, 

THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SONG. 
I. 
I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

II. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where. 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

in. 

Long,  long  afterward  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfello\n'. 

SOLDIER,   REST! 
I. 
Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battle  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

II. 
No  rude  sounds  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armor's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Drum  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow, 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near ; 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here; 
Here's  no  war-steed  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans,  or  squadrons  stamping. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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COLUMBUS 
I. 
Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules ; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said :    "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone, 
Brave  Admiral,  speak,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  say,  'sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on  !'  " 

II. 

'My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day. 
My  men  grow  ghastly  wan,  and  weak," 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home :  a  spray 
Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 
'Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !"  " 


And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wide  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted  came : 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame ; 

Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear  ; — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea: 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free ! 


III. 
They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
"Why  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say" — 

He  said:    "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

IV. 
They  sailed.   They  sailed,  then  spoke  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 
He  lifts  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word ; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword : 

"Sail  on  !  sail  on !  sail  on  !  and  on !" 

V. 
Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness. 

Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light !    A  light !    A  light !    A  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world :  he  gave  that  world 
Its  grandest  lesson  :  "On  !  sail  on  !" 

Joaquin  Miller. 

THE  PILGRIM   FATHERS. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Tlieir  s^iant  branches  tossed. 


The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam ; 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared — 

This  was  their  welcome  home ! 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band : 
W'.iy  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth : 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high. 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod. 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

Hemans. 


FOUR  THINGS. 

Four  things  a  man   must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely ; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely ; 
To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely. 

Van  Dyke. 
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■^  DECORATION  DAY 

Sleep,  comrades,  sleep  and  rest 
On  this  field  of  the  grounded  arms, 

Where  foes  no  more  molest, 
Nor  sentry's  shot  alarms. 

Ye  have  slept  on  the  ground  before, 

And  started  to  your  feet 
At  the  cannon's  sudden  roar, 

Or  the  drum's  redoubling  beat. 

But  in  this  camp  of  Death 

No  sound  your  slumber  breaks ; 

Here  is  no  fevered  breath, 

No  wound  that  bleeds  or  aches. 

All  in  repose  and  peace, 

Untrampled  lies  the  sod ; 
The  shouts  of  battle  cease. 

It  is  the  truce  of  God. 

Rest,  comrades,  rest  and  sleep ! 

The  thoughts  of  men  shall  be 
As  sentinels  to  keep 

Your  rest  from  danger  free. 

Your  silent  tents  of  green 

We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers ; 

Yours  has  the  suffering  been 
The  memory  shall  be  ours. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

SING  ON,  BLYTHE  BIRD. 
I've  plucked  the  berry  from  the  bush,  the  brown  nut  from  the 

tree. 
But  heart  of  happy  little  bird  ne'er  broken  was  by  me; 
I  saw  them  in  their  curious  nests,  close  couching,  slyly  peer 
With  their  wild  eyes,   like  glittering  beads,  to  note  if  harm 

were  near; 
I  passed  them  by,  and  blessed  them  all ;  I  felt  that  it  was  good 
To  leave  unmoved  the  creatures  small  whose  home  was  m  the 

wood. 

And  here,  even  now.  above  my  head,  lusty  rogue  doth  sing. 
He  pecks  his  swelling  breast  and  neck,  and  trims  his  little  wing ; 
He  will  not  fly ;  he  knows  full  well,  while  chirping  on  that  spray, 
I  would  not  harm  him  for  a  world,  or  interrupt  his  lay. 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  blythe  bird !  and  fill  my  heart  with  summer 

gladness. 
It  has  been  aching  many  a  day  with  measures  full  of  sadness! 

William  Motherv.'ell. 

TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

Thou  blossoms,  bright  with  morning  dew. 
And  color'd  white  the  heaven's  own  blue. 

That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 


Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  dress'd 

Nod  o'er  the  ground — birds  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone. 

When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 

And  frost  and  shortening  days  protend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 

Blue— blue— as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  I  shall  see 

The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 

Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

I  A  FAREWELL. 

My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you; 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray ; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 

For  every  day : 
Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

ALADDIN. 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy. 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp. 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy. 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp : 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain. 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold. 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain! 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store. 
But  I'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more ; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose. 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again; 
I  have  nothing  'twould  pain  me  to  lose. 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain! 

Lowell. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  APPL&TREE. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade ; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made  ; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly. 
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As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet; 
So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple-tree? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays ; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast. 
Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest; 

We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower. 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs, 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings. 
When,  from  the  orchard-row  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flowers  for  a  sick  girl's  silent  room. 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom. 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  glee. 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass. 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple-tree. 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 
And  winds  go  howling  throught  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth 
Shall  peal  its  fruits  by  cottage-hearth 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see. 
Heaped  with  the  grapes  of  Cintra's  vine 
And  golden  orange  of  the  line. 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar. 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew; 

And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day. 
And  long,  long  hours  of  summer  play. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom, 
And  loosen,  when  the  frost-clouds  lower. 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower ; 

The  year  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie. 
The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sight. 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 


And  time  shall  waste  this  apple-trte. 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  ground  below. 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  little  apple-tree? 

"Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree?"' 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them  : 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he. 
Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times ; 
"Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes, 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS. 

King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport. 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the  court ; 
The  nobles  fill'd  the  benches,  and  the  ladies  in  their  pride, 
And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for  whom 

he  sigh'd ; 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show — 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid,  laughing  jaws; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went  with 

their  paws ; 
With   wallowing  might   and   stifled    roar   they   rolled   on   one 

another, 
Till  all  the  pit,   with  sand  and   mane,   was   in   a  thunderous 

smother ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking  through  the 

air; 
Said  Francis  then,  "Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better  here  than 

there !" 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a  beauteous,  lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips,  and  sharp,  bright  eyes,  which  always  seemed 

the  same; 
She  thought,  "The  Count,  my  lover,  is  as  brave  as  brave  can  be, 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love  of  me; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on,  the  occasion  is  divine; 
I'll  drop  my  glove  to  prove  his  love;  great  glory  will  be  mine!" 

She  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  at  him 

and  smiled ; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild ; 
The  leap  was  quick ;  return  was  quick ;  he  has  regained  his 

place ; 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady's 

face! 
"By  heav'n ;"  said  Francis,  "rightly  done ! !"  and  he  rose  from 

where  he  sat, 
"No  love,"  quoth  he,  "but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that." 

Leigh  Hunt. 
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ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 
I 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonhght  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold : 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou  ?"  The  vision  raised  his  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?''  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

II 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  ne.xt  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed. 
And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
AVhen  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

William  Collins. 

THE   CORN-SONG. 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 
No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  hom ! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine ; 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers, 

Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made. 
While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 


We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
And   frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair. 
And  waved  in  hot  mid-summer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  Autumn's  moon-lit  eves 

Its  harvest-time  has  come 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves. 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  richer  than  the  fabled  gift 

Apollo  showered  of  old. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  board; 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk, 

By  homespun  beauty  poured! 

Whene'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls. 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth. 

And  bless  our  farmer  girls ! 

Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain 

Whose  folly  laughs  to  scorn 
The  blessing  of  our  hardy  grain, 

Our  wealth  of  golden  corn! 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye. 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit. 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly. 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod ; 
Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  com, 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God ! 

A\'HITTIER. 


THE   OWL-CRITIC. 

"Who   stufifed  that  white  owl?"  No  one  spoke  in  the  shop: 

The  barber  was  busy,  and  he  could'nt  stop; 

The  customers,  waiting  their  turns,  were  all  reading 

The  Daily,  the  Herald,  the  Post,  little  heeding 

The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a  blunt  question ; 

Not  one  raised  a  head,  or  even  made  a  suggestion; 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"Don't  you  see.  Mister  Brown," 
Cried  the  youth,  with  a  frown, 
"How  wrong  the  whole  thing  is. 
How  preposterous  each  wing  is 
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How  flattened  the  head  is,  how  jammed  down  the  neck  is- 

In  short,  the  whole  owl,  with  an  ignorant  wreck  'tis ! 

I  make  no  apology ; 

I've  learned  owleology, 

I've  passed  days  and  nights  in  a  hundred  collections 

And  cannot  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 

Arising  from  unskilful  fingers  that  fail 

To  stuff  a  bird  right,  from  his  beak  to  his  tail. 

Mister  Brown!    Mister  Brown! 

Do  take  that  bird  down, 

Or  you'll  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  all  over  town!" 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"I've  studied  owls 

And  other  night  fowls, 

And  I  tell  you 

What  I  know  to  be  true; 

An  owl  cannot  roost 

With  his  limbs  so  unloosed  ; 

No  owl  in  this  world 

Ever  had  his  claws  curled. 

Ever  had  his  legs  slanted 

Ever  had  his  bill  canted. 

Ever  had  his  neck  screwed 

Into  that  attitude. 

He  can't  do  it,  because 

'Tis  against  all  bird-laws 

Anatomy  teaches 

Ornithology  preaches 

An  owl  has  a  toe 

That  can't  turn  out  so! 

I've  made  the  white  owl  my  study  for  years. 

And  to  see  such  a  job  almost  moves  me  to  tears! 

Mister  Brown,  I'm  amazed 

You  should  be  so  gone  crazed 

As  to  put  up  a  bird 

In  that  posture  absurd! 

To  look  at  that  owl  really  brings  on  a  dizziness; 

The  man  who  stuffed  him  don't  half  know  his  business!" 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"Examine  those  eyes,     ■ 

I'm  filled  with  surprise 

Taxidermists  should  pass 

Off  on  you  such  poor  glass 

So  unnatural  they  seem 

They'd  make  Audubon  scream, 

And  John  Burroughs  laugh 

To  encounter  such  chaff. 

Do  take  the  bird  down ; 

Have  him  stuffed  again.  Brown!" 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving.  ' 

"With  some  sawdust  and  bark 

I  could  stuff  in  the  dark 

An  owl  better  than  that, 

I  could  make  an  old  hat 

Look  more  like  an  owl 

Than  that  horrid  fowl. 

Stuck  up  there  so  stiff  like  a  side  of  coarse  leather. 

In  fact,  about  him  there's  not  one  natural  feather." 


Just  then,  with  a  wink  and  a  sly  normal  lurch, 

The  owl,  very  gravely,  got  down  from  his  perch, 

Walked  round,  and  regarded  his  faultfinding  critic 

(Who  thought  he  was  stuffed)  with  a  glance  analytic. 

And  then  fairly  hooted,  as  if  he  would  say : 

"Your  learning's  at  fault  this  time,  any  way; 

Don't  waste  it  again  on  a  live  bird,  I  pray. 

I'm  an  owl ;  you're  another.    Sir  Critic,  good-day  I" 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

James  T.  Fields. 

FOR   A'   THAT. 

I 
Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head  and  a'  that ! 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  and  a'  that, 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  goud  for  a'  that! 

II 
What  though  on  homely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ill 
Ye  see  yon  berkie  ca'd  a  lo-^-d, 

Who  stalts  and  stares,  and  a'  that; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

IV 

A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might. 

Guide  faith  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
The  pitch  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

V 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that ; 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gue,  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man  world  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

Robert  Burns. 
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POETRY— 6B 

THE   BUILDERS. 
All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of   rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between: 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care, 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 
Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


MINE  HOST  OF  "THE  GOLDEN  APPLE." 

A  goodly  host  one  day  was  mine, 

A  Golden  Apple  his  only  sign, 

That  hung   from  a  long  branch,   ripe  and  fine. 

My  host  was  the  bountiful  apple  tree : 
He  gave  me  shelter  and  nourished  me. 
With  the  best  of  fare,  all  fresh  and  free. 


The  hght-winged  guests  came  not  a  few. 
To  his  leafy  inn,  and  sipped  the  dew, 
And  sang  their  best  songs  ere  they  flew. 

THE  DELECTABLE  BALLAD  OF  THE  WALLER  LOT. 
Up  yonder  in  Buena  Park 
There  is  a  famous  spot, 
In  legend  and  in  history 
Yclept  the  Waller  Lot. 

There  children  play  in  daytime 

And  lovers  stroll  by  dark. 
For  'tis  the  goodliest  trysting  place 

In  all  Buena  Park. 

Once  on  a  time  that  beauteous  maid, 

Sweet  little  Sissy  Knott, 
Took  out  her  pretty  doll  to  walk 

Within  the  Waller  Lot. 

While  thus  she  paced,  from  Ravenwood 

Came  Injuns  o'er  the  plain. 
And  seized  upon  that  beauteous  maid 

And  rent  her  doll  in  twain. 

Oh,  t'was  a  piteous  thing  to  hear 

Her  lamentations  wild ; 
She  tore  her  golden  curls  and  cried : 

"My  child !   My  child !    My  child !" 

Alas,  what  cared  those  Injun  chiefs 

How  bitterly  wailed  she? 
They  never  had  been  mothers, 

And  they  could  not  hope  to  be! 

"Have  done  with  tears,"  they  rudely  quoth 

And  then  they  bound  her  hands; 
For  they  proposed  to  take  her  off 

To  distant  border  lands. 

But,  joy!  from  Mr.  Eddy's  barn 

Doth  Willie  Clow  behold. 
The  sight  that  makes  his  hair  rise  up 

And  all  his  blood  run  cold. 

He  put  his  fingers  in  his  mouth 

And  whistled  long  and  clear. 
And  presently  a  goodly  horde 

Of  cow-boys  did  appear. 

Cried  Willie  Clow :    "My  comrades  bold 

Haste  to  the  Waller  Lot, 
And  rescue  from  that  Injun  band 

Our  charming  Sissy  Knott ! 

"Spare  neither  Injun  buck  nor  squaw. 

But  smite  them  hide  and  hair! 
Spare  neither  sex  nor  age  nor  size, 

And  no  condition  spare!" 
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Then  sped  rfiat  cow-boy  band  away, 

Full  of  revengeful  wrath, 
And  Kendall  Evans  rode  ahead 

Upon  a  hickory  lath. 

And  next  came  gallant  Dady  Field 

And  Willie's  brother  Kent, 
The  Eddy  boys  and  Bobbie  James, 

On  murderous  purpose  bent. 

For  they  were  much  beholden  to 

That  maid — in  sooth,  the  lot 
Were  very,  very  much  in  love 

With  charming  Sissy  Knott. 

What  wonder?     She  was  beauty's  queen. 

And  good  beyond  compare; 
Moreover,  it  was  known  she  was 

Her  wealthy  father's  heir  ! 

Now  when  the  Injuns  saw  that  band 

They  trembled  with  affright, 
And  yet  they  thought  the  cheapest  thing 

To  do  was  stay  and  fight. 

So  sturdy  they  stood  their  ground, 
Nor  would  their  prisoner  yield, 

Despite  the  wrath  of  Willie  Clow 
And  gallant  Dady  Field. 

Oh,  never  fiercer  battle  raged 

Upon  the  Waller  Lot, 
And  never  blood  more  freely  flowed 

Than  flowed  for  Sissy  Knott ! 

An  Injun  chief  of  monstrous  size 

Got  Kendell  Evans  down. 
And  Bobbie  James  was  soon  o'erthrown 

By  one  of  great  renown. 

And   Dady  Field  was   sorely  done, 

And  Willie  Clow  was  hurt, 
And  all  that  gallant  cowboy  band 

Lay  wallowing  in  the  dirt. 

But  still  they  strove  with  might  and  main. 

Till  all  the  Waller  Lot 
Was  strewn  with  hair  and  gouts  of  gore — 

All,  all  for  Sissy  Knott! 

Then  cried  the  maiden  in  despair: 

"Alas,  I  sadly  fear 
The  battle  and  my  hopes  are  lost, 

Unless  some  help  appear!" 

Lo,  as  she  spoke,  she  saw  afar 

The  rescuer  looming  up — 
The  pride  of  all  Buena  Park, 

Clow's  famous  yellow  pup! 

"Now,  sick  'em,  Don,"  the  maiden  cried, 
"Now,  sick  'em  Don!"  cried  she;    - 


Obedient  Don  at  once  complied, 
As  ordered,  so  did  he. 

He  sicked  'em  all  so  passing  well 

That,  overcome  by  fright. 
The  Indian  horde  gave  up  the  fray 

And  safety  sought  in  flight. 

They  ran  and  ran  and  ran  and  ran 

O'er  valley,  plain,  and  hill ; 
And  if  they  are  not  walking  now, 

Why,  then,  they're  running  still. 

The  cowboys  rose  up  from  the  dust 

With  faces  black  and  blue ; 
"Remember,  beauteous  maid,"  said  they, 
"We've  bled  and  died  for  you ! 

"And  though  we  suffer  grievously. 

We  gladly  hail  the  lot 
That  brings  us  toils  and  pains  and  wounds 

For  charming  Sissy  Knott. 

But  Sissy  Knott  still  wailed  and  wept. 

And  still  her  fate  reviled ; 
For  who  could  patch  her  dolly  up — 

Who,  who  could  mend  her  child? 

Then  out  her  doting  mother  came. 
And  soothed  her  daughter  tlien ; 

"Grieve  not,  my  darling,  I  will  sew 
Your  dolly  up  again !" 

Joy  soon  succeeded  unto  grief, 

And  tears  were  soon  dried  up. 
And  dignities  were  heaped  upon 

Clow's  noble  yellow  pup. 

Him,  all  that  goodly  company 

Did  as  deliverer  hail — 
They  tied  a  ribbon  round  his  neck. 

Another  round  his  tail. 

And  every  anniversary  day. 

L'pon  the  Waller  lot 
They  celebrate  the  victory  won 

For  charming  Sissy  Knott. 

And  I,  the  poet  of  these  folk, 

Am  ordered  to  compile 
This  truly  famous  history 

In  good  old  ballad  style. 

Which  having  done  as  to  have  earned 

The  sweet  rewards  of  fame, 
In  what  same  style  I  did  begin 

I  now  shall  end  the  same. 

So  let  us  sing :  Long  live  the  king, 

Long  live  the  queen  and  Jack, 
Long  live  the  ten-spot  and  the  ace, 

And  also  all  the  pack. 


Eugene  Field. 
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GRAMMAR  PLAN  7A— 7B 
If  the  teachers  co-operatively  plan  the  work  from  6A  to  9B 
repetition  will  be  avoided,  essentials  will  be  very  likely 
stressed,  an  inductive  method  will  be  employed  and  the 
mortality  of  pupils  in  English  greatly  lessened  and  retarda- 
tion decreased. 

Method. 
Use  the  inductive  in  learning. 

1.  Collect  individual  sentences  (Tr  &  P). 

2.  Observe  them  carefully  (P). 

3.  Note  and  tell  likenesses  (P). 
Note  and  tell  unlikenesses  (P). 

4.  Form  general  rule  or  relate  general  principle. 

5.  Apply  generalization  to  other  examples  selected  by  pupil 
and  teacher  to  show  that  the  examples  are  samples  of  tlie  general 
type. 

The  method  for  application  and  drill  to  secure  rational  in- 
telligent memorizing  should  be  mainly  deductive. 

Plan  your  weekly  work  to  allow  for  study  of  definition,  sum- 
arized  recall  of  Principles,  Outlines  for  Parsing,  Schemes  for 
Analysis,  Application  through  Synthesis  or  Constructive  Ex- 
ercises (Oral  and  Written).  Study  Periods  Eclectic  and 
Supervised,  Lessons  in  Thought  Interpretation  and  Apprecia- 
tion, for  Intelligent  Drills  for  Logical  Recapitulation  of  "Type" 
Relations. 

7A-7B— PLAN  BY  WEEKS  FOR  TEACHING 
GRAMMAR 

The  teacher  must  instruct  her  pupils  in  the  learning  of 
grammar  by : 

( 1 )  Making  it  relate  to  and  function  in  the  actual  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  is  trained  to  analyze 
and  interpret  and  modify  thoughts  couched  in  expressions 
heard  or  seen. 

(2)  Developing  through  abundant  daily  exercises  the  habit 
of  clear,  correct  concise,  varied,  fit,  expression  of  his  thought 
or  ideas,  whether  orally  rendered  or  depicted  in  written  words 
or  outlined  in  some  graphic  form. 

This  relation  of  grammar  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  its 
immediate  functioning  in  correct,  logical,  systematic,  properly 
organized  thought  reproduction  forms  the  natural  motivation 
for  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  our  American  Language  by 
our  girls  and  boys  in  7 A  to  9B. 

Read  our  new  Course  of  Study  in  English  under  the  caption 
Grammar,  pages  101-111.  There  must  result  from  our  teach- 
ing of  grammar  an  immediate  practical  permanent  valuable 
"model"'  of  form  and  content  by  analytic  and  constructive  habit 
formations. 

In  the  assigned  home  work  and  in  volunteer  research  allow 
the  pupil  to  bring  to  the  lesson  in  grammar,  sentences  whose 
meanings  or  structures  are  not  clear  to  him.  These  puzzlers 
may  be  selected  from  any  text  books,  magazine  or  newspaper, 
from  the  literature  of  the  grade,  from  public  notices,  from 
general  reading  or  other  sources.  He  should  be  trained  to  use 
his  grammar  text  book  or  the  pupil  grammar  committee  of  his 
grade  to  seek  out  and  apply  the  proper  grammatical  clarifica- 
tion (From  New  English  Syllabus,  page  102).  He  must  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  supplementary  English  reference  books 
from  the  Class  Grammatical  Library  Shelf  for  further  clarifica- 


tion as  to  use,  meaning  and  future  application  in  the  pupil's  own 
expressions. 

PLAN  OF  7B,  GRAMMAR  BY  WEEKS 
1st.  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  Simple  Sentences  with  in- 
verted order  and  compound  variety  of  sentence  elements.  (6B 
and  7A  Review.)  Transitive  verbs.  Review  6B,  7A  comple- 
ments. Sentences  with  adjective  phrases  converted  into  ad- 
jective clauses.  (Give  definition  each  week  at  end  of  type), 
(explanation  of  method  whole). 

2nd.  Adjective  clauses.  Intransitive  verbs  (Graphic  Repre- 
sentation by  Diagram),  correlated  with  selections  from  pupil's 
own  compositions  and  oral  expressions.  Review  Parts  of 
Speech. 

3rd.  Adverbial  clauses  (Diagram  to  illustrate  value  and 
function  of  clauses).  Pupils  should  observe  the  chief  ways  in 
which  adverbs  modify  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives.  Review  De- 
clension of  Nouns,  Pronouns  (7A).    Review  Syntax  of  Nouns, 

4th.  Adjective  and  Adverbial  clauses.  Pupils  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  particular  way,  time,  place,  manner,  de- 
gree, in  which  adverbs  modify  other  elements.  (Chart  list  of 
conjunctions,  adverbs  on  board.)  Review  Principal  Parts  of 
Sentence  and  Modifiers.  Sentence  Sense  developed  at  all 
recitations.    Analysis  and  synthesis  of  Sentences.     Diagram. 

5th.  Review  Transitive  verbs  with  Voice.  Review  Intran- 
sitive verbs.  Develop  Copulative  verbs.  Complements  Rules 
of  Syntax.  (Expand)  Change  phrase  to  clause.  Contract 
clause  to  phrase.  How  adverbs  modify.  How  Adjectives 
modify,  (review).  Definition  of  complex  sentences,  principal  I; 
dependent  clause. 

6th.  Analysis  and  Synthesis — Simple  Sentences.  Complex 
sentences  with  adjective  clauses.  Verbs — regular.  Agreement 
of  Verb  with  Noun  or  Pronoun.  Exercises  in  troublesome 
regular  verbs.  Equivalence:  phrase  to  clause  to  sentence. 
Recast:  sentence  to  clause  to  phrase.  (Each  week  aids  and 
charts  in  distinguishing  parts  of  speech.) 

7th.  Verbs,  Irregular  (Chart  list  of  irregular  verbs  and 
principal  parts).  Exercises  (see  pages  108-109  C  of  Study). 
Clauses,  adverbial,  phrases  adverbial.  Review  particular  way 
and  distinguish  how  adverbs  modify  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives 
(phrase). 

8th.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  and  complex  sen- 
tences. (Conversion  and  Equivalence)  Condensing.  Expand- 
ing. Recasting.  Correct  use  of  adjectives,  adverbs  (Articles). 
Parse  Verbs,  Adverbs.  Adjectives.    Position  of  Words. 

9th.  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  S.  and  Cx.  Sentences  (Re- 
casting, expansion,  condensation  or  contraction).  Tense; 
present,  past,  future.  Review  by  diagram  essential  structure  of 
sentences.     Use  each  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  one  sentence. 

10th.  Tense  present  perfect.  Tense  past  perfect.  Tense 
future  perfect.  Parsing  according  to  Graphic  Scheme.  Analy- 
sis and  Synthesis  and  Equivalence.  Recasting.  Review  kinds 
of  Sentences  (6A)  according  to  thought.    Punctuation  Code. 

1 1th.  Moods  or  Modes :  Indicative,  imperative.  Review 
Construction  Form  (7B),  Ic,  nominative,  direct  address. 
Kinds  of  adjectives.  Adj.  phrases,  adj.  clauses.  Analysis  for 
Parsing  (correlated),  (adv)  =  Use  nearly,  quite,  almost, 
slightly  as  modifiers,  most  =    (adj) 

{Continued  on  page  2i2) 
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ENGLISH— SEVENTH   YEAR. 

(Continued  from  May,   1922) 
Plan  for  Teaching  Literary  Selection 

Variety  of  presentation  is  of  course  essential.  Colored 
crayon  sketches  aid.  Keep  in  mind  the  dramatic  effect  of  closing 
an  act.  Curtains.  The  second  act  revives  the  attention  of  any 
pupil  not  alert  in  the  first  act.  Every  act  end  or  transition 
should  be  stressed.  There  should  be  parts  reiterated  for  ab- 
sorption, reflection,  retention.  Occasionally  recapitulations 
clinch  the  chains  of  ideas  in  proper  sequence.  The  central 
thought,  so  often  emphasized  in  the  new  course  of  study,  should 
be  made  prominent  in  various  v^ays  as  a  theme  is  repeated  in 
music.  The  amount  and  variety  of  detail  will  vary  with  the 
purpose  of  the  lesson  and  the  degree  of  intelligent  response  of 
the  class. 

The  third  and  most  important  part  is  the  reproduction  by 
the  pupils.  Only  a  few  reminders  need  be  stated  for  the  stage 
manager  (the  teacher).  You  have  a  problem.  Let  the  class 
room  be  a  children's  Little  Theatre.  The  children  are  the 
actors  but  they  are  also  the  audience.  Arrange  that  every 
child  gets  a  chance  on  the  stage.  We  don't  want  the  star  sys- 
tem in  the  class,  except  for  an  occasional  appearance  on  Broad- 
way with  electric  letter  signs  when  up  at  Assembly  presenting 
your  company.  Fine  self-activity,  origination  and  skill  in  de- 
piction will  be  found  in  many  of  your  audience,  too  timid  to 
volunteer  but  placed  "in  the  limelight,"  they  will  be  a  credit 
to  your  coaching.    All  the  boys  and  girls  are  merely  players. 

The  teacher  can  thus  by  skilful  questions  elicit  by  selec- 
tive quotations  of  the  pupils : 

B.      1.  The  interpretation  and  analysis  of  the  chief  char- 
acters. 

2.  Worth  while  descriptions. 

3.  Well  unfolded  minor  narratives. 

4.  The  main  plot  and  connections. 

5.  Samples  of  beautiful  prose  diction. 

6.  Excerpts  of  memorable  metrical  passages  (poetry). 
7.  Standards     for     type     models     for     future     use     and 

imitation. 
8.  Occasional    involved    structure    for    unraveling    of 
thought. 

If  this  plan  of  reading  is  followed,  pupils  will  not  only  enjoy 
the  reading  but  will  have  a  love  for  reading  what  is  well-planned 
and  beneficial  and  will  reject  the  crude,  ephemeral  trash. 

The  type  of  characters  depicted  should  be  natural,  and  a 
real  background,  appealing  to  children,  but  each  character  and 
setting  should  have  a  world-wide  appeal.  Interests  and  emotions 
that  the  pupil  can  imagine  (re-picture)  and  character  that  the 
student  can  impersonate,  love  or  detest,  should  guide.  There 
must  be  a  tangled  skein  (complication),  then  more  tangling 
till  all  seems  chaotic  (chmax).  Then  a  surprise  or  shock,  a 
gradual  unfolding  (expectation)  till  one  by  one  by  elimination 
or  smoothing  out  all  is  in  joyous  order  again  (comedy)  or  all 
is  hopelessly  lost  (tragedy). 

This  is  the  purpose  the  teacher  should  have  mostly  in 
mind  for  the  first  reading. 

In  the  second  reading  there  must  be  actual  reading  aloud 
by  every  pupil  of  the  vital  major  essential  points.  The 
minor    issues,    the    subsidiary    parts,    the    mere    elaboration. 


the  less  beautiful  parts,  the  lesser  characters  should  be 
assigned  for  home  reading.  Only  the  central  theme,  the 
development  of  character,  a  few  figures  of  literature,  the 
most  important  allusions  and  only  such  formal  grammar 
as  will  elucidate  obscure  passages,  and  graphic  analysis 
only  to  make  apparent,  involved  structure  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  second  reading. 

Of  course,  the  technique  acquired  in  lower  grades  in 
pronunciation,  enunciation,  articulation,  expression,  all  the 
qualities  of  good  tone  production  and  voice  culture  should 
be  maintained  and  increased. 

In  the  first  reading  it  is  reading  aloud  to  the  children. 
In  the  second  reading  (by  teacher  as  a  model  of  proper 
expression)  it  is  reading  allowed  to  the  children  as  a 
means  of  expression  of  thought,  emotion,  action. 


MODEL  LETTER— 7th  YEAR. 
The  Reply  Courteous 

I  have  for  acknowledgment  and your  communication 

by  mail  of  the  11th  inst.  We  are  in  absolute  accord  with 
your  idea.  Our  class  is  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  an  (inter- 
school  contest). 

We  trust  that  in  the  immediate  future  a  committee  will  be 
formed  to  frame  a  report  whose  findings  and  conclusions  will 
be  accepted  as  a  basis  for 

Pending  this we  beg  to  submit  (or  are  willing  to  co- 
operate.) We  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  and  safe- 
guard the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  concerned. 

Our  earnest  wish  is  that  an  exhaustive  and  complete  report 
will  be  drafted  by  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GRAMMAR    PLAN— 7B. 

(Contitiued  from  page  31) 

12th.  Review  6  tenses :  tense  concord.  Training  in  Gram- 
matical Habit,  synthetic  and  abundant  practise  in  Verb  Tense 
Forms  P  109  (3)  (4).  Mention  a  few  defective  verbs.  Kinds 
of  adverbs,  adv.  phrases,  adv.  clauses.  Parsing  for  analysis 
(correlated ) . 

13th.  Concord  of  Tense.  LTse  of  may,  might  for  permission. 
Not,  can,  could.  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  Equivalence,  Declen- 
sion, Conjugation,  Comparison,  T.  in  G.  H. 

14th.  Review  Transitive,  Intransitive,  Copulative  Verbs. 
T.  in  G.  H.  P  109  (5)  I  arrived  safe:  The  roses  smell  sweet. 
Adjectives  are  used  to  complete  copulative  verbs.  Definition 
of  transitive  verbs.  Definition  of  intransitive  verbs.  Definition 
of  copulative  verbs.  LTse  of  nearly  and  almost.  Use  of  can, 
could.    T.  in  G.  H.  got,  have,  shall,  should. 

15th.  Concord  of  Tense  .(reviewed,  supplemented),  T.  in 
G.  H.  Review  3  classes  of  nouns  (7 A).  Review  4  classes  of 
pronouns  (7 A).  Review  function  of  phrases  to  principal  parts 
or  elements.    Review  voice  ( 7B ) . 

16th.  Mood :  Subjective.  Training  in  Grammatical  Habit, 
page  109  (2).  Review  varieties  of  3  cases  of  nouns,  pronouns 
(7A).  Contrast  phrases,  clauses,  modifiers,  elements.  Illus- 
trate various  complements. 
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PURVEYORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  YOUNG  AMERICA 

For  thirty  years  outfitters  of 
America's   best   Playgrounds 


Write  for  Catalog  and  any  Special  Counsel 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

Recreation      :      :      Engineers 

CHICOPEE         .        .  MASS. 


'First  it  was  tite  Base  Ball  only;  Now  we  cover  the  World  of  Sport** 


7B— A     MODEL    COMPOSITION;    NEW     ENGLISH 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Achievements  of  Great  Men. 
George  irashington — Mode!  of  Unselfish  Service. 

In  evoking  a  memory  of  George  Washington,  which  is  the 
priceless  heritage  of  all  Americans,  there  passes  in  review  be- 
fore the  mind  Washington  the  Man,  Washington  the  General. 
Washington  the  Statesman;  and  hovering  over  each,  guide  to 
their  every  thought,  Washington  the  Altruist — Model  of  Un- 
selfish Service. 

In  every  kindly  act  of  the  man,  every  valorous  deed  of  the 
general  and  every  polished  utterance  of  the  statesman,  memory 
sees  such  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  such  a  splendid  spirit  of 
altruism  and  serious  desire  to  serve  as  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. One  is  particularly  impressed  with  the  unclouded  con- 
sciousness he  maintained  at  all  times  that  he  was  but  serving 
the  people,  as  when  he  jotted  in  his  diary:  "I  walk  upon  un- 
trodden ground.  There  is  scarcely  an  action  the  motive  of 
which  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  double  interpretation.  There 
is  scarcely  any  part  of  my  conduct  which  cannot  hereafter  be 
drawn  into  precedent." 

This,  we  hold,  is  the  greatest  of  all  lessons  Washington  has 
bequeathed  to  us — his  example  of  whole-hearted,  honest  Ser- 
vice. And  never  was  there  greater  need  than  now  for  heed  of 
it.  With  the  world  struggling  toward  a  reconstruction 
that  will  assure  freedom  and  safety  for  all.  Unselfish  Service 
should  be  the  guiding  thought  of  every  individual,  organization 
and  institution. 


7B— CODE  IN  SELF-CRITICISM  AND  CORRECTION 
OF  COMPOSITION 

(See  list  of  codes  for  6A,  6B,  7A  in  May  issue  of  Mono- 
graphs.) 

7B — Grammar  Code. 

X   Gram.     1.     Correct  your  irregular  verb  ;  the  form  is  wrong. 

X   Gram.     2.     Use  the  subjunctive  mood  here. 

X   Gram.     3.     Use  shall  not  will  here. 

X   Gram.     4.     Use  will  not  shall  here. 

X   Gram.     5.     Use  may  not  can  here. 

X   Gram.     6.     Use  might  not  could  here. 

X   Gram.     7.     The  tense  is  wrong. 

X   Gram.     8.     The  tenses  of  these  verbs  should  agree. 

X  Gram.  9.  The  complement  of  a  copulative  verb  should  be 
an  adjective  not  an  adverb. 

X  Gram.  10.  Place  this  modifier  directly  next  to  the  word  it 
modifies. 

X  Gram.  11.  This  modifier  is  in  the  wrong  place;  it  is  am- 
biguous or  has  a  double  meaning,  the  way 
you  have  placed  it. 

X   Gram.   12.     Introduce  more  variety  in  the  use  of  words. 

X   Gram.   13.     Introduce  more  variety  in  the  use  of  tenses. 

X   Gram.   14.     Introduce  more  variety  in  the  use  of  phrases. 

X   Gram.   15.     This  phrase  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

X   Gram.  16.     This  clause  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

X  Gram.  17.     This  clause  should  relate  to  a  noun. 

X  Gram.   18.     This  clause  should  relate  to  a  verb. 

X   Gram.   19.     This  clause  should  be  punctuated. 

X  Gram.  20.     You  have  punctuated  this  clause  wrong. 
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PLAN  OF  GRAMMAR  BY  WEEKS— 8A 

First  Week. — Conjunctions:  Co-ordinating  (list).  Com- 
pound Sentences :  Recognition,  Analysis  Synthesis  of  com- 
pound sentences  from  two  simple  sentences. 

Second  Week. — Parsing  of  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Com- 
pound elements,  phrases.  Review  by  parsing;  parts  of 
speech. 

(A)  Training  in  Applying  Knowledge  of  Grammar  in  elu- 
cidating thought.  Classify  sentences,  simple,  compound,  com- 
plex. Chart  list  of  conjunctions.  Conjunctions;  subordinat- 
ing; list.  Analysis  and  Diagraming  of  Compound  sentences. 
Review  Nouns,  Pronouns  of  7A. 

Third  Week. — Kinds  and  Syntax  of  Conjunctions.  Accur- 
ate choice  of  Conjunctions  and  their  efifect. 

(A)  Select  obscure  element  of  sentence  and  determine  class 
or  syntax.  Parse,  Classify  and  Diagram — Principal  Parts  and 
other  elements. 

Fourth  Week. —  (B)  Correct  use  of  conjunctions,  as,  like; 
unless ;  that ;  without ;  as.  Elucidation  by  Recognition. 
Review  Verbs  (see  7B)  Conjugations.  Teach  compound 
personal  pronouns. 

Fifth  Week. — Review  Adjectives  of  7B.  Review  Phrases  of 
7A;  clauses  of  7B.  Al  Recognition  and  Oassification.  A2 
Cognition  and  Construction.  B2  Habituation.  Use  of  con- 
junctions  (list).     Correct  placing  of  conjunctions. 

Sixth  Week.— Al,  A2,  Bl  as  like.  Teach  compound  relative 
pronouns — intensive  or  reflective.  A2  Orally  and  in  writing. 
Review  of  Moods  and  Tenses,  7B.  Progressive  Forms  of 
Verbs. 

Seventh  Week. — Review;  Regular,  Irregular  Verbs,  7B. 
Progressive,  Transitive,  Intransitive,  Copulative,  7B.  Al  Rules 
of  Syntax.  A2  Use  of  what,  that.  Four  kinds  of  "Thought" 
Sentences. 

Eighth  Week. — Emphatic  and  Negative  Forms  of  Verbs. 
Review  of  shall,  will,  may,  might,  can,  could  (7B).  Review  of 
Concord  of  Tenses  (7B).  Al.  Indefinite  Pronouns.  A2.  Three 
kinds  of  Structure  Sentences. 

Ninth  Week. — Drill  on  troublesome  irregular  verbs  (7B). 
Review  Case  and  Declension  (7A).  Equivalent  Expressions. 
Parsing  correlated  with  Analysis.  Obscure  elements  of  Sen- 
tences, determined. 

Tenth  Week. — Drill  on  troublesome  adverbs  and  adjectives 
(7B).  Analysis  correlated  with  Parsing.  Obscure  elements  of 
Sentences  classified.  Accurate  choice  of  Conjunctions  (chart 
list).  Diagram  of  Simple,  Compound,  Complex  Sentences. 
Summary  of  Rules  of  Syntax. 

Eleventh  Week. — Review  Constructive  Forms  (7A).  Ob- 
scure elements  of  sentences ;  determined,  classified  and  syntax 
given.     Rules  of  Syntax,  Agreement,  Concord. 

Twelfth  Week.— Review  Complements;  Al,  A2,  B2.  "Faulty 
Diction"  corrected. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Conjunctions;  three  kinds  reviewed. 
Conversion  Simple  Sentence  to  Complex.  Conversion  Complex 
Sentence  to  Simple.  Relation  and  contrast  of  Phrase,  Clause, 
Sentences.    Obscure  elements,  clarified. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Conversion  Simple  Sentence  to  Com- 
pound. Conversion  Compound  Sentence  to  Simple.  Moods, 
Tenses,  Voice,  Synopsis  Conjugation. 

Every  Week. — Use  of  text  book  as  reference.  False  Syntax 
corrected. 


Fifteenth  Week. — Conversion  of  Complex  Sentence  to  Com- 
pound Sentence.  Conversion  of  Compound  Sentence  to  Com- 
plex Sentence.  Use  of  other  grammars.  Review  Parts  of 
Speech.    Al,  A2,  Bl.  Correct  usage  Conjunctions. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Review  Kinds  of  Adverbs  (7B).  Review 
Kinds  of  Conjunctions  (8A). 

Every  Week. — Use  of  self-criticism  grammar  code  (see 
MoNOGR.-\PHS  May,  1922;  November,  1922).  Al,  A2.  False 
Syntax  corrected. 

PLAN  OF  GRAMMAR  BY  WEEKS— 8A 

1.  Conjunctions:  co-ordinating  (list).  Compound  Sen- 
tences. Recognition,  analysis.  Synthesis  of  Sentences  from 
two  simple  sentences. 

2.  Parsing  of  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Compound  ele- 
ments, phrases.    Review  of  parsing ;  parts  of  speech. 

(A).  Training  in  Applying  Knowledge  of  Grammar  in 
elucidating  thought.  Classify  sentences.  Simple,  Compound, 
Complex.  Chart  list  of  conjunctions.  Review  syntax  of  verbs 
(7B).  Conjunctions;  subordinating;  list  on  oak  tag  charts. 
Analysis  and  Diagramming  of  compound  sentences.  Pick  out 
minor  elements.  Review  Nouns,  Pronouns  and  other  parts  of 
speech. 

Please  read  the  introduction  to  the  8B  article  on  Grammar  in 
this  issue  of  Teachers'  Monographs.  Note  especially  the  use 
of  the  pupils'  self-criticism  codes  of  correction  6A  to  8B.  Also 
the  meaning  of  Al,  A2,  A3,  A4  and  Bl,  B2. 

PLAN  BY  WEEKS  OF  8B  GRAMMAR 

Especial  attention  is  given  in  8B  to 

(1)   The  various  kinds  of  noun  phrases.    (2)   The  verbal. 
(3)   The  ellipsis  in  the  sentence  and  the  principles  for 

supplying  omitted  elements. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  use  some  standard 
handbook  for  review  and  classification.  A  Brief  English  Gram- 
mar (Alshouse  &  Root)  (Laidlaw  Bros.,  N.  Y.,  publishers)  is 
helpful  for  review. 

The  revised  edition  of  Wooley's  Handbook  of  Composition 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers.  New  York)  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  good  usage  and  standard  rules. 

The  pupil  should  recapitulate  in  8B  under  fundamental  rules 
and  approved  principles  of  structure  and  the  sanction  of  the 
best  usage  the  essentials  for  mechanical  and  logical  correctness 
and  clearness  in  expression. 

A  habit  of  constant  reference  to  the  self-criticism  codes  of 
correction  published  in  the  Teachers  Monograplus  of  May, 
1922,  and  the  present  issue  should  be  inculcated  in  the  pupil. 
The  self-criticism  codes  are  for  each  grade  from  6A  to  8B. 
Place  them  by  grades  on  the  blackboard ;  request  the  pupils  to 
copy,  them  by  grades  in  their  own  Correct  Language  Book. 

Many  of  the  standard  intelligence  tests  contain  questions  that 
evaluate  the  pupil's  ability  to  respond  to  a  situation,  to  exer- 
cise foresight,  to  meet  an  emergency  and  at  the  same  time  or 
immediately  after  he  has  solved  a  "problem"  to  criticise  his  so- 
lution and  his  method  of  attack.  The  self-criticism  codes,  if 
properly  and  consistently  used,  will  help  the  pupil  in  language 
training  by 

A     Applying  his  knowledge  of  grammar  to  elucidate  the 

meaning  of  sentences. 

A  ( 1 )     Classifying  the  sentence. 
A   (2)     Analyzing  the  sentence. 
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THE    BIG    FOUR 


DODGE-GRADY  GEOGRAPHIES 

Item  No. 

6494  Home    Geography,    World     Relations     and     Continents, 

4A-4B. 

6495  Geography  of  North  America,  SA-SB. 

6496  Geography    of    the    Western    Hemisphere    and    Europe, 

6A-6B. 

6497  Geography    of    the    United    States,    Asia,    Africa,    and 

Australia,  7A-7B. 

6498  Principles    and    Comparative    Geography   of   the   Conti- 

nents, 8A-8B. 


THORNDIKE'S  ARITHMETICS 


6418- 

6419 

6420 


Three  Book  Series 

-1  Thorndike's  Arithmetic,   Book  I,  3A-4B. 
Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  H,  5A-6B. 
Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  HI,  7A-8B. 

Six  Book  Series 
6420-A    Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  1,  3A-3B. 
6420-B     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  H,  4A-4B. 
6420-C    Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  SA-SB. 
6420-D     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  II,  6A-6B. 


Item  No. 

6420-E     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  Part  I,  7A-7B. 

6420-F     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  Part  II,  8A-8B. 

For  Teachers 

6461         Thorndike's  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

THE  McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

6653  Language  and  Composition,  Book  I,  New  York  Edition, 

3A-4B. 

6654  Language  and  Composition,  Book  II,  New  York  Edition, 

SA-6B. 

6655  McFadden's  Language  Series :   Grammar  and  Composi- 

tion, Extended  Maximum  Course,  New  York  Edition, 
7A-8B. 

THE  MACE  HISTORIES 

6742  Beginner's  History,  SA-6B. 

6743  Primary  History,  Stories  of  Heroism.  SA-6B. 

6744  School  History  of  the  United  States,  Book  I,  New  York 

Edition,  7B. 

6745  School   History   of   the   United    States,   Book   II,    New 

York  Edition,  8A-8B. 

6746  School  History  of  the  United  States,  7A-8B. 

For  Teachers 
6049     Method   in   History 


RAND,    M^NALLY    &    COMPANY 


Phone — Gramercy  3130. 


42  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City  Ask  for  Education  Department 


A   (3)     Determining  the  obscuring  elements  in  the  sen- 
tence and  stating 

A   (4)     Their  class  or  syntax. 

B     Training  in  constructing  sentences  correctly  (1)  or- 
ally, (2)  in  writing. 

(See  Course  of  Study  8B,  p.  111.) 
Of  course,  these  codes  should  not  be  dictated  word  for  word, 
but  should  be  gradually  and  intelligently  formulated  by  the 
pupils  themselves.  They  should  be  used  as  guides  for  a  diag- 
noses of  what  the  pupil  is  about  to  say  or  has  just  said  or 
written.  Their  practical  use  will  greatly  aid  the  pupil  to  recog- 
nize good  English  and  to  habituate  the  self-critical  attitude  to 
what  he  hears,  reads,  says  and  writes. 

8B  PLAN  BY  WEEKS  IN  GRAMMAR 

First  Week. — Analysis  of  Simple,  Compound,  Complex  Sen- 
tences, Synthesis  of  similar  sentences,  oral  and  written. 

Parsing :  Use  of  Diagrams.  Use  of  charts  or  blackboard  to 
illustrate  a  scheme  or  standard  outline  for  parsing  each  of  the 
parts  of  speech. 

Noun  phrase,  used  as  object. 

(A)  Training  in  applying  knowledge  of  grammar  to  eluci- 
date the  meaning  of  sentences,  by 

A   (1)     Classifying  the  sentence. 

A   (2)     Analyzing  the  sentence. 

A  (3)     Determine  obscuring  elements. 

A   (4)     Determine  their  class  or  syntax. 

B     Training  in  constructing  sentences. 

(1)   Orally.  (2)   In  writing. 

(3)   In  self-criticism. 


Conjunctions;  reviewed:  Encourage  the  use  of  different 
connectives  from  lists  placed  on  oak  tag  chart  or  on  blackboard 
or  from  pupil's  own  list  in  his  Correct  Language  Note  Book. 

The  knowledge  gained  in  each  grammar  lesson  should  be 
immediately  used  by  the  pupil  to  elucidate  thought,  and  to 
habituate  correct  usage. 


8A    PRACTICAL    HYGIENE    GUIDANCE    FOR 
TEACHER'S  PLAN  BOOK 

In  a  very  valuable  article  entitled.  The  Children's  Crusade 
for  Health,  C.  M.  De  Forest,  Modern  Health  Executive,  New 
York  City,  has  presented  in  a  very  interesting,  practical  way 
data  that  should  be  placed  in  the  plan  book  of  every  teacher. 
The  full  presentation  is  given  on  pages  103-104  of  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association  for  March,  1922.  Sup- 
plies and  material  for  carrying  out  a  follow-up  for  a  Modern 
Health  Crusade  in  a  30  weeks'  course  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Meanwhile  compositions  might  be  written  or  a  two  minute 
oral  discussion  should  be  devoted  to  topics  developed  from  this 
sample  health  chore: 

Health  Chores. 
1.     I  washed  my  hands  before  each  meal  today. 
^      I   washed   my   face,  ears,   and  neck,  and   I   cleaned  my 


fingernails. 
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3.  I  kept  my  fingers,  pencils,  and  everything  likely  to  be 
unclean  or  injurious  out  of  my  mouth  and  nose. 

4.  I  brushed  my  teeth  thoroughly  after  breakfast  and  after 
the  evening  meal. 

5.  I  took  ten  or  more  slow,  deep  breaths  of  fresh  air.  I 
protected  others  if  I  spit,  coughed,  or  sneezed. 

6.  I    played   outdoors   or   with   windows   open   more   than 
thirty  minutes.     I  tried  hard  to  sit  and  stand  straight. 

7.  I  was  in  hed  ten  hours  or  more  last  night  and  kept  my 
windows  open. 

8.  I  drank  four  glasses  of  water,  drinking  some  before  each 
meal,  and  drank  no  tea,  coffee,  nor  any  injurious  drinks. 

9.  I  tried  to  eat  slowly,  and  only  wholesome  food  including 
milk,  vegetables,  fruit.     1  went  to  toilet  at  regular  time. 

10.  I  tried  hard  to  keep  neat;  to  be  cheerful,  straightfor- 
ward, and  clean-minded ;  and  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

11.  I    took  a  full   bath   on  each  day  of  the  week  that  is 
checked  (x). 

POETRY— lA. 

{Continued  from  page  8) 
And  the  chocolate  cat  goes  cavorting  around 

From  this  leafy  limb  unto  that, 
And  the  sugar  plums  tumble,  of  course,  to  the  ground — 

Hurrah  for  that  chocolate  cat ! 

There   are   marshmallows,   gumdrops,   and   peppermint 
canes. 

With  stripings  of  scarlet  or  gold. 
And  you  carry  away  of  the  treasure  that  rains 

As  much  as  your  apron  could  hold ! 
So  come,  little  child,  cuddle  closer  to  me. 

In  your  dainty  white  nightcap  and  gown, 
And  I'll  rock  you  away  to  that  Sugar  Plum  Tree 

In  the  garden  of  Shut-Eye  Town. 

Eugene  Field. 


POETRY— IB. 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
She  went  to  the  baker's 

To  buy  him  some  bread, 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  poor  dog  was  dead. 

She  went  to  the  joiner's 

To  buy  him  a  coffin. 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  poor  dog  was  laughing. 

She  took  a  clean  dish 
To  get  him  some  tripe. 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

She  went  to  the  fish-monger's 
To  buy  him  some  fish, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  licking  the  dish. 


She  went  to  the  ale-house 

To  get  him  some  beer, 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  dog  sat  in  a  chair. 

She  went  to  the  ale-house 

For  white  wine  and  red, 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  dog  stood  on  his  head. 

She  went  to  the  hatter's 

To  buy  him  a  hat. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

She  went  to  the  barber's 

To  buy  him  a  wig. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

She  went  to  the  fruiterer's 

To  buy  him  some  fruit. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  playing  the  flute. 

She  went  to  the  tailor's 

To  buy  him  a  coat. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  riding  a  goat. 

She  went  to  the  cobbler's 

To  buy  him  some  shoes. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  reading  the  news. 

She  went  to  the  semptress 

To  buy  him  some  linen, 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  dog  was  spinning. 

She  went  to  the  hosier's 

To  buy  him  some  hose, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dress'd  in  his  clothes. 

The  dame  made  a  curtesy. 

The  dog  made  a  bow ; 
The  dame  said,  "Your  servant," 

The  dog  said,  "Bow,  wow." 

POETRY— 2A. 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
Are  you  not  tired  with  rolling,  and  never 

Resting  to  sleep? 
Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 

Wishing  to  weep? 

Ask  me  not  this,  little  child,  if  you  love  me; 

You  are  too  bold ; 
I  must  obe}'  my  dear  Father  above  me. 

And  do  as  I'm  told. 
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THE  ALEXANDER-DEWEY  ARITHMETIC 


Tlic  socialized,  dramatized  recitations  make  this  an  cutirtly  new  kind  of  aritlimclic.  Most  of  the  carefully 
(Traded  lessons  can  be  worked  out  by  the  pupil  alone.  Advance  work  is  presented  gradually  and  logically,  inter- 
spersed  with  quantitie 
tirades  7-8,  No.  6295. 


spersed  with  quantities  of  oral  and  written   exercises  and  reviews.      Grades   3-4,   No.   6293;    Grades   5-6,    No.    6294; 
Also  six  book  series,  beginning  with   Hook  I   for  Grade  3. 


HORACE  MANN  READERS 

Development  of  phonics,  freshness  of  material,  perfect  grading,  fine  Americanism  and  unmistakable  literary 
quality  characterize  the  Horace  Mann  Readers.  They  develop  the  power  to  read  independently  and  they  make 
children  think.  The  Teachers'  Manuals  explain  each  step  of  each  day's  lesson  for  the  first  three  years.  See  Supply 
List  for   item   numbers.     New   Primer,   No.   7196A;   New  First  Reader,  No.  7198A. 

ALEXANDER'S   NEW   SPELLING   BOOK 

The  New  York  City  Edition  includes  regular  second  year  work;  all  the  Memory  Gems;  Ayres'  Measuring 
Scale  and  Jones'  Hundred  Demons  in  each  book;  more  pictures;  extension  of  etymological  work;  dictation  exercises; 
dictionary  drills,   etc.     Grades  2-4,   No.  7453;   Grades  5-6,  No.  7454;  Grades  7-9,  No.  745S. 

WOODBURN  AND   MORAN'S   HISTORIES 

Introduction  to  American  History  tells  the  story  of  America's  European  beginnings  in  an  interesting 
and   authentic  narrative.     New  maps  and  illustrations;  teachers'    helps;    pronouncing   lists.      Grade   7A,    No.   6770. 

Elementary  American  History  and  Government,  revised  to  date,  emphasizes  our  country's  marvelous 
economic  and  industrial  development.  Treats  fully  the  World  War  and  problems  of  the  New  Reconstruction.  Thor- 
oughly  up-to-date.     Grades   8A-8B,    No.   6769. 


LONGMANS,    GREEN    &    CO.,    Publishers  | 

W.  R.  Crowley,  New  York  Representative,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  ■ 


Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

Over  the  sea. 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 

All  that  love  me.  Lord  Houghton. 

POETRY— 2B. 

{Continued  from  page  14) 
The  Injuns  came  last  night 

While  the  soldiers  were  abed, 
.A.nd  they  gobbled  a  Chinese  kite 

And  off  to  the  woods  they  fled ! 
The  woods  are  the  cherry  trees 

Down  in  the  orchard  lot. 
And  the  soldiers  are  marching  to  seize 

The  booty  the  Injuns  got. 
With  tum-titty-um-tum'-tuni. 

And  r-r-rat-tat-tat, 
When  soldiers  marching  come 

Injuns  had  better  scat! 

Step  up  there,  little  Fred, 

And  Charley,  have  a  mind  ! 
Jim  is  as  far  ahead 

As  you  two  are  behind ! 
Ready  with  gun  and  sword 

Your  valorous  work  to  do — 
Yonder  the  Injun  horde 

Are  lying  in  wait  for  you. 
And  their  hearts  go  pit-a-pat. 

When  they  hear  the  soldiers  come 


With  a  r-r-rat-tat-tat 

And  a  tum-titty-um-tum-tum ! 

Course  it's  all  in  play ! 

The  skulking  Injun  crew 
That  hustled  the  kite  away 

Are  little  white  boys,  like  you ! 
But  "honest"  or  "just  in  fun," 

It  is  all  the  same  to  me ; 
And,  when  the  battle  is  won. 

Home  once  again  march  we 
With  a  r-r-rat-tat-tat 

And  tum-titty-um-tum-tum ; 
And  tliere"s  glory  enough  in  that 

For  the  boys  with  their  little  red  drum ! 

Eugene  Field. 

POETRY— 3B. 

{Continued  from  page  18) 
The  Spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his  den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Fly  would  soon  be  back  again ; 
So  he  wove  a  subtle  web  in  a  little  corner  sly. 

And  set  his  table  ready  to  dine  upon  the  Fly. 
Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did  sing, — 
"Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  Fly,  with  the  pearl  and  silver 
wing ; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple,  there's  a  crest  upon  your 
head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  are  dull 
as  lead." 
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SCHWARZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS 

'IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 


JEWELERS 


FOR  THE 


Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


World    War   and    other   miniature    Decorations 
Patent    Flexible   Military   Service   Ribbon   Bars 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 


15  JOHN  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Manufacturing  Specialty 
Jewelers 

Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society  Pins,  Rings 
and  Keys,  Medals,  Prize  and  Loving  Cups, 
Plaques  and  Trophies,  etc.      Lodge 
Jewels,  Charms,  Emblems,  But- 
tons, etc.     Made  to  order 
and  carried  in  stock. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  PER. 
TAINING  TO  SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK 


Alas,  alas!  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  Fly, 

Hearing  his  wily,  flatteriny  words,  came  slowly  flitting  by: 

\\  1th  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and  nearer 

drew, 

Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  green  and  purple 
hue ; 
Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head,  poor  foolish  thing !     At 
last. 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  Spider,  and  fiercely  held  her  fast. 
He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into  his  dismal  den 
Within  his  little  parlor,  but  she  ne'er  came  out  again ! 

Mary  Howitt. 

POETRY— 4A. 

{Continued  from  page  20) 
"You  run  about,  my  little  maid ; 

Your  limbs  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid. 

Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied. 
"Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side." 

"My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 

And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

"And  often  after  sunset,  sir. 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane, 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  from  her  pain ; 

And  then  she  went  away. 

"So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid; 

And,  when  the  grass  was  dry. 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 

My  brother  John  and  L 

"And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 

And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 

"If  they  two  are  in  heaven?" 
Quick  was  the  little  maid's  reply, 

"O  master!  we  are  seven." 

"But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  dead ; 

The  spirits  are  in  heaven!" 
'Twas  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will ; 

And  said,  "Nay,  we  are  seven." 

William  Word-sworth. 
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of   primary   colors   is   to   be  a  part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 


iiiiiaiiiBiiiiBE;;^ 


UEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.     One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water   Color   Brushes  for   school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


I iiiiiiiiiii Ill iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiini iiiiiiiiH mill iiiiiiii 1 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Traill   i  Diir  Pupils  in  Silent  Reading      9 

The  I 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers   | 

By  I 

EMMA  MILLER  BOLENIUS  | 

7081C  Bolcnius  Fourth  Reader  E 

7081D         "         Fifth   Reader  1 

7081E  "  Sixth  Reader  | 

n')\.\  "         Teachers'  Manual  m 

Additions  to  the  List  for  1923  B 

TESTS—  I 

8247F  Terinan's  Test    Material  ~ 

8247G  Terman's  Condensed  Guide 

8247H  Terman's  Abbreviated    Filing    Card 

8116      Terman's  Measurement  of  Intelligence 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

7980      Burroughs'  Nature  Near  Home — 7lh  year. 
7754     Mills'  Being  Good  to  Bears — 4th  year. 
8060M  Poe's  Poems  and  Tales— 8th  year. 
6060S  Tappan's  Heroes  of  Progress— ith  year 

FOR  TEACHERS— 

7141  Treeman's  Teaching   of  Hand   Writing 
7374  Stone's  Silent  and  Oral  Reading 
8104  Maxwell's  Observation   of  Teaching 
8115  Stratton's  Developing  of  Mental  Power 
8117  Thomas'  Training  for  Effective  Study 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN    COMPANY 

16  E.  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


%tman:s 


ANOTHER    SWEEPING    VICTORY 

FOR 

ISAAC   PITMAN    SHORTHAND 


At  the  International  Shorthand  Contest,  New  London,  Conn.,  Aug. 
lA,  1^32,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Nathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  without  previous 
practice,  won  the  Worl3's  Shorthand  Championship.  Mr.  Behrin  hroke 
all  previous  records  at  200,  Z?0,  240  Snd  2S0  words  a  minute.  In  the 
three  tests  for  the  title  Mr.  Behrin  made  a  total  of  only  19  errors  m 
.^,610  words,  eclipsing'  his  own  record  of  66  errors  made  in  1913.  Mr. 
SoloTiion  Powsner,  also  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  was  first  in  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  220  test  (literary  matter)  and  Mr.  John  Daly,  an  Isaac 
Pitman  writer,  was  first  in  the  200  test.  Mr.  Behrin  was  first  in  the 
240  and  280  speeds  and  finished  transcrihing  his  notes  over  an  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  sooner  than  any  ether  competitor.  He  took  less 
than    half    the    time   allotted    to    transcribe    the    three    tests    for    the    title. 

Out  of  17  contests  15  have  been  won 
by  Pitman  Writers 

93%  of  the  New  York  City  day  and  evening  high  schools  teach 
Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  This  system  is  taught  in  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  public  and  private  schools  in  New  York  City.  \t  can  be 
learned    in    any    public    school    where   twenty   or   more    pupils    request    it. 

Wherever  You  Study  Shorthand  Insist  on  Pitman 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  Street 


For    INTELLIGENCE    SURVEY    use 

THE  MYERS  MENTAL  MEASURE 

On  Supply  List,  No.  8244-L 

It  gives   Every  Child  a  Chance. 

It  is  Written  in  a   Universal  Language. 

It  is  a  Single  Continuous  Scale  for  All  Grades  and  Ages. 


MEASURING  MINDS: 


An    Examiner's    Manual    to   Accompany 
The  Myers   Mental   Measure 

by  CAROLINE  E.  MYERS  and  GARRY  C.  MYERS,  Ph.  D. 

Head    of    Department    of    Psychology,    Cleveland    School    of    Education 


JUST   PUBLISHED 
By   the  same  authors 

Form  2  of  The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

To  alternate  with  the  first  form. 

A  Pantomime  Group  Intelligence  Test 

All    Pictures — Given    Without    Language 

Designed  for  kindergarten  to  Grade  Six  in  districts  where  there  are 
many  foreign  children.  Also  for  foreigrn- speaking  adults  in  schools 
or    factories.      No   knowledge    of   spoken    English    is    necessary. 

Newson  &  Company,  Publishers 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 
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Open  Books  and  Open  Minds 

"Closed  books."  That  was  the  old  way  of  reciting  geography.  Boun- 
daries, capitals,  rivers  and  products  were  committed  by  rote  and  recited  by 
rule.  Once  the  books  were  closed  nothing  was  added,  nothing  taken  away 
from  the  sum  of  what  had  been  learned.  As  memory  training  it  was  doubt- 
less good,  but  as  geography  teaching  it  left  much  to  be  desired. 

But  nowadays  John  and  Jane,  coming  to  class,  open  their  hooks.  Prob- 
lems are  formulated  and  solved.  Maps  are  made  and  studied,  and  wholesome 
and  lively  discussion  gives  real  training  in  accurate  observation,  clear  think- 
ing and  reasoning,  and  in  interpretation  of  geographical  facts. 

Open  books  mean  open  minds  if  the  books  opened  are 

The  Frye-Atwood  New  Geographies 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 
70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


American    History    for    Grammar    Grades 

BEARD  AND  BAGLEY: 

The  History  of  The  American  People 

Supply  List  No.  6714  B.    $1.11 

The  recent  report  on  history  text-huoks  used  in  the  New  York  pubhc  schools  places  among  the  specific  aims 
of  historical  instruction  tlie  following: 

"To  acquaint  the  pupil  zoith  the  basic  facts  and  movements,  political,  industrial,  and  social,  of  American  history." 

"New  Viewpoints  in  American  History"  (1922),  by  Arthur    M.    Schlesinger,    in    discussing    "The    Role    of 

Women  in  American   History,"  makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  only  history  school  book  which  has  availed  itself  of  this  approach  to  the  subject  is  Beard  and  Bagley's  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE.  It  is  unthinkable  that  this  neglect  should  continue  in  the  new  era  of 
historical  writing  ushered  in  by  the  nineteenth  amendment." 

BEARD  AND  BAGLEY  present  in  correct  proportion  the  industrial  and  social  as  well  as  the  political  facts 
of  American  history.     Note  the  following  topics  in  their  treatment  of  the  period  since  the  Civil  War: 

Page  Page 

The  Development  of  Farming  and  Manufacturing 444  The  Growth   of  Vocational  Education;  Educational  Ex- 

The  Triumph  of  Industry 472  tension;  Higher  Education   of  Women 561 

The   Army  of  Industry:   Inventors,   Business   Men,   and  The  New  Democracy 573 

Artisans    483  Women   Suffrage 582 

Immigration 496  Conservation 588 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66    FIFTH     AVENUE  NEW     YORK 
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NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

ADDED  TO  THE    NEW   YORK   LIST   FOR   1923 

McMURRY  &  PARKINS:    GEOGRAPHIES 


A  new  series  of  geographies — new  maps — new'  illustrations.  Based  on  modern  metliods  of  teaching.  Closely 
organized  on  the  Project  plan.  Easy  to  teach.  They  make  the  geography  hour  intensely  interesting  to  teachers 
and  pupils.      These  Geographies  Teach  Pupils  to  Think. 


WILSON:   EVERYDAY  MANNERS 


Teaches    correct    manners   and   conduct   for   every   possible  occasion.   Its  tinique  illustrations   and  half  humorous 
style   drive  home  a  point  without  offending.     Reviewers  say,   "By   far  the   best  book   on  manners." 


O'SHEA  &  KELLOGG:  EVERYDAY  HEALTH 

This   new   two-book   hcallli   scries   presents   hygiene   attractively.     Te.xt  and  illustrations  unite  to  develop  correct 
health   habits. 


WINSLOW:    ELEMENTARY   INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 

Treats  of  Book  and  Paper-Making,  Pottery,  Cement  and    Concrete,    Textiles,    Copper,    Iron,    Steel,    Soap,    Glass, 
etc.     Profusely  illustrated. 


BENEZET:   YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

This    history   of   the   war   was    written    for    pupils    who  were  not  old   enough   in   1914-17  to  know   what   the  war 
was  about.     Its  object  is  to  promote  permanent  peace. 


JUVENILE  HEALTH  BOOKS- 


Health  pamphlets  for  younger  pupils,  attractively  illustrated. 


LISTER-MYERS:   NEW  YORK  CITY  PENMANSHIP  SCALE 

The    uniform    standard    for    measuring   results    in    penmanship. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


THE    BIG    FOUR 


DODGE-GRADY  GEOGRAPHIES 

Item   No. 

6494  Home    Geography,     World     Relations     and     Continents, 

4A-4B. 

6495  Geography  of  North  America,  SA-SB. 

6496  Geography    of    the    Western    Hemisphere    and    Europe, 

6A-6B. 

6497  Geography    of    the    United    States,    Asia,    Africa,    and 

Australia,  7A-7B. 

6498  Principles    and    Comparative    Geograpliy   of    the    Conti- 

nents, 8A-8B. 

THORNDIKE'S  ARITHMETICS 

Three  Book  Series 
6418-1  Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  3A-4B. 

6419  Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  5A-6B. 

6420  Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  7A-8B. 

Six  Book  Series 

6420-.A.     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  1,  3A-3B. 
6420-B     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  II,  4A-4B. 
6420-C     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  5A-SB. 
6420-D     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  II,  6A-6B. 


Item   No. 

6420-E     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  Part  I,  7A-7B. 
6420-F     Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  Part  H,  8.\-8B. 

For  Teachers 

6461  Thorndike's  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

THE  McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

6653  Language  and  Composition,  Book  I,  New  York  Edition, 

3A-4B. 

6654  Language  and  Composition,  Book  II,  New  York  Edition, 

5.A.-6B. 

6655  McFadden's   Language   Series :   Grammar  and   Composi- 

tion, 'Extended  Maximum  Course,  New  York  Edition, 
7A-8B. 

THE  MACE  HISTORIES 

6742  Beginner's  History,  SA-6B. 

6743  Primary  History,  Stories  of  Heroism,  5A-6B. 

6744  School  History  of  the  United  States,  Book  I,  New  York 

Edition,  7B. 

6745  School    History   of   the    United    States,    Book   II,    New 

York  Edition,  8A-8B. 

6746  School  History  of  the  United  States,  7A-8B. 

For  Teachers 
6049     Method   in   History 


RAND,    M^NALLY    &    COMPANY 


Phone — Gramercy  3130. 


42  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City  Ask  for  Education  Department 
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KRAMPNER  AND  GRADY'S 
ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 

Is  the  Best  Arithmetic  for  New  York  Schools 


Because 


_IT  follows  the  course  of  study  and  unifies 
the  work  of  the  entire  school. 

It  lays  out  the  work  grade  by  grade  so 
helpfully  that  the  teacher's  time  and  en- 
ergy are  saved. 

It  is  constructed  on  the  topical  plan,  which 
enables. the  teacher  to  make  selections  from 
the  various  subject  chapters  to  meet  each 
day's  needs. 

It  is  full  of  fresh  and  vital  features. 

It  provides  real  work  for  the  pupils. 

It  contains  an  unusual  amount  of  drill 
work  and  speed  tests,  both  oral  and  written. 


It  insists  that  pupils  shall  be  accurate  and 
presents  constant  reminders  that  they 
must  check  and  prove  their  computations. 

It  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  pupil's  ordinary  activi- 
ties. 

It  supplies  a  generous  amount  of  busy 
work. 

It  is  distinguished  by  clear  explanations, 
attractive  illustrations,  interesting  number 
games,  socialized  recitations,  and  the 
most  approved  teaching  devices. 


You  will  get  the  best  results  by  using  the  entire  series 


By  WILLIAM   KRAMPNER,   Principal  of  Junior  High  School  64,  City  of  New  York, 
and  WILLIAM  E.  GRADY,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  of  New  York 


SUPPLY 
LIST  NO. 

6363  H 
6363  I 
6363  J 
6363  K 
6363  K-1 


Third  Year,  ist  Half — 3 A 
Third  Year,  2ND  Half — 3B 
Fourth  Year,  ist  Half — 4 A 
Fourth  Year,  2Nd  Half — 4B 
Fifth    Year,    ist    Half— 5 A 


6363  K-2  Fifth    Year,    2ND  Half — 5B 

6363  K-3  Sixth    Year,     ist  Half— 6A 

6363  K-4  Sixth    Year,    2ND  Half — 6B 

6363  K-5  Seventh  Year 

6363  K-6  Eighth  Year 


AIVIERICAIV     BOOK     COIVIPANY 


Cincinnati 


100   Washington   Square,   New   York 

Chicago  Boston 


Atlanta 
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"WASH"- 

Don't  Scour  Teeth! 

You  Wouldn't  Scour  the  Piano  Keys 

You  would  not  use  a  grit  cleaner  on  your 
ivory  piano  keys.  You  know^  what  it  would 
do  to  them.  Ivory  and  teeth  are  first 
cousins — made  of  the  same  basic  substance. 

Teach  your  pupils  that  every  time  they 
scratch  their  teeth,  they  remove  part  of  the 
surface.  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
can  be  used  during  a  long  lifetime  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  delicate  enamel 
of  the  teeth. 

COLGATE'S  CLEANS  TEETH  THE  RIGHT  WAY 

"Washes"  and  Polishes— Doesn't  Scratch  or  Scour 

Gritty,  soapless  tooth  pastes  may  show  "quick  re- 
sults." If  you  scoured  away  your  skin  Nature  could 
replace  that.  Silverware  scoured  with  grit  can  also  be 
restored  if  damaged.  But  Nature  will  not  replace 
tooth  enamel  once  it  is  worn  away.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  safe  dental  cream  now  than  suffer  years  of  regret 
later   on. 

The  most  trustworthy  tooth  cleanser  for  habitual  use 
is  one  that  offers  the  combined  action  of  fine,  non- 
gritly  precipitated  chalk  and  pure  soap.  Thus,  in  Col- 
gate's you  get  what  modern  science  finds  best.  Its 
non-gritty  precipitated  chalk  loosens  clinging  particles 
from  the  enamel.  Pure  and  mild,  its  vegetable  oil  soap 
washes  them  away. 

Colgate's  cleans  teeth  thoroughly — ■ 
110  dentifrice  docs  more.  A  LARGE 
tube  costs  25   cents — why  pay  more? 
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SIDNEY  MARSDEN   FUERST 

Principal   Public    School    58,    Brooklyn 

JAMES  A.  O'DONNELL  MARIE  BAYER  CAMPBELL 

Principal     of     Isaac     Remson  Principal     Public    School 

Junior    High    School,    B'klyn  168,   Brooklyn 

ALICE  HASLUCK 

Instructor,     English     Deiit.,     Jsew     Utrecht     High     School,     Brooklyn 
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Published    Four  times  during   the   school    year.    Jan.,    Mar.,    May,   Nov., 

by   Te.ichers   Monographs   Co.,   2,18   William    St..   New  York,   N.    Y. 
.Send   communications    to   Post   Office   Box   351,    City  Hall   Station,   New 
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of  primary   colors   is   to   be  a   part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.    One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  'Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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WRITTEN  FOR  NEW  ENGLISH  SYLLABUS 

BAYNE  -  GOLDBERGER 
CITY  ENGLISH  BOOKS 


Fifth  Year 
Sixth  Year 


List  No.  6615A 
List  No.  6615B 


These  books  meet  exactly  the  requirements  of  the  new  Eng- 
lish Syllabus  in  composition  and  grammar  for  the  above 
grades. 


CHARLES    E.   MERRILL    COMPANY 


432    FOURTH    AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Books    Xliat    BririQ    Results 

GEOGRAPHY  BY  GRADES 

REVISED  EDITIONS-UP  TO  DATE 


Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  and 
Davis),  New  York  City,  The  Earth. 
Geography  bv  Grades,  (Miller-  & 
Davis).  New  York  City,  Tlie  Earth, 
with  folder  maps. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  & 
Davis),  The  Earth,  The  Continents. 
Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  & 
Davis),  The  Earth,  the  (iintinents, 
with   folder   maps. 

Geography  by  Grades  (H.  B.  Niver), 
Nortli  America,  United  States. 
Geography       by       Grades       (Niver), 
United  States. 


The  Principal  of  one  of  our  largest 
Public  Schools  writes: 
"Your  Geographies  are  working  very  success- 
fully!     The  teachers  say  they  don't  know  how 
they  got  along  without  them." 


Teachers  are  earnestly  invited  to  examine  these  books 


Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  & 
Farrell),  Canada,  Spanish- America. 
Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  & 
Farrell),    Etiiope. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver^  & 
Farrell),  North  America.  United 
States  and  its  Dependencies. 
Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  & 
Farrell),  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and 
Oceania. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  & 
Hughes),  Mathematical  and  Phys- 
ical. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  & 
Hughes).   Commercial    and    Political. 


ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 

By  WM.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Late  Dist.  Stipt.  of  Schools,  N.  Y.  C.  and  THOS.  H.  HL'GH  ES,  Prin.  P.  S.  No.  62,  Bronx 

HOW  THESE  BOOKS  MAKE  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

1.  The    work    is    carefully    graded;    each    new    step    is    thoioughly    anticipated  by  drill  and  followed  by  practical  and  interesting  problem  material. 

2.  The  authors   offer  no   substitute   for   drill  practice;    they   are    convinced   that   there   can   be   no  mastery   of  the   fundamental   operations    without 
constant  and   ample   drill.    The   series,   from   the   first  book   through   the   last,   provides   a   plentiful   amount  of  drill  work. 

3.  The  books  of  the  series  are  thoroughly  modern  in  problem  material,  and  they  are  especially  up-to-date  in  the  business  applications  of  percentage. 

4.  The   elimination   of   obsolete   material    and  method    and    the   practical   application   of  every   principle   in   problems   of   social    value  are  in  accord 
with   the  best   teaching   theoiy   and   practice,    with   ample   review  drill. 


Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic- 
Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic- 
Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic- 


-THIRD  YEAR,   3A-3B 
-FOURTH   YEAR,   4A.4B 
-FIFTH  YEAR,  5A-5B 


Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic-^IXTH  YEAR,   6A-6B 
Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— SEVENTH   YEAR,   7A-7B 
Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— EIGHTH    YEAR,    8A-8B 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

Phone  Stuyvesant  5140         Represented  by  GEO.  C.  FIELD  and  JOSEPH  REICHERT  11  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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Habituation  in  the  use  of  Correct  English 

[s  the  Basis  of 

Perry  and  Eichmann's  Grammar 

BOOKS  ONE— TWO— THREE  AND  FOUR 


These  books  contain  all  the  drill  exercises  that  are  necessary  to  develop 
the  "sentence  sense",  as  emphasized  in  the  new  Course  of  Study  in  English. 
No  other  English  books  offer  so  much  material  for  training  in  grammatical 
habit. 


597-599  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


THE  TEST  AND  STUDY 
SPELLERS 

By  DANIEL  STARCH,  Harvard  University, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
GEORGE  A.  MIRICK,  Harvard  University. 

Bring  to  the  pupil  words  he  actually  needs  to  use. 

Economize  time  and  effort  by  drilling  the  pupil 
only  on  those  words  he  cannot  already  spell. 

Furnish  the  teacher  with  definite  suggestions  for  the 
everyday  conduct  of  the  course  in  spelling,  such  as 
are  provided  by  no  other  series. 

Systematically  review  and  test  the  more  difficult 
words. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  ROAD 
TO  SILENT  READING 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  L.  ETTINGER,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  DR.  EDGAR  DUBS 
SHIMER,  Associate  Superintendent;  and  MR. 
JAMES  J.  O'REGAN,  Principal,  Nev^  York 
City. 

May  be  used  effectively  with  any  basal  series. 

Aim,  primarily,  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  ability  to 
obtain  quickly  and  unerringly  the  thought  of  the 
printed  page. 

Contain  incomplete  selections  from  ten  of  the  best 
stories  for  children,  the  pupils  being  referred  to  the 
books  themselves  for  the  conclusion  of  the  stories — 
a  unique  plan  for  the  partial  supervision  of  the 
pupil's  outside  reading. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

New  York  Newark  Boston  Chicago 
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LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN 

SUGGESTED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


POETRY— lA 

TEENY-WEENY. 

Every  evening,  after  tea, 
Teeny- Weeny  comes  to  me, 
And,  astride  my  willing  knee 

Plies  his  lash  and  rides  away ; 
Though  that  palfrey,  all  to  spare, 
Finds  his  burden  hard  to  bear 
Teeny- Weeny  doesn't  care; 

He  commands,  and  I  obey ! 

'First  it's  trot  and  gallop  then ! 
Now  it's  back  to  trot  again, 
Teeny-Weeny  likes  it  when 

He's  riding  fierce  and  fast. 
Then  his  dark  eyes  brighter  grow. 
And  his  cheeks  are  all  aglow ; 
"More !"  he  cries,  and  never  "Whoa !" 

Till  the  horse  breaks  down  at  last. 

Oh,  the  strange  and  lovely  sights, 

Teeny-Weeny  sees  of  nights. 

As  he  makes  those  famous  flights 

On  the  woundrous  horse  of  his ! 
Oftentimes  before  he  knows. 
Weary-like  his  eyelids  close, 
And,  still  smiling,  oft  he  goes 

Where  the  land  of  By-low  is. 

There  he  sees  the  folk  of  fay 
Hard  at  ring-a-rosy  play. 
And  he  hears  those  fairies  say: 

"Come,  let's  chase  him  to  and  fro!" 
But,  with  a  defiant  shout, 
Teeny  puts  that  host  to  rout : 
Qf  this  tale  I  make  no  doubt, 

Every  night  he  tells  it  so. 

So  I  feel  a  tender  pride 

In  my  boy  who  dares  to  ride 

That  fierce  horse  of  his  astride. 

Off  into  those  misty  lands ; 
And  as  on  my  breast  he  lies, 
Dreaming  in  that  wondrous  wise, 
I  caress  his  folded  eyes, 

Pat  his  little  dimpled  hands. 

On  a  time  he  went  away, 
Just  a  little  while  to  stay, 
And  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say 
I  was  very  lonely  then, 


Life  without  him  was  so  sad. 
You  can  fancy  I  was  glad. 
And  made  merry  when  I  had 
Teeny-Weeny  back  again. 

So  of  evenings,  after  tea. 
When  he  toddles  up  to  me, 
And  goes  tugging  at  my  knee, 

You  should  hear  his  palfrey  neigh ! 
You  should  see  him  prance  and  shy, 
When,  with  an  exultant  cry, 
Teeny-Weeny  vaulting  high, 

Plies  his  lash  and  rides  away. 

Eugene  Field. 

• 
INFANT  JOY. 

"I  have  no  name, 

I  am  but  two  days  old." 
"What  shall  I  call  thee?" 

"I  happy  am, 
Joy  is  my  name!" 

"Pretty  Joy ! 
Sweet  joy,  but  two  days  old. 

Sweet  joy  I  call  thee; 
Thou  dost  smile, 

I  sing  the  while ; 
Sweet  joy  befall  thee!" 

William  Blake. 

ONE,  TWO. 
One,  two,  • 

Buckle  my  shoe; 
Three,  four, 

Shut  the  door; 
Five,  six. 
Pick  up  sticks; 
Seven,  eight. 
Lay  them  straight; 
Nine,  ten, 
A  good  fat  hen ; 
Eleven,  twelve. 
Who  will  delve; 
Thirteen,  fourteen, 
Maids,  a-courting; 
Fifteen,  sixteen. 
Maids  a-kissing; 
Seventeen,  eighteen. 
Maids  a-waiting; 
Nineteen,  twenty. 
My  stomach's  empty. 
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RAIN. 
The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here, 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 


Stevenson. 


WHO  LIKES  THE  RAIN? 
"I,"  said  the  duck,  "I  call  it  fun, 
iFor  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on ; 
They  make  a  cunning  three-toe  track 
In  the  soft  cool  mud.     Quack!  Quack  Quack!" 

"I,"  cried  the  dandelion,  "I, 
My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry." 
And  she  lifted  a  tousled  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 

"I  hope  't  will  pour!   I  hope  't  will  pour!" 
Purred  the  tree-toad  at  his  gray  backdoor. 
"For,  with  a  broad  leaf  for  a  roof, 
I  am  perfectly  weather  proof." 

Sang  the  brook  :    "I  laugh  at  every  drop. 
And  wish  they  never  need  to  stop 
*rill  a  big,  big  river  I  grew  to  be. 
And  could  find  my  way  out  to  the  sea." 

"I,"  shouted  Ted,  "for  I  can  run, 
With  my  high-top  boots  and  my  rain-coat  on, 
Through  every  puddle  and  runlet  and  pool 
That  I  can  find  on  my  way  to  school." 

Clara  Doty  Bates. 

Dramatization  of  Nursery  Rhymes  1A 
Let  the  children  act  the  characters,  while  the  class  recites  or 
sings  the  rhymes. 

I.  Jack  and  Jill 
Let  a  boy  and  a  girl  carry  a  pail  between  them,  lifting  their 
feet  with  difficulty,  to  represent  the  climbing  of  a  hill. 
Designate  something  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  as  the  well. 
As  they  climb,  Jack  must  stumble  and  fall,  letting  go  his 
side  of  the  pail.  Then  let  Jill  tumble  too  and  let  the  pail  roll 
away.  Jack  sits  up  rubbing  his  head.  Class  recites : 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown. 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

II.     Mistress  iMary 
Let  a  tall  girl  enter  the  room  followed  by  a  dozen  smaller 
ones,  half  of  them  carrying  bells  and  the  other  half  shells. 
They  arrange  themselves  in  rows.     The  class  recites : 
Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells 
And  cockle  shells 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 
At  "silver  bells."  let  the  bells  ring;  at  "cockle  shells,"  hold 
up  the  shells;  at  "pretty  maids  all  in  a  row,"  let  the  smaller 
girls  bow  or  courtesy. 


III.  Little  J.\ck  Horner 

Give  Jack  Horner  a  large  circle  of  pasteboard  made  to  rep- 
resent a  pie.  Seat  him  on  a  low  stool  or  on  the  floor  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  Let  him  pretend  to  take  a  raisin  out  of 
his  pie  and  hold  it  up  saying: 

"What  a  good  boy  am  I !" 

IV.  Little  Miss  Muffet 

A  little  girl  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  with  a  bowl 
in  her  lap  and  a  spoon  in  her  hand.  She  pretends  to  eat  out 
of  the  bowl.  When  the  spider  (another  pupil)  comes  near 
she  should  jump  up  and  run  away,  looking  frightened.  Class 
recites : 

Little  Miss  Mufifet  sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey ; 
There  came  a  big  spider,  who  sat  down 
beside  her. 
And  frightened  Miss  Mufl^et  away. 

V.     Hey  Diddle  Diddle 
Characters  :     Cat,  playing  a  fiddle ;  cow  ;  moon  ;  dog ;  dish ; 
spoon. 

While  the  cat  is  playing  the  fiddle,  the  cow  jumps  over  the 
moon  (one  child  bends  down  while  the  other  jumps  over  his 
back).  The  dog  laughs  and  the  dish  takes  the  spoon  by  the 
hand  and  runs  away. 

While  the  acting  is  taking  place  the  class  recite : 
Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon, 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

VI.  Sing  a  Song  o'  Sixpence 
A  wardrobe  may  be  used  for  the  pie.  Twenty-four  children 
go  in  the  wardrobe  and  almost  close  the  door.  At  the  proper 
moment  when  the  class  say,  "When  the  pie  was  opened,"  the 
children  push  open  the  door  and  come  out  singing  a  simple 
melody  and  sit  around  the  king  who  is  perched  in  the  teacher's 
high  chair  with  a  crown  on  his  head. 

VII.     Hu.mpty  Dumpty 
Let  a  child  sit  on  as  high  a  place  as  possible  and  tumble  off 
lightly  at  the  appropriate  time  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  as  the 
class  recite : 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall ; 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 

All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men. 

Couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

lA— PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

I  love  my  Flag  so  true. 
With  its  red,  white  and  blue ; 
I  love  every  star  to  gently  touch, 
I  love  every  stripe  just  as  much. 

I  salute  America,  so  grand — ■ 
My  own  dear  Home,  my  native  land; 
I  pledge  to  thee  my  heart  and  hand 
For  my  free  flag,  I'll  ever  stand. 
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POETRY— IB 

THE  SUNBEAMS. 

"Now,  what  shall  I  send  to  the  Earth  today?"' 

Said  the  great,  round,  golden  Sun. 
"Oh !  let  us  go  down  there  to  work  and  play," 

Said  the  Sunbeams,  every  one. 

So  down  to  the  Earth  in  a  shining  crowd, 

Went  the  merry,  busy  crew ; 
They  painted  with  splendor  each  floating  cloud 

And  the  sky  while  passing  through. 

"Shine  on,  little  stars,  if  you  like,"  they  cried, 

"We  will  weave  a  golden  screen 
That  soon  all  your  twinkling  and  light  shall  hide, 

Though  the  Moon  may  peep  between." 

The  Sunbeams  then  in  through  the  windows  crept 

To  the  children  in  their  beds — 
They  poked  at  the  eyelids  of  those  who  slept, 

Gilded  all  the  little  heads. 

"Wake  up,  little  children!"  they  cried  in  glee, 

"And  from  Dreamland  come  away ! 
We've  brought  you  a  present ;  wake  up  and  see ! 

We  have  brought  you  a  sunny  day !" 

Emilie.  Poulsson. 

THREE  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER. 

A  robin  redbreast  in  a  cage 
Puts  all  Heaven  in  a  rage. 

A  skylark  wounded  on  the  wing. 
Doth  make  a  cherub  cease  to  sing. 

He  who  shall  hurt  the  little  wren 
Shall  never  be  beloved  by  men. 

WlLLI.'\M    BlaKiI. 


A  WAS  AN  ANT. 

A  was  an  ant 
Who  seldom  stood  still, 
.\nd  who  made  a  nice  house 
In  the  side  of  a  hill. 
A 
Nice  little  ant! 

B  was  a  book 
With  a  binding  of  blue. 
And  pictures  and  stories 
For  me  and  for  you. 

B 
Nice  little  book ! 

C  was  a  cat 
Who  ran  after  a  rat ; 
But  his  courage  did  fail 
When  she  seized  on  his  tail. 


C 
Crafty  old  cat! 

D  was  a  duck 
With  spots  on  his  back, 
Who  lived  in  the  water. 
And  always  said,  "Quack  1" 
D 
Dear  little  duck! 

E  was  an  elephant. 
Stately  and  wise! 
He  had  tusks  and  a  trunk, 
And  two  clear  little  eyes. 
E 
Oh,  what  funny  small  eyes! 

F  was  a  fish 

Who  was  caught  in  a  net; 
But  he  got  out  again. 
And  is  quite  alive  yet. 
F 
Lively  young  fish! 

G  was  a  goat 

Who   was   spotted   with    brown; 
When  he  did  not  lie  still 
He  walked  up  and  down. 
G 
Good  little  goat! 

H  was  a  hat 

Which  was  all  on  one  side; 
Its  crown  was  too  high, 
And  its  brim  was  too  wide. 
H 
Oh,  what  a  hat! 

I  was  some  ice 
So  white  and  so  nice. 
But  which  nobody  tasted; 
So  it  was  wasted.  ^ 

I 
All  that  good  ice! 

J  was  a  jackdaw 
Who  hopped  up  and  down. 
In  the  principal  street 
Of  a  neighboring  town. 

K  was  a  kite 
Which  flew  out  of  sight 
Above  houses  so  high. 
Quite  into  the  sky! 

L  was  a  light 
Which  burned  all  night. 
And  lighted  the  gloom 
Of  a  verv  dark  room. 
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M  was  a  mill 
Which  stood  on  a  hill, 
And  turned  round  and  round 
With  a  loud,  humming  sound. 

N  was  a  net 

Which  was  thrown  in  the  sea, 
To  catch  fish  for  dinner 
For  vou  and  for  me. 

O  was  an  orange, 
So  yellow  and  round. 
When  it  fell  off  the  tree 
It  fell  down  to  the  ground. 

P  was  a  pig 
Who  was  not  very  big, 
But  his  tail  was  too  curly. 
And  that  made  him  surly. 

Q  was  a  quail. 
With  a  very  short  tail, 
And  he  fed  upon  corn 
In  the  evening  and  morn. 

R  was  a  rabbit, 
Who  had  a  bad  habit 
Of  eating  the  flowers 
In  gardens  and  bowers. 

S  was  sugar-tongs, 

Nippity-nee, 

To  take  up  the  sugar 

To  put  in  our  tea. 

T  was  a  tortoise. 
All  yellow  and  black  ; 
He  walked  slowly  away. 
And  he  never  came  back. 

U  was  an  urn, 
.A.11  polished  and  bright. 
And  full  of  hot  water 
At  noon  and  at  night. 

V  was  a  villa 
Which  stood  on  a  hill, 
By  the  side  of  the  river 
And  close  to  a  mill. 

W  was  a  whale. 
With  a  very  long  tail, 
Whose  movements  were  frantic 
Across  the  Atlantic. 

X  was  King  Xerxes, 
Who  more  than  all  Turks  is 
Renowned  for  his  fashion, 
Of  fury  and  passion. 


Y  was  a  yew. 

Which  flourished  and  grew 

By  a  quiet  abode 

Near  the  side  of  a  road. 

Z  was  some  zinc. 
So  shiny  and  bright, 
Which  caused  you  to  wink 
In  the  sun's  merry  light. 
Beautiful  zinc! 


Edward  Lear. 


RO'BIN  REDBREAST. 
Goodbye,  goodbye  to  Summer, 
For  Summer's  nearly  done ; 
The  garden  smiling  faintly. 
Cool  breezes  in  the  sun ; 
Our  thrushes  now  are  silent, 
Our  swallows  flown  away, 
But  Robin's  here  in  coat  of  brown. 
And  scarlet  breast-knot  gay. 
Robin,   Robin   Redbreast;    O,   Robin,   dear! 
Robin  sings  ,so  sweetly, 
In  the  falling  of  the  year. 

Bright  yellow,  red,  and  orange. 

The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts; 

The  trees  are  Indian  princes. 

But  soon  they'll  turn  to  ghosts. 

The  leathery  pears  and  apples 

Hang  russet  on  the  bough ; 

It's  Autumn,  Autumn  late, 

'Twill  soon  be  Winter  now, 

Robin,   Robin   Redbreast ;    O,   Robin,   dear ! 

And  what  will  this  poor  Robin  do? 

For  pinching  days  are  near. 

The  fireside  for  the  cricket. 

The  wheat-stack  for  the  mouse. 

When  trembling  night  winds  whistle 

And  moan  all  around  the  house. 

The  frosty  ways  like  iron. 

The  branches  plumed  with  snow. 

Alas !  in  winter,  dead  and  dark, 

Where  can  poor  Robin  go? 

Robin,  Robin  Redbreast ;   O,  Robin,  dear  1 

And  a  cnmnb  of  bread  for  Robin, 

His  little  heart  to  cheer. 

Allingham. 

TWINKLE,  TWINKLE,   LITTLE  STAR. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star;  . 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  blazing  sun  is  gone. 
When  he  nothing  shines  upon, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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POETRY— 2A 

THE  MOON. 

The  moon  has  a  face  like  the  clock  in  the  hall; 
She  shines  on  thieves  on  the  garden  wall, 
On  streets  and  fields  and  harbor  quays, 
And  birdies  asleep  in  the  forks  of  the  trees. 

The  squalling  cat  and  the  squeaking  mouse, 
The  howling  dog  by  the  door  of  the  house, 
The  bat  that  lies  in  bed  at  noon, 
All  'love  to  be  out  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Stevenson. 

THE   LOVABLE    CHILD. 

Frisky  as  a  lambkin. 

Busy  as  a  bee — 
That's  the  kind  of  a  little  girl 

People  like  to  see. 

Modest  as  a  violet. 

As  a  rosebud  sweet — 
That's  the  kind  of  a  little  girl 

People  like  to  meet. 

Bright  as  is  a  diamond, 

Pure  as  any  pearl — 
Everyone  rejoices  in 

Such  a  little  girl. 

Happy  as  a  robin. 

Gentle  as  a  dove — ■ 
That's  the  kind  of  a  little  girl 

Everyone  will  love. 

Fly  away  and  seek  her, 

Little  song  of  mine. 
For  I  choose  that  very  girl 

As  my  Valentine. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 

THE  LITTLE  ELF. 

I  met  a  little  elf-man  once, 

Down  where  the  lilies  blow. 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small. 

And  why  he  didn't  grow. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 
He  looked  me  through  and  through. 

"I'm  quite  as  big  for  me,"  said  he, 
"As  you  are  big  for  you." 

•     John  Kendrick  Banos. 

WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND? 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I ; 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling. 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 


Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I ; 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

Christina  Georgina  Rossetti. 

HURT  NO  LIVING  THING. 
Hurt  no  living  thing ; 

Ladybird  nor  butterfly, 
Nor  moth  with  dusty  wing, 

Nor  cricket  chirping  cheerily. 
Nor  grasshopper,  so  light  of  leap; 

Nor  dancing  gnat,  nor  beetle  fat, 
Nor  harmless  worms  that  creep. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

THE  LAAIB. 
Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life  and  bade  thee  feed 

By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 

Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright. 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 
Little  lamb  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee ; 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee. 
He  is  called  by  thy  name. 

For  He  calls  himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek  and  he  is  mild. 

He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child  and  thou  a  lamb 

We  are  called  by  His  name; 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee ! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  th^ee! 

William  Blake. 

DAISIES. 
At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 

I  see  the  stars  shining  overhead ; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 

That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night. 

And  often  while  I'm  dreaming  so. 

Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go ; 
It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 

Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise, 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

She's  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

Sherman. 

TIME  TO  RISE. 
A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 

Hopped  upon  the  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said : 
"Ain't  you  'shamed,  you  sleepy-head?" 

Stevenson. 
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THE  BUTTERFLY'S  BALL. 

"Come,  take  up  your  hats,  and  away  let  us  haste 
To  the  Butterfly's  Ball  and  the  Grasshopper's  Feast, 

The  Trumpeter,  Gadfly,  has  summoned  the  crew. 
And  the  Revels  are  now  only  waiting  for  you." 

So  said  little  Robert,  and  pacing  along, 

His  merry  companions  came  forth  in  a  throng, 

And  on  the  smooth  grass  by  the  side  of  a  wood, 
Beneath  a  broad  oak  that  for  ages  had  stood. 

Saw  the  Children  of  Earth  and  the  Tenants  of  Air 
For  an  evening's  amusement  together  repair. 

And  there  came  the  Beetle,  so  blind  and  so  black. 

Who  carried  the  Emmet,  his  friend,  on  his  back. 
And  there  was  the  Gnat  and  the  Dragon-fly,  too. 

With  all  their  relations,  green,  orange  and  blue. 
And  there  came  the  Moth,  with  his  plumage  of  down. 

And  the  Hornet  in  jacket  of  yellow  and  brown. 
Who  with  him  the  Wasp,  his  companion,  did  bring, 

But  they  promised  that  evening  to  lay  by  their  sting. 
And  the  sly  little  Dormouse  crept  out  of  his  hole, 

And  brought  to  the  Feast  his  blind  brother,  the  Mole. 
And  the  Snail,  with  his  horns  peeping  out  of  his  shell. 

Came  from  a  great  distance,  the  length  of  an  ell. 

A  mushroom  their  table,  and  on  it  was  laid 

A  water-duck  leaf,  which  a  table  cloth  made. 
The  viands  were  various,  to  each  of  their  taste, 

And  the  Bee  brought  her  honey  to  crown  the  repast. 
Then  close  on  his  hunches,  so  solemn  and  wise. 

The  Frog  from  a  corner  look'd  up  to  the  skies. 
And  the  Squirrel,  well  pleased  such  diversions  to  see, 

Mounted  high  overhead  and  look'd  down  from  a  tree. 

Then  out  came  the  Spider,  with  finger  so  fine. 
To  show  his  dexterity  on  the  tight  line. 

From  one  branch  to  another,  his  cobwebs  he  slung. 

But  just  in  the  middle,  oh !  shocking  to  tell. 
Then  quick  as  an  arrow  he  darted  along. 
From  his  rope,  in  an  instant,  poor  Harlequin  fell. 

Yet  he  touch'd  not  the  ground,  but  with  talons  outspread, 
Hung  su.s]>ended  in  air,  at  the  end  of  a  thread. 

Then  the  Grasshopper  came  with  a  jerk  and  a  spring, 

Very  long  was  his  leg,  though  but  short  was  his  wing; 
He  took  but  three  leaps,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Then  chirp'd  his  own  praises  the  rest  of  the  night. 
With  step  so  majestic  the  Snail  did  advance, 

And  promised  the  gazers  a  minuet  to  dance ; 
But  they  all  laughed  so  loud  that  he  pulled  in  his  head. 

And  went  in  his  own  little  chamber  to  bed. 
Then  as  evening  gave  way  to  the  shadows  of  night, 

Their  watchman,  the  Glow  Worm,  came  out  with  a 
light. 

"Then  home  let  us  hasten,  while  yet  we  can  see. 
For  no  watchman  is  waiting  for  you  and  for  me." 

So  said  little  Robert,  and  pacing  along, 

His  merry  companions  return'd  in  a  throng. 

•    F.  RoscoE. 


WHO  STOLE  THE  BIRD'S  NEST? 

"To-whit!  to-whit!  to-whee! 

Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 

And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "Moo-oo ! 

Such  a  thing  Fd  never  do. 
I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay, 

But  didn't  take  your  nest  away. 
Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "Moo-oo! 

Such  a  thing  Fd  never  do." 

"To-whit !  to-whit !  to-whee  ! 

Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 

And  the  nice  nest  I  made?'' 

"Bob-o'-link !  Bob-o'-link ! 

Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 

From  the  plum  tree  today?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  dog,  "Bow-wow ! 

I  wouldn't  be  so  mean  anyhow ! 
I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make. 

But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
Not  I,"  said  the  dog,  "Bow-wow ! 

Fm  not  so  mean  anyhow." 

"To-whit !  to-whit !  to-whee  ! 

Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 

And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

"Bob-o'-link  I     Bob-o'-link ! 

Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 

From  the  plum  tree  today?" 

"Coo-oo  !  Coo-oo !  Coo-oo! 

Let  me  speak  a  word,  too ! 
Who  stole  the  pretty  nest 

From  little  yellow-breast?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  sheep,  "Oh,  no  1 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  bird  so. 

I  gave  wool  the  nest  to  line, 
But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 

Baa!  Baa!"  said  the  sheep,  "Oh,  no, 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  bird  so.'' 

"To-whit !  to-whit !  to-whee ! 

Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 

And  the  nice  nest  I  made?'' 

"Bob-o'-link!     Bob-o'-link! 
Now  what  do  you  think ' 

Who  stole  a  nest  away 

From  the  plum  tree,  today?" 
{Continued  on  page  77) 
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POETRY— 2B 

GOOD  AND  BAD  CHILDREN. 
Children,  you  are  very  little, 

And  your  bones  are  very  brittle ; 
If  you  would  grow  great  and  stately 

You  must  try  to  walk  sedately. 

Vou  must  still  be  bright  and  quiet, 
And  content  with  simple  diet ; 

And  remam,  through  all  bewild'ring. 
Innocent  and  honest  children. 

Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places ; 
That  was  how,  in  ancient  ages 


Children 


grew  to  Kings  and  sages. 


But  the  unkind  and  the  unruly, 
And  the  sort  who  eat  unduly, 

They  must  never  hope  for  glory — 
Theirs  is  quite  a  different  story ! 

Cruel  children,  crying  babies. 
All  grow  up  as  geese  and  gables, 

Hated,  as  their  age  increases 

By  their  nephews  and  their  nieces. 


LITTLE  GUSTAVA. 

Little  Gustava  sits  in  the  sun, 

Safe  in  the  porch,  and  the  little  drops  run 
From  the  icicles  under  the  eaves  so  fast. 

For  the  bright  spring  sun  shines  warm  at  last, 
And  glad  is  little  Gustava. 

She  wears  a  quaint  little  scarlet  cap. 

And  a  little  green  bowl  she  holds  in  her  lap. 
Filled  with  bread  and  milk  to  the  brim, 

And  a  wreath  of  marigolds  round  the  rim ; 
"Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  little  Gustava. 

Up  comes  her  little  gray  coaxing  cat. 

With  her  little  pink  nose,  and  she  mews,   "What's  that?" 
Gustava  feeds  her — she  begs  for  more. 

And  a  little  brown  hen  walks  in  at  the  door ; 
"Good  day!"  cries  little  Gustava. 

She  scatters  crumbs  for  tlie  little  brown  hen. 

There  comes  a  rush  and  a  flutter,  and  then 
Down  fly  her  little  white  doves,  so  sweet, 

With  their  snowy  wings  and  their  crimson  feet. 
"Welcome!"  cries  little  Gustava. 

So  dainty  and  eager  they  pick  up  the  crumbs. 

But  who  is  this  through  the  doorway  comes  ? 
Little  Scotch  terrier,  little  dog  Rags, 

Looks  in  her  face,  and  his  funny  tail  wags. 
"Ha  I  ha !"  laughs  little  Gustava. 


"You  want  some  breakfast,  too?"  and  down 
She  sits  her  bowl  on  the  brick  floor  brown ; 

-\nd  little  dog  Rags  drinks  up  her  milk, 

While  she  strokes  his  shaggy  locks,  like  silk, 
"Dear  Rags,"  says  little  Gustava. 

Waiting  without  stood  sparrow  and  crow ; 

Cooling  their  feet  in  the  melting  snow, 
"Won't  you  come  in,  good  folk  ?"  she  cried. 

But  they  were  too  bashful  and  stayed  outside. 
Though,  "Pray  come  in!"  cried  Gustava. 

.So  the  last  she  threw  them,  and  knelt  on  the  mat 
With  doves  and  biddy  and  dog  and  cat. 

-And  her  mother  came  to  the  open  house  door : 
"Dear  little  daughter,  I  bring  you  some  more. 
My  merry  little  Gustava." 

Kitty  and  terrier,  biddy  and  doves. 
All  things  harmless,  Gustava  loves ; 

The  shy,  kind  creatures  'tis  joy  to  feed. 
And  ho !  her  breakfast  is  sweet,  indeed, 
To  happy  little  Gustava. 


Celia  Thaxter. 


"ONE,  TWO,  THREE." 
It  v.as  an  old,  old.  old,  old  lady 

And  a  boy  that  was  half-past  three, 
And  the  way  that  they  played  together 

\\'as  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn't  go  romping  and  jumping, 
And  the  boy,  no  more  could  he; 

For  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow. 
With  a  thin  little  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight. 

Out  under  the  maple  tree. 
And  the  game  that  they  played  I'll  tell  you 

Just  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  hide-and-go-.seek  they  were  playing. 

Though  you'd  never  have  known  it  to  be — 
AMth  an  old,  old,  old.  old  lady 

And  a  boy  with  a  twisted  knee. 

The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 

On  his  little  sound  right  knee. 
And  he  guessed  where  she  was  hiding 

In  guesses  One.  Two,  Three. 

"You  are  in  the  china  closet!" 

He  would  cry  and  laugh  with  glee — 

It  wasn't  the  china  closet. 

But  he  still  had  Two  and  Three. 

'You  are  up  in  papa's  big  bedroom, 
In  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key," 

And  she  said:  "You  are  warm  and  warmer; 
But  you  are  not  quite  right,"  said  she. 
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"It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard 

Where  mamma's  things  used  to  be — 

So  it  must  be  in  the  clothes  press,  Gramma," 
And  he  foimd  her  with  his  Three. 

Then  she  covered  hei-  face  with  her  fingers, 
That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee, 

And  she  guessed  where  the  boy  was  hiding, 
With  a  One  and  a  Two  and  a  Three. 

And  they  never  had  stirred  from  their  places 

Right  under  the  maple  tree — 
This  old,  old,  old,  old  lady 
And  the  boy  with  the  lame  little  knee— 
This  dear,  dear,  dear  old  lady 

And  the  boy  who  was  half-past  three. 

MARCHING  SONG. 

Bring  the  comb  and  play  upon  it! 

Marching,  here  we  come ! 
Willie  cocks  his  highland  bonnet, 

Johnnie  beats  the  drum. 

Mary  Jane  commands  the  party, 

Peter  leads  the  rear  ; 
Fleet  in  time,  alert  and  hearty, 

Each  a  Grenadier ! 

All  in  the  most  martial  manner 

Marching  double-quick  ; 
While  the  napkin  like  a  banner 

Waves  upon  the  stick  ! 

Here's  enough  of  fame  and  pillage, 

Great  commander  Jane! 
Now  that  we've  been  round  the  village, 


Let's  go  home  agam. 


Stevenson. 


THE  DOLL'S  WOOING. 

The  little  French  doll  was  a  dear  little  doll. 

Tricked  out  in  the  sweetest  of  dresses ; 
Her  eyes  were  of  hue  a  most  delicate  blue 

And  dark  as  the  night  were  her  tresses ; 
He  dear  little  mouth  was  fluted  and  red. 

And  this  Httle  French  doll  was  so  very  well-bred 
That  whenever  accosted  her  little  mouth  said : 

"Mamma!  Mamma!" 

The  stockinet  doll,  with  one  arm  and  one  leg, 

Had  once  been  a  handsome  young  fellow. 
But  now  he  appeared  rather  frowzy  and  bleared 

In  his  torn  regimentals  of  yellow  ; 
Yet  his  heart  gave  a  curious  thump  as  he  lay 

In  the  little  toy  cart  near  the  window  one  day 
And  heard  the  voice  of  that  French  dolly  say : 

"Mamma!  Mamma!" 

He  listened  so  hard  and  he  listened  so  long. 
That  anon  he  grew  ever  so  tender 


For  it's  everywhere  known 
That  the  feminine  tone 
Gets  away  with  all  masculine  gender! 
He  up  and  he  wooed  her  with  soldierly  zest 

But  all  she'd  reply  to  the  love  he  professed 
Were  these  plaintive  words  (which  perhaps  you 
have  guessed)  : 
"Mamma!  Mamma!"' 

Her  mother  a  sweet  little  lady  of  five — 

Vouchsafed  her  parental  protection, 
And  although  stockinet  wasn't  blue-blooded,  yet 

She  really  could  make  no  objection! 
So  soldier  and  dolly  were  wedded  one  day 

And,  as,  a  moment  ago,  I  journeyed  that  way, 

I'm  sure  that  I  heard  a  wee  baby  voice  say : 

"Mamma!  Mamma!" 

Field. 

THE  COW. 

The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white 

I  love  with  all  my  heart. 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 

To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 

The  pleasant  light  of  day. 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 

And  wet  with  all  the  showers 
She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 

And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 

RoRERT  Louis  Stevenson. 

GOOD  CHILDREN  STREET. 
There's  a  dear  little  home  in  Good-Children  street — 

My  heart  turneth  fondly  today 
Where  tinkle  of  tongues  and  patter  of  feet 

Make  sweetest  of  music  to  play; 
Where  the  sunshine  of  love  illumines  each  face 

And  warms  every  heart  in  that  old-fashioned  place. 

For  dear  little  children  go  romping  about 

With  dollies  and  tin  tops  and  drums. 
And,  my!  how  they  frolic  and  scamper  and  shout 

Till  bedtime  too  speedily  comes ! 
Oh,  davs  they  are  golden  and  days  they  are  fleet 

With  little  folk  living  in  Good-Children  Street. 

See  here  comes  an  army  with  guns  painted  red. 
And  swords,  caps  and  plumes  of  all  sorts ; 

The  captain  rides  gaily  and  proudly  ahead 
On  a  stick-horse  that  prances  and  snorts ! 

Oh,  legions  of  soldiers  you're  certain  to  meet — 

Nice  make-believe  soldiers — in  Good-Children's  Street. 

And  yonder  Odette  wheels  her  dolly  about — 
Poor  dolly!  I'm  sure  she  is  ill, 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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POETRY— 3A 

MY  SHIP  AND  I. 
O,  it's  I  that  am  the  captain  of  a  tidy  little  ship, 

Of  a  ship  that  goes  a-sailing  on  the  pond ; 
And  my  ship  it  keeps  a-tiiming  all  around  and  all  about ; 
But  when  I'm  a  little  older,  I  shall  find  the  secret  out 

How  to  send  my  vessel  sailing  beyond.  • 
For  I  mean  to  grow  as  little  as  the  dolly  at  the  helm. 

And  the  dolly  I  intend  should  come  alive ; 
And  with  him  beside  to  help  me,  it's  a-sailing  I  shall  go. 
It's  a-sailing  on  the  water,  when  the  jolly  breezes  blow, 

And  the  vessel  goes  a  divie-divie-dive. 
O,  it's  then  you'll  see  me  sailing  through  the  rushes  and  the 
reeds, 
And  you'll  hear  the  water  singing  at  the  prow ; 
For  beside  the  dolly  sailor,  I'm  to  voyage  and  explore, 
To  land  upon  the  island  where  no  dolly  was  before, 
And  to  fire  the  penny  cannon  in  the  bow. 

Stevenson. 
BLOCK  CITY. 
What  are  you  able  to  build  with  your  blocks? 

Castles  and  palaces,  temples  and  docks. 
Rain,  and  keep  raining,  and  others  .L;n  roam. 

But  I  can  be  happy  and  building  at  home. 
Let  the  sofa  he  mountain,  the  carpet  he  sea. 

There  I'll  establish  a  city  for  me; 
A  kirk  and  a  mill  and  a  palace  beside, 

And  a  harbor  as  well,  where  my  vessels  maye  ride. 
Great  is  the  palace,  with  pillar  and  wall, 
A  sort  of  a  tower  on  the  top  of  it  all. 
And  steps  coming  down  in  an  orderly  way 

To  where  my  toy  vessels  lie  safe  in  the  bay. 
This  one  is  sailing  and  that  one  is  moored ; 

Hark  to  the  song  of  the  sailors  on  board ! 
And  see  on  the  steps  of  my  palace,  the  kings 

Coming  and  going  with  presents  and  things! 
Now  I  have  done  with  it ;  down  let  it  go  I 
All  in  a  moment,  the  town  is  laid  low. 
Block  upon  block,  lying  scattered  and  free, 
,  What  is  there  left  of  my  town  by  the  sea? 

Yet  as  I  saw  it,  I  see  it  again. 

The  kirk  and  the  palace,  the  ships  and  the  men, 
And  as  long  as  I  live  and  where'er  I  may  be, 
I'll  always  remember  my  town  by  the  sea. 

Stevenson. 

STORIES— 3A 
THE  DOG  AND  THE  SHADOW 

I  happened  that  a  dog  had  got  a  piece  of  meat  and  was  carry- 
it  home  in  his  mouth  to  eat  in  peace.  Now  on  his  way  home 
he  had  to  cross  a  plank,  lying  across  a  running  brook.  As  he 
crossed  he  looked  down  and  saw  his  own  shadow  reflected  in 
the  water  beneath.  Thinking  it  was  another  dog  with  another 
piece  of  meat,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  that  also.  So  he 
made  a  snap  at  the  shadow  in  the  water  but  as  he  opened  his 
mouth  the  piece  of  meat  fell  out,  dropped  into  the  water  and 
was  never  seen  more. 

Beware  lest  you  lose  the  substance  by  grasping  at  the 
shadow. 


THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER 

A  crow,  half  dead  with  thirst,  came  upon  a  pitcher  which 
had  once  been  full  of  water;  but  when  the  crow  put  its  beak 
into  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  he  found  that  only  very  little 
water  was  left  in  it,  and  at  last  had  to  give  up  in  desj>air.  Then 
a  thought  came  to  him,  and  he  took  a  pebble  and  dropp>ed  it 
into  the  pitcher.  Then  he  took  another  pebble  and  dropj)ed  it 
into  the  pitcher.  Then  he  took  another  pebble  and  dropped 
that  into  the  pitcher.  Then  he  took  another  pebble  and  dropped 
that  into  the  pitcher.  At  last,  at  last,  he  saw  the  water  mount 
up  near  him ;  and  after  casting  in  a  few  more  pebbles  he  was 
able  to  quench  his  thirst  and  save  his  life. 

From  the  Fables  of  ^Esop,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK 

A  Fox  one  day  asked  a  stork  to  dinner.  He  was  a  rude  fox, 
and  he  wished  to  play  a  trick  on  her.  So  he  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  soup.    This  was  served  in  a  shallow  dish. 

The  fox  drank  the  soup  with  ease.  The  stork,  with  her  long 
bill,  could  not  drink  from  the  shallow  dish. 

"Do  eat,  Mrs.  Stork,"  said  the  fox.  "I  fear  you  do  not  like 
this  soup." 

"It  seems  very  good,''  said  the  stork. 

This  was  all  that  she  said.  But  she  was  as  hungry  at  the 
end  of  the  dinner  as  when  it  began. 

A  few  days  after  she  asked  the  fox  to  diimer. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  come,"  said  the  fox. 

He  came,  and  dinner  was  served.  It  was  meat  cut  into 
little  pieces.     It  was  put  in  a  deep  pitcher  with  a  small  mouth. 

The  stork's  long  bill  could  reach  the  meat.  But  the  fox 
could  get  nothing  at  all.  There  he  sat,  cross  and  hungry.  The 
stork  laughed. 

"I  think  you  like  my  dinner  as  much  as  I  did  yours,"  she 
said.  "Oh,  Mr.  Fox,  do  not  be  cross.  You  should  never  do 
to  others  what  you  are  not  willing  to  have  them  do  to  you." 

THE  BELL  OF  ATRI 

Halfway  up  a  hillside  in  Italy  stood  the  small  town  of  Atri. 

In  the  market  place  of  the  town,  under  a  belfry  roof,  the 
King  hung  a  great  bell.  Then  he  rode  through  the  streets, 
followed  by  all  his  royal  train.  With  a  long,  loud  blast  of  the 
trumpets  he  called  together  the  people. 

"My  people,"  he  said,  "should  any  one  of  you  suffer  wrong, 
ring  this  bell  and  I  will  have  my  judge  decide  your  cause." 

The  days  passed  swiftly,  for  the  people  were  content ;  but  as 
all  things  decay,  at  length  the  bell  rope  wore  away. 

One  day  a  friendly  passer-by  braided  some  growing  vines 
of  briony  into  the  loosened  strands.  The  leaves  and  the  tendrils 
of  the  vines  made  the  mended  rope  look  like  a  garland. 

There  dwelt  a  knight  in  Atri  whose  favorite  pastime  had  been 
the  chase.  He  had  loved  his  horses  and  his  hounds,  but  having 
grown  old,  he  now  liked  better  to  count  his  gold. 

He  sold  his  hounds  and  horses  and  falcons,  and  rented  his 
broad  lands.  Then  he  sat  down  to  think  how  he  could  get 
more  gold. 

He  had  kept  one  horse,  but  he  left  him  to  starve  and  shiver 
in  an  empty  stall. 

At  last  he  turned  the  poor  brute  out  to  hunt  his  own  food. 
"For,"  said  he,  "what  is  the  need  of  keeping  this  lazy  horse  at 
my  own  cost  ?    I  want  him  only  for  the  holidays." 
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Out  into  the  long,  sliadeless  streets  of  the  town  and  through 
the  lanes  of  the  country  the  horse  wandered.  Dogs  barked  at 
him,  thorns  and  briers  tore  his  flesh  and  matted  his  tail  and 
mane. 

One  day  the  inhabitants  of  Atri  were  startled  by  the  loud 
alarm  of  the  bell.  It  seemed  to  say,  "Some  one — hath  done — 
a  wrong — hath  done — a  wrong !'" 

The  Judge  heard  the  clanging  of  the  bell,  and  rising  from 
his  couch,  put  on  his  robes  and  went  out  into  the  great  square. 
There  he  saw  before  him,  within  the  shade  of  the  belfry,  not  a 
man,  but  a  miserable,  lean  horse  eagerly  tugging  at  the  vines 
of  briony.  "Domeneddio !"  cried  the  Judge.  "This  is  the 
Knight  of  Atri's  steed.  He  pleads  for  justice,  and  he  shall 
have  it." 

Meanwhile  a  crowd  had  gathered.  There  was  much  noise 
while  each  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  how  the  knight  had  abused 
the  wretched  beast. 

"Bring  hither  the  knight,"  was  the  Judge's  command. 

The  knight  was  brought  to  the  nmrket  place.  He  was  ques- 
tioned, but  at  first  treated  the  matter  as  a  jest.  At  last  he 
became  angry  and  muttered,  "May  I  not  do  as  I  please  with  my 
own?" 

"Sir  Knight,  you  are  proud,"  replied  the  Judge,  "but  what 
honor  do  you  expect  from  starving  this  poor  brute?  This 
horse  was  your  good  and  faithful  servant  when  he  was  young. 
I  command  you  to  provide  him  with  shelter  and  food  in  his 
old  age." 

The  Knight  of  Atri  hung  his  head  in  shame  and  left  the 
square.  The  townspeople  followed,  leading  the  steed  home  in 
triumph  to  his  stall. 

The  King  heard  the  tale  and  gleefully  cried,  "This  gives  me 
much  pleasure!  The  Bell  of  Atri  has  pleaded  well  for  one  of 
God's  dumb  creatures." 

THE  DARNING  NEEDLE 

From   Andersen's    Fairy   Tales. — C.    E.    Merrill    Co. 

There  was  once  a  darning  needle  that  thought  herself  as  fine 
as  a  sewing  needle. 

"Take  care  that  you  hold  me  tight,"  she  said  to  the  fingers 
which  took  her  up.  "Don't  let  me  fall.  If  I  drop  on  the 
ground,  I  shall  never  be  found,  I  am  so  fine." 

"That's  what  you  say,"  said  the  fingers ;  and  they  grasped  her 
round  the  body. 

"Look  out!  I  am  coming  with  a  train,"  said  the  darning 
needle.  She  drew  a  long  thread  after  her,  but  there  was  no 
knot  in  it.  The  fingers  pointed  the  needle  at  the  cook's  slipper. 
The  upi>er  leather  was  torn  and  had  to  be  mended. 

"That's  low,  hard  work,"  said  the  darning  needle.  "I  shall 
never  get  through.  I  shall  break !  I  shall  break  !"  And  break 
she  did.    "Ah,  I  told  you  so,"  said  she ;  "I  am  too  fine." 

"Now  it  is  good  for  nothing,"  said  the  fingers ;  but  still  they 
had  to  hold  her  fast.  The  cook  dropped  some  sealing  wax 
upon  her  to  make  a  head,  and  fastened  a  handkerchief  round 
her  neck  with  it. 

"So  now  I'm  a  scarf  pin,"  said  the  darning  needle.  "I  knew 
very  well  that  I  should  come  to  honor.  When  one  is  some- 
thing, one  comes  to  something."  She  laughed  quietly  to  her- 
self— one  can  never  see  when  a  darning  needle  laughs.  There 
she  sat,  as  proud  as  if  she  were  in  a  state  coach,  and  looked 
all  about  her. 


"May  I  ask  if  you  are  made  of  gold?"  she  said  to  the  pin, 
her  neighbor.  "You  are  bright  and  have  a  head  of  your  own, 
but  it  is  very  small.  You  must  take  pains  to  grow,  for  not 
every  one  is  given  a  head  of  sealing  wax." 

With  these  words  the  darning-needle  drew  herself  up  so 
proudly  that  she  fell  out  of  the  handkerchief  into  the  sink 
which  the  cook  was  washing  out. 

"Now  I  am  going  on  a  journey,"  said  the  darning  needle. 
"I  hope  I  shall  not  get  lost." 

But  really  she  was  lost  already. 

"I'm  tod  fine  for  this  world,"  she  said,  as  she  lay  in  the  gut- 
ter. "But  I  know  who  I  am,  and  there's  always  some  comfort 
in  that." 

So  the  darning  needle  kept  her  proud  bearing  and  did  not 
lose  her  cheerfulness.  All  sorts  of  things  passed  over  her, — 
chips  and  straws  and  pieces  of  old  newsj>apers. 

"Look,  how  they  sail !"  said  the  darning  needle.  "They  don't 
know  what  is  under  them.  I  am  here,  sticking  fast.  See,  there 
goes  a  chip,  thinking  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  of  himself, — 
of  a  chip!  Now  there's  a  straw  drifting  by.  How  he  turns 
round  and  round !  Don't  think  only  of  yourself ;  you  may  run 
against  a  stone.  There  floats  a  bit  of  newspaper.  What's 
printed  upon  it  has  been  long  forgotten,  yet  it  gives  itself  airs. 
I  sit  here  quiet  and  patient.  I  know  who  I  am,  and  that  I  shall 
remain." 

One  day  there  lay  close  beside  her  something  which  glittered 
so  that  the  darning  needle  thought  it  was  a  diamond.  But  in 
truth  it  was  only  a  piece  of  broken  bottle.  Because  it  was  so 
bright,  the  darning  needle  spoke  to  it,  introducing  herself  as  a 
scarf  pin. 

"I  suppose  you  are  a  diamond.''  she  said. 

"Why,  yes,  something  of  that  kind." 

And  then  each  believed  the  other  to  be  something  very 
precious.  Thev  began  talking  about  the  world  and  how  vain 
and  proud  it  is. 

"I  have  been  in  a  lady's  box,"  said  the  darning  needle,  "and 
this  lady  was  a  cook.  She  had  five  fingers  on  each  hand,  and 
I  never  saw  anything  so  conceited  as  those  five  fingers.  And 
yet  they  were  onlv  there  to  take  me  out  of  the  box  and  to  put 
me  back." 

"Were  they  of  goodly  family?"  asked  the  bit  of  bottle. 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  the  darning  needle ;  "but  yet  they 
were  very  proud.  There  were  fiye  brothers,  all  of  the  finger 
family.  They  held  very  proudly  together,  though  they  were 
of  different  lengths.  The  first,  Thumbling,  was  short  and 
thick.  He  walked  out  in  front  of  the  ranks  and  had  only  one 
joint  in  his  back,  so  he  could  make  only  a  single  bow.  Sweet- 
tooth,  the  second  finger,  thrust  himself  into  sweet  and  sour 
dishes,  pointed  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  made  the  downstrokes 
when  the  fingers  wrote.  Longman,  the  third,  looked  over  the 
shoulders  of  all  the  others.  Gold-rim,  the  fourth,  went  about 
with  a  golden  belt  round  his  waist.  Little  Playman'  did  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  was  proud  of  it.  They  did  nothing  but  brag, 
and  so  I  left  them." 

"And  now  we  sit  here  and  glitter !"  said  the  bit  of  bottle. 

At  that  moment  more  water  came  into  the  gutter.  It  over- 
flowed, and  the  bit  of  bottle  was  carried  away. 

"So  he  is  gone,"  said  the  darning  needle,  "but  I  remain.  I 
am  too  fine.  But  that's  my  pride,  and  I  have  good  reason 
(Confiiiited  on  f>age  78) 
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THE  LAMPLIGHTER. 

My  tea  is  nearly  ready  and  the  sun  has  left  the  sky. 

It's  time  to  take  the  window  to  see  Leerie  going  by  ; 
For  every  night  at  tea  time  and  before  you  take  your  seat, 

With  lantern  and  with  ladder  he  comes  posting  up  the 
street. 

Now  Tom  would  be  a  driver  and  Maria  go  to  sea, 
And  my  papa's  a  banker  and  as  rich  as  he  can  be; 

But  I,  when  I  am  stronger  and  can  choose  what  I'm  to  do, 
O  Leerie  I'll  go  round  at  night  and  light  the  lamps  with 
you! 

For  we  are  very  lucky,  with  a  lamp  before  the  door. 
And  Leerie  stops  to  light  it  as  he  lights  so  many  more; 

And  O  1  before  you  hurry  by  with  ladder  and  with  light, 
O  .Leerie,  see  a  little  child  and  nod  to  him  tonight ! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Up  into  the  cherry  tree 

Who  should  climb  but  little  me? 
I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands 

And  look  abroad  on  foreign  lands. 

I  saw  the  next  door  garden  lie, 

Adorned  with  flowers  before  my  eye. 

And  many  pleasant  places  more 
That  I  have  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 

And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass ; 

The  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down 
With  people  tramping  in  to  town. 

If  I  could  find  a  higher  tree 

Farther  and  farther  I  should  see, 

To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships. 

To  where  the  sea  on  either  hand 

Leads  onward  into  fairy  land. 
Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five, 

And  all  the  playthings  come  alive. 

Stevenson. 


He  digs  the  flowers,  green,  red  and  blue. 

Nor  wishes  to  be  spoken  to, 
He  digs  the  flowers  and  cuts  the  hay, 

And  never  seems  to  want  to  play. 

Silly  gardener !  summer  goes 
And  winter  comes  with  pinching  toes, 

When  in  the  garden  bare  and  brown 
You  must  lay  your  harrow  down. 

Well  now,  and  while  the  summer  stays 
To  profit  by  the.se  garden  days, 

0  how  much  wiser  you  would  be 
To  play  at  Indian  wars  with  me ! 

Stevenson. 

YOUNG  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

All  night  long  and  every  night. 

When  my  mamma  puts  out  the  light, 

1  see  the  people  marching  by, 

As  plain  as  day,  before  my  eye. 

Armies  and  emperors  and  kings. 

All  carrying  different  kinds  of  things, 

And  marching  in  so  grand  a  way. 
You  never  saw  the  like  by  day. 

So  fine  a  show  was  never  seen. 
At  the  great  circus  on  the  green; 

For  every  kind  of  beast  and  man 
Is  marching  in  that  caravan. 

At  first  they  move  a  little  slow, 

But  still  the  faster  on  they  go, 
And  still  beside  them  close  I  keep 

Until  we  reach  the  town  of  sleep. 


Steve  N  so  .\". 


ANEMONE. 


A  sculptor  is  the  sun,  I  know. 

Whose  shining  marble  is  the  snow. 
All  through  the  winter,  day  by  day, 

He  with  his  golden  chisel  ray- 
Toils  patiently  that  he  may  bring 

A  statue  forth  to  honor  Spring; 
And  when  she  comes,  behold  it  there,- 

A  blossom  in  the  gentle  air, 

A   form  of  gracious  symmetry, 

A  fragile  white  anemone! 


Sherm,\n. 


THE  GARDENER. 

The  gardener  does  not  love  to  talk. 

He  makes  me  keep  the  gravel  walk; 
And  when  he  puts  his  tools  away, 

He  locks  the  door  and  takes  the  key. 

Away  behind  the  currant  row 

Where  no  one  else  but  cook  may  go 

Far  in  the  plots,  I  see  him  dig, 
Old  and  serious,  brown  and  big. 


STORIES— 3B 
THE  WOLF  AND  THE  CRANE 

A  wolf  had  been  gorging  on  an  animal  he  had  killed,  when 
suddenly  a  small  bone  in  the  meat  stuck  in  his  throat  and  he 
could  not  swallow  it.  He  soon  felt  terrible  pains  in  his  throat, 
and  ran  up  and  down  groaning  and  groaning  and  seeking  for 
something  to  relieve  the  pain.  He  tried  to  induce  evedyone  he 
met  to  remove  the  bone. 

"I  would  give  you  anything,"  he  said,  "if  you  would  take 
it  out." 
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At  last  the  crane  agreed  to  try  and  told  the  wolf  to  lie  on 
his  side  and  open  his  jaws  as  wide  as  he  could.  Then  the  crane 
put  its  long  neck  down  the  wolf's  throat,  and  with  his  beak 
loosened  the  bone,  till  at  last  it  got  out.  "Will  you  kindly  give 
me  the  reward  you  promised  ?"  said  the  crane. 

The  wolf  grinned  and  showed  his  teeth  and  said,  "Be  con- 
tent. You  have  put  your  head  inside  a  wolf's  mouth  and  taken 
it  out  again,  in  safety ;  that  ought  to  be  reward  enough  to  you." 

Gratitude  and  greed  go  not  together. 

From  The  Fables  of  ^sop.    Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 

LINCOLN  RESCUES  THE  BIRDS 

Once,  while  riding  through  the  country  with  some  other 
lawyers,  Lincoln  was  missed  from  the  party,  and  was  seen 
loitering  near  a  thicket  of  wild  plum  trees  where  the  men  had 
stopped  a  short  time  before  to  water  their  horses. 

"Where  is  Lincoln?"  asked  one  of  the  lawyers. 

"When  I  saw  him  last,''  answered  another,  "he  bad  caught 
two  young  birds  that  the  wind  had  blown  out  of  their  nest,  and 
was  hunting  for  the  nest  to  put  them  back  again." 

As  Lincoln  joined  him,  the  lawyers  rallied  him  on  his  tender- 
heartedness and  he  said : 

"I  could  not  have  slept  unless  I  had  restored  those  little  birds 
to  their  mother.'' 

Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE 

The  hare  was  once  boasting  of  his  speed  before  the  other 
animals.  "I  have  never  yet  been  beaten,"  said  he.  "When  I 
put  lorth  my  speed,  I  challenge  anyone  to  race  me." 

The  tortoise  said  quietly,  "I  accept  your  challenge.'' 

"That  is  a  good  joke,"  said  the  hare,  "I  could  dance  around 
you  all  the  way.'' 

"Kfcep  your  boasting  till  you  have  been  beaten,''  said  the 
tortoise.     "Shall  we  race?" 

So  of  course  it  was  fixed  and  a  start  was  made.  The  hare 
darted  almost  out  of  sight  at  once  but  soon  stopped,  and  to  show 
his  contempt  for  the  tortoise  lay  down  to  have  a  nap. 

The  tortoise  plodded  on,  and  when  the  hare  awoke  from  his 
nap,  he  saw  the  tortoise  just  near  the  winning-post  and  could 
not  run  up  in  time  to  save  the  race.    Then  said  the  tortoise : 

"Plodding  wins  the  race." 

The  Fables  of  .lEsop.    Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 

THE  TURTLE  WHO  COULDN'T  STOP  TALKING 

/From  Magee  Readers. — Ginn  &  Co. 

A  turtle  lived  in  a  pond  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  One  day  two 
wild  geese,  who  were  out  looking  for  food  saw  the  turtle  and 
talked  with  him.     They  became  very  good  friends. 

"Friend  turtle,"  said  one  of  the  geese,  "should  you  like  to 
come  home  with  us  for  a  visit" 

"I  cannot  fly,  geese,"  said  the  turtle.    "I  have  no  wings." 

"Oh,  we  will  take  you  if  you  will  only  do  as  we  say." 

"I'll  do  just  as  you  say,"  said  the  turtle.  "Please  take  me 
with  you." 

"Here  is  a  stick,"  said  one  of  the  geese.  "Take  the  middle 
of  it  in  your  mouth  and  don't  say  a  word  until  we  reach  home. 
We  will  each  take  an  end  of  it." 

"I'll  do  that,"  said  the  turtle,  "and  I  will  not  say  one  word." 


The  geese  then  flew  into  the  air  with  the  turtle  between  them 
holding  fast  to  the  stick. 

"See  those  geese  flying  with  a  turtle,"  cried  a  little  boy. 
"Who  ever  saw  a  turtle  flying?" 

"Look  at  the  geese  carrying  a  turtle  on  a  stick,"  called  out 
another. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  a  girl.  "Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  funny 
in  your  life?    Who  ever  heard  of  a  turtle  flying?" 

This  made  the  turtle  very  angry  and  he  called  out,  "Why 
shouldn't  I  fly?"    And  down  he  dropped. 

Tell  how  wild  geese  travel. 

Tell  how  a  turtle  travels. 

How  did  the  turtle  go  with  geese? 

What  did  the  turtle  need  to  do  ? 

How  did  the  turtle  fail  ? 

Speech  is  silver ;  silence  is  golden. 

From  Magee  Readers.    Grim  &  Co. 

LINCOLISI  AND  HIS  PET  DOG 

Early  one  spring,  Lincoln's  family  took  all  their  goods  in  a 
covered  wagon  and  moved  to  Illinois.  Abraham  was  just 
twenty-one  years  old  and  was  a  tall,  strong  young  man.  They 
had  in  front  of  their  wagon  a  team  of  eight  oxen  which 
Abraham  drove.  His  pet  dog  went  along,  trotting  under  the 
wagon. 

One  day  the  little  fellow  fell  behind  and  did  not  catch  up 
with  them  until  they  had  crossed  a  stream  which  was  very 
deep  and  swift.  Missing  him,  Abraham  looked  back  and  saw 
the  dog  running  up  and  down  on  the  other  bank,  crying  and 
jumping  about,  afraid  to  cross. 

The  stream  was  filled  with  ice,  for  it  was  early  in  March. 
It  would  not  pay  to  turn  back  and  cross  the  stream  again  with 
the  wagon  and  all  the  oxen  just  for  a  dog.  So  the  family 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  and  leave  him. 

But  Lincoln  could  not  bear  to  do  this.  He  pulled  ofif  his 
boots  and  socks,  rolled  up  his  trousers  and  waded  across  the 
icy  river.  The  cold  water  made  his  feet  and  legs  ache  terribly. 
Lincoln  then  put  the  dog  under  his  arm  and  carried  him  over 
in  triumph. 

He  forgot  all  about  his  cold  wetting  and  the  pain  he  had 
suiTered  when  the  little  dog,  running  along  by  his  side  and 
barking  "Thank  you,"  would  jump  up  now  and  then  to  lick 
his  hand. 

Tell  anything  you  know  about  Lincoln. 

Tell  the  story  of  Lincoln  and  the  dog. 

What  does  this  story  tell  about  Lincoln? 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GRAPES 

One  hot  summer's  day  a  fox  was  strolling  through  an  or- 
chard till  he  came  to  a  bunch  of  grapes  just  ripening  on  a  vine 
which  had  been  trained  over  the  lofty  branch.  "Just  the  thing 
to  quench  my  thirst,"  quoth  he.  Drawing  back  a  few  paces  he 
took  a  run  and  a  jump,  and  just  missed  the  bunch.  Turning 
around  again  one,  two,  three,  he  jumped  up,  but  with  no  greater 
success.  Again  and  again  he  tried  after  the  tempting  morsel, 
but  at  last  he  had  to  give  it  up,  and  walked  away  with  his  nose 
in  the  air,  saying,  "I  am  sure  they  are  sour." 

It  is  easy  to  despise  what  you  cannot  get. 

From  The  Fables  of  ^sop.    Eldited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.. 
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THE  JUiMBLIES. 


They  went  to  sea  in  a  Sieve,  they  did, 

In  a  Sieve  they  went  to  sea ; 

In  spite  of  all  their  friends  could  say. 

On  a  winter's  morn,  on  a  stormy  day. 

In  a  Sieve  they  went  to  sea ! 

And  when  the  Sieve  turned  round  and  round. 

And  everyone  cried,  "You'll  all  be  drowned !" 

They  called  aloud,  "Our  Sieve  ain't  big, 

But  we  don't  care  a  button  !    We  don't  care  a  fig ! 

In  a  Sieve  we'll  go  to  sea ! 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few. 

Are  the  lands  where  the  Jumblies  live ; 

Their  heads  are  green,  and  their  hands  are  blue, 

And  they  went  to  sea  in  a  Sieve. 

They  sailed  away  in  a  sieve,  they  did, 

In  a  sieve  they  sailed  so  fast, 

Witli  only  a  beautiful  pea-green  veil 

Tied  with  a  riband  by  way  of  a  sail, 

To  a  small  tobacco-pipe  mast : 

And  everyone  said,  who  saw  them  go, 

"Oh,  won't  they  be  soon  upset,  you  know ! 

For  the  sky.  is  dark,  and  the  voyage  is  long. 

And  happen  what  may,  it's  extremely  wrong 

In  a  sieve  to  sail  so  fast !" 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few. 

Are  the  lands  where  the  Jumblies  live; 

Their  heads  are  green,  and  their  hands  are  blue. 

And  they  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 

The  water  it  soon  came  in,  it  did, 

The  water  it  soon  came  in; 

So  to  keep  them  dry,  they  wrapped  their  feet 

In  a  pinky  paper  all  folded  neat, 

And  they  fastened  it  down  with  a  pin. 

And  they  passed  the  night  in  a  crockery-jar, 

And  each  of  them  said,  "How  wise  we  are! 

Though  the  sky  be  dark,  and  the  voyage  be  long, 

Yet  we  never  can  think  we  were  rash  or  wrong, 

While  round  in  our  sieve  we  spin." 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few. 

Are  the  lands  where  the  Jumblies  live ; 

Their  heads  are  green,  and  their  hands  are  blue, 

And  they  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 

And  all  night  long  they  sailed  away, 

And  when  the  sun  went  down. 

They  whistled  and  warbled  a  moony  song. 

To  the  echoing  sound  of  a  coppery  gong. 

In  the  shade  of  the  mountains  brown. 

"O  Timballo !     How  happy  we  are, 

When  we  live  in  a  sieve  and  a  crockery-jar. 

And  all  night  long  in  the  moonlight  pale. 

We  sail  away  with  a  pea-green  sail. 

In  the  shade  of  the  mountains  brown ! 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few. 

Are  the  lands  where  the  Jumblies  live; 


Their  heads  are  green,  and  their  hands  are  blue, 

And  they  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 

They  sailed  to  the  Western  Sea,  they  did, 

To  a  land  all  covered  with  trees 

And  they  bought  an  owl,  and  a  useful  cart. 

And  a  pound  of  rice,  and  a  cranberry  tart, 

And  a  hive  of  silvery  bees. 

And  they  bought  a  pig,  and  some  green  jackdaws, 

And  a  lovely  monkey  with  lollipop  paws. 

And  forty  bottles  of  ring-bo-ree. 

And  no  end  of  Stilton  cheese. 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few. 

Are  the  lands  where  the  Jumblies  live. 

Their  heads  are  green,  and  their  hands  are  blue, 

And  they  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 

And  in  twenty  years  they  all'  came  back. 

In  twenty  years  or  more, 

And  everyone  said,  "How  tall  they've  grown! 

For  they've  been  to  the  lakes,  and  the  terrible  zone, 

And  the  hills  of  the  Chankly  Bore" ; 

And  they  drank  their  health,  and  gave  them  a  feast 

Of  dumplings  made  of  beautiful  yeast; 

And  everyone  said,  "If  we  only  live. 

We  too  will  go  to  sea  in  a  sieve, 

To  the  hills  of  the  Chankly  Bore!" 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few. 

Are  the  lands  where  the  Jumblies  live ; 

Their  heads  are  green,  and  their  hands  are  blue, 

And  they  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 

Edward  Lear. 


THE  DUMB  SOLDIER. 

When  the  grass  was  closely  mown. 
Walking  on  the  lawn  alone, 
In  the  turf  a  hole  I  found. 
And  hid  a  soldier  underground. 

Spring  and  daisies  came  apace; 
Grasses  hide  my  hiding  place ; 
Grasses  run  like  a  green  sea 
O'er  the  lawn  up  to  my  knee. 

Under  grass  alone  he  lies. 
Looking  up  with  leaden  eyes, 
Scarlet  coat  and  pointed  gun, 
,  To  the  stars  and  to  the  sun. 

When  the  grass  is  ripe  like  grain. 
When  the  scythe  is  stoned  again. 
When  the  lawn  is  shaven  clear, 
Then  my  hole  shall  reappear. 

I  shall  have  him,  never  fear, 
I  shall  find  my  grenadier ; 
But  for  all  that's  gone  and  come, 
I  shall  find  mv  soldier  dumb. 
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He  has  lived,  a  little  thing, 
In  the  grassy  woods  of  spring ; 
Done,  if  he  could  tell  me  true. 
Just  as  I  should  like  to  do. 

He  has  seen  the  starry  hours 
And  the  springing  of  the  flowers ; 
And  the  fairy  things  that  pass 
In  the  forest  of  the  grass. 

In  the  silence  he  has  heard 
Talking  bee  and  lady  bird, 
And  the  butterfly  has  flown 
O'er  him  as  he  lay  alone. 

Not  a  word  would  he  disclose, 
Not  a  word  of  all  he  knows. 
I  must  lay  him  on  the  shelf, 
And  make  up  the  tale  myself. 


STORIES— 4A 


Stevenson. 


THE  STORY  OF  MOSES 

I 

The  people  of  Israel  lived  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  the  king,  made 
them  work  for  his  people,  making  bricks  and  building  houses 
and  cities. 

Pharaoh  was  very  cruel  to  them.  He  said  that  every  one 
of  their  baby  boys  should  be  thrown  into  the  riyer  and  drowned. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  people  of  Israel  would  become  too  many 
and  too  strong. 

Now  one  good  father  and  mother  had  a  fine  baby  Ixiy.  He 
was  so  strong,  and  the  mother  loved  him  so  much,  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned. 
So  she  hid  him  for  three  months. 

Then  she  found  that  she  could  no  longer  hide  him,  so  she 
made  a  little  basket  of  rushes  and  rubbed  the  outside  all  over 
with  pitch  so  that  no  water  could  get  into  it. 

Then  she  put  the  baby  into  the  basket  and  laid  it  in  the  water 
among  the  tall  grasses  that  grew  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

Miriam,  the  big  sister,  hid  among  the  grasses  to  see  what 
would  become  of  him. 

Soon  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  bathe  in  the 
river.  When  she  saw  the  basket  among  the  grasses,  she  sent 
one  of  her  maidens  to  bring  it  to  her. 

When  the  princess  opened  the  basket  she  saw  the  baby.  He 
cried  and  she  felt  sorry  for  him.  She  said,  "This  is  one  of  the 
Israelite  children." 

Then  Miriam  said  to  the  princess,  "Shall  I  go  and  call  a  nurse 
to  nurse  the  baby  for  you  ?" 

And  the  princess  said.  "Yes,  go."  Miriam  went  and  called 
her  mother.  And  the  princess  said  to  the  mother.  "Take  the 
child  away  and  nurse  it  for  me  and  I  will  pay  you."  So  the 
baby's  own  mother  took  him  and  nursed  him.. 

The  child  grew  and  his  mother  took  him  to  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, the  princess,  and  he  became  her  son.  She  called  his  name 
Moses  because  she  drew  him  out  of  the  water. 

II 
When  Moses  grew  up,  he  was  often  ver}'  sad  because  his 
people  had  to  work  so  hard  in  Egypt  and  the  king  was  so  cruel 
to  them. 


Then  Moses  went  to  the  king  and  asked  him  to  let  his  people        , 
depart  from  Egypt.    But  the  king  would  not  let  them  go.    He        | 
wanted  the  people  of  Israel  to  stay  and  work  for  him.    Moses 
begged  the  king  again  and  again  to  let  them  go  but  he  would 
not. 

So  the  Lord  sent  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  Egypt.  He  turned 
the  water  to  blood  and  the  fish  died,  and  the  Egyptians  could 
not  drink  of  the  water. 

The  frogs  came  up  over  the  land  of  Egypt  into  the  king's 
house  and  into  his  bed  and  into  the  houses  of  all  the  Egyptians. 
Many  other  pests  were  sent,  one  after  another.  But  still 
Pharoah  would  not  let  the  people  of  Israel  go. 

Last  of  all  the  children  of  the  Egyptians  grew  sick  and  died. 
But  none  of  the  Israelite  children  died.  Then  Pharaoh  thought 
that  God  was  angry  because  he  had  treated  the  people  of  Israel 
so  badly.    So  he  called  Moses  and  told  him  that  they  might  go. 

Moses  and  his  people  took  their  sheep  and  cattle  and  departed 
out  of  Egypt. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  king  was  sorry  that  he  had 
let  them  go,  and  he  took  his  army  and  all  his  chariots  and 
horses  and  followed  them. 

The  Israelites  were  afraid  when  they  saw  the  Egyptians. 
But  Moses  said,  "Fear  not."  He  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea  and  a  strong  east  wind  blew  and  caused  the  sea  to  go  "* 
back,  and  the  waters  were  piled  up  like  a  wall  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left.     The  Israelites  passed  through  the  sea  on  dry  land. 

Then  the  Egyptians  followed  them  through  the  sea.  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  again,  and  the  waters  returned  and 
covered  their  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  all  the  army  of  Egypt 
was  drowned  in  the  sea. 

What  did  Pharaoh  make  the  Israelites  do? 

Why  did  he  want  to  destroy  them  ? 

How  did  one  mother  save  her  baby  boy? 

Tell  how  the  boy  was  found. 

Tell  what  Moses  did  when  he  grew  up. 

What  pests  were  sent  before  the  king 
Israelites  to  another  land? 

Pharaoh  means  king.  What  is  the  daughter  of  a  king  called? 
Why  was  the  baby  called  Moses?  What  are  cattle?  Tell  the 
story  of  Moses  in  two  sentences,  how  Moses  was  found ;  what 
he  did  when  he  grew  up. 

Write  the  story  in  two  sentences. 

From  Magee  Readers. — Ginn  &  Co. 

THE  WISE  KING'S  ANSWER 

Long,  long  ago  there  lived  in  the  East  the  richest  king  in 
the  world.  He  was  also  the  wisest  king.  It  was  thought  that 
no  one  could  ask  him  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer. 

Wise  men  came  from  far  and  near  to  visit  Solomon,  king 
of  Israel,  Ijut  no  one  could  puzzle  him. 

The  beautiful  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon. One  day  the  great  queen  said,  "I  will  go  to  see  the 
wonderful  King  Solomon.  I  will  ask  him  a  question  that  he 
cannot  answer." 

Then  the  queen  ordered  the  camels  to  be  brought,  and  she 
and  her  people  traveled  for  many  days  and  at  last  came  to  the 
king's  palace. 

The  queen  had  brought  with  her  a  wreath  of  wax  flowers 
made  by  a  great  artist.     That  morning   she  gathered  clover 
blossoms  from  the  field  and  had  another  wreath  made. 
(Coiifmucd  on  page  78) 


let  Moses  lead  the 
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POETRY— 4B 

TO-DAY. 

So  here  hath  been  dawning  another  bhie  day : 
Think  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 
Out  of  eternity  this  new  day  is  born ; 
Into  eternity,  at  night  will  return. 
Behold  it  aforetime  no  eye  ever  did  ; 
So  soon  it  forever  from  all  eyes  is  h'id. 
Here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day ; 
Think  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away? 

Thom.\s  Carlyle. 


THE  WALRUS  AND  THE  CARPENTER. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  sea, 
Shining  with  all  his  might : 
He  did  his  very  best  to  make 
The  billows  smooth  and  bright — 
And  this  was  odd,  because  it  was 
The  middle  of  the  night. 

The  walrus  and  the  carpenter 
Were  walking  close  at  hand  ; 
They  wept  like  anything  to  see 
Such  quantities  of  sand  ; 
"If  this  were  only  cleared  away," 
They  said,  "it  would  be  grand !"' 

If  seven  maids  with  seven  mops 
Swept  it  for  half  a  year, 
"Do  you  suppose,"  the  walrus  said, 
"That  they  could  get  it  clear?" 
"I  doubt  it,"  said  the  carpenter, 
And  shed  a  bitter  tear. 

"O  oysters,  come  and  walk  with  us !" 

The  walrus  did  beseech, 

"A  pleasant  talk,  a  pleasant  walk. 

Along  the  briny  beach  : 

We  cannot  do  with  more  than  four 

To  give  a  hand  to  each."' 

The  eldest  oyster  looked  at  him. 
But  never  a  word  he  said : 
The  eldest  oyster  winked  his  eye. 
And  shook  his  heavy  head — • 
IMeaning  to  say  he  didn't  choose 
To  leave  the  oyster  bed. 

But  four  young  oysters  hurried  up, 

All  eager  for  the  treat; 

Their  coats  were  brushed,  their  faces  washed. 

Their  shoes  were  clean  and  neat. 

And  this  was  odd.  because  you  know, 

Thev  hadn't  anv  feet. 


Four  other  oysters  followed  them. 

And  yet  another  four; 

And  thick  and  fast  they  came  at  last. 


And  more,  and  more,  and  more — 

All  hopping  through  the  frothy  waves, 

And  scrambling  to  the  shore. 

The  walrus  and  the  carpenter 

Walked  on  a  mile  or  so, 

And  then  they  rested  on  a  rock 

Conveniently  low : 

And  all  the  little  oysters  stood 

And  waited  in  a  row. 

"Tlie  time  has  come,"  the  walrus  cried, 

"To  talk  of  many  things : 

Of  shoes — and  ships — and  sealing  wax- 

Of  cabbages — and  kings — 

And  why  the  sea  is  boiling  hot — 

And  whether  pigs  have  wings." 

"But  wait  a  bit,"  the  oyster  cried, 

"Before  we  have  any  chat; 

For  some  of  us  are  out  of  breath, 

And  all  of  us  are  fat!" 

■'No  hurry !"  said  the  carpenter, 

They  thanked  him  much  for  that. 

"A  loaf  of  bread."  the  walrus  said. 
"Is  what  we  chiefly  need : 
Pepper  and  vinegar  besides 
Are  very  good  indeed — 
Now,  if  you're  ready,  oyster  dear, 
We  can  begin  to  feed." 

"But  not  on  us !"  the  oyster  cried, 

Turning  a  little  blue, 

"After  such  kindness,  that  would  be 

A  dismal  thing  to  do !" 

"The  night  is  fine,"  the  walrus  said, 

"Do  you  admire  the  view? 

"It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come ! 

And  you  are  very  nice !" 

The  carpenter  said  nothing  but 

"Cut  us  another  slice. 

I  wish  you  were  not  quite  so  deaf — 

I've  had  to  a.sk  you  twice !" 

"It  seems  a  shame,"  the  walrus  said, 
"To  play  them  such  a  trick, 
After  we  brought  them  out  so  far, 
And  made  them  trot  so  quick !" 
The  carpenter  said  nothing  but 
"But  the  butter's  spread  too  thick !'" 

"I  weep  for  you,"  the  walrus  said : 

"I  deeply  sympathize." 

With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 

Those  of  the  largest  size. 

Holding  his  pocket  handkerchief 

Before  his  streaming  eyes. 

"O  oysters,"  said  the  carpetner, 
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"You've  had  a  pleasant  run! 
Shall  we  be  trotting  home  again?" 
But  answer  came  there  none — 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because 
They'd  eaten  every  one. 


Lewis  Carroll. 


RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

After  the  dust  and  heat, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain. 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout! 

Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide. 

With  a  muddy  tide, 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain! 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks, 

At  the  twisted  brooks ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool; 

His  fevered  brain  grows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighboring  school  come  the  boys, 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 

And  commotion ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets. 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets. 

Till  the  treacherous  pools 

Ingulfs  them  in  its  whirling, 

And  the  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country,  on  every  side. 

Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain. 

In  the  furrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand ; 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head, 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread, 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapors  that  arise 

From  the  welUwatered  and  smoking  soil. 


For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil, 
Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 
Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 
More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand. 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees. 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures  and  his  fields  of  grain 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops, 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  accounts  it  as  no  sin, 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  far  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees ! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air; 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled. 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  rain. 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told, 

For  his  thought,  that  never  stops. 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 

Down  through  chasms  and  gulfs  profound, 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground ; 

And  sees  them,  when  the  rain  is  done, 

On  the  bridge  of  colors  seven 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven, 

Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Thus  the  seer. 

With  vision  clear, 

Sees  forms  appear  and  disappear, 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange. 

Mysterious  change 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth; 

Till  glimpses  more  sublime 

Of  things  unseen  before. 

Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 

The  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 

Turning  forevermore 

In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time. 

Henry  Wi\DSWORTH  Longfellow. 
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POETRY— 5A 

WHO  FOLLOW  THE  FLAG. 

All  day  long  in  the  city's  canyon-street, 

With  its  populous  cliffs  alive  on  either  side. 
I  saw  a  river  of  marching  men  like  a  tide 

Flowing  after  the  flag !  and  the  rhythmic  beat 
Of  the  drums,  and  the  bugle's  resonant  blare 

Matched  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  a  myriad  feet, 
While  the  red,  white  and  blue  was  fluttering  everywhere, 

And  the  heart  of  the  crowd  kept  time  to  a  martial  air : 
O  brave  flag,  O  bright  flag,  O  flag  to  lead  the  free ! 

The  glory  of  thy  silver  stars, 
Engraved  in  blue  above  the  bars 

Of  red  for  courage,  white  for  truth. 
Has  brought  the  world  a  second  youth 

And  drawn  a  hundred  million  hearts  tr 


follow  after  thee. 


Of  men  who  march  in  militant  array ; 

Ye  thrilling  bugles,  throbbing  drums. 
Ring  out,  roll  on,  and  die  away ; 

And  fade,  ye  crowds,  with  the  fading  day! 
Around  the  city's  lofty  piles 

Of  steel  and  stone  the  lilac  veil  of  dusk  is  thrown, 
Entangled  full  of  sparks  of  fairy  light; 

And  the  never  silent  heart  of  the  city  hums. 

To  a  homeward  turning,  tune  before  the  night. 
But  far  above,  on  the  sky-line's  broken  height, 

From  all  the  towers  and  domes  outlined 
In  gray  and  gold  along  the  city's  crest, 

I  see  the  rippling  flag  still  take  the  wind 

With  a  promise  of  good  to  come  for  all  mankind. 

Van  Dyke. 


Old  Cambridge  saw  thee  first  unfurled. 

By  Washington's  far-reaching  hand. 
To  greet,  in  Seventy-six,  the  wintry  morn 

Of  a  new  year,  and  herald  to  the  world 
The  double  cross  then  filled  thine  azure  field. 

In  token  of  a  spirit  loath  to  yield 
The  breaking  ties  that  bound  thee  to  a  throne. 

But  not  for  long  thine  oriflamme  could  bear 
That  symbol  of  an  outworn  trust  in  kings, 
The  wind  that  bore  thee  out  on  widening  wings 

Called  for  a  greater  sign  and  all  thine  own,— 

A  new  device  to  speak  of  heavenly  laws 
And  lights  that  surely  guide  the  people's  cause. 

Oh,  greatly  did  they  hope,  and  greatly  dare, 
Who  bade  the  stars  in  heaven  fight  for  them, 

And  set  upon  their  battle-flag  a  fair 
New  constellation  as  a  diadem! 

Along  the  blood-stained  banks  <if  Brandywine 
The  ragged  regiments  were  rallied  to  this  sign, 


Through  Saratoga's  woods  it  fluttered  bright 

Amid  the  perils  of  the  hard-won  fight ; 
O'er  Yorktown's  meadows  broad  and  green 

It  hailed  the  glory  of  the  final  scene; 
And  when  at  length  Manhattan  saw 
The  last  invader's  line  of  scarlet  coats 
Pass  Bowling  Green,  and  fill  the  waiting  boats 

And  sullenly  withdraw. 
The  flag  that  proudly  flew 

Above  the  battered  line  of  buff  and  blue 
Marching,  with  rattling  dnmis  and  shrillmg  pipes, 

Along  the  Bowery  and  down  Broadway, 
Was  this  that  leads  the  great  parade  to-day,— 

The  glorious  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  dare  a  heraldry  so  high; 

First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  bear 
The  blazons  of  the  sky ; 

Long  may  thy  constellation  glow. 
Foretelling  happy  fate  : ' 

Wider  thy  starry  circle  grow, 
And  every  star  a  State! 

Pass  on,  pass  on,  ye  flashing  files 


EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 

Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew. 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo ; 

Old  tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind. 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care. 
And  to  domestic  bounds  confined 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack  hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night. 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw. 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled. 

On  pippins'  russet  peel. 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed. 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound, 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 
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I  kept  him  for  his  humor's  sake. 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  walnut  shape 

He  finds  his  long  last  home, 
And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid — 

Till  gentler  puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 

From  which  no  care  can  save. 
And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box. 

Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 

W.   COWPER. 

STORIES— 5A 
THE  FALL  OF  TROY 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  city  named  Troy.  For  ten  years 
the  Greeks  had  laid  siege  to  this  city.  Their  ships  lay  outside 
in  the  harbor ;  their  tents  were  set  under  the  walls.  But  the 
soldiers  of  Troy  were  brave,  and  the  Greeks  could  not  force 
their  way  in  through  the  walls.  At  last  they  thought  of  a  plan 
by  which  they  might  gain  an  entrance. 

One  morning  the  Trojans,  watching  from  the  walls,  were 
•  surprised  to  see  the  Greeks  carrying  boards  and  timber  of  all 
kinds  to  a  spot  so  far  away  that  the  arrows  of  the  Trojans 
could  not  reach  them. 

They  watched  for  many  days,  wondering  what  the  Greeks 
were  building.  At  last  they  saw  that  the  thing  was  taking  the 
shape  of  a  great  horse.  They  did  not  know  that  it  was  hollow, 
and  was  to  hold  many  warriors  with  spears  and  bows. 

One  night  under  cover  of  darkness,  chosen  Greek  warriors 
climbed  into  the  wooden  horse,  and  the  rest  of  their  army 
embarked  on  ships  which  sailed  away  to  find  a  hiding  place 
behind  a  little  island  in  the  harbor  of  Troy. 

When  the  sun  came  up  next  morning,  there  were  no  Greek 
ships  to  b€  seen,  and  not  a  single  tent  on  the  plain,  nothing 
but  the  great  wooden  horse.  The  Trojans  were  delighted. 
■'The  Greeks  have  fled !  The  Greeks  have  fled !"  they  cried. 
They  thought  that  the  long  siege  was  over,  and  they  embraced 
one  another,  and  shouted  and  laughed  for  joy. 

By  and  by  they  opened  the  gates,  which  had  been  shut  for 
ten  long  years.  They  went  out  on  the  plain,  and  walked  around 
and  around  the  great  wooden  animal,  and  wondered  why  the 
Greeks  had  made  it,  and  why  it  had  been  left  there.  They 
said,  "It  is  an  evil  thing.    Let  us  throw  it  into  the  sea." 

While  they  were  talking  the  matter  over,  a  Greek  was 
dragged  into  the  city.  The  shepherds  had  found  him  in  the 
bushes.  He  said  that  his  people  had  gone  off  and  left  him. 
Since  they  were  so  cruel  to  him,  he  would  tell  the  Trojans  all 
about  the  wooden  horse,  and  why  the  Greeks  had  made  it. 

The  Trojans  give  him  leave  to  speak. 

"This  horse,"'  said  the  Greek,  "is  an  oft'ering  to  the  gods. 
My  people  left  it  here  because  they  thought  it  was  too  heavy 
for  you  to  move.  But  if  the  horse  once  stands  within  the  walls 
of  Troy,  the  city  cannot  be  captured." 

The  Trojans  listened  and  believed  the  cunning  tale.  "Ha, 
ha!"  they  cried.  "We  will  have  the  wooden  horse  within  the 
city  to-night." 

They  placed  the  great  horse  upon  rollers,  fastened  ropes  to 
it,  and  men,  women,  and  children  began  to  pull.    , 


When  they  reached  the  gates,  they  found  the  opening  too 
small,  so  they  pulled  down  a  part  of  the  wall  till  the  opening 
was  large  enough  to  admit  the  horse. 

"Now  our  city  is  safe  from  every  enemy,"  said  the  Trojans. 
So  they  made  a  great  feast,  and  when  that  was  over,  they  went 
to  bed.  For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  there  was  no  watchman 
on  the  walls  of  Troy. 

When  the  noises  of  the  city  had  died  down,  the  Greeks  came 
out  of  the  wooden  horse,  and  set  up  a  beacon  light  to  tell  the 
Greeks  on  the  ships  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  come  and  to 
attack  the  city.  The  ships  set  sail  for  the  harbor,  and  the 
soldiers,  having  disembarked  in  silence,  entered  the  gates  of 
Troy. 

At  last  the  Trojans  awoke,  but  with  the  sound  of  battle  in 
their  ears.  Greek  soldiers  filled  the  city.  They  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  they  robbed  the  palaces,  and  carried  the  treasure  to 
their  ships. 

Helpless,  the  Trojans  watched  the  flames  mount  to  the  sky, 
and  when  the  light  of  the  fire  died  out,  their  city  lay  in  ashes. — 
From  Progressive  Road  to  Reading. — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

5:— THE  JUDGMENT   OF   MIDAS 
From  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories — By  Peabody 

The  Greek  god.  Pan,  the  god  of  all  out-of-doors,  was  a  great 
musician.  He  played  on  a  pipe  of  reeds.  And  the  sound  of  his 
reed  pipe  was  so  sweet  that  he  grew  proud  and  believed  him- 
self greater  than  the  chief  musician  of  the  gods,  Apollo,  the 
sun-god.  So  he  challenged  great  Apollo  to  make  better  music 
than  he. 

Apollo  consented  to  the  test,  to  punish  Pan's  vanity,  and  they 
chose  the  mountain  Molus  to  play,  their  followers  came  with 
them,  to  hear.  One  of  the  followers  of  Pan  was  a  mortal  named 
Midas. 

First  Pan  played;  he  blew  on  his  reed-pipe,  and  out  came 
a  tune  so  wild  and  yet  so  coaxing  that  tlie  birds  hopped  from 
the  trees  to  get  near;  the  squirrels  came  running  from  their 
holes :  and  the  very  trees  swayed  as  if  they  wanted  to  dance. 
The  fauns  laughed  aloud  for  joy  as  the  melody  tickled  their 
furry  little  ears.  And  Midas,  thought  it  the  sweetest  music  in 
the  world. 

Then  Apollo  rose.  His  hair  shook  drops  of  light  from  its 
curls ;  his  robes  were  like  the  edge  of  the  sunset  cloud ;  in  his 
hands  he  held  a  golden  lyre.  And  when  he  touched  the  strings 
of  the  lyre,  such  music  stole  upon  the  air  as  ne\-er  god  nor 
mortal  heard  before.  The  wild  creatures  of  the  wood  crouched 
still  as  stone:  the  trees  held  every  leaf  from  rustling:  earth  and 
air  were  silent  as  a  dream.  To  hear  such  nuisic  cease  was  like 
bidding  farewell  to  father  and  mother. 

When  the  charm  was  broken,  all  his  hearers  fell  at  Apollo's 
feet  and  proclaimed  the  victory  his.  But  Midas  would  not. 
He  alone  would  not  admit  that  the  music  was  better  than  Pan's. 

"If  thine  ears  are  so  dull,  mortal,"  said  Apollo,  "they  shall 
take  the  shape  that  suits  them."  And  he  touched  the  ears  of 
Midas.  And  straightway  the  dull  ears  grew  longer,  pointed  and 
burry,  and  they  turned  thih  way  and  that.  They  were  the  ears 
of  an  ass ! 

For  a  long  time  Midas  managed  to  hide  the  tell-tale  ears 

from  every  one ;  but  at  last  a  servant  discovered  the  secret.   He 

knew  he  must  not. tell,  yet  he  could  not  bear  not  to:*so  one  day 

he  went  into  the  meadow,  scooped  a  little  hollow  in  the  turf, 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
GHENT  TO  AIX. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrups,  and  Joris,  and  he ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 

"Good  speed!"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew; 

"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest. 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace, 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place ; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear ; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see; 

At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime, 

So,  Joris  broke  silence  with  "Yet  there  is  time !" 

At  Aershot.  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one. 
To  stare  thro"  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back. 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence,  ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master  askance ! 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Joris,  "Stay  spur ! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her. 
We'll  remember  at  Aix" — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh. 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff' ; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  domespire  sprang  white. 

And  "Gallop.''  gasped  Joris,  "for  Aix  is  in  sight! 

"How  they'll  greet  us !" — all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 
And  there  ^as  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate. 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 


Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  oft'  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  {>eer. 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground ; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine. 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine. 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 

Robert  Browning. 

THE  WORLD  WANTS  MEN 

The  world  wants  men — light-hearted,  manly  men — 
Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus,  and  prolong 
The  psalm  of  labor  and  the  song  of  love. 

The  times  wants  scholars — scholars  who  shall  shape 
The  doubtful  destinies  of  dubious  years. 
And  land  the  ark  that  bears  our  country's  good. 
Safe  on  some  peaceful  Ararat  at  last. 

The  age  wants  heroes — heroes  who  shall  dare 
To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth ; 
To  clutch  the  monster  error  by  the  throat ; 
To  bear  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat ; 
To  blot  the  era  of  oppression  out. 
And  lead  a  universal  freedom  in. 

And  heaven  wants  souls — fresh  and  capacious  souls 

To  taste  its  raptures,  and  expand  like  flowers 

Beneath  the  glory  of  its  central  sun. 

It  wants  fresh  souls — not  lean  and  shriveled  ones ; 

It  wants  fresh  souls,  my  brother — give  it  thine! 

If  thou,  indeed,  wilt  act  as  man  should  act; 

If  thou,  indeed,  wilt  be  what  scholars  should; 

If  thou  wilt  be  a  hero  and  wilt  strive 

To  help  thy  fellow  and  exalt  thyself. 

Thy  feet  at  last  should  stand  on  jasper  floors. 

Thy  heart  at  last  shall  seem  a  thousand  hearts. 

Each  single  heart  with  myriad  raptures  filled — 

While  thou  shalt  sit  with  princes  and  with  kings. 

Rich  in  the  jewel  of  a  ransomed  soul. 

Anson  G.  Chester. 

HAIL  COLUMBIA! 

Hail,  Columbia;  happy  land! 

Hail !  ye  heroes  heav'n  born  band ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 

And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone 

Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valor  won. 

Let  independence  be  our  boast. 

Ever  mindful  what  it  cost. 

Ever  grateful  of  the  prize, 

Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 
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Immortal  patriots,  rise  once  more ! 
Defend  yonr  rights,  defend  30ur  shore : 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hantl, 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies. 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earned  prize. 
While  offering  peace,  sincere  and  just, 
In  heav'n  we  place  a  manly  trust. 
That  truth  and  justice  shall  prevail. 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail. 

Sound,  sound  the  trumpet  of  fame ! 

Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  thro'  the  world  with  loud  applause ! 

Ring  thro'  the  world  with  loud  applause ! 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear, 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear; 

With  equal  skill,  with  steady  power, 

He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 

Of  horrid  war,  or  guides  with  ease 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 

Behold  the  chief,  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ! 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ! 
But  arm'd  in  virtue,  firm  and  true. 
His  hopes  are  fixed  on  heaven  and  you ! 
When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay, 
When  gloom  obscured  Columbia's  day. 
His  steady  mind  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death,  or  liberty. 

Firm,  united,  let  us  be. 
Rallying  round  our  liberty ! 
As  a  band  of  brothers  joined, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 


HOPKINSON. 


THE  WHITING  AND  THE  SNAIL. 

"Will  you  walk  a  little  faster?"  said  a  whiting  to  a  snail, 
"There's  a  porpoise  close  behind  us,  and  he's  treading  on  my 

tail. 
See  how  eagerly  the  lobsters  and  the  turtle  all  advance ! 
They  are  waiting  on  the  shingle — will  you  come  and  join  the 

dance? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  will  you  join  the 

dance  ? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  will  you  join  the 

dance? 

"You  can  really  have  no  notion  how  delightful  it  will  be 
When  they  take  us  up  and  throw  us  with  the  lobsters,  out  to 

sea!" 
But  the  snail  replied,  "Too  far,  too  far!"  and  gave  a  look 

askance — 
Said  he  thanked  the  whiting  kindly  but  he  would  not  join  the 

dance. 


Vv'ould  not,  could  not,  would  not,  could  not,  would  not  join  the 

dance. 
Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  could  not,  could  not   join 

the  dance. 

"What  matters  it  how  far  we  go  ?"  his  scaly  friend  replied, 
"There  is  another  shore,  you  know,  upon  the  other  side. 
The  further  off  from  England  the  nearer  is  to  France — 
Then  turn  not  pale,  beloved  snail,  but  come  and  join  the  dance. 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  will  you  join  the 

dance  ? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  will  you  join  the 

dance?" 

Lewis  Carroll. 

LUCY  GRAY. 

Oft  I  heard  of  Lucy  Gray ; 

And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 

The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade,  Lucy  knew  ; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  human  door  ! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 

The  hare  upon  the  green  : 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 

You  to  the  town  must  go 
And  take  a  lantern.  Child,  to  light 

Yonr  mother  through  the  snow." 

"That,  father,  will  I  gladly  do : 

'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two; 

And  yonder  is  the  moon." 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook. 

And  snapped  a  faggot-band ; 
He  plied  his  work ; — and  Lucy  took 

The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe; 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperses  the  powdery  snow. 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time. 

She  wandered  up  and  down. 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb, 

But  never  reached  the  town. 

At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they  stood 

That  overlooked  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 

Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried. 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold; 

The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 

Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood. 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree ; 

We  know  the  forest  round  us 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 

We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines. 

Its  glades   of  reedy   grass, 

Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  Soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near! 

On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear ; 

When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 

And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again; 

And  they  wbo  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 

And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil; 

We  talk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil, 

The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up. 

And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 

With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  pine-tops  grieves 

And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads— 

The  glitter  of  their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds ; 

Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain ; 

'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 

A  moment  in  the  British  camp — 

A  moment — and  away, 

Back  to  the  pathless  forest 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 
Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs! 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion. 
For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band. 
With  kindest  welcoming 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 


And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 
And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 
Forever  from  our  shore. 

WiLLI.VM    CULLEN    BrYAXT. 

ORPHEUS  WITH  HIS  LUTE. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze. 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  music,  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung ;  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art. 
KilHng  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep  or  hearing,  die. 

William  Shakespeare. 

AMERICA  THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  anilier  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

.A.bove  the  fruited  plain! 
America !     America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 
\nd  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness! 
America !    America ! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control. 

Thy  liberty  in  law! 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife. 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved. 

And  mercy  more  than  life ! 
America!    America! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness 

And  every  gain  divine! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream. 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears ! 

America!    America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea!    _ 

Katherine  Lee  Bates. 
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Instructions  for  the  Home  Care  of  the  Mouth 

How  can  we  remove  food  from  all  the  surfaces  of  all  the 
teeth  after  each  meal  ? 
1st.     By  brushing. 
2nd.     By  using  floss  silk  between  the  teeth. 

Brushing. 

1st.     Outside  surfaces  of  teeth  and  gums  of  both  upper  and 
lower  jaws. 

2nd.     1.     Inside  surfaces  of  upper  teeth  and  gums  and  roof 
of  mouth. 
2.     Inside  surfaces  of  lower  teeth  and  gums. 
3rd.     Tops,  or  grinding  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth. 
1st.     Outside  surfaces. 

Place  the  tooth  brush  inside  left  cheek  and  on  upper 
gums,  and  nearly  close  the  teeth  together.  Make  the 
brush  go  backward  and  downward  to  lower  gums, 
then  slightly  forward  and  upward  until  it  has  traveled 
a  complete  circle.  This  circular  motion  should  be  done 
rapidly  so  that  the  gums  will  be  stimulated  and  the 
teeth  cleansed  of  food. 

Keep  up  this  fast  circular  motion  and  brush  all  the 
teeth  on  the  left  side  as  well  as  all  the  front  teeth.  Do 
not  brush  the  teeth  and  gums  crosswise. 

Now   brush  the  right  side   with   the  same  circular 
motion   or    reversing   the    circle   if    found    more   con- 
venient.    Brush  long  enough  to  thoroughly  stimulate 
the  gums  and  cleanse  the  teeth,  going  back  and  forth 
over  all  the  surfaces  several  times. 
2nd.     1.     Inside    Surfaces    of    Upper   Teeth    and    Roof    of 
Mouth. 
With  the  bristles  of  the  brush  pointing  upward  and 
the  end  of  the  thumb  on  the  back  of  the  handle,  brush 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  inside  gums  and  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  with  a  fast  in-and-out  stroke,  reach- 
ing back  on  the  gums  as  far  as  you  can  go.     Go  back 
and  forth  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  this  in-and- 
out  stroke  at  least  four  times. 

2.  Inside  Surfaces  of  Lower  Teeth  and  Gums. 
Hold  the  handle  of  the  tooth  brush  in  your  fist  with 
the  thumb  lying  across  the  back  of  the  handle  and 
brush  the  gums  and  teeth  with  an  in-and-out  stroke, 
using  chiefly  the  tuft  end  or  toe  of  the  brush.  Reach 
back  in  the  mouth  on  the  gums  below  the  last  tooth  on 
both  sides  and  brush  with  a  fast,  light  in-and-out  stroke. 
Tip  the  handle  of  the  brush  up  in  brushing  the  gums 
back  of  the  lower  front  teeth. 
3rd.     Tops  of  Teetth  or  Grinding  Surfaces. 

Lastly,  brush  the  teeth  with  an  in-and-out  stroke  on 
the  surfaces  on  which  you  chew,  as  the  food  must  be 
removed  from  the  grooves  or  fissures  of  the  molars. 

Paragraph  II.    Floss  Silk. 

Four-fifths  of  the  decay  of  teeth  takes  place  on  the  surfaces 
between  the  teeth  and  on  the  surfaces  on  which  you  chew. 
There  is  but  one  way  which  is  eflfective  in  removing  food  from 
between  the  teeth  and  that  is  with  a  piece  of  floss  silk. 

Use  a  section  of  the  floss  about  twelve  inches  long.  Hold 
one  end  between  the  thumb  and  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand 


and  wrap  the  floss  twice  around  the  end  of  the  first  finger.  Do 
the  same  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
Now  by  using  combinations  of  the  ends  of  the  thumbs  and 
second  fingers  the  floss  may  be  carried  into  the  mouth  and 
forced  carefully  between  all  the  teeth.  Rub  it  back  and  forth 
against  the  surfaces  of  each  tooth  to  loosen  and  remove  the 
food  and  to  clean  these  surfaces.  After  a  little  practise  one  can 
floss  all  the  surfaces  between  the  teeth  in  a  minute's  time. 

Dont's  for  School  Children. 

Never  spit  on  a  slate,  floor  or  sidewalk. 

Do  not  put  the  fingers  into  the  mouth. 

Do  not  pick  the  nose  or  wipe  the  nose  on  the  hand  or  sleeve. 

Do  not  wet  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  when  turning  the  leaves 
of  books. 

Do  not  put  pencils  into  the  moth  or  wet  them  with  the  lips. 

Do  not  put  money  into  the  mouth. 

Do  not  put  pins  into  the  mouth. 

Do  not  put  anything  into  the  mouth  except  food  and  drink. 

Do  not  swap  apple  cores,  candy,  chewing  gum,  half  eaten 
food,  whistles  or  bean  blowers,  or  anything  that  is  put  into  the 
mouth. 

Never  cough  or  sneeze  in  a  person's  face.  Turn  your  face 
to  one  side. 

Keep  your  face  and  hands  clean.  Wash  the  hands  with  soap 
and  water  before  each  meal. 

6A  Word  Study 

Prefixes — in,  im,  mis  ;  non ;  pre ;  re ;  un. 

Sufifixes — ful;  hood;  ing;  less;  ous. 

Stems — capit;  cent;  diet;  due;  duct;  port. 

Prefixes — in,  im,  mis,— in  expensive,  in  adequate,  im  possible, 
mistake,  misjudge,  misspell,  inaccessible,  inaccurate, 
in  action,  in  evitable,  in  active. 

non — non-existence,  non-payment,  non-performance,  non- 
combatant. 

pre— pre  cede,  pre  fer.  pre  diet,  pre  dominate,  pre  pare, 
prefix,  preference,  preparation,  prejudge,  premoni- 
tion, pre  judgment. 

re— return,  renew,  recall,  revoke,  reform,  reformation, 
re  cast,  re  bate,  re  vocation,  re  bel,  re  bellion,  re  cant. 

un— un  tie,  un  fold,  un  developed;  un  worn,  un  told,  un  des- 
cried. 

Suffixes — ful — success  ful,      plenti  ful,      hand  ful,      piti  ful, 

hood — man  hood,  brother  hood,  child  hood. 

ing — return  ing,  beginn  ing, 

less — father  less,  mother  less,  penni  less,  child  less. 

ous — plente  ous,  dubi  ous,  ambiti  ous,  griev  ous. 

Stems— capit— capit  ol,  capit  al,  capt  ain,  decapit  ate,  decapit 
ation,  capt  ion,   capit  alist. 

cent — cent  ennial,  cent  enary,  cent  enarian,  cent  igrade,  centi 
p>ede,  cent  ury. 

diet— diet  ate,  dictation,  dictator,  predict,  prediction, 
ad  diet,   ad  diet  ion,    diet  ion,    diet  ionary,   diet  atorial. 

due,  duct— re  duce,  con  duce,  de  duce,  in  duce,  re  due  tion, 
con  due  tion,  de  due  tion,  in  due  tion  pro  due  tion,  duct, 
due  tile,  due  tiiity. 

port— port  er.  im  port,  re  port,  ex  port,  de  port,  im  port  ation, 
deportation,  exportation,  portal,  port,  comport, 
de  port  ment,  port  able,  port  ability. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLISH  COURSE  OF  STUDY— 6B 

Oral  Composition:    A  Two  Minutes  Talk. 
Matter:  Something  worth  while. 

Plan:     Thoughts,     well     organized     ideas,     concretely 
presented. 
Technique:  Words;  good  choice,  aptly  selected, 
and 

Craftsmanship:    Sentence;  control. 
Paragraphs ;  coherent,  united. 
Effect;  fitting,  interesting. 
Grammar ;  Free  from  error. 
Utterance  ;  distinct,  pleasing,  natural. 
Basis :   What  the  pupil  knows  and  feels. 
Material:    From   pupil's    experience    gained    directly    from 
life  about  him. 
Examples :    Models  supplied  by  teachers. 

Utterances  of  cultured  people. 
Audience :   The  stimulus  of  pupil's  class  mates. 
Atmosphere:  Cordial    but   critical    attention    of    auditors. 
(See  for  an  expansion  of  the  above  the  syllabus  in 
the  new  English  Course  of  Study,  page  71.) 
Aim  for  6th  year:  3  clear,  connected,  unified  paragraphs 
of  a  whole  composition. 
The    following   outline   will   help   as   a   model    upon   which 
similar  hygienic  topics  may  be  arranged  for  a  two  minute  talk 
by  the  pupils. 

6B:     ORAL  COMPOSITION;  TOPICS  BY  WEEKS 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

1.  How  to  find  vacant  apartments. 

2.  How  to  secure  a  license. 

3.  How  to  read  a  bill  of  fare. 

4.  How  to  order  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

5.  How  to  remove  foreign  substances  from  eye  or  ear. 

6.  How  to  help  find  a  lost  child. 

7.  How  to  treat  a  cut  finger  or  wound. 

8.  How  to  treat  a  case  of  poisoning. 

9.  How  to  treat  a  person  suffering  from  burns. 

10.  How  to  rescue  and  resuscitate  a  drowning  person. 

11.  When  to   consult  a   doctor   or  baby  health   station  or 
clinic. 

12.  When  to  consult  a  dentist. 

13.  When  to  hire  a  lawyer. 

14.  How  to  hold  a  book  properly. 

15.  How  to  introduce  a  friend. 

16.  How  to  remove  a  splinter. 

17.  How  to  extinguish  fire. 

18.  How  to  rescue  person  whose  clothes  are  ablaze. 

19.  How  to  keep  a  clean  body. 

20.  How  to  estimate  price  of  coal  by  bucket  or  bag. 

21.  First  aid,  cramps,  chills,  colds,  nose  bleed,  convulsions, 
colic,  toothache,  headache,  hiccoughs. 


6. 

How 

7. 

How 

8. 

How 

9. 

How 

10. 

Flow 

11. 

How 

12. 

How 

13. 

How 

14. 

How 

15. 

How 

16. 

How 

17. 

How 

18. 

How 

19. 

How 

20. 

How 

to  light  the  gas. 

to  use  the  electric  light. 

to  read  a  thermometer. 

to  read  a  gas  meter. 

to  tie  a  package. 

to  send  an  alarm  for  fire. 

to  call  for  a  policeman. 

to  report  a  gas  leak. 

to  reach  the  Health  Department. 

to  order  a  taxicab. 

to  call  a  doctor. 

to  report  a  broken  water  pipe. 

to  request  removal  of  dead  animal. 

to  plan  a  trip. 

to  call  an  ambulance. 

THE  ^MINSTREL  BOY. 

The  Minstrel  boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him, — 
"Land  of  song!"  said  the  warrior  bard, 

"Though  all  the  world  betray  thee 
One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard. 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee." 

The  Minstrel  fell !  but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under: 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder ; 
And  said,  "No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery ! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  brave  and  free, 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 

T.  Moore. 


THE  OLD  FLAG  FOREVER. 
She's  up  there— Old  Glory— where  lightnings  are  sped ; 
She  dazzles  the  nations  with  ripples  of  red ; 
And  she'll  wave  for  us  living,  or  droop  o'er  us  dead — 
The  flag  of  our  country  forever ! 

She's  up  there— Old  Glory— how  bright  the  stars  stream ! 
And  the  stripes  like  red  signals  of  liberty  gleam ! 
And  we  dare  for  her,  living,  or  dream  the  last  dream 
'Neath  the  flag  of  our  country  forever. 

She's  up  there— Old  Glory— no  tyrant  dealt  scars, 
No  blue  on  her  brightness,  no  stain  on  her  stars ! 
The  brave  blood  of  heroes  hath  crimsoned  her  bars- 
She's  the  flag  of  our  country  forever. 

Fkank  L.  Stanton. 


6B :   Written  Compositions ;  Topics  by  Weeks. 

1.  How  to  use  a  phonograph. 

2.  How  to  use  a  sewing  machine. 

3.  How  to  use  a  self-player  piano. 

4.  How  to  use  a  telephone. 

5.  How  to  send  a  telegraph  message  (telegram). 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS. 
Foreword.  The  author  of  the  following  poem  died  in  France  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1918,  after  three  years  of  service  with  the  Canadian  troops  on  the 
western  battle  front.  The  poem  t^rst  appeared  in  London  Punch,  and 
is  reprinted  here  by  kind  permission  of  the  author's  father,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  David  McCrae.  of  Guclph.  Ontario.  Canada. 
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In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow- 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead :  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunsets  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take    up  our  quarrel  -with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  blow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

John  McCrae. 

6B.     ARTHUR    AND    THE    SWORD 

Once  there  was  a  great  kitig  in  Britain  named  Uther,  and 
when  he  died  the  other  kings  and  princes  disputed  over  the 
kingdom  each  wanting  it  for  himself.  But  King  Uther  had  a 
son,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  of  whom  no  one  knew,  for 
he  had  been  taken  away  secretly  while  he  was  still  a  baby,  by 
a  wise  old  man  called  Merlin,  who  had  him  brought  up  in  the 
family  of  a  certain  Sir  Ector,  for  fear  of  the  malice  of  wicked 
knights.  Even  the  boy  himself  thought  Sir  Ector  was  his 
father,  and  he  loved  Sir  Ector's  son.  Sir  Kay,  like  an  own 
brother.     The  boy's  name  was  Arthur. 

When  the  kings  and  princes  could  not  be  kept  in  check  asiy 
longer.  Merlin  had  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  send  for  them 
all  to  come  to  London.  They  came  up  to  London  at  Christmas 
time,  and  in  the  great  cathedral  a  solenm  service  was  held, 
and  prayer  was  made  that  some  miracle  be  given  to  show  who 
was  the  rightful  king.  When  the  service  was  over,  there  ap- 
peared a  strange  stone  in  the  churchyard,  against  the  high 
altar.  It  was  a  great,  white  stone,  like  marble,  with  something 
sunk  in  it  that  looked  like  a  steel  anvil ;  and  in  the  anvil  was 
driven  a  great  glistening  sword.  The  sword  had  letters  of  gold 
written  on  it,  which  read :  "Whoso  pulleth  out  this  sword  of 
this  stone  and  anvil  is  rightwise  king  bom  of  all  England." 

All  wondered  at  the  strange  sword  and  its  strange  writing; 
and  when  the  archbishop  himself  came  out  and  gave  permis- 
sion, many  of  the  knights  tried  to  pull  the  sword  from  the 
stone,  hoping  to  be  king.  But  no  one  could  move  it  a  hair's 
breadth. 

"He  is  not  here,"  said  the  archbishop,  "that  shall  achieve  the 
sword ;  but  doubt  not,  God  will  make  him  known." 

Then  they  set  a  guard  of  ten  knights  to  keep  the  stone,  and 
the  archbishop  appointed  a  day  when  all  should  come  together 
to  try  at  the  stone, — kings  from  far  and  near.  In  the  mean 
time,  splendid  jousts  were  held,  outside  London,  and  both 
knights  and  commons  were  bidden. 

Sir  Ector  came  up  to  the  jousts,  with  others,  and  with  him 
rode  Kay  and  Arthur.  Kay  had  been  made  a  knight  at  Allhal- 
lowmas,  and  when  he  found  there  was  to  be  so  fine  a  joust  he 
wanted  a  sword  to  join  it.  But  he  had  left  his  sword  behind, 
where  his  father  and  he  had  slept  the  night  before.  So  he  asked 
young  Arthur  to  ride  for  it. 


"I  will  well,"  said  Arthur,  and  rode  bade  for  it.  But  when 
he  came  to  the  castle,  the  lady  and  all  her  household  were  at 
the  jousting,  and  there  was  none  to  let  him  to  in. 

Arthur  said  to  himself,  "My  brother  Sir  Kay  shall  not  be 
without  a  sword  this  day."  And  he  remembered  the  sword  he 
hiad  been  in  the  churchyard.  "I  will  ride  to  the  churchyard,''  he 
said,  "and  take  that  sword  with  me."  He  rode  into  the  church- 
yard, tied  his  horse  to  the  stile,  and  went  up  to  the  stone.  The 
guards  were  all  away  at  the  tourney,  and  the  sword  was  there, 
alone. 

Young  Arthur  went  up  to  the  stone,  took  the  great  sword  by 
the  handle,  and  lightly  and  fiercely  he  drew  it  out  of  the  anvil. 
Then  he  rode  straight  to  Sir  Kay  with  it,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Sir  Kay  knew  instantly  that  it  was  the  sword  of  the  stone, 
and  he  rode  off  at  once  to  his  father  and  said,  "Sir,  lo,  here 
is  the  sword  of  the  stone,  I  must  be  king  of  the  land."  But 
Sir  Ector  asked  him  where  he  got  the  sword.  And  when  Sir 
Kay  said,  "From  my  brother."  he  asked  Arthur  how  he  got 
it.  When  Arthur  told  him,  "Now  I  understand  ye  must  be 
king  of  this  land."  he  said  to  Arthur ; 

"Wherefore  I?"  said  Arthur. 

"For  God  will  have  it  so,"  said  Ector,  "never  man  should 
have  drawn  out  his  sword  but  he  shall  be  rightwise  king  of  his 
land.  Now  let  me  see  whether  ye  can  put  the  sword  as  it  was 
in  the  stone,  and  pull  it  out  again." 

Straightway  Arthur  put  the  sword  back. 

Then  Sir  Ector  tried  to  pull  it  out,  and  after  him  Sir  Kay ; 
but  neither  could  stir  it.  Then  Arthur  pulled  it  out.  There- 
upon, Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Kay  kneeled  upon  the  ground  before 
him. 

"Alas!"  .said  .\rthur,  "mine  own  dear  father  and  brother, 
why  kneel  ye  to  me?" 

Sir  Ector  told  him,  then,  all  about  his  royal  birth,  and  how 
he  was  stolen  away  by  Merlin.  But  when  Arthur  found  Sir 
Ector  was  not  truly  his  father,  he  was  so  sad  at  heart  that  he 
cared  not  greatly  to  be  king.  And  he  begged  his  father  and 
brother  to  love  him  still.  Sir  Ector  asked  that  Sir  Kay  might 
be  seneschal  when  Arthur  was  king.  Arthur  promised  with 
all  his  heart. 

Then  they  went  to  the  Archbishop  and  told  him  the  sword 
had  found  its  master.  The  archbishop  appointed  a  day  for  the 
trial  to  be  made  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  on  that  day  the 
princes  and  knights  came  together,  and  each  tried  to  draw  out 
the  sword,  as  before.  But  as  before,  none  could  so  much  as 
stir  it. 

Then  came  Arthur,  and  pulled  it  easily  from  its  place. 

The  knights  and  kings  were  terribly  angry  that  a  boy  from 
nowhere  in  particular  had  beaten  them,  and  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  king.  They  appointed  another  day,  for  an- 
other great  trial. 

Three  times  they  did  this,  and  every  time  the  same  thing 
happened. 

At  last,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Arthur  again  pulled  out  the 
sword  before  all  the  knights  and  the  commons.  And  then  the 
commons  rose  up  and  cried  that  he  should  be  king,  and  that 
they  would  slay  any  one  who  denied  him. 

So  Arthur  became  king  of  Britain,  and  all  gave  him  al- 
legiance. 

(This  story  is  by  Bryant.) 
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7A:— COMPOSITION;   LETTERS 

In  6A  and  6B,  the  course  of  study  includes  (1)  Friendly 
Letters;  (2)  Useful  Business  Letters.  In  7 A  a  few  useful 
formal  social  letters  are  also  required.  In  7B  these  three  types 
are  continued.  Teachers  will  find  John  B.  Opdycke's  Business 
Letter  Practice,  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  a  splendid 
source  of  information  for  all  that  is  recent  and  praiseworthy  in 
commercial  corresiX)ndence 

The  7  parts  of  a  letter  : 

(I)  Heading;  (2)  Inside  Address;  (3)  Salutation;  (4) 
Body;  (5)  Complimentary  Closing" ;  (6)  Signature;  (7)  Anno- 
tation— all  receive  adequate  treatment.  Splendid  models  serve 
as  gtiides.  How  to  fold  the  letter,  the  placement  in  the  en- 
velope, the  address  upon  the  envelope  and  the  latest  style  in 
punctuation  are  all  ably  discussed  and  amply  illustrated.  Teach- 
ers in  commercial  courses,  7A-9B,  and  regular  grade  teachers 
from  7A  to  8B  will  find  in  Opdycke's  Business  Letter  Practice  a 
most  excellent  presentation  of  all  forms  of  practical  useful  busi- 
ness letters. 

7A:— CORRECT  ENGLISH 

Every  teacher  should  set  aside  daily  a  period  of  several  min- 
utes depending  on  the  needs  of  the  class  in  specific  definite 
speech  training.  There'  should  be  graded  exercises  for  training- 
(I)  the  ear  (2)  the  vocal  organs;  involving  systematic  study 
of  the  way  in  which  speech  sounds  are  formed  and  the  use  of 
some  system  of  sound  representation  based  strictly  on  the  one 
sound,  one  symbol.  (See  report  of  Conference  of  Speech  Train- 
ing in  London  Schools,  1916.) 

Each  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  First  Lessons  in 
Speech  Improvement  published  by  C.  Scribners'  Sons.  The 
authors  Anna  I.  Birmingham,  teacher  of  speech  improvement, 
and  Prof.  Knapp  of  Columbia  tell  us  in  the  introduction  that  it 
is  a  drill  book  of  exercises  "(I)  in  producing  correct  English 
sounds  (2)  to  give  training  to  the  ear  in  hearing  and  distin- 
guishing shades  of  sound."'  Note  these  points  carefully:  to 
hear,  to  distinguish  and  to  reproduce. 

The  class  exercise  should  combat  habitual  lip  laziness  or  in- 
ability to  detect  less  obvious  ditTerences  of  sound. 

The  next  points  to  consider  in  habituating  Correct  Eixpres- 
sion  are:  (1)  ease  and  readiness  of  speech;  (2)  modulation  of 
tone  and  (3)  the  avoidance  of  solecisms.  One  is  helped  by  more 
guidance  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil  in  how  to  read,  ( 1 )  liter- 
ature and  (2)  what  to  read.  Most  pupils  have  so  few  ideas  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  trained  to  read  carefully,  reflectively, 
observingly.  Alodels  of  good  literature  should  be  analyzed  by 
selecting  an  occasional  paragraph  and  showing  why  it  is  a 
model. 

In  training  to  avoid  solecisms,  the  grammar  code  of  correc- 
tions published  in  Teachers  Monographs  for  7A  in  May, 
1922  and  for  7B  in  Nov.  1922  will  be  found  helpful  if  used  in 
connection  with  the  pupils  own  constructions  and  used  as  a 
g;uide  in  his  reading  of  literature  and  other  class  work. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  BY  WEEKS 

The  pupils  writes  or  reads,  or  hears  or  says : 
The  scholar  carefully  places  two  handsful  of  sand  in  the  cone 
and  three  handfuls  of  sand  in  the  cylinder. 

How  shall  we  direct  his  attention  to  these  facts? 

(1)   That  there  is  an  error    (observation)  ;   (2)   why  it  is 


wrong  (discrimination)?  (3)  what  rule  or  guide  has  he  for 
its  correction  (judgment)  ?  (4)  what  is  the  best  way  to  correct 
the  error  (selection  by  reasoning)  ?  (5)  what  he  should  do  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  error  in  his  own  oral  or  written  work  ?  The 
pupil's  knowledge  of  analysis  and  of  parsing  will  help  answer 
question  1.  He  will  finally  decide  that  the  error  is  in  handfuls 
or  handsful.  He  has  used  a  noun  incorrectly.  The  error  is 
evidently  not  one  of  person,  gender  or  case.  It  is  in  the  use  of 
number,  the  singular  or  the  plural.  The  plural  is  required  but 
there  is  an  error  in  the  form  of  the  noun. 

Allow  him  now  to  consult  his  grammar  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. He  looks  in  the  index.  He  turns  to  the  pages  marked 
nouns,  and  to  the  section  heading,  plurals.  Here  he  finds  that 
compound  words  ending  in  ful,  add  s  to  the  complete  word  to 
form  the  plural.  He  should  now  be  requested  to  look  in  the 
dictionary  for  confirmation  of  this  particular  formation.  He 
now  corrects  the  original  sentence ;  saying  or  writing  handful 
is  a  compound  noun  therefore  it  forms  its  plural  by  adding  s 
to  the  complete  word.  For  further  application  he  is  requested 
to  observe  and  pick  out  in  his  reading  exemplifications  of  this 
principle. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  other  expressions  violating 
any  of  the  25,  7A  grammar  self-criticism  code  directions. 

2.  Each  of  the  pupils  was  praised  for  (his  their)  self-gov- 
ernment deportment. 

3.  I  am  positive  it  was  (he  him)  who  received  the  highest 
rating. 

4.  The  basket  ball  champions  must  have  been  (we  us)  for 
we  won  every  game. 

5.  (Who  Whom)  are  we  to  play  to-day? 

6.  I  and  you  have  lost  their  way. 

7.  The  deer  at  eve  had  drunk  ( her  his  their)  fill. 

8.  I  saw  him  do  it,  I,  myself. 

9.  It  was  their's.     Who's  hat  is  this? 

10.  You  should  all  stand  (erect  erectly). 

11.  The  rose  smells  (sweet  sweetly). 

12.  This  is  (an  a)  historical  fact. 

13.  This  is  (a  an)  union. 

14.  What  kind  (of  a,  of)  pencil  do  you  prefer?  [Also  for 
pair  sort.] 

15.  The  boy  re-appeared  (quick  quickly.) 

16.  Of  the  twins,  Michael  is  the  tallest. 

17.  Of  the  three  works  of  fiction,  I  found  David  Copper- 
field,  the  more  interesting. 

18.  I  know  that  what  you  want. 

19.  What  difference  do  you  notice  between  the  wliats  in 
these  two  sentences  ? 

Give  him  what  he  wants. 
Ask  him  what  he  wants. 

20.  John  told  his  teacher  in  1492  (that)  Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

21.  One  evening  the  poet  wrote  in  the  morning  how  brightly 
shines  the  sun.  \ 

22.  Benjamin  Franklin  walked  with  a  roll  of  bread  along 
the  streets. 

23.  The  organ  grinder  with  the  right  hand  only  played  the 
different  tunes. 

24a.  Dictate  a  paragraph.  Request  pupils  to  insert  the 
punctuation. 

24b.     Punctuate  given  phrases  with  commas. 
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In  the  morning.     We  go  to  work. 


24c. 

25.     Punctuate 


Tom  why  Tom  can't  sing  a  note 
Our  fathers  God  to  thee 
Author  of  Liberty 
To  thee  we  sing 

0  Sleep  it  is  a  gentle  thing 
Child  says  teacher  where 
Are  you  eyes 

Children  you  are  very  quiet 

1  repeat  it  Sir  we  must  fight 
Sail  on  O  Union 

Thou  hast  taught  me  Silent  River 
Listen  my  children  and  you  shall  hear 
Friends  Romans  countrymen  lend  me  your  ears 

7A :— COMPOSITION 

In  teaching  the  habituation  of  self-criticism  by  pupils  through 
a  re-reading  of  what  he  has  just  written,  teachers  will  find 
Gray's  Deficiencies  in  Reading  Ability,  just  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath,  an  aid  in  solving  many  class  room  problems.  Chapter 
XII  on  associations  as  required  in  the  reading  act  is  a  splendid 
scientific  analysis  of  reading  ability.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Gray's 
discussion  on  pages  223-4  of  Trabuls's  completion  test  and 
Green's  association  test  will  be  of  use  also  in  discovering  the 
causes  of  errors  in  writing  words  as  well  as  in  reading  words. 
What  are  the  abilities  fundamental  to  composition  work,  to 
language  relations  and  to  vocabulary?  These  multiple  associa- 
tions in  reading  if  properly  taught  should  greatly  help  the 
pupil  to  reproduce  orally  or  in  writing  wbat  he  has  read.  This 
in  turn  leads  to  correct  grammatical  expression  at  other  times. 
Hence  the  need  of  such  a  text  book  as  Gray's  Diagnosis  and 
Remedies  for  Deficiencies  in  Reading. 

7A:— VOCABULARY  AND  OTHER  TESTS 

In  Brook's  Improving  Schools  by  Standardized  Tests,  just 
published  by  Houghton-Mifflin  are  many  aids  for  teachers 
In  reading  in  the  upper  grades  Supt.  Brooks  has  on  pages  219- 
220  "exercise  to  make  the  job  of  learning  the  meanings  of 
familiar  words  a  pleasant  game  instead  of  a  monotonous  task." 
The  device  is,  "that  instead  of  hunting  in  the  dictionary  for  the 
definition  of  words,  the  pupils  are  given  the  definition  below 
the  selection  and  then  they  read  to  find  the  word  the  definition 
fits." 

The  idea  of  Dr.  Brooks  will  greatly  help  the  pupils  to  de- 
velop their  vocabulary.  It  also  develops  concentration  and  keen 
observation.  See  also  the  solving  of  puzzle-element  words  on 
page  222.  The  general  discussion  of  tests  in  this  very  practical 
book  reveals  what  methods  the  teacher  must  follow  to  improve 
instruction  or  terms  of  standardized  test  results.  In  reading, 
Dr.  Buckingham,  in  his  introduction,  says  that  while  rate  and 
comprehension  are  measured  directly  they  also  condition  the 
acquiring  of  taste,  attitude  and  appreciation. 

An  extremely  interesting  chapter  in  this  narration  of  actual 
experience  of  a  periodical  testing  program  is  devoted  to  what 
the  teachers  arid  the  pupils  had  to  say  about  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  tests. 


MORNING. 
I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill ; 
The  air  was  cooling  and  so  very  still, 
That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride, 
Pull  droopingly,  in  slating  curve  aside, 
Their  scanty-leaved,  and  finely  tapering  stems, 
Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn, 
The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new  shorn, 
And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook,  sweetly  they  slept 
On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 
A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 
Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves ; 
For  not  the  faintest  motion  could  be  seen 
Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

A  bush  of  May  flowers  with  the  bees  about  them ; 
Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  without  them  ; 
And  let  a  lush  laburninn  oversweep  them. 
And  let  long  grass  grow  round  the  roots,  to  keep  them 
Moist,  cool,  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violet^. 
That  they  may  hind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 

John  Keats 

c 

TO  A  WATERFOWL 

Whiter,  'midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  path  to  do  thee  wrong 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone   wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere; 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And    soon   that   toil    shall    end; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone — the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  svvaJlow'd  up  thy  form,  yet  on  my  heart 

Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

W.  C.  Bryant. 
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7B:— GRAMMAR   PLAN   BY   WEEKS 

One  of  the  cliief  values  to  the  pupil  of  learning  technical 
grammar,  apart  from  the  logical  reasoning  and  attitude  it  de- 
velops, is  the  training  in  and  formation  of  a  grammatical  habit 
of  using  correctly  and  immediately  both  in  oral  and  vk^ritten 
expression  the  facts  observed  and  the  principles  recognized. 

It  will  help  the  teacher  if  she  will  place  on  a  chart  before  the 
scholars'  constant  view,  the  7B  grammar  code  for  self-criticism 
and  self-correction,  published  in  the  Teachers'  Monograph 
Nov.,  1922.  Please  read  also  carefully  the  article  on  7A  Gram- 
mar in  this  issue. 

If  pupils  are  taught,  as  George  J.  Smith  tells  us  in  his  editors' 
notes  for  Teachers  in  Longmans'  English  Grammar  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  publishers),  that  the  child  should  first  see  (1) 
what  a  word  does  and  then  (2)  infer  what  it  is,  better  results 
from  passing  will  follow.  Dr.  Smith  says,  "the  keynote  to  any 
profitable  system  of  teaching  grammar  is  therefore  not  because" 
(page  323).  For  example,  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Abbott's  How  to 
Tell  the  Parts  of  Speech,  "first  let  the  pupil  give  the  facts  and 
then  let  him  infer  or  deduce  the  answer  from  the  facts." 

John  is  my  friend. 

"John  is  the  name  of  a  particular  or  individual  person,  there- 
fore it  is  a  proper  noun.  The  mental  process  of  giving  the 
fact  and  then  deducing  the  answer  from  the  facts  as,  John  is  a 
proj^er  noun  because  it  is  the  name  of  an  individual  person  is  a 
difl:erent  mental  process.  It  places  the  emphasis  on  the  name 
and  not  on  the  function."  See  page  324  of  Longmans'  English 
Grammar.  With  this  caution  in  passing  there  is  another  in 
analysis.  A  careful  reading  of  your  course  of  study  shows  that 
in  6A  the  analysis  is  (1)  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  sentence, 
(a)  subject,  (b)  predicate;  (2)  (a)  words  modifying  the  sub- 
ject, (b)  words  modifying  the  predicate;  (3)  three  kinds  of 
sentences  with  reference  to  form  of  statement,  normal  or  ex- 
clamatory. In  2,  the  confusing  of  the  use  of  adverb  with  ad- 
jective in  ever\'-day  expressions  is  avoided  through  direct 
practice. 

In  6B,  the  analysis  is  mainly  of:  (1)  sentences  with  a  slightly 
inverted  order  of  the  elements;  (2)  the  complement  element: 
(3)  adverbial  or  adjective  modifiers;  (4)  determining  the  cor- 
rect use  of  common  prepositions;  (5)  determining  the  correct 
use  of  common  conjunctions. 

7A  adds  to  the  above,  (1)  the  recognition  and  picturing  by 
diagram — phrases;  (2)  adjectives  modifying  nouns:  (3)  adjec- 
tives modifying  pronouns  ;  (4)  nouns  according  to  (a)  construc- 
tion; (b)  relation:  subject,  complement  direct  address,  apposi- 
tive,  possessive  case,  apposition,  direct  object  of  verb,  indirect, 
governed  by  preposition,  apposition  with  an  object. 

In  7B  the  pupil's  instruction  in  analysis  must  provide  besides 
the  foregoing : 

(1)  adverbs,  relating  to  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives;  (2) 
clauses,  adjective,  adverbial;  (3)  clauses  as  to  position;  (4) 
verbs  used  with  auxiliaries;  (5)  position  of  adverbs. 

This  summary  of  parsing  and  this  grade  outline  of  analysis 
should  be  your  guides,  together  with  the  7B  code  in  self-criti- 
cism, correction  and  revision  of  composition  found  in  Nov.  1922 
Monographs  page  33. 

These  three  tabulations  will  assist  each  pupil  wonderfully 
in  oral  and  written  expression  if  he  is  guided  daily  through  prac- 
tical usage.    Then  technical  or  formal  grammar  knowledge  and 


study  will  immediately  function  in  proper  relationships  to  meet 
a  need  of  the  pupil.  There  will  be  a  correct  response  to  a  self- 
realized  problem. 

The  7B  plan  by  weeks  follows:  Granimer  1.  He  begun  it. 
The  pupil,  by  inspection,  discovers  subject  is  correct,  object  is 
correct ;  the  verb  needs  correction.  He  takes  out  his  grammar, 
looks  at  the  list  of  irregular  verbs,  notes  the  principal  parts  of 
begin ;  the  past  tense  is  needed ;  therefore  began  which  is  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  and  which  is  always  used  without  an 
auxiliary  is  the  proper  word  to  use.  He  revises  the  sentence  to 
— He  began  it. 

He  searches  his  dictionary  for  a.  second  authority.  He  reads 
literature  and  picks  out  and  copies  equivalent  or  similar  expres- 
sions. •  A  chart  is  made  with  the  correct  model  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  class.  A  game  may  be  played  using  began  several 
times.  The  pupil  is  requested  to  use  began  frequently  in  sen- 
tences in  his  recitations.  The  teacher  does  the  same  in  her  own 
talks  to  the  pupils. 

The  rule  or  guide  is  then  cited.  Grammar  Code  is  then 
copied  in  the  student's  note  book,  as  follows : 

Correct  the  irregular  verb ;  the  form  is  wrong. 

Grammar  2.     If  I  (was  were)  you. 

I  wish  I  ( )  you. 

3.  (Shall  will)  I  go? 

4.  I   (shall  will)   fall  on  the  icy  street. 

5.  (Can  may)  I  leave  the  room? 

6.  If  he  (might  could)  see  me. 

7.  He  told  me  where  the  subway  was. 

8.  John  writes  a  letter  and  told  his  brother  about  it. 

9.  The  roses  smell  (sweet  sweetly).  He  arrived  (safe 
safely). 

10.  Only  he  will  be  promoted  if  he  studies.  Is  "only" 
in  the  best  place?  Rewrite  the  sentence.  What  is  the  rule  for 
the  precise  use  of  only  or  alone.  Shall  we  three  only  meet  at 
the  school? 

11.  Wanted  a  furnished  room  by  a  gentleman,  size  12  by 
10  feet.  A  little  humor  is  appreciated  by  the  pupils.  Many 
amusing  sentences  can  be  quoted  showing  violations  of  this 
rule  11. 

12.  John  went  to  the  left  and  left  the  room.  He  said  to 
him  that  he  liked  him. 

13.  Request  pupils  to  write  a  sentence  in  the  simple  present 
tense.  Then  charge  it  to  (1)  progressive  form  same  tense;  (2) 
emphatic  fonn. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  select  a  paragraph  from  their  readers  and 
prove  that  the  use  of  the  same  tense  becomes  non-interesting. 

14.  The  rule  is,  "Introduce  more  variety  in  the  use  of 
phrases."  Ask  the  pupils  to  (1)  expand  modifier  to  phrases,  (2) 
contract  clauses  into  phrases. 

15.  16,  17.  18,  19,  20. — After  the  class  compositions  have  been 
written  and  collected,  redistribute  them  to  other  pupils  and  ask 
them  to  pick  out  expressions  violating  Code  Rule  15.  The  next 
set  of  compositions  should  be  revised  for  Code  16,  and  in  each 
succeeding  week  a  new  code  rule  should  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
correct  expression.  Appoint  class  critics  to  watch  for  violations 
of  the  code,  during  all  recitations  and  to  note  these  errors  for 
correction  during  the  language  period. 
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7B.     COURSE   OF  STUDY   IN  READING 

Extensive  Reading  is  required  in  Grades  6A  to  8B.  Books 
extending  the  pupils'  knowledge  are  mentioned.  Training  in 
Silent  Reading  in  8B  specifies  the  reading  of  excerpts  from 
timely  periodicals,  newspapers  or  books.  Train  your  pupil 
to  search  the  daily  newspapers  for  items  of  value  and  interest 
for  class  room  use. 

Informational,  historical,  literary,  geographical,  scientific  or 
civic  clippings  should  be  carefully  collected  and  filed.  The 
following  on  Army  Insignia  has  proved  very  interesting  to 
children. 

7B— ENGLISH    READING    AND    COMPREHENSIVE 

TEST 

CAN    YOU   TELL? 

By  R.  J.  and  A.  W.  BODMER 
What  Inspired  Our  Army  Insignia 

Most  of  us  are  now  familiar  with  the  insignia  worn  by  our 
army  officers  and  an  interesting  tale  has  been  woven  about 
the  selection  and  origin  of  the  various  marks.  The  story 
begins  with  a  two-barred  fence,  near  a  group  of  trees.  One 
of  these  is  a  sturdy  oak  and  another  a  silver  poplar,  the  tree 
which  grows  to  greatest  heights  in  our  forests.  Above  this 
tree  flies  an  American  eagle.  It  is  night  and  the  stars  look 
down  upon  the  scene. 

The  first  step,  or  first  rank,  of  a  commissioned  officer  is 
climbing  the  first  bar  of  the  fence,  and  is  denoted  by  the  one 
bar  on  a  first  lieutenant's  shoulder.  Another  step  up  and  the 
officer  has  his  foot  on  the  second  bar  of  the  fence — the  two 
bars  surmounted  being  indicated  by  the  two  bar  mark  of  the 
captain.  The  next  stage  of  the  climb  upward  is  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  rank  of  major,  denoted  by  the  gold  oak 
leaf  on  the  shoulder,  has  been  reached.  In  order  to  go  higher 
the  candidate  for  higher  rank  must  now  surmount  the  tall  sil- 
ver poplar,  and  when  he  has  done  so  he  is  entitled  to  wear 
the  silver  leaf  of  the  lieutenant  colonel.  The  eagle  soaring 
over  the  treetops  indicates  the  rank  of  colonel — the  silver  eagle 
being  worn  by  officers  of  that  rank.  The  stars  are  the  high- 
est of  all  things  to  be  noted  in  the  scene,  and  so  the  stars 
have  been  selected  to  designate  the  different  ranks  of  generals ; 
one  star  for  brigadier  general,  two  stars  for  major  general, 
three  stars  for  lieutenant  general,  and  four  stars  for  general 
in  chief  of  the  United  States  army. 

Require  the  students  to  reproduce  the  main  facts. 

7B— CLASS   BULLETIN   BOARD. 

We  should  gleam  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  psychology  of 
curiosity,  crowd  interest,  change  of  content  in  arranging  our 
class  room  bulletin  board  to  improve  the  essentials  of  the 
grade  and  topics  of  permanent  or  current  interest.  Every 
newspaper  has  an  outdoor  bulletin  board,  so  that  all  who  run 
or  stand  may  get  the  headlines.  Watch  the  enormous  crowds 
gathered  outside  newspaper  offices  getting  the  up-to-the- 
minute  particulars  of  current   events  and   recent  happenings. 

Utilize  these  human  instincts  in  your  own  class.  In  a  future 
issue  of  Teachers  Monographs  we  shall  give  a  full  plan  for 
term  using  bulletin  or  news  of  importance  boards.  Bill  boards 
are  often  illustrated.  Why  not  yours?  Here  is  one  inter- 
esting circular  on  reading.  Posters  may  also  be  used  occa- 
sionally, covers  from  magazines,  rotogravures  or  other  prints. 


8A-8B  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH 

The  new  course  of  study  in  English  calls  for:  A.  Friendly 
Letters;  B.  Useful  Business  Letters.  In  preparing  your  term 
plan  for  one  letter  a  week,  devote  the  first  and  third  weeks 
of  each  month  to  A,  and  the  second  and  fourth  to  B. 

There  is  a  new  text  book.  Business  English  Practice,  by 
John  B.  Opdycke,  1st  Assistant  in  the  English  Department  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  (Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
publishers),  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  7A  to  9B  grades. 

It  has  the  theory,  illustrations  and  practical  work.  It  con- 
tains a  splendid  index  of  business  English  and  business  corre- 
spondence, with  excellent,  up-to-date  model  letters. 

8A-8B:   READING   LIST. 

Historic,  patriotic,  literary. 

Promised  Land  by  Mary  Antin,  Verse  for  Patriots  by  J.  Broadhurst, 
Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty  by  W.  H.  Taft,  An  American  in  the  Mak- 
ing by  M.  E.  Ravage,  The  New  Citizenship  (Pageant)  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye,  From  AHen  to  Citizen  by  E.  A.  Steiner,  My  Country  by  G.  A. 
Turkington,  World  War  and  its  Consequences  by  William  H.  Hobbs, 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  Brand  Whitlock,  From  Midshipman  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral by  Rear  Admiral  Fiske,  Land  of  Fair  Play  by  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
Our  Military  History  by  Leonard  Wood,  The  Military  Obligations  of 
Citizenship  by  Leonard  Wood,  Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Foes  of  our  Own  Household  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  This  Great  American  Republic  by  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
Their  True  Faith  and  Allegiance  by  Gustavus  Ohlinger,  Talks  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt  by  John  J.  Leary,  The  Great  Adventure  of 
Panama  by  P.  Bunau  Varilla,  The  Art  of  Fighting  by  Rear  Admiral 
Fiske,  Handbook  of  American  Government  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Story 
of  the  Constitution  by  Rossiter  Johnson,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Kansas 
City  Star  Editorials,  My  Brother  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  Corinne 
Roosevelt  Robinson,  Sea-Power  in  the  Pacific  by  Hector  G.  Bywater, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Citizen  by  Jacob  Riis,  Making  of  an  American  by 
Jacob,  Riis,  When  We  Were  Young  by  Mary  Fanny  Young,  Unguarded 
Gates  (a  poem)  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Panama  Gateway  by  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop,  Victory  at  Sea  by  Admiral  Sims,  Gibson  Upright  by  Booth 
Tarkington,  Winning  the  West  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Naval  War  of 
1812  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Letters  to  His  Children  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  and  all  other  books  of  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
the  author. 

8A:   Data  for  Composition  on  School  and  Life  Integrity 

The  Successful,  the  Failures,  the  Breakdowns. 

The  teacher  informs  the  class,  we  are  going  to  discuss  and 
write  on  a  topic  of  supreme  importance  to  everybody  here.  I 
shall  allow  the  presenter  of  the  best  discussion  to  prepare  an 
outline  as  a  model  and  place  it  on  the  blackboard  for  inspec- 
tion and  approval. 

Questions  that  Aid  in  Starting  the  Presentation. 

Why  do  some  people  commit  crimes  ? 

Why  do  some  people  ofTend  others  ? 
.  Why  do  some  people  make  blunders? 

Wliy  are  some  people  so  lazy?  forgetful?  careless? 

What  is  meant  by  a  trait  ? 

What  is  meant  by  personality  ? 

What  habits  do  you  deem  most  commendable  in  a  boy  or 
girl? 

What  tendencies  to  behavior  should  be  encouraged? 

What  tendencies  to  behavior  should  be  repressed? 

Name  the  five  most  worthy  characteristics  of  your  favorite 
teacher. 

Name  the  five  most  worthy  characteristics  of  your  best  friend. 
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PURVEYORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,   YOUNG  AMERICA 

For  thirty  years  outfitters  of 
America's   best   Playgrounds 


Write  for  Catalog  and  any  Special  Counsel 


^.y^^^^oAPc^  i'^^Sm. 


Recreation 

CHICOPEE 


Engineers 

MASS. 


*First  it  was  the  Base  Ball  only;  Now  we  cover  the  World  of  Sport* 


What  do  you  think  are  your  own  best  qualities? 

What  do  you  think  you  lack  to  secure  success? 

What  lessons  or  exercises  or  models  have  developed  you 
most? 

What  talks,  or  ideals,  or  ways  do  you  believe  would  still 
further  improve  your  character  and  habits? 

How  do  you  think  petty  thievery  should  be  punished? 

How  do  you  think  petty  thievery  should  be  prevented? 

How  would  you  attempt  to  implant  honesty  of  mind,  deed 
and  desire  in  a  friend  under  your  care? 

The  same  for  diligence;  for  observation;  for  concentration? 

What  pocket  money  do  you  receive  for  expenses? 

How  would  you  encourage  thrift  in  a  cousin  of  your  own 
age? 

Do  you  keep  a  budget  of  your  receipts  and  expenses? 

Define  integrity.  Write  a  description  of  some  j>erson  you 
know  whom  you  respect  for  his  integrity. 

What  is  your  idea  of  truthfulness?  Give  an  example  of  its 
application  in  (a)  the  class  room;  (b)  at  games  in  the  yard; 
Cc)  on  the  streets;  (d)  in  recitations;  (e)  in  assigned  home 
tasks. 

Why  do  employers  ask  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  (1)  up- 
right, (2)  honest,  (3)   faithful? 

Would  you  like  to  receive  a  character  test — normal,  like  a 
diploma,  when  you  graduate,  showing  that  you  have  fine 
ethical  standards  and  a  trustworthy,  dependable  character? 

Do  you  pass  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the  school  as  quietly 
when  not  watched  as  when  under  direct  supervision?  Are 
you  quiet  when  your  teacher  is  out  of  the  room? 

Are  you  learning  pupil  government,  that  is  the  government 
of  Yourself,  bv  Yourself,  for  Yourself? 


Do  you  advise  your  comrades  to  do  the  same? 

How  would  you  reform  a  bad  boy  of  your  class  ? 

How  many  chances  would  you  give  him? 

What  punishment  would  you  think  would  be  best  for  him 
now  and  for  his  future  life? 

What  advice  would  you  give  a  boy  so  that  he  could  keep 
out  of  trouble? 

What  kind  of  boys  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

Of  all  the  great  men  you  have  rea"d  or  heard  of,  which  one 
do  you  intend  to  follow  as  an  ideal  or  example? 

Does  lying  ever  pay? 

Does  dishonesty  ever  pay? 

Does  unfaithfulness  ever  pay? 

Is  it  your  ambition  to  be  honest,  as  Lincoln  was  called  Hon- 
est Abe  ? 

Your  pupils  may  suggest  other  questions  as  well.  An  ex- 
cellent exercise  m  composition  will  result,  but  far  beyond  this 
in  importance  will  be  the  formation  of  ethical  ideas  for  con- 
duct that  will  unconsciously  instill  in  your  pupils  a  firm 
purpose  to  act  and  think  according  to  the  standards  of  integ- 
rity, need  for  success  and  happiness  so  necessary  in  school,  in 
business  and  in  community  relations. 

Associate  Superintendent  Clarence  E.  Meleney  is  prepanng 
a  syllabus  on  integrity  and  standards  of  right  living.  He  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  teachers. 

The  editor  of  Teachers  Monographs  will  willingly  pub- 
lish any  model  composition  written  by  pupils  from  the  data  fur- 
nished above.  Kindly  watch  if  the  dynamic  traits  of  character 
and  personnel  are  improved  by  compositions  of  this  kind.  A  test 
of  this  kind  is  character  up-building  and  in  integrity-achieve- 
ment ranks  equal  with  intelligent  tests  for  intelligent  quotients 
and  accomplishment  scores. 
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8A  CODE  OF  SELF-CRITICISM  AND  CORRECTION 
IN  COMPOSITION 

8.-^  Grammar  Code. 

L'se  a  conjunction  here. 

Use  a  coordinating  conjunction  here. 

Use  a  subordinating  conjunction  here. 

Select  a  different  conjunction. 

This  sentence  needs  a  better  arrangement. 

This  modifier  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

This  phrase  is  in  the  wrong  position. 

This  clause  is  in  the  wrong  position. 

This  corresponsive  conjunction  is  in  the  wrong 
position. 

This  corresponsive  conjunction  needs  its  co- 
worker. 


A  Gram. 
X  Gram. 
X  Gram. 
X  Gram. 
X  Gram. 
X  Gram. 
X  Gram. 
X  Gram. 
X  Gram. 


X  Gram.  10. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

S. 
6. 

7. 


X   Gram.   11.  Rearrange  this  sentence  to  get  clearer  thought. 

X   Gram.  12.  Correct  this  error  in  syntax. 

X  Gram.   13.  Change  the  structure  to  this  sentence. 

X   Gram.   14.  You  use  too  many  sentences  of  the  same  kind 

or  length. 

X   Gram.  15.  Use  a  compound  sentence  here. 

X   Gram.   16.  Use  a  complex  sentence  here. 

X   Gram.   17.  Change  this  to  a  simple  sentence. 

X   Gram.   18.  Choose  a  better  word. 

X  Gram.   19.  Transpose  the  order  of  these  sentences. 

X  Gram.  20.  Is  this  meaning  clear? 

X   Gram.  21.  Is  this  sentence  structure  correct? 

8A— A  MODEL  BUSINESS  LETTER 

Dictated  by  —  — Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

December  23,  1921. 

Mr.- 

■ Avenue 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

My  dear  Mr. 

Your  letter  of  December  21st  was  handed  to  me  for  atten- 
tion. In  response  to  }Our  request  I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
you  a  copy  of  our  edition  of  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  I  trust 
that  you  will  find  this  book  suited  to  your  needs  and  that  you 
will  favor  us  with  an  order  for  the  same. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me  in  the  past 
and  with  best  wishes  for  a  happy  holiday  season,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  TEST  8B. 

Write  at  top  of  the  first  page  of  your  answer  paper:  a,  your 
name,  b.  your  present  room,  c.  P.  S.  No. 

1.     Answer  both  A  and  B. 

When  the  great  French  general,  Marshall  Joffre, 
visited  the  United  States  in  1917,  the  school  children 
of  one  city  presented  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  be  spent  for  the  French  war  orphans  whose  fathers 
had  died  in  the  war.  The  mayor's  daughter  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  children. 
A.  Give  the  syntax  of  each  of  the  following  from  the 
above  passage:  (A,  B)  ttvo  subordinate  clauses 
(C)  an  infinitive,  (D)  a  prepositional  adverbial 
phrase,  (E)  an  intransitive  verb.     (10) 


B.     Analyze  the  second  sentence  in  the  above  passage.  (10) 
2.     Answer  either  A  or  both  B  and  C. 

A.  Account  for  each  of  the  following  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. 

(1)  the  use  of  the  capital  letters  in  French  and  United 
States;  (2)  the  commas  before  and  after  Marshall 
Joifre;  (3)  the  commas  after  1917;  (4)  the  apos- 
trophe in  mayor's.     ( 10) 

B.  Show  clearly  by  division  of  syllables  and  accent 
marks  the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  of  five  of 
the  following  words :  guardian,  theater,  poem,  gov- 
ernment, earned,  geography,  mischievous,  aeroplane, 
licorice,  pumpkin.     (5) 

C.  Write  the  word  or  words  for  which  each  of  Hve  of 
the  following  is  the  abbreviation:  Acct.,  C.O.D., 
mdse.,  pp.,  f.o.b.,  etc.,  adv.,  v.t.,  M.D.,  D.S. 

3     Answer  A  B  or  C.     (20) 

A.  Imagine  that  a  friend  who  is  thinking  of  becoming  a 
Boy  Scout  has  written  asking  you  to  outline  the  ad- 
vantages which  you  think  are  to  be  derived  from 
being  a  member  of  a  Scout  organization.  Reply  to 
the  letter. 

B.  Write  a  letter  answering  the  following  advertisement : 
Wanted — ^An  office  boy  in  a  down  town  candy  store. 
$15.00  a  week.  Must  be  reliable,  neatly  dressed,  wil- 
ling to  work.  Address  R.  F.  Downs,  Manager,  Care 
H.  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Elsbree,  Illinois. 

C.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  telling  him  of  some  very 
interesting  event  in  your  school  life  this  term  and 
giving  the  details  that  you  thir'  .  will  make  your 
friend  enjoy  your  experience  as  he  reads  the  letter. 

SB  WORD  STUDY 

SB  Prefixes  :     be,  bi ;  hemi ;  semi ;  tri. 
Suffixes  :     il,  im ;  in ;  ior ;  ir ;  ure. 

Stems:     arch    (rule   government);   equ ;   grad,   gress;   pell, 
puis  ;  pend  ;  pos ;  sequ,  secut ;  trud ;  voc,  vok ;  pli,  plic. 
Prefixes 

be         beseech         bespangle         bestow 
bi         biped         bicycle     biplane 
hemi         hemisphere 

semi         semicircle         semiannual         semicolon 
tri         trident         tripod         triangle         triple 
triplicate 


Suffixes 
il 

im 
in 
ior 
ure 

Stems 
arch 

equ 


gradatim 


peril  mipenl 

verbatim 

within  herein  therein 
junior  senior  Savior 
pleasure         rapture         measure 


treasurer 


architect        archives 
archbishop 
equator         equation 


archangel        archipelago 


equatorial 


transgression 


grad-gress  gradual 

digress    digression    progress    progression 
ingress         egress         congress 

pell     puis  expel  repel  impel  expulsion 

repulsion        impulsion 
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8B— TESTS 

Arithmetic. 
Anszivr  the  first  four  questions  and  cignt  of  the  others. 

1 .  Copy  and  add  the  following  :  ( 5 )  469.25  ;  0379 ;  89.7 ;  32 ; 
;67:  4.786;  7.8798;  3977.4832;  86.275;  654.96;  71.8. 

2.  'Multiply  the  sum  of  3/5  and  2/3  by  5/8  and  divide  the 
)roduct  by  5/12  (5) 

3.  Divide  651.021  by  .3207     (5) 

4.  Find  the  fourth  term  in  the  following  proportion: 
[47:375::  125     (5) 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  12  planks  3  inches  thick,  16  feet  long 
ind  10  inches  wide  at  $85  per  Isl.     (10) 

6.  Find  in  gallons  the  capacity  of  a  cylindric  cistern  56 
nches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  deep.     (10) 

7.  A  commission  merchant  sells  6240  pounds  of  cheese  at 
19/  3/4  cents  per  pound;  what  sum  should  he  remit  to  his 
principal  if  his  commission  is  2J^%?     (10) 

8.  How  much  more  does  a  table  cost  marked  $16.50  with 
1  discount  of  20%  and  one  marked  $11.75  without  discount? 
(10) 

9.  A  man  sells  a  piano  for  $550,  receiving  $loO  m  cash,  he 
takes  a  90  day  note  with  interest  at  6^o  for  the  balance.  If  the 
[lote  is  discounted  immediately  at  a  bank,  what  is  the  net 
imount  received  for  the  piano?     (10) 

10.  .\  dairyman  sold  in  one  month  12,500  pounds  of  milk 
which  contained  3.5%  butter  fat,  at  35c.  a  pound  for  the  butter 
fat,  how  much  did  the  dairyman  receive?     (10) 

11.  How  would  you  find  the  income  from  a  certain  number 
Df  $100  Victory  bonds  bearing  W^fo  interest?     (10) 

12.  A  boy  lives  30  rods  south  from  a  certain  street  corner; 
the  schoolhouse  is  40  rods  west  from  the  same  corner.  How 
much  nearer  is  it  for  the  boy  to  go  diagonally  to  the  school- 
house  than  the  longer  way  around  the  corner?     (10) 

13.  A  rug  5  yards  long  and  3^/2  yards  wide  leaves  an  un- 
covered space  2K'  ^eet  wide  around  a  room;  what  is  the  floor 
area  of  the  room  in  square  feet?     (10) 

14.  Copy  and  complete  five  of  the  following  so  as  to  make 
them  correct  statements  :     ( 10) 

a.  The  dividend  divided  by  the  divisor  equals  the 

b.  One  of  the  two  equal  factors  of  a  number  is  called 


c.  To  change  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal 

d.  .A,n    expression    of    equality    between    two    ratios    is 

called  

e.  One   diiTerence   between   a   common    fraction   and   a 

decimal  fraction  is  


f.  The  writing  of  numbers  is  called 

g.  The  amount  paid  periodically  for  insurance  against 

loss  is  called  


POETRY— IB 

(Continued  from  page  50) 
In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep. 
And  often  through  my  curtains  peep. 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

And  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveler  in  the  dark. 


SCHWARZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS 

IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  COLD,  ITS  COLD" 


JEWELERS 


FOR  THE 


Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


Though  I  know  not  what  you  are, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

WHOLE  DUTY  OF  CHILDREN. 
A  cliild  should  always  say  what's  true. 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to. 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table. 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

Stevenson. 

POETRY— 2A 

{Continued  from  page  52) 
"Coo-oo !  Coo-oo !  Coo-oo ! 

Let  me  speak  a  word,  too! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 

From  little  yellow-breast?" 

"Caw !  Caw  !"  cried  the  crow ; 

"I  .should  like  to  know 
What  thief  took  away 

A  bird's  nest,  today?" 

"Cluck!  Cluck!"  said  the  hen; 

"Don't  ask  me  again, 
Why  I  haven't  a  chick 

Would  do  such  a  trick. 
We  all  gave  her  a  feather, 

And  she  wove  them  together. 
I'd  scorn  to  intnide 

On  her  and  her  brood. 
Cluck !  Cluck"  said  the  hen, 

"Don't  ask  me  again." 
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"Chirr-o-whirr !     Chirr-a-whirr ! 

All  the  birds  make  a  stir ! 
Let  us  find  out  his  name, 

And  all  cry,  'For  shame!'  " 

"I  would  not  rob  a  bird," 

Said  little  Mary  Green ; 
"I  think  I  never  heard 

Of  anything  so  mean." 

"It  is  very  cruel,  too,'' 

Said  little  Alice  Neal ; 
"I  wonder  if  he  knew 

How  sad  the  bird  would  feel  ?" 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head, 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed, 

For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  poor  little  yellow-breast. 

And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame,  ' 

He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

Lydia  M.  Child. 

POETRY— 2B 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
For  one  of  her  blue  china  eyes  has  dropped  out 

And  her  voice  is  asthmatic'ly  shrill. 
Then,  too,  I  observe  she  is  minus  her  feet, 

Which  causes  much  sorrow  in  Good-Children  Street. 

'Tis  so  the  dear  children  go  romping  about 

With  dollies  and  banners  and  drums, 
And  I  venture  to  say  they  are  sadly  put  out. 

When  an  end  to  their  jubilee  comes:  : 

Oh,  days  they  are  golden  and  days  they  are  fleet 

With  little  folk  living  in  Good-Children  Street! 

STORIES— 3A 

{Coutiniicd  from  page  56) 
for  it.''  And  proudly  she  sat  there  and  had  many  great 
thoughts.  ''I  almost  believe  I  am  the  child  of  a  sunbeam,  I  am 
so  fine.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sunbeams  are  always  looking 
for  me  here  under  the  water.  Ah  1  I'm  so  fine  that  my  mother 
cannot  find  me.  If  I  had  my  old  eye  which  broke  off,  I  think 
I  should  cry — but  no,  I  should  not  do  that.  It  is  not  good 
manners  to  cry." 

One  day  two  street  boys  were  grubbing  in  the  gutter.  There 
they  sometimes  found  old  nails,  strings,  and  other  such  treas- 
ures.    It  was  dirty  work,  but  they  took  great  delight  in  it. 

"Oh!"  cried  one,  who  had  pricked  himself  with  the  darning 
needle.    "There's  a  fellow  for  you.'' 

"I'm  not  a  fellow,"  said  the  darning  needle.  "I'm  a  young 
lady." 

But  nobody  listened  to  her.  The  sealii'^g  wax  had  come  ofif, 
and  she  had  turned  black.  But  black  makes  one  look  slender, 
and  she  thought  herself  finer  than  ever. 

"Here  comes  an  eggshell  sailing  along,''  said  the  boys.  They 
took  the  darning  needle  and  stuck  it  fast  in  the  shell. 

"White  walls  and  black  myself!  That  looks  well,"  said  the 
darning  needle.  "Now  one  can  see  me.  I  only  hope  I  shall 
not  be  seasick  and  break.''  But  she  was  not  seasick  at  all. 
"It  is  good  against  seasickness  to  have  a  steel  stomach  and  to 


remember  that  one  is  not  a  common  person.  The  finer  one  is, 
the  more  one  can  bear." 

"Crack!''  went  the  eggshell  as  a  wheel-barrow  went  over  her. 

"Goodness !  how  crushing  this  is !''  said  the  darning  needle. 
"Now  I  shall  become  seasick  after  all.     Oh!  I  am  breaking." 

But  she  did  not  break,  though  the  wheelbarrow  went  over 
her.     She  lay  there  at  full  length,  and  there  she  may  lie. 

STORIES— 4A 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

Then  she  carried  them  to  the  king  and  said,  "Which,  0 
wise  king,  are  the  real  flowers?" 

King  Solomon  looked  from  one  wreath  to  the  other  and  at 
first  seemed  puzzled.  Then  he  saw  a  bee  buzzing  at  the  window 
and  he  asked  that  the  window  be  opened. 

The  bee  flew  into  the  room.  It  lighted  on  the  real  flowers 
in  the  queen's  land.  "That  is  the  heal  wreath,"  said  King 
Solomon. 

Then  the  queen  of  Sliel>a  bowed  her  head  and  said,  "You 
are  indeed  a  wise  king." — Magee  Readers — Ginn  &  Co. 

STORIES— 5A 

{Continued  from  page  64) 
and  whispered  the  secret  into  the  earth.  Then  he  covered  it  up 
again,  and  went  away.  But  alas,  a  bed  of  reeds  sprang  up  from 
the  spot,  and  whispered  the  secret  to  the  grass.  The  grass  told 
it  to  the  tree-tops,  the  tree-tops  to  the  little  birds,  and  they  cried 
it  all  abroad. 

And  to  this  day,  when  the  wind  set  the  reeds  nodding  to- 
gether, they  whisj>er,  laughing,  "Midas  has  the  ears  of  an  ass! 
Oh,  hush,  hush !" 

This  story  is  by  Bryant. 

POETRY— 5B 

'  {Continued  from  page  66) 

They  wept — and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 

"In  heaven  we  shall  meet !" 
When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 

The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 
Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 

They  tracked  the  foot-marks  small : 
And  through  the  bracken  hawthorn  hedge. 

And  by  the  low  stone  wall ; 
And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed ; 

The  marks  were  still  the  same ; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost ; 

And  to  the  bridge  they  ca~me. 
They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 

Those  foot  marks,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank ; 

And  further  there  were  none! 
Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She  is  a  living  child  ; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 

LTpon  the  lonesome  wild. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 

And  never  looks  behind ; 
And  sings  a  solitaiy  song 

That  whistles  in  the  wind. 

William  Wordsworth. 
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World    War   and    other   miniature    Decorations 
Patent    Flexible   Military   Service   Ribbon    Bars 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 


15  JOHN  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Manufacturing  Specialty 
Jewelers 

Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society  Pins,  Rings 
and  Keys,  Medals,  Prize  and  Loving  Cups, 
Plaques  and  Trophies,  etc.      Lodge 
Jewels,  Charms,  Emblems,  But- 
tons, etc.     Made  to  order 
and  carried   in  stock. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  PER- 
TAINING TO  SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK 


Train  Your  Pupils  in  Silent  Reading      m. 

The  ^  I 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers   | 

By  I 

EMMA  MILLER  BOLENIUS  1 

7081C  Bolenius  Fourth  Reader  g 

7081D         "         Fifth   Reader  1 

7081E          "        -Sixth  Reader  m 

7351A         "         Teachers'  Manual  g 

Additions  to  the  List  for  1923  = 

TESTS—  I 

8247F  Terman's  Test   Material  1 

8247G  Terman's  Condensed  Guide  g 

8247H  Terman's  Abhreviated    Filing    Card  g 

8116      Terman's  Measurement  of  Intelligence  = 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING  | 

7980      Burroughs"  Nature  Near  Home — 7th  year.  P 

7754     Mills'  Being  Good  to  Bears — 4th  year.  g 

8060M  Foe's  Poems  and  Tales— 8th  year.  g 

6060S  Tappan's  Heroes  of  Progress — 8th  year  = 

FOR    TEACHERS—  | 

7141  Treeman's  Teaching   of  Hand   Writing  g 

7374  Stone's  Silent  and  Oral  Reading  g 

8104  Maxwell's  Observation   of  Teaching  g 

8115  Stratton's  Developing  of  Mental  Power  g 

8117  Thomas'  Training  for  Effective  Study  = 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN    COMPANY  | 

16  E.  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

The  System  of  Champions  , 

Open  Championship  Contest  under  the  auspices 
of  The  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion  at   New   London,    Conn.,   August   24,    1922. 

280  Words  a  Minute  Test  and  the  Championship  Trophy 

Wen    liv   Mr.   Xatlian   Bclirin, 
an   I.S.\.\C    PITMAN  writer 

240  Words  a  Minute  Test 

Won  by  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin, 
an  ISAAC   PITMAN  writer 

220  Words  a  Minute  Test 

Won   bv    Mr.    S.   Powsner. 
an   ISAAC   PITMAN  writer 

200  Words  a  Minute  Test 

W(in    bv    Mr.    J.    F.    Daly 
an  ISA.VC  PITMAN  writer 
In  every  instance  the  above  writer  broke  all  previous  records. 

Mr.    Behrin    qualified   in   the   200,   240   and   280   words    a    minute  test. 
Each  test   was  of  five   minutes'  duration  and  Mr.   Behrin  was  successful 
with  99.5  per  cent  accuracy  in  transcription. 
• 

Choose  the  system  of  champions,  the  system 
that  is  easiest  to  learn,  to  write  and  to  read.  It 
is  taught  in  practically  every  public  and  private 
school  in  New  York  City. 

Insist  on   Isaac   Pitman  Shorthand  Wherever  You  Study. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

IV rite   for   Particulars  of  a   Free   Correspondence    Course   for   Teachers. 


•        For    INTELLIGENCE    SURVEY   use 

THE  MYERS  MENTAL  MEASURE 

On  Supply  List,  No.  8244-L 

It  gives   Every   Child  a  Chance. 

It  is  Written  in  a  Universal  Language. 

It  is  a  Single  Continuous  Scale  for  All  Grades  and  Ages. 


An    Fxaminer's    Manxial    to    Accompany 
The   Myers    Mental    Measure 


MEASURING  MINDS: 

hy  CAROLINE  E.  MYERS  and  GARRY  C.  MYERS,  Ph.D. 

Head    of    Department    of    Psychology,    Cleveland    School    of    Education 


JUST   PUBLISHED 
By  the  same  authors 

Form  2  of  The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

To  alternate  with  the  first  form. 

A  Pantomime  Group  Intelligence  Test 

All    Pictures — Given    Without    Language 

Designed  for  kindergarten  to  Grade  Six  in  districts  where  there  are 
many  foreign  children.  Also  for  (oreign-speaking  adults  in  schools 
or    factories.      No   knowledge    of   spoken    English   is    necessary. 

Newson  &  Company,  Publishers 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 
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SPELLING?     OR   LEARNING   HOW 
TO   SPELL? 

There  is  a  difference.  ■  The  pupil  who  simply 
"studies  spelling"  may  rank  100%  (if  his  memory  is 
good  and  his  drill  has  been  constant).  He  may  spell 
"better  than  he  knows  how  to  spell,"  but  a  list  of 
unfamiliar  words  will  show  him  up.  Compare  him 
with  the  pupil  who  learns  how  to  spell  from  the 


LEWIS  COMMON-WORD  SPELLERS 


BOOK  ONE.     Grades  1-4.     Supply  Book  No.  7501-A 

The  Lewis  pupil  has  received  the  beneht  of  a  scien- 
tific teaching  plan.  Its  results  function  as  well  on 
new  strange  words  as  on  familiar  ones.  He  knows 
a  phonetic  word  when  he  sees  one,  for  his  whole 
first  year  has  been  spent  on  them.  The  hard  spots 
have  no  terrors  for  him ;  he  has  been  taught  to  deal 
with  them.  The  words  given  liim  are  those  em- 
ployed constantly  by  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
varying  activities. 


BOOK  TWO.     Grades  5-8.     Supply  Book  No.  7501-B 


It  is  worth  remembering,  too 

That  the  word  lists  represent  extensive  investi- 
gation of  words  constantly  in  use. 

That  actual  test  of  what  children  in  each  grade 
can  do  has  determined  the  gradation. 

That  they  present  a  series  of  standard  tests  to 
check  the  work  of  each  grade. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  Manhattan 


THE  ALEXANDER-DEWEY  ARITHMETIC 

The  socialized,  dramatized  recitations  make  this  an  entirely   new  kind   of  arithmetic.     Most   of  the   carefully 
graded  lessons  can  be  worked  out  by  the  pupil  alone.     Advance  work   is   presented   gradually   and   logically,   inter- 
spersed with  quantities  of  oral  and  written   exercises  and  reviews.      Grades   3-4,   No.   6293;    Grades   5-6,    No.    6294; 
Grades  7-8,  No.  6295.     Also  six  book  series,  beginning  with  Book  I  for  Grade  .3. 

HORACE  MANN  READERS 

Development  of  phonics,  freshness  of  material,  perfect  grading,  fine  Americanism  and  unmistakable  literary 
quality  characterize  the  Horace  Mann  Readers.  They  develop  the  power  to  read  independently  and  they  make 
children  think.  The  Teachers'  Manuals  explain  each  step  of  each  day's  lesson  for  the  first  three  years.  See  Supply 
List  for   item  numbers.     New   Primer,   No.  7196A;   New  First  Reader,  No.  7198A. 

ALEXANDER'S   NEW   SPELLING   BOOK 

The  New  York  City  Edition  includes  regular  second  year  work;  all  the  Memory  Gems;  Ayres'  Measuring 
Scale  and  Jones'  Hundred  Demons  in  each  book;  more  pictures;  extension  of  etymological  work;  dictation  exercises; 
dictionary  drills,  etc.     Grades  2-4,  No.  7453;  Grades  S-6,  No.  7454;  Grades  J-9,  No.  7455. 

WOODBURN  AND  MORAN'S  HISTORIES 

Introduction  to  American  History  tells  the  story  of  America's  European  beginnings  in  an  interesting 
and  authentic   narrative.     New  maps  and  illustrations;  teachers'    helps;    pronouncing   lists.      Grade   7A,    No.   6770. 

Elementary  American  History  and  Government,  revised  to  date,  emphasizes  our  country's  marvelous 
economic  and  industrial  development.  Treats  fully  the  World  War  and  problems  of  the  New  Reconstruction.  Thor- 
oughly  up-to-date.     Grades   8A-8B,   No.  6769. 


LONGMANS,    GREEN    &    CO.,    Publishers 

W.  R.  Crowley,  New  York  Representative,  SS  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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NOTEWORTHY  TEXT  BOOKS 

The  Ideal  History  Course 

Corney  and  Dorland's  Great  Deeds  of  Great  Men  4B 

Everett  Barnes's  Short  American  History  by  Grades 

Revised  Edition  Part  I  5A,   SB 

Revised  Edition  Part  II  6A,   6B 

Bourne  and  Benton's  Introductory  American  History 

Revised  and  Enlarged  7A 

Bourne  and  Benton's  History  of  the  United  States 

Revised  Edition  7B,   8A>   8B 

Cornman  and  Gerson's  Brief  Topical  Survey  of 

United  States  History — Revised  Edition  8A,  SB 

Winslow's  Geography  Series 

Revised 

The  Earth  and  Its  People  4B         The  United  States  5A,  5B 

Our  American  Neighbors  6A  Europe  6B 

Distant  Countries:    Asia,  Africa,  Australia  7B 

Mc  Venn's  Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct        Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle 

Books  I  and  II  Books  I  and  II 

For  Effective  Arithmetic  Teaching 

The  Watson  and  White  New  Modern  Arithmetics 

with   the 

Monroe  Standardized  Tests 

Primary 3A,  3B,  4A,  4B 

Intermediate   5A,  5B,  6A,  6B 

For  Upper  Grades 7A,  7B,  8A.  8B 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 
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Books  Added  to  New  York  List 

Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools 


ARITHMETIC 

6363 K-6     Krampner  and  Grady  Arithmetic  by  Grades: 
Eighth  Year  (8A-8B) 


GEOGRAPHY 


6485-1 
6485 -J 

7564-G 
761 5- A 
7722-A 


Brigham  and  McFarlane,  Essentials  of  Geography: 

Second    Book,   Part   One      (6B-7A) 
Second   Book,   Part  Two     (7B-8A) 


PENMANSHIP 

Healy.     System  of  Free  Arm  Movement: 

7021  Writing    Manual,    Part    One 

7022  Writing    Manual,    Part    Two 

7023  Writing  Manual.  Part  Three 

SPELLING 

Pearson  and  Suzzallo.     Essentials  of  Spelling: 

C2A-4B) 
(5A-6B) 
(7A-9B) 


7528-C 
7528-D 
7S28-E 


Lower  Grades 
Middle    Grades 
Higher  Grades 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


Turpin,  The  Rose  Primer.     (Group  B)   (1st  Year) 
Fox.     Indian  Primer.     (Group  B)    (2nd  Year) 
Baldwin.  Four   Great  Americans.   (Group  B)  (Fourth 


7889 


Reader — South 


Year) 
7888        Carpenter, 


New       Geographical       Reader — Europe 

(Group  B)     (Sixth  Year) 


Carpenter.  New        Geographical 

America    (Group    B)      (Sixth   Year) 
Hartwell.     Story  Hour  Readings,  Sixth  Year 

(Group  B)      (Sixth  Year) 
Hartwell.     Story  Hour  Readings,  Seventh  Year 
(Group  B)      (Seventh  Year) 
8060- F     Hartwell's  Story  Hour  Readings,  Eighth  Year 
(Group  B)      (Seventh  Year) 


7890- B 
7986- B 


American  Education  Series 

The  books  in  this  series  are  of  positive  practical  value  to  all  who  are  engaged  in    educational  work,  no  matter  what  the  form 
of  their   activity.      They   are   written    by   educational   authorities   and  based   upon     scientific    inquiry    and    professional    insight 

Every  Teacher's  Problems    (just  published) 

By  William  E.  .Stark,  Supcrintendeni  of  Schools,  Hackensack,  N.  7.,  368  pp $1.48 

In  this  latest  addition  to  the  American  Education  Series,  there  are  more  than  200  problems 
encountered  by  teachers  in  their  management  of  individual  pupils.  They  are  all  drawn  from 
real  life  and  are  so  varied,  so  vital,  so  specific  that  their  discussion  makes  a  wide  appeal.  The 
working  philosophy  of  education  evolved  from  this  study  cannot  fail  to  make  a  higher  type  of 
professional  service. 

The  Trend  in  American  Education 

B.v   Tames   Earl  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers   College.   Columbia   University $1.36 

In  this  volume  are  gathered  together  many  essays  and  addresses  of  this  distinguished 
educator,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools 

By    Marvi.n   .S.    I'lTTMAN.  State  Normal  College,    Ypsilanti,   Mick $1.40 

A  series  of  friendly  and  inspiring  letters  from  one  rural  school  teacher  to  another, 
presenting  the  most  approved  educational  theory  and  the  newer  problems  of  teaching, 
measurement  tests,  special  methods,  etc. 

Psychology  for  Teachers 

By  Daniel  Wolford  La  Rue,  State  Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa '. .  .      $1.40 

A  keenly  interesting  treatise  on  the  science  of  the  mind  written  in  plain,  everyday 
English  without  pedantic  mannerisms;  throughout,  the  teacher  is  shown  how  to  apply 
the  principles  to  teaching. 

The  Classroom  Teacher  at  Work  in  American  Schools 

By  George  D.  Straver.  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt, 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity           $1.48 

This  book  discusses  very  helpfully  those  larger  matters  of  school  teaching  and 
management  which  are  chiefly  of  an   administrative  character. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of  primary   colors  is  to  be  a  part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.    One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling    Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


Washes  and  Polishes 
Doesn't  Scratch  or  Scour 


CLEANS 
TEETH 

THE 
RIGHT 

WAY 


Protect  Young  Teeth  From 
Grit 

The  teeth  of  every  boy  and  girl  deserve  a  fair  show. 
Proper  care  in  childhood  helps  build  sturdy  bodies. 
These  are  precautions  you  can  teach  your  class  to  take. 

First,  choose  a  safe  dentifrice.  (The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
warns  against  harsh  grit  in  dentifrices^see  page  12,  Keep  Well 
Series  No.  13,  1921).  Avoid  dentifrices  containing  doubtful  com- 
pounds which  may  injure  tooth  enamel  and  mouth  tissues  and  cause 
regret  in  later  years. 

And  children  gladly  clean  their  teeth  regularly  with  Colgate's. 
Its  delicious  flavor  makes  tooth  brushing  a  welcome  treat  instead 
of  an  "I-hate-to"  task. 

Colgate's  Classroom  Helps  will  be  sent  to  teachers  without  charge 
once  during  a  school  year.  You  receive  enough  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  to  supply  each  of  your  pupils.  Included  are  reminder 
cards,  dental  lectures,  clever  jingles,  charts  and  other  practical 
material.     And  for  your  personal  use,  a  dainty  gift  box. 

Your   name   on   the   coupon   brings   your  supply. 

:  COLGATE   &  Co.                                  Dept.  407                                  199   Fullon   St.,   New   York    • 
:   I    am    a    teacher    in    the    School  I 


District  No No.   of   pupils  in   my   direct  charge    

Reference  (name  of  School  Superintendent  or  member  of  School  Board). 


Your    name    Town     ' 

Population   County    State   I 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge,  "Colgate's  Classroom  Helps."  ; 

(Write  here,  accurate  express  or  parcel  post  shipping  address,  stating  which.)  ; 


(This  offer  is  good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 


Trut/i  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Monufactw 
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THE  TEST  AND  STUDY 
SPELLERS 

Bring  to  the  pupil  words  he  actually  needs  to  use. 
Economize  time  and  effort  by  drilling  the  pupil 
only  on  those  words  he  cannot  already  spell. 
Furnish  the  teacher  with  definite  suggestions  for 
the  everyday  conduct  of  the  course  in  spelling,  such 
as  are  provided  by  no  other  series. 

Systematically  review  and  test  the  more  difficult 
words. 

By  DANIEL  STARCH,    Harvard  University,   formerly  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin,  and 

GEORGE   A.   MIRICK,   Harvard   University 


THE  ANDERSON 
ARITHMETICS 

are  the  books  for: 

An    understanding    of    the    value    of    arithmetical 
knowledge. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  habit  forma- 
tion. 

Organized,  purposeful  drill. 

The  development  of  accuracy  and  speed. 

Testing  the  progress  and  achievements  of  pupils. 

Self-reliance  gained  through  the  habit  of  frequent 
checking. 

By  ROBERT  F.   ANDERSON 
State   Normal   School,   West   Chester,   Pa. 

Just  adopted  for  exclusive  basal  use  in  the  State 
of  Texas  for  a  period  of  six  years 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


41  Union  Square,  West 


New  York  City 


BooRs    Tliat    Bring    Resultss 

ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 

By  the  Late  WM.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Formerly  Dist.  Supt.  of  Schools,  N.  Y.  C,  and  THOS.  H.  HUGHES, 

Prin.  P.  S.  No.  62,  Bronx. 

HOW  THESE  BOOKS  MAKE  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

1.  The  work  is  carefully  graded;  each  new  step  is  thoroughly  anticipated  by  drill  and  followed  by  practical  and 
interesting  problem  material. 

2.  The  authors  offer  no  substitute  for  drill  practice;  they  are  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mental operations  without  constant  and  ample  drill.  The  series,  from  the  first  book  through  the  last,  provides  a  plenti- 
ful amount  of  drill  work. 

3.  The  books  of  the  series  are  thoroughly  modern  in  problem  material,  and  tliey  are  especially  up-to-date  in  the 
business   application   of   percentage. 

4.  The  elimination  of  obsolete  material  and  method  and  the  practical  application  of  every  principle  in  problems  of 
social  value  are  in  accord  with  the  best  teaching  theory  and  practice,  with  ample  review  drill. 


LIST   No. 

6330 
6331 
6332 
6333 
6334 
6335 


Campbell  &   Hughes   Arithmetic — THIRD   YEAR,  3A-3B 

Campbell  &   Hughes   Arithmetic— FOURTH  YEAR,  4A-4B 

Campbell  &    Hughes   Arithmetic— FIFTH   YEAR,    5A-5B 

Campbell  &   Hughes  Arithmetic— SIXTH    YEAR,   6A-6B 

Campbell  &   Hughes  Arithmetic— SEVENTH    YEAR,    7A-7B 

Campbell  &    Hughes   Arithmetic— EIGHTH  YEAR,  8A-8B 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

Phone  Stuyvesant  5140         Represented  by  GEO.  C.  FIELD  and  JOSEPH  REICHERT  11  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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PERRY  AND  EICHMANN'S  GRAMMAR 

A  Natural  and  Logical  Development  of  Grammar 
With  a  Maximum  Amount  of  Drill 

BOOK  ONE:  THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE  BOOK 
INCLUDING    THE    ELEMENTARY    FUNCTIONING    OF    THE    WORD 
A  word  has  no  functional  significance  apart  from  the  sentence;  hence  the  study  of  gram-mar  should  begin  with  the  study  of  the  simple  sentence 

BOOK  TWn:   THE   PART  OF   SPEECH   BOOK 
INCLUDING  THE  ELEMENTARY  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  PHRASE 
Sentence  study  prepares  for  the  knowledge  of  word  functioning;  word    functioning    suggests    classification    of   words    into    parts    of    speech. 
Groups  of  zvonfs  expressing  single  relational  ideas  suggest  phrases. 

BOOK   THREE:    THE    VOICE-MOOD-TENSE    BOOK 
INCLUDING  THE  ELEMENTARY   FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  CLAUSE 
With  the  elementary  notions  of  grammar  well  established   (in  Books  I  and  II)   as  a  basis,  the  superstructure  may  be  built.     The  pupil  is 
now  prepared  to  take  up  a  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the  verb — the  pivotal  word  (THE  word)  of  every  language,  and  the  secret  of  its  genius; 
and  where  there  are  two  or  more  verbs  in  the  same  sentence  there  is  the  evidence  of  clatisc  functioning, 

BOOK  FOUR:  THE  VERBAL  BOOK 

INCLUDING  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  RELATION 

The   Verbal  is  the  departure  of  the  verb  in  assuming  functions  similar  to  those  performed  by  the   adjective  or  noun,   while  retaining  the 

form,  and  to  some  extent  the  characteristics  of  a  verb.     This  special  relationship  can  be  studied  effectively  by  pupils  who  have  mastered  the  voiCE- 

MOOD-TENSE  BOOK.     The  final  transition  to  the  study  of  other  types  of  relationship   in  agreement  and  government  is   next  provided  for  and  is  then 

easily  made. 

CHARLES      SCRIBNER'S      SONS 

597-599  Fifth   Avenue,  New  York 


NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

ADDED  TO  THE   NEW  YORK   LIST  FOR  1923 


McMURRY  &  PARKINS:    GEOGRAPHIES 


A  new  series  of  geographies — new  maps — new  illustrations.  Based  on  modern  methods  of  teaching.  Closely 
organized  on  the  Project  plan.  Easy  to  teach.  They  make  the  geography  hour  intensely  interesting  to  teachers 
and  pupils.     These  Geographies  Teach  Pupils  to  Think. 


WILSON:   EVERYDAY  MANNERS 


Teaches   correct   manners   and   conduct   for  every  possible  occasion.  Its  unique  illustrations  and  half  humorous 
style  drive  home  a  point  without  offending.     Reviewers  say,   "By   far  the   best  book   on  manners." 


O'SHEA  &  KELLOGG:  EVERYDAY  HEALTH 

This   new   two-book   health   series   presents   hygiene   attractively.     Text  and  illustrations  unite  to  develop  correct 
health   habits. 


WINSLOW:    ELEMENTARY   INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 


Treats  of  Book  and  Paper-Making,  Pottery,  Cement  and    Concrete,    Textiles,    Copper,    Iron,    Steel,    Soap,    Glass, 
etc.      Profusely   illustrated. 


BENEZET:   YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

This    history    of   the   war    was   written    for    pupils    who  were  not  old  enough  in   1914-17  to  know  what  the  war 
was  about.     Its  object  is  to  promote  permanent  peace. 


JUVENILE  HEALTH  BOOKS 


Health  pamphlets   for  younger  pupils,  attractively   illustrated. 


LISTER-MYERS:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PENMANSHIP  SCALE 

The    uniform    standard    for    measuring   results    in    penmanship. 
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LITERATURE— lA 
THE     PIG     BROTHER— lA 

There  was  once  a  child  who  was  untidy.  He  left  his  books 
on  the  floor,  and  his  muddy  shoes  on  the  table;  he  put  his 
fingers  in  the  jam-pots,  and  spilled  ink  on  his  best  pinafore; 
there  was  really  no  end  to  his  imtidiness. 

One  day  the  Tidy  Angel  came  intcf  his  nursery. 

"This  will  never  do !''  said  the  Angel.  "This  is  really 
shocking.  You  must  go  out  and  stay  with  your  brother  while 
I  set  things  to  rights  here." 

"I  have  no  brother !"  said  the  child. 

"Yes,  you  have,"  said  the  Angel.  "You  may  not  know  him, 
but  he  will  know  you.  Go  out  in  the  garden  and  watch  for 
him,  and  he  will  soon  come." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean!"  said  the  child,  but  he  went 
into  the  garden  and  waited. 

Presently  a  squirrel  came  along  whisking  his  tail. 

"Are  you  my  brother?"  asked  the  child.  The  squirrel  looked 
him  over  carefully. 

"Well,  I  should  hope  not!"'  he  said.  "My  fur  is  neat  and 
smooth,  my  nest  is  handsomely  made,  and  in  perfect  order, 
and  my  young  ones  are  properly  brought  up.  \\'hy  do  you 
insult  me  by  asking  such  a  question?" 

He  whisked  off,  and  the  child  waited. 

Presently  a  wren  came  hopping  by. 

"Are  you  my  brother?"  asked  the  child. 

"No,  indeed!"  said  the  wren.  "What  impertinence!  You 
will  find  no  tidier  person  than  I  in  the  whole  garden.  Not 
a  feather  is  out  of  place,  and  my  eggs  are  the  wonder  of  all 
for  smoothness  and  beauty.  Brother,  indeed !"  He  hoppved 
off,  rubbing  his  feathers,  and  the  child  waited.  By  and  by 
a  large  Tommy  Cat  came  along. 

"Are  you  my  brother?"  asked  the  child. 

"Go  and  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,"  said  the  Tommy  Cat 
haughtily,  "and  you  will  have  your  answer.  I  have  been 
washing  myself  in  the  sun  all  the  morning,  while  it  is  clear 
that  no  water  has  come  near  you  for  a  long  time.  .There  are 
no  such  creatures  as  you  in  my  family,  I  am  humbly  thankful 
to  say." 

He  walked  on,  waving  his  tail,  and  the  child  waited. 

Presently  a  pig  came  trotting  along. 

The  child  did  not  wish  to  ask  the  pig  if  he  were  his  brother, 
but  the  pig  did  not  wait  to  be  asked. 

"Hello,  brother!"  he  grunted. 

"I  am  not  your  brother!"  said  the  child. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are !"  said  the  pig.  "I  confess  I  am  not  proud 
of  you,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  members  of  our  family. 
Come  along,  and  have  a  good  roll  in  the  barnyard !  There  is 
some  lovely  black  mud  there." 

"I  don't  like  to  roll  in  mud !"  said  the  child. 

"Tell  that  to  the  hens !"  said  the  Pig  Brother.  "Look  at 
your  hands  and  your  shoes,  aH  your  pinafore !     Come  along 


1  say !  You  may  have  some  of  the  pig-wash  for  supper,  if 
there  is  more  than  I  want." 

"I  don't  want  pig-wash"  said  the  child,  and  he  began  to 
cry.     Just  then  the  Tidy  Angel  came  out. 

"I  have  set  everything  to  rights,"  she  said,  "and  so  it  must 
stay.  Now,  will  you  go  with  the  Pig  Brother,  or  will  you 
come  back  with  me,  and  be  a  tidy  child?" 

"With  you,  with  you !"  cried  the  cliild,  and  he  clung  to  the 
Angel's  dress. 

The  Pig  Brother  grunted  "Small  loss!"  he  said,  "There  will 
be  all  the  more  wash  for  me !"    And  he  trotted  off. 

THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER 

There_  was  once  a  Dog  who  lay  all  day  long  in  a  manger 
where  there  was  plenty  of  hay.  A  horse,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a 
goat  came  one  by  one  and  wanted  to  eat  the  hay.  The  Dog 
growled  at  them  and  would  not  let  them  have  so  much  as  a 
mouthful.  Then  an  Ox  came  and  looked  in,  but  then  the 
Dog  growled  at  him  also. 

"You  selfish  fellow,"  said  the  Ox,  "you  cannot  eat  the  hay. 
^^'hy  do  you  want  to  keep  it  all  to  yourself?" 

THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  LION— lA 

A  Lion  one  day  put  his  paw  upon  a  Mouse  who  was  picking 
up  some  crumbs  that  he  had  dropped. 

"O  please  sir,  don't  kill  me !"  cried  the  little  animal.  "If 
you  will  spare  my  life  I  will  do  as  much  for  you  some  time." 

The  Lion  smiled  and  let  him  go.  Now  after  some  time  some 
hunters  spread  a  net  in  the  woods  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Lion  ran  into  it  and  could  not  get  out.  The  mouse  heard  hiir* 
roar  and  ran  to  his  aid.  "Lay  still  a  while  and  I  will  help 
you,"  he  said.  Then  he  set  to  work  with  his  sharp  teeth  and 
soon  gnawed  the  net  to  pieces. 

"You  laughed  at  me  once,"  he  said,  "as  if  you  thought  I  was 
too  little  to  do  you  a  good  turn.  But  have  I  not  done  what  I 
promised  ?"' 

THE  THREE  BEARS— lA 

Not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  pleasant  wood  there  lived  three 
Bears.  They  were  kind,  good  Bears,  not  rude,  wild  fellows 
like  those  that  live  now,  and  they  had  built  for  themselves  a 
snug  little  house,  with  one  door  and  one  window,  and  a  wild 
vine  running  over  the  roof.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  them 
was  that  they  were  all  just  alike  except  in  size.  One  of  them 
was  a  little  wee  bear,  and  one  was  a  middle  sized  bear,  and  one 
was  a  great  huge  bear. 

They  had  everything  in  their  house  that  three  bears  could 
want.  They  had  a  little  wee  bowl  for  the  little  wee  bear,  and 
a  middle-sized  bowl  for  the  middle  sized  bear  and  a  great  huge 
bowl  for  the  great  huge  bear.  They  had  a  little  wee  chair 
for  the  little  wee  bear,  and  a  middle  sized  chair  for  the  middle 
sized  bear,  and  a  great  huge  chair  for  the  great  huge  bear. 
.\nd  thev  had  a  little  wee  bed  for  the  little  wee  bear  and  a 
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middle  sized  bed  for  the  middle  sized  bear,  and  a  great  huge 
bed  for  the  great  huge  bear.     And  that  was  all. 

One  morning  they  had  soup  for  breakfast ;  but  when  it  was 
first  poured  into  their  bowls  it  was  so  hot  that  they  could  not 
touch  their  tongues  to  it.  "Let  us  take  a  walk  over  the  hill," 
said  the  middle  sized  bear,  "and  by  the  time  we  get  back,  the 
soup  will  be  cool  enough  to  eat." 

They  were  very  good  natured  bears,  even  when  they  were 
hungry,  and  so  without  another  word  they  all  went  out  for  the 
walk.  The  great  huge  bear  went  first,  the  middle  sized  bear 
next,  and  the  little  wee  bear  went  last. 

Then  had  not  been  long  when  a  little  girl  named  Silverhair 
came  that  way.  When  she  saw  the  snug  little  house  with  the 
vine  running  over  the  roof  she  wondered  whose  it  could  be. 
Then  she  stopped  and  i^eeped  in  at  the  window.  She  thought 
it  was  a  very  queer  house  and  in  a  little  while  she  went  round 
to  the  door  and  knocked. 

Nobody  answered.  She  wondered  if  all  the  people  were 
asleep.  She  knocked  again,  very  loud.  They  must  have  been 
away  from  home.  She  lifted  the  latch  softly  and  the  door 
opened.  Everything  seemed  so  cozy  in  the  little  sitting  room 
she  thought  tliat  she  would  step  inside  for  a  few  minutes  and 
rest  herself,  for  indeed  she  was  very,  very  tired. 

She  looked  around.  There  were  three  bowls  of  soup  on  the 
floor  where  they  had  put  it  to  cool.  She  was  hungry  and 
thought  it  would  be  so  nice  to  try  a  mouthful  of  the  soup. 

She  tasted  that  which  was  in  the  largest  bowl,  but  it  was  too 
cold.  Then  she  tasted  that  which  was  in  the  middle  sized  bowl, 
but  is  was  too  hot.  Then  she  tasted  that  which  was  in  the  little 
bowl,  and  it  was  so  good  that  she  ate  it  all  up. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  were  three  chairs,  all  just  alike 
except  in  size  and  she  thought  it  would  be  very  nice  to  sit  down 
and  rest  before  going  home.  She  first  tried  the  great  huge 
chair,  but  it  was  too  high.  Then  she  tried  the  middle  sized 
chair,  but  it  was  too  broad.  Then  she  tried  the  little  chair,  and 
since  it  was  just  right  she  sat  down  in  it  so  hard  that  she  broke 
it  to  pieces. 

She  next  looked  at  the  beds  in  the  bedroom  and  thought  it 
was  very  nice  to  take  a  nap  before  going  home.  She  first  tried 
the  great  huge  bed  but  it  was  too  soft.  Then  she  tried  the 
middle  sized  bed,  but  it  was  too  hard.  Then- she  tried  the  little 
bed,  and  since  it  was  just  right  she  laid  down  on  it  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

\Miile  she  was  sleeping  the  three  bears  came  home  from  their 
walk.  They  were  hungry  and  they  made  haste  to  their  bowls. 
The  great  huge  bear  took  up  his  bowl  first : 

"Somebody  has  been  tasting  my  soup,"  he  roared.  Then 
the  middle  sized  bear  took  up  his  bowl : 

"Somebody  has  been  tasting  my  soup!"  he  growled.  Then 
the  little  bear  took  up  his  bowl : 

"Somebody  has  been  tasting  my  soup,"  he  whined. 
Then  they  went  across  the  room  to  sit  in  their  chairs.     The 
great  huge  bear  tried  his  chair  first. 

".Somebody  has  been  sitting  on  my  chair,"  he  roared. 
Then  the  middle  sized  bear  tried  his  chair. 
"Somebody  has  been  sitting  on  my  chair!"  he  growled. 
Then  the  little  wee  bear  tried  his  chair. 

"Somebody  has  been  sitting  on  my  chair  and  has  broken  it 
in  pieces!"  he  whined. 

After  that  they  went  into  the  bedroom.  The  great  huge  bear 
saw  his  bed  first. 


"Somebody  has  been  tumbling  my  bed !"  he  roared. 

Then  the  middle  sized  bear  saw  his  bed. 

"Somebody  has  been  tumbling  on  my  bed!"  he  growled. 

And  then  the  little  wee  bear  saw  his  bed. 

"Somebody  has  been  tumbling  my  bed !"  he  cried  in  a  shrill 
piping  voice,  "and  here  she  is  now !" 

The  noise  made  by  the  little  wee  bear  caused  Silverhair  to 
wake  up.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  the  three  bears 
so  close  to  her,  she  was  badly  scared.  She  sprang  up  and  ran 
out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  she  could.  The  three  bears  went  to 
the  door  to  look  after  her  and  saw  her  running  through  the 
woods  towards  her  own  home.  But  they  didn't  follow  her ;  they 
were  too  kind  and  good  for  that. 

And  that  is  all  I  know  about  little  Silverhair  and  the  three 
bears  that  lived  in  their  snug  little  house  with  the  wild  vine 
running  over  the  roof. 

LITTLE    RED    RIDING    HOOD 

A  little  girl  once  lived  with  her  mother  near  a  wood.  Her 
grandmother  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood.  The  little 
girFs  mother  made  her  a  red  riding  hood.  After  that  everyone 
called  her  Red  Riding  Hood. 

One  day  her  mother  said  to  her:  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
your  grandmother  is  sick.  You  must  go  to  see  how  she  is 
this  morning.  In  this  basket  are  some  cakes  for  you  to  take 
to  her." 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  said,  "Yes,  mother,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  go  to  see  grandmother."  So  she  put  on  her  red  riding  hood 
and  took  the  basket  of  cakes.  Then  she  went  over  the  hill  to  her 
grandmother's  house. 

As  she  was  going  through  the  woods  she  met  a  wolf.  The 
wolf  wished  to  eat  her  at  once.  But  there  were  some  men  at 
work  in  the  woods  near  by,  and  he  was  afraid.  So  he  said, 
"Where  are  you  going.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood?" 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  was  not  afraid  of  the  wolf.  She  did 
not  know  that  he  wished  to  eat  her.  So  she  said :  "I  am  going 
over  the  hill  to  see  my  grandmother.  She  is  sick,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  her  this  basket  of  cakes." 

"Is  it  a  verj'  long  way  to  your  grandmother's  house?"  asked 
the  wolf. 

"Oh,  yes.  It  is  a  long,  long  way,  and  I  must  be  going,"  said 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

"Well,"  said  the  wolf,  "I  am  going  to  see  her,  too.  I  will 
take  this  road,  and  you  may  take  that  road.  Then  we  shall 
see  who  gets  theVe  first." 

The  wolf  ran  on  as  fast  as  he  coidd,  and  was  soon  at  the 
grandmother's  house.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  "Who  is 
there?"  asked  the  grandmother.  "It  is  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
I  have  come  to  see  how  you  are,  and  I  have  a  basket  of  cakes 
for  you."    The  old  wolf  said  this  in  Red  Riding  Hood's  voice. 

"Open  the  door  and  come  in."  said  grandmother.  The  old 
wolf  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  He  jumped  upon  the  bed 
and  ate  up  the  grandmother.  Then  he  shut  the  door  and  got 
into  the  grandmother's  bed.  But  first  he  put  on  her  cap  and 
nightgown. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  was  a  long  time  going  through  the 
woods.  She  could  not  run  so  fast  as  the  wolf.  After  a  while 
she  came  to  her  grandmother's  house.    She  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  called  the  wolf  in  the  grandmother's  voice. 
"It  is  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.     I  have  come  to  see  how  you 
(Cont'mued  on  page  117) 
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LITERATURE— IB 
THE    LITTLE    HALF-CHICK 

-  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  Spanish  hen  who  hatched  out 
some  nice  little  chickens.  She  was  much  pleased  with  their 
looks  as  they  came  from  the  shell.  One,  two,  three,  came  out 
plump  and  fluffy;  but  when  the  fourth  shell  broke,  out  came  a 
little  half-chick !  It  had-  only  one  leg,  and  one  wing  and  one 
arm.  It  was  just  half  a  chicken.  The  hen  mother  did  not  know 
what  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  queer  little  half-chick.  She 
was  afraid  something  would  happen  to  it,  and  she  tried  hard  to 
protect  it  and  keep  it  from  harm.  But  as  soon  as  it  could  walk 
the  little  half-chick  showed  a  most  head-strong  spirit,  worse 
than  any  of  its  brothers.  It  would  not  mind,  and  it  would  go 
wherever  it  wanted  to ;  it  walked  with  a  funny  little  hoppity- 
kick,  hoppity-kick,  and  got  along  pretty  fast. 

One  day  the  little  half-chick  said.  "Mother,  I  am  off  to 
Madrid  to  see  the  king!     Good-bye." 

The  poor  hen-mother  did  everything  she  could  think  of  to 
keep  him  from  doing  such  a  foolish  thing,  but  the  little  half- 
chick  laughed  at  her  naughtily.  "I'm  for  seeing  the  king,"  he 
said ;  "this  life  is  too  quiet  for  me,"  and  went  away  hoppity-kick, 
hoppity-kick,  over  the. fields. 

When  he  had  gone  some  distance  the  little  half-chick  came  to 
a  little  brook  that  was  caught  in  the  weeds  and  in  nnich  trouble. 
"Little  half-chick,"  whispered  the  water,  "I  am  so  choked 
with  these  weeds  that  I  can  not  move ;  I  am  almost  lost  for  the 
want  of  room ;  please  push  the  sticks  and  weeds  away  with 
your  bill  and  help  me." 

"The  idea,"  said  the  little  half-chick.     "I  cannot  be  bothered 

with  you ;  I  am  off  for  Madrid  to  see  the  king."    And  in  spite 

of  the  brook's  begging  he  went  away  hoppity-kick,  hoppity-kick. 

A  bit  farther  on  the  little  half-chick  came  to  a  fire,  which  was 

smothered  in  damp  sticks  and  in  great  distress. 

"Oh,  little  half-chick,"  said  the  fire,  "you  are  just  in  time  to 
save  me.  I  am  almost  dead  for  want  of  air.  Fan  me  a  little 
with  your  wing,  I  beg." 

■  "The  idea!"  said  the  little  half-chick.  "I  cannot  be  bothered 
with  you ;  I  am  oft"  to  Madrid,  to  see  the  king,"  and  he  went 
laughing  off,  hoppity-kick,  hoppity-kick. 

^^  hen  he  had  hoppity-kicked  a  good  way  he  came  to  a  clump 
of  bushes,  where  the  wind  was  caught  fast.  The  wind  was 
whimpering,  and  begging  to  be  set  free. 

"Little  half-chick,"  said  the  wind,  "you  are  just  in  time  to 
help  me;  if  you  brush  aside  these  twigs  and  leaves,  I  can  get 
my  breath  ;  help  me,  quickly !" 

"Ho!  the  idea!"  said  the  little  half-chick.  "I  have  no  time  to 
iMther  with  you.  I  am  going  to  Madrid  to  see  the  king." 
And  he  went  off  hoppity-kick,  hoppity-kick.  leaving  the  wind 
to  smother. 

After  a  while  he  came  to  Madrid,  and  to  tlie  palace  of  the 
king.  Hoppity-kick.  hoppity-kick,  the  little  half-chick  skipped 
past  the  sentry  at  the  gate,  and  hoppity-kick.  hoppity-kick  he 
crossed  the  court.  But  as  he  was  passing  the  windows  of  the 
kitchen  the  cook  looked  out  and  saw  him. 

"The  very  thing  for  the  king's  dinner,"  she  said.  "I  was 
needing  a  chicken!"  And  she  seized  the  little  chicken  by  his 
wing  and  threw  him  into  a  kettle  of  water  on  the  fire. 

The  water  came  over  the  little  half-chick's  feathers,  over  his 
head,  into  his  eyes.  It  was  terribly  uncomfortable.  The  little 
half-chick  cried  out: 


"Water,  don't  drown  mc'  Stay  down,  don't  come  so  high!" 
liut  the  water  said,  "Little  half-chick,  when  I  was  in  trouble 
you  would  not  help  me,"  and  came  higher  than  ever. 

Now  the  water  grew  warm,  hot,  hotter,  frightfully  hot.  The 
little  half-chick  cried  out,  "Do  not  burn  so  hot,  fire'  You  are 
burning  me  to  death.     Stop!'' 

But  the  fire  said,  "Little  half-chick,  when  I  was  in  trouble 
you  would  not  help  me,"  and  burned  hotter  than  ever. 

Just  as  the  little  half-chick  thought  he  must  suffocate,  the 
cook  took  the  cover  off  to  look  at  the  dinner.  "Dear  me,"  she 
said,  "this  chicken  is  no  good ;  it  is  burned  to  a  cinder,"  and  she 
picked  the  little  half-chick  up  by  the  leg  and  threw  him  out  the 
window. 

In  the  air  he  was  caught  by  a  breeze  and  taken  up  higher  than 
the  trees.  Round  and  round  he  was  twirled  till  he  was  so  dizzy 
he  though  he  must  perish.  "Don't  blow  me  so,  wind."  he  cried, 
"let  me  down !" 

"Little  half-chick,"  said  the  wind,  "when  I  was  in  trouble 
you  would  not  help  me!"  and  the  wind  blew  him  straight  up  to 
the  top  of  the  church  steeple,  and  stuck  him  there,  fast !  There 
he  stands  to  this  day,  with  his  one  eye,  his  one  arm,  and  his  one 
leg.  He  cannot  hoppity-kick  any  more,  but  he  turns  slowly 
around  when  the  wind  blows,  and  keeps  his  head  toward  it,  to 
I'ear  what  it  says.  . — Lear. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  SEVEN   KIDS— IB 

The  was  once  an  old  nanny-goat  who  had  seven  kids,  and 
she  was  just  as  fond  of  them  as  a  mother  of  her  children.  One 
day  she  was  going  into  the  woods  to  fetch  some  food  for  them, 
so  she  called  them  all  up  to  her  and  said : 

"My  dear  children,  I  am  going  out  into  the  woods.  Beware 
of  the  wolf!  If  he  once  gets  into  the  house  he  will  eat  you  up, 
skin  and  hair,  and  all.  The  rascal  often  disguises  himself,  but 
you  will  know  him  by  his  rough  voice  and  black  feet." 

The  kids  said:  "Oh,  we  will  be  very  careful,  dear  mother. 
You  may  be  quite  happy  about  us." 

Bleating  tenderly  the  old  goat  went  off  to  her  work.  Before 
long,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  and  cried : 

"Open  the  door,  dear  children !  Your  mother  has  come  back 
and  brought  something  for  each  of  you." 

But  the  kids  knew  quite  well  by  the  voice  that  it  was  the  wolf. 

"We  won't  open  the  door!"  they  cried.  "You  are  not  our 
mother.  She  has  a  soft,  gentle  voice;  but  yours  is  rough  and 
we  are  quite  sure  you  are  the  wolf." 

So  he  went  to  a  shop  and  bought  a  lump  of  chalk,  which  he 
ate,  and  it  made  his  voice  quite  soft.  He  went  back,  knocked 
at  the  door  again,  and  cried  : 

"Open  the  door,  dear  children.  Your  mother  has  come  back 
and  brought  something  for  each  of  you." 

But  the  wolf  had  put  one  of  his  paws  on  the  window-sill, 
where  the  kids  saw  it,  and  cried : 

"We  won't  open  the  door.  Our  mother  has  not  got  a  black 
foot  as  you  have;  you  are  the  wolf." 

Then  the  wolf  ran  to  a  baker  and  said:  "I  have  bruised  my 
foot;  please  put  some  dough  on  it.  And  when  the  baker  had 
put  some  dough  on  his  foot,  he  ran  to  the  miller  and  said: 
"Strew  some  flour  on  mv  foot.'' 

The  miller  thought,  "The  old  wolf  is  going  to  take  somebody 
in,"  and  refused. 

But  the  wolf  said  :  "If  vou  don't  do  it,  I  will  eat  you  up." 
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So  the  miller  was  frightened  and  whitened  the  wolf's  paws. 

People  are  like  that,  you  know. 

Now  the  wretch  went  for  the  third  time  and  knocked  and 
said: 

"Open  the  door,  children.  Your  dear  mother  has  come  home, 
and  has  brought  something  for  each  of  you  out  of  the  wood." 

The  kids  cried  :  "Show  us  your  feet  first  that  we  may  be  sure 
you  are  our  mother." 

He  put  his  feet  on  the  window-sill,  and  when  the  kids  saw 
that  they  were  white,  they  believed  all  he  said  and  opened  the 
door. 

Alas !  it  was  the  wolf  who  walked  in.  They  were  terrified,  and 
tried  to  hide  themselves.  One  ran  under  the  table ;  the  second 
jumped  into  the  bed,  the  third  into  the  oven,  the  fourth  ran 
into  the  kitchen,  the  fifth  got  into  the  cupboard,  the  sixth  into 
the  washtub,  and  the  seventh  into  the  tall'clock-case.  But  the 
wolf  found  all  but  one,  and  made  short  work  of  them.  He 
swallowed  one  after  the  other,  except  the  youngest  one  in  the 
clock-case,  whom  he  did  not  find.  When  he  had  satisfied  his 
appetite  he  took  himself  ofi:  and  lay  down  in  a  meadow  outside, 
where  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

Not  long  after  the  old  nanny  goat  came  back  from  the  woods. 
Oh,  what  a  terrible  sight  met  her  eyes!  The  house  door  was 
wide  open,  table,  chairs  and  benches  were  overturned,  the  wash- 
ing-bowl was  smashed  to  atoms,  the  covers  and  pillows  torn 
from  the  bed.  She  searched  all  over  the  house  for  her  children, 
but  nowhere  were  they  to  be  found.  She  called  them  by  name, 
one  by  one,  but  no  one  answered.  At  last  when  she  came  to  the 
youngest,  a  tiny  voice  cried:  "I  am  here,  dear  mother,  hidden 
in  the  clock-case." 

She  brought  him  out  and  he  told  her  that  the  wolf  had  come 
and  devoured  all  the  others. 

You  may  imagine  how  she  wept  over  her  children. 

At  last  in  her  grief,  she  went  out,  and  the  youngest  kid  ran 
by  her  side.     When  they  went  into  the  meadow  there  lay  the 


wolf  under  a  tree,  making  the  branches  shake  with  his  snores. 
They  examined  him  from  every  side  and  they  could  plainly  see 
movements  within  his  distended  body.  "Oh,  heavens  !"  thought 
the  goat,  "Is  it  possible  that  my  poor  children,  whom  he  ate  for 
his  supper,  should  be  still  alive?" 

She  sent  the  kid  running  into  the  house  to  fetch  scissors, 
needles  and  thread.  Then  she  cut  a  hole  in  the  monster's  side, 
and  hardly  had  she  begun  when  a  kid  popped  out  its  head,  and 
as  soon  as  the  hole  was  big  enough  all  six  jumped  out,  one  after 
another,  all  alive,  and  without  the  least  injury,  for,  in  his  greed, 
the  monster  had  swallowed  them  whole.  You  may  imagine  the 
mother's  joy.  She  hugged  them  and  skipped  about  like  a  tailor 
on  his  wedding  day.    At  last  she  said : 

"Go  and  fetch  some  big  stones,  children,  and  we  will  fill  up 
the  greedy  beast's  body  while  he  is  asleep." 

Then  the  seven  kids  brought  a  lot  of  stones  as  fast  as  they 
could  carry  then  and  stuffed  the  wolf  with  them  till  he  could 
hold  no  more.  The  old  mother  quickly  sewed  him  up,  without 
his  having  noticed  anything  or  even  moved. 

.\t  last,  when  the  wolf  had  had  his  sleep  out  and  got  upon 
his  legs,  he  found  he  was  very  thirsty,  and  wished  to  go  to  the 
spring  to  drink.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  move,  the  stones 
began  to  tumble  about  his  body,  and  he  cried  out : 

"What   rattles,    what   rattles. 

Against  my  poor  bones. 
Surely  not  little  goats 

But  only  big  stones !" 

.\nd  when  he  came  to  the  brook  he  stooped  to  drink  and  the 
heavy  stones  made  him  lose  his  balance  so  that  he  fell  and  sank 
beneath  the  water. 

As  soon  as  the  seven  goats  saw  this  they  came  running  up 
singing  aloud :  "The  wolf  is  dead !  the  wold  is  dead !"  and  they 
danced  for  joy  around  their  mother  by  the  side  of  the  brook. 

— Tales  of  Laughter. — Wiggin. 


THE  TABLE  AND  THE  CHAIR- 

Said  the  Table  t(5  the  Chair, 
"You  can  hardly  be  aware 
How  I  suffer  from  the  heat. 
And  from  chilblains  on  my  feet. 
If  we  took  a  little  walk. 
We  might  have  a  little  talk ; 
Pray  let  us  take  the  air," 
Said  the  Table  to  the  Chair. 

Said  the  Chair  unto  the  Table, 

"Now  you  know  we  are  not  able: 

How  foolishly  you  talk. 

When  you  know  we  cannot  walk !" 

Said  the  Table  with  a  sigh, 

"It  can  do  no  harm  to  try. 

I've  as  many  legs  as  you  : 

Why  can't  we  walk  on  two?" 

So  they  both  went  slowly  down. 
And  walked  about  the  town 
With  a  cheerful  bumpy  sound 
As  they  toddled  round  and  round ; 


-IB 


And  everybody  cried. 
As  they  hastened  to  their  side. 
"See!  the  Table  and  the  Chair 
Have  come  out  to  take  the  air !" 

But  in  going  down  an  alley. 
To  a  castle  in  a  valley. 
They  completely  lost  their  way. 
And  wandered  all  the  day ; 
Till,  to  see  them  safely  back. 
They  paid  a  Ducky-quack, 
And  a  Beetle  and  a  Mouse, 
Who  took  them  to  their  house. 

Then  they  whispered  to  each  other, 
"O  delightful  little  brother, 
What  a  lovely  walk  we've  taken ! 
Let  us  dine  on  beans  and  bacon." 
So  the  Ducky  and  the  leetle 
Browny-Mousy  and  the  Beetle 
Dined,, and  danced  upon  their  heads 
Till  they  toddled  to  their  beds. 

Edward  Lear. 
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LITERATURE     2A 
THE  CAT  AND  THE  PARROT- 

Once  there  was  a  cat  and  a  parrot.  And  they  agreed  to  ask 
each  other  for  dinner,  turn  and  turn  about.  First  the  cat  should 
ask  the  parrot,  then  the  parrot  should  invite  the  cat,  and  so  on. 
It  was  the  cat's  turn  first. 

Now,  the  cat  was  very  mean.  He  provided  nothing  at  all  for 
dinner  except  a  pint  of  milk,  a  little  slice  of  fish,  and  a  biscuit. 
The  parrot  was  too  polite  to  complain,  but  he  did  not  have  a 
very  good  time. 

When  it  was  his  turn  to  invite  the  cat,  he  cooked  a  fine 
dinner.  He  had  a  roast  of  meat,  a  pot  of  tea,  a  basket  of 
fruit,  and,  best  of  all,  he  baked  a  whole  clothes-basketful  of  little 
cakes ! — little  brown,  crispy,  spicy  cakes !  Oh,  I  should  say 
as  many  as  five  hundred.  And  he  put  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  of  the  cakes  before  the  cat,  keeping  only  two  for  himself. 

Well,  the  cat  ate  the  roast,  and  drank  the  tea,  and  sucked  the 
fruit,  and  then  he  began  on  the  pile  of  cakes.  He  ate  all  the 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cakes,  and  then  he  looked  round 
and  said: 

"I  am  hungry;  have  you  anything  else  to  eatr" 

"Why."  said  the  parrot,  "here  are  my  two  cakes,  if  you  want 
them?,," 

The  cat  ate  up  the  two  cakes  and  then  he  licked  his  chops  and 
said,  "I  am  beginning  to  get  an  appetite;  have  you  anything  to 
eat  ?" 

"Well,  really,"  said  the  parrot,  who  was  now  rather  angry, 
"I  don't  see  anything  more,  unless,  unless  you  wish  to  eat  me !" 
He  thought  the  cat  would  be  ashamed  when  he  heard  tliat,  but 
the  cat  just  looked  at  him  and  licked  his  chops  again, — and  slip ! 
slip  !  gobble !  down  his  throat  went  the  parrot ! 

Then  the  cat  started  down  the  street.  An  old  woman  was 
standing  by,  and  she  had  seen  the  whole  thing,  and  she  was 
shocked  that  the  cat  should  eat  the  friend.  "Why,  cat!"  she 
said,  "how  dreadful  of  you  to  eat  your  friend  the  parrot!" 

"Parrot,  indeed  I"  said  the  cat.  "What's  a  parrot  to  me  ?  I've 
a  great  mind  to  eat  you,  Robinson."  Slip!  slip!  gobble!  down 
went  the  old  woman ! 

Then  the  cat  started  down  the  road  again,  walking  like  this, 
because  he  felt  so  fine.  Pretty  soon  he  met  a  man  driving  a 
donkey.  The  man  was  beating  the  donkey,  to  hurry  him  up, 
and  when  he  saw  the  cat  he  said,  "Get  out  of  my  way,  cat ;  I'm 
in  a  hurrj'  and  my  donkey  might  tread  on  you." 

"Donkey,  indeed!"  said  the  cat,  "much  I  care  for  a  donkey! 
I  have  eaten  five  hundred  cakes,  I've  eaten  my  friend  the  parrot, 
I've  eaten  a  miserable  woman."  And  he  ate  the  donkey  and 
the  man. 

Then  the  cat  walked  on  down  the  road,  jauntily,  like  this. 
After  a  while  he  met  a  procession  coming  that  way.  There 
were  the  king  and  his  bride,  and  behind  were  his  soldiers, 
and  behind  them  were  ever  and  ever  so  many  elephants,  walkmg 
two  by  two.  The  king  felt  very  kind  to  everybody,  because  he  had 
just  been  married,  and  he  said  to  the  cat,  "Get  out  of  my  way, 
pussy,  get  out  of  my  way, — my  elephants  might  hurt  you." 

"Hurt  me!"  said  the  cat,  shaking  his  fat  sides.  "Ho,  ho! 
I've  eaten  five  hundred  cakes,  I've  eaten  my  friend  the  parrot, 
I've  eaten  an  old  woman,  I've  eaten  a  man  and  a  donkey ;  what's 
to  hinder  my  eating  a  beggarly  king?" 

And  slip !'  slip  !  gobble  !  down  went  the  king  ;  down  went  the 
queen;  down  went  the  soldiers, — and  down  went  all  the  ele- 
phants !  ' 


Tlien  tile  cat  went  on,  mure  slowly;  he  had  really  had  enough 
to  eat,  now.  But  a  little  farther  on  he  met  two  land-crabs, 
scuttling  along  in  the  dust.  "Get  out  of  our  way,  pussy,"  they 
squeaked. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho !"  cried  tlie  cat  in  a  terrible  voice.  "I've  eaten 
five  hundred  cakes,  I've  eaten  my  friend  the  parrot,  I've  eaten 
an  old  woman,  a  man  with  a  donkey,  a  king,  a  queen,  his  men- 
at-arms,  and  all  his  elephants ;  and  now  I'll  eat  you,  too. 

And  slip!  slop!  gobble!  down  inside  they  began  to  look 
around.  It  was  very  dark,  but  they  could  see  the  poor  king 
sitting  in  the  corner  with  his  bride  on  his  arm ;  she  had  fainted. 
Near  them  were  the  men-at-arms ;  treading  on  one  another's 
toes,  and  the  elephants,  still  trying  to  form  in  twos,  but  they 
couldn't,  because  there  was  not  room.  In  the  opposite  corner 
sat  the  old  woman,  and  near  her  stood  the  man  and  his  donkey. 
But  in  the  other  corner  was  a  great  pile  of  cakes,  and  by  them 
perched  the  parrot,  his  feathers  all  drooping. 

"Let's  get  to  work !"  said  the  land-crabs. 

And  snip,  snap,  they  began  to  make  a  little  hole  in  the  side 
with  their  sharp  claws.  Snip,  snap,  snip,  snap, — till  it  was  big 
enough  to  get  through.    Then  out  they  scuttled. 

Then  out  walked  the  king,  carrying  his  bride;  out  marched 
the  men-at-arms;  out  marched  tlie  elephants,  two  by  two;  out 
came  the  old  man,  beating  the  donkey;  out  walked  all,  out 
hopped  the  parrot,  holding  a  cake  in  each  claw.  (You  remem- 
ber, two  cakes  was  all  he  wanted?) 

But  the  poor  cat  had  to  spend  the  whole  day  sewing  up  the 
hole  in  his  coat!  Bryant. 

THE  FISHERMAN  AND  HIS  WIFE— 2A 

A  hslierman  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  hut  close  by  the  sea.  They 
were  very  poor.  The  man  used  to  go  out  in  his  boat  all  day 
to  catch  fish ;  and  he  would  fish,  fish,  fish  and  fish.  Some  days 
he  caught  all  that  he  and  his  wife  could  eat ;  some  days  he  caught 
more.  Then  they  had  fish  to  sell ;  and  some  days  he  caught 
none  at  all. 

One  day  as  he  sat  in  his  boat  with  his  fisliing  rod  in  his  hand 
and  gazed  at  the  Sea  he  felt  his  line  pulled.  He  drew  it  up  and 
there  was  a  fine  large  fish  fast  on  the  hook. 

"Please  put  me  back !    Please  put  me  back !"  said  the  fish. 

"Why?"  so  said  the  fisherman. 

"I  am  not  a  real  fish,"  said  the  fish.  "I  may  look  like  one  but 
I  am  a  prince  that  has  been  bewitched.  Please  put  me  back  and 
let  me  go." 

"Of  course  I'll  put  you  back,"  said  the  man.  "I  don't  want 
to  eat  a  fish  that  can  talk.    I  would  rather  have  no  dinner  at  all." 

Then  he  took  the  fish  oflf  the  hook  and  threw  it  back  into  the 
sea.  There  was  a  long  streak  of  blood  in  the  water  behind  it 
as  it  sank  out  of  sight.  The  fisherman  gazed  into  the  sea  awhile, 
and  then  went  home  in  his  boat. 

"Did  you  catch  any  fish  today  ?"  said  the  wife. 

"Only  one,"'  he  said,  "and  so  I  threw  it  back  into  the  sea." 

"Did  you  ask  it  for  anything?"  said  the  woman. 

"No,"  said  the  man.    "What  would  I  ask  of  a  fish?" 

"You  might  have  asked  it  for  a  nice  cottage,"  she  said.  "It 
is  hard  to  live  all  our  lives  in  a  wretched  hut  like  this." 

"Ask  the  fish  for  a  cottage?"  said  he.  "Do  you  think  he  will 
give  us  one?" 

"Certainly,"  said  she.    "Have  you  never  heard  the  song: 

Ask  anything  of  a  talking  fish 
And  he  will  give  vou  what  you  wish. 
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Now,  get  into  your  boat  and  call  him.  Say  that  we  want  a 
neat  little  cottage  with  three  rooms  and  a  vine  climbing  over 
the  door." 

The  man  did  not  like  to  go  back  at  all ;  but  his  wife  kept  talk- 
ing and  talking  till  at  last  he  got  into  his  boat  and  rowed  away. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  caught  the  fish,  the 
sea  was  green  and  dark,  and  not  bright  and  clear  as  it  had  been 
before.    He  stood  up  in  his  boat  and  sang : 

"Once  a  prince,  but  now  a  fish, 
Come  and  listen  to  my  wish, 
Come!  for  my  dear  Nancy  Belle 
\A'ishes  what  I  fear  to  tell," 

All  at  once  the  fish  stuck  his  head  up  out  of  the  water  and 
said,  "Well,  what  is  it  you  want?" 

■'I  don't  want  anything,'"  said  the  man,  "But  my  wife  wants 
a  neat  cottage  with  three  rooms  and  a  vine  climbing  up  over 
the  door." 

"Go  home,"  said  the  fish.    "She  shall  have  it," 

The  man  turned  his  boat  and  rowed  back  home;  and  there 
was  his  wife  sitting  on  a  bench  in  front  of  a  neat  little  cottage. 
She  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Come  in,  come  in.  See 
how  much  better  this  is  than  the  dirty  hut  which  we  had." 

They  went  in  and  looked  at  the  pretty  sitting  room  and  the 
cozy  bedroom  and  the  kitchen  with  everything  in  it  that  every- 
boyd  could  want.  And  outside  was  a:  yard  with  chickens  and 
ducks  running  about  and  a  little  garden  full  of  good  things 
to  eat. 

"Isn't  this  nice,"  said  the  man.  "and  we  will  live  here  and  be 
happy  all  our  lives." 

"We'll  think  about  it,"  said  his  wife. 

All  went  very  well  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Then  the 
woman  began  to  find  fault  with  things.  The  house  was  too 
small  for  her,  and  so  were  the  yard  and  the  garden. 

"How  I  should  like  to  be  a  fine  lady  and  live  in  a  great  stone 
castle!"  she  said. 

"This  cottage  is  good  enough  for  me,"  said  the  man. 

"It  may  be  good  enough  for  you,"  said  she,  "but  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  me.  Go  back  to  the  fish  and  tell  him  to  give 
us  a  great  stone  castle,  with  high  walls  and  towers." 

"I  don't  like  to  go,"  said  he,  "The  fish  gave  us  the  cottage 
and  he  might  not  like  if  we  asked  him  for  something  else." 

"He  won't  care,"  said  the  wife,  "Go  and  ask  him  at  once,  I 
cannot  bear  to  live  in  this  little  cottage  another  day.    Go !" 

The  man  got  his  boat  and  rowed  slowly  away.  When  he  same 
to  the  place  \\here  he  had  caught  the  fish  he  stood  up  and  sang: 

"Once  a  prince  but  now  a  fish, 
Come  and  listen  to  wife's  wish, 
Come !  for  my  dear  Nance  Belle 
Wishes  what  I  fear  to  tell," 

"Well,  what  does  she  want  now  ?"  asked  the  fish, 

"I  like  the  cottage  best  but  she  wants  to  live  in  a  great  stone 
castle,"  said  the  man. 

"A  great  stone  castle  it  is.''  said  the  fish.  "Go  home.  She 
is  standing  on  the  steps  waiting  for  you." 

So  the  fisherman  turned  his  boat  and  rower  back  home ;  and 
there,  close  by  the  sea,  was  a  great  stone  castle,  and  a  very  fine 
lady  who  looked  like  his  wife  was  standing  at  the  door. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand  and  they  went  in ;  and  there  was 
a  broad  hall  with  a  marble  floor ;  and  upstairs  and  down  there 


were  fine  rooms  with  tables  and  chairs  all  covered  with  gold 
and  crowds  of  servants  stood  around  ready  to  wait  upon  them ; 
and  the  big  table  in  the  dining  hall  was  loaded  with  food  and 
drink  such  as  they  had  never  heard  of  before.  After  dinner 
the  man  and  the  woman  walked  out  to  see  their  stables  and  fine 
gardens  and  the  great  park  where  were  deers  and  hares  and 
everything  everybody  could  want, 

"Isn't  this  grand?"  said  the  wife, 

"Yes,"  said  the  man.     "We  shall  live  here  all  our  lives," 

"We'll  think  about  it,"  said  his  wife. 

All  went  well  till  next  morning.  The  wife  woke  up  first  and 
looked  out  the  window,  "I  wish  I  was  the  king  of  all  this 
land,"  she  said. 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  husband.  "Why  do  you  wish  you  was 
the  king  of  all  this  land?" 

"Well,  but  I  want  to,"  said  the  wife.  "Go  back  to  the  fish 
and  tell  him  so." 

The  fisherman  did  not  like  to  go.  "It  is  not  right !  It  is  not 
right!"  he  said. 

But  his  wife  said  "Go  at  once!" 

So  he  got  his  boat  and  rowed  away.  When  he  came  to  the 
place  where  he  had  caught  the  fish  he  stood  up  and  sang : 

"Once  a  prince,  but  now  a  fish, 
Come  and  listen  to  wife's  wish. 
Come !  for  Lady  Nancy  Belle 
Wishes  what  I  fear  to  tell." 

"Well,  what  does  she  want  now?''  asked  the  fish, 

"I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  said  the  man,  "but  she  wants  to 
be  king," 

"Go  home,"  said  the  fish,  "she  has  her  wish," 

The  fisherman  turned  his  boat  and  rowed  home.  When  he 
got  to  the  shore  he  saw  that  the  castle  was  much  larger  than 
before,  and  there  were  sentinels  at  the  gates  and  crowds  of 
soldiers  were  marching  back  and  forth  and  there  was  a  great 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Inside  the  castle  everything  was 
of  silver  and  gold  and  in  the  great  hall  was  his  wife  sitting  on 
a  throne  of  ivory  and  pearls.  She  had  a  crown  of  gold  on  her 
head  and  many  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  stood  around  her. 

"Isn't  this  glorious?"  said  she, 

"Yes,"  said  the  man.  "Now  we  have  nothing  else  to  wish  for." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  his  wife, 

"But  you  will  be  satisfied  now,  won't  you,  wife?"  he  said, 

"No,  indeed,  I  will  not,"  she  said. 

That  night  she  lay  in  bed  thinking  and  thinking  and  wishing 
that  there  was  something  else  she  could  haye.  The  fisherman 
slept  well  and  soundly,  for  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  day  rowing  his  boat  back  and  forth.  But  his  wife  turned 
from  one  side  to  the  other  the  whole  night  through  and  did  not 
sleep  a  wink.  At  last  the  sun  began  to  rise  and  when  she  saw 
the  red  light  come  in  through  her  window  she  thought :  "Ha ! 
how  I  should  like  to  be  the  master  of  the  sun," 

Then  she  shook  her  husband  and  said,  "Get  up.  Get  up !  Go 
out  to  the  fish  and  tell  him  I  want  to  be  the  master  of  the  sun." 

The  fisherman  was  so  frightened  that  he  fell  out  of  the  bed. 
Then  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  said,  "What  did  you  say,  wife?" 

"I  want  to  be  the  master  of  the  sun.  I  want  to  make  it  rise 
when  I  choose  and  stand  still  when  I  choose." 

"Oh,  wife,"  said  the  man  in  a  tremble,  "do  you  want  to  be 
God?" 

{Continued  on  page  117) 
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LITERATURE— 2B 

STORY  OF  THE  SMALL  GREEN  CATERPILLAR 

AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  BUTTERFLY 

In  a  kitchen  garden  at  the  rear  of  an  old,  brick  house  in  a 
country  town,  stood  long  rows  of  stately  corn,  whose  shinin''- 
green  blades  glistened  in  the  sun  and  rustled  if  a  passing  breeze 
spoke  to  them.  Near  at  hand  yere  some  tliickly-leaved  currant 
bushes  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  so  busy  bearing  bunches 
of  juicy  red  currants  that  they  had  found  no  time  to  grow  tall 
like  their  neighbors,  the  corn. 

Just  across  the  garden  path  was  a  fine  bed  of  feathery 
asparagus,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  a  low 
wooden  border  about  two  indies  high.  I  do  not  know  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  this  exclusive  life  they  lived  that  made 
them  so  lacking  in  strength,  but  they  were  swayed  by  the  slight- 
est breath  of  air,  now  this  way  and  now  that.  In  the  same  gar- 
den were  many  other  vegetables,  and  towering  far  above  them 
all  were  some  giant  plum  trees.  At  least  they  seemed  like  giants 
to  the  potato  vine  and  tomato  plants  near  by,  both  of  whom  were 
.  of  a  creeping  nature  and  had  a  great  admiration  for  anybody 
or  anything  that  was  higher  than  themselves.  The  young  potato 
vines  used  to  look  up  from  the  top  of  their  mills  and  wonder 
if  they  would  ever  get  as  near  to  the  sky  as  the  branches  of  the 
plum  trees  seem  to  be.  Silly  things !  They  did  not  know  that 
their  only  value  lay  in  their  keeping  close  to  the  ground  and 
bearing  as  many  fine,  smooth  skinned  potatoes  as  possible ;  that 
is,  the  younger  vines  did  not  know  this  important  fact. 

Our  story,  however,  is  not  about  the  potato  vines,  but  of 
something  very  wonderful  which  took  place  upon  the  outside 
leaf  of  a  round,  green  cabbage-head  which  stood  along  with 
the  other  cabbage-heads  in  one  corner  of  the  garden.  I  don't 
believe  you  would  have  understood  much  of  what  was  going 
on  if  you  had  been  there,  any  more  than  did  the  happy-faced, 
little,  black-eyed  woman  who  owned  the  garden.  She  thought 
she  loved  her  garden,  ever_\-  tree,  and  shrub,  and  herb  that  grew 
in  it :  still  she  spent  a  great  deal  more  time  looking  at  the  swift- 
flowering  river  and  the  stretch  of  hills  beyond  than  she  did  at 
her  cabbage-heads.  Her  neighbors  said  she  was  very  far- 
sighted  and  called  her  clever,  but  the  ants  and  beetles  which  lived 
in  the  garden  knew  that  she  was  dull,  because  she  spent  hours 
each  day  pouring  over  stupid  books,  while  the  most  wonderful 
things  were  happening  all  around  her  under  her  very  nose,  as 
it  were,  or  rather.  I  shotild  say,  perhaps,  under  her  very  feet — 
things  far  more  interesting  than  her  books  could  possibly  have 
been. 

Among  these  wonderful  things  of  which  her  garden  could 
have  told  her  was  the  life-story  of  a  little  green  caterpillar 
whose  home  was  on  the  outside  leaf  of  a  large  green  cabbage- 
head.  He  was  not  an  inch  long  and  not  much  bigger  aroimd 
than  a  good-sized  broom  straw,  yet  he  was  an  honest  little  fellow 
in  his  way,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  crawling  about  on  his 
cabbage-leaf  and  nibbling  holes  in  it,  which,  you  know,  is  about 
all  a  caterpillar  can  be  expected  to  do.  The  great,  beautiful 
sun  high  up  in  the  sky,  sent  his  bright  rays  of  light  down  to 
wann  the  little  catterpillar  just  as  regularly  and  with  seemingly 
just  as  much  love  as  he  sent  them  to  make  the  thousand  wavelets 
of  the  swift-flowing  river  sparkle  and  gleam  like  diamonds,  or 
as  he  sent  them  down  to  rest  in  calm,  still  sunshine  on  the  quiet 
hilltops  beyond. 

The  little  green  caterpillar's  life  was  a  very  narrow  one.    He 


had  never  been  a«ay  from  his  cabbage  leaf,  in  fact  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  anything  else  in  the  world  except  cabbage- 
leaves.  He  might  have  something  of  the  beautiful  silvery  moon, 
or  the  shining  stars,  or  of  the  glorious  sun  itself,  if  he  had  ever 
looked  up,  but  he  never  did,  therefore  the  whole  world  was  a 
big  cabbage-leaf  to  him,  and  all  of  his  life  consisted  in  nibbling 
as  much  cabbage-leaf  as  possible. 

So  you  can  easily  imagine  his  astonishment  when  one  day  a 
dainty,  white  butterfly  settled  down  beside  him  and  began 
laying  small  green  eggs.  The  little  catterpillar  liad  never  before 
seen  anything  half  so  beautiful  as  were  the  wings  of  the  dainty, 
white  butterfly,  and  when  she  had  finished  laying  her  eggs  and 
flew  oflf,  he  for  the  first  time  in  his  whole  life,  lifted  his  head 
toward  the  blue  sky  that  he  might  watch  the  quick  motion  of  her 
wings.  She  was  soon  beyond  the  tallest  leaves  of  the  tomato 
plants,  above  the  feathery  tips  of  the  fine  asparagus,  even  higher 
than  the  plum  trees.  He  watched  her  until  she  became  a  mere 
speck  in  the  air  and  at  last  vanished  from  his  sight.  He  then 
sighed  and  turned  again  to  his  cabbage-leaf.  As  he  did  so  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  twenty  small  green  eggs  which  were  no 
larger  than  pin-heads. 

"Did  she  leave  these  for  me  to  take  care  of?"  said  he  to  him- 
self. Then  came  the  perplexing  question — how  could  he,  a 
crawling  caterpillar  take  care  of  baby  butterflies.  He  could  not 
leach  them  anything  except  to  crawl  and  nibble.  If  they  were 
like  their  beautiful  mother,  would  they  not  soon  fly  far  beyond 
his  reach  ? 

This  last  thought  troubled  him  a  great  deal,  still  he  watched 
over  them  tenderly  until  they  should  hatch.  He  could  at  least 
tell  them  of  how  beautiful  their  mother  had  been  and  could 
show  them  where  to  fly  that  they  might  find  her. 

He  often  pictured  to  himself  how  they  would  look,  twenty 
dainty  little  butterflies  fluttering  about  him  on  his  cabbage  leaf 
for  a  time,  and  then  flying  off  to  the  blue  sky,  for  aught  he 
knew,  to  visit  the  stars  with  their  mother.  He  loved  the  great 
sun  very  dearly  now,  because  it  sent  its  rays  down  to  warm 
the  tiny  eggs. 

One  day  he  awoke  from  his  afternoon  nap  just  in  time  to  see 
a  most  remarkable  sight!  What  do  you  think  was  happening? 
One  after  another  of  the  small  green  eggs  were  breaking  open, 
and  out  were  crawling — what  do  you  suppose.  Little  white 
butterflies?  No,  nothing  of  the  kind — little  green  caterpillars 
were  creeping  out  of  each  shell.  Their  foster-father,  as  he  had 
learned  to  call  himself,  could  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes.  Yet 
there  they  were,  wriggling  and  squirming,  very  much  like  the 
young  angleworms  in  the  ground  below. 

"Well,  well,  well !"  said  he  to  himself,  "who  would  have 
dreamed  that  the  children  of  that  beautiful  creature  would  be 
mere  caterpillars?"  Strange  as  it  seemed  to  him,  there  was 
no  denying  the  fact  and  his  duty  was  to  teach  them  how  to 
crawl  about  and  how  to  nibble  cabbage.  "Poor  things,"  he  used 
to  say  as  he  moved  among  them,  "you  will  never  know  the  world 
of  beauty  in  which  your  mother  lived.  You  will  never  be  able 
to  soar  aloft  in  the  free  air,  your  lives  must  be  spent  in  creeping 
about  on  a  cabbage-leaf  and  filling  yourselves  full  of  it  each 
day.     Poor  things !     Poor  things  !" 

The  young  caterpillars  soon  became  so  expert  that  they  no 
longer  needed  his  care.  Feeling  very  tired  and  sleepy  he  one 
day  decided  to  make  a  bed  or  bag  for  himself,  and  go  to  sleep, 
not   caring  much   whether  or   not   he   ever  awoke.     He   was 
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soon  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  curious  covering  he  had 
made,  and  then  came  a  sleep  of  three  weeks  or  so.  When  at 
last  he  awakened,  he  began  to  work  his  head  out  of  the  cover- 
ings. Soon  his  body  was  free  and  he  began  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  and  feel  the,  warm  sunshine.  He  was  sure  that  some- 
thing had  Imppened  to  him  though  he  could  not  tell  what.  He 
turned  his  head  this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  last  caught  sight 
of  his  own  sides.  What  do  you  think  he  saw?  Wings!  Beau- 
tiful white  wings !  And  his  body  was  white,  too !  The  long 
sleep  had  changed  him  to  a  butterfly ! 

He  began  to  slowly  stretch  his  wings.  They  were  so  new 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  part  of  himself.  The 
more  he  stretched  them  the  more  beautiful  they  became,  and 
soon  they  quivered  and  fluttered  as  gracefully  as  did  other  but- 
terfly wings.  Just  at  this  moment  a  strong  fresh  breeze  swept 
over  the  garden,  and  before  he  had  time  to  refuse  the  new  but- 
terfly was  lifted  off  the  cabbage  leaf  and  was  dancing  through 
the  air,  settling  down  now  on  a  bright  flower,  and  now  on  a 
nodding  blade  of  grass,  then  up  and  off  again.  He  rejoiced 
gaily  in  his  freedom  for  a  time,  but  soon  cnnie  the  longing  to 
try  his  wings  in  the  upper  sunshine. 

Before  attempting  the  unknown  journey,  however,  he  flew 
back  to  the  round  green  cabbage-head  on  which  he  had  lived 
so  long.  There  were  the  twenty  small  green  caterpillars  still 
creeping  slowly  about  and  filling  themselves  with  cabbage-leaf. 
This  was  all  they  knew  how  to  do,  and  this  they  did  faithfully. 
"Never  mind,  little  caterpillars."  said  the  new  butterfly,  as  he 
hovered  over  them,  "keep  on  at  your  work ;  the  cabbage-leaf 
gives  you  food,  and  the  crawling  makes  you  strong.  By  and 
by  you  too  shall  lie  butterflies  and  go  forth  free  and  glad  into 
God's  great  upper  world.'' 

Having  said  this  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  tliat  you  would  not 
have' heard  him  had  you  been  standing  close  by,  he  flew  far 
away,  so  far  that  neither  you  nor  I  could  have  followed  him 
with  our  eyes.  As  for  the  happy-faced  little,  black-eyed  woman, 
she  did  not  even  know  that  he  had  been  near  her,  for  her  eyes 
were  fastened  on  her  book,  as  usual.  But  the  small,  green  cater- 
pillars must  have  heard,  for  they  went  on  crawling  and  nibbling 
cabbage-leaves  quite  contentedly,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
heard  to  complain  of  having  to  be  a  caterpillar,  though  occa- 
sionally one  and  then  another  of  them  would  lift  his  head,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  he,  too,  should 
become  a  beautiful  white  butterfly. 

THE  CAT   AND   THE   MOUSE  IN  PARTNERSHIP 

A  cat  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  mouse,  told  her  so 
much  of  the  great  love  and  affection  that  he  had  for  her.  that 
the  mouse  at  last  consented  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
and  to  have  their  domestic  affairs  in  common.  "But  we  must 
provide  for  the  winter,"  said  the  cat,  "or  we  shall  be  star^-ed ; 
you,  little  mouse,  cannot  go  everywhere  looking  for  food  or  you 
will  meet  with  an  accident." 

This  advice  was  followed,  and  a  pot  was  brought  with  some 
grease  in  it.  However,  when  they  had  got  it,  they  could  not 
imagine  where  it  should  be  put.  But  at  last,  after  a  long  con- 
sideration, the  cat  said :  "I  know  no  better  place  to  put  it  than 
in  the  church,  for  there  no  one  dares  to  steal  anything :  w^e  will 
set  it  beneath  the  organ  and  not  touch  it  till  we  really  want  it." 

So  the  pot  was  put  away  in  safety ;  but  not  long  afterwards 
the  cat  began  to  wish  for  it  again,  so  he  spoke  to  the  mouse  and 


said:  "I  have  to  tell  you  that  1  am  asked  by  my  aunt  to  stand 
godfather  to  a  little  son,  white  with  brown  marks  whom  she  has 
just  brought  into  the  world,  and  so  I  must  go  to  the  christening. 
Let  me  go  out  today,  and  you  stop  at  home  and  keep  house." 

''Certainly,"  answered  the  mouse;  "pray  go,  and  if  you  eat 
anything  nice,  think  of  me.  I  would  also  willingly  drink  a  little 
of  the  sweet  red  christening  wine." 

But,  alas !  it  was  all  a  story :  for  the  cat  had  no  aunt  and  had 
not  been  asked  to  stand  godfather  to  anyone.  He  went  straight 
to  the  church,  crept  up  the  grease  pot  and  licked  it  till  he  had 
eaten  the  top  off,  then  he  took  a  walk  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  the  town,  thinking  over  the  situation  and  now  and  then 
stretching  himself  in  the  sun  and  stroking  his  whiskers  as  often 
as  he  thought  of  his  meal.  When  it  was  evening  he  went  home 
again,  and  the  mouse  said:  "So  you  have  come  at  last,  what  a 
charming  day  you  must  have  had !" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  cat :  "it  went  oft"  very  well !" 

"What  have  you  named  the  kitten?"  asked  the  mouse. 

"Top-off' !''  said  the  cat  very  quickly. 

"Top-off!"  replied  the  mouse.  "That  is  a  curious  and  re- 
markable name.     Is  it  common  in  your  family?" 

"What  does  it  matter?"  said  the  cat.  "It  is  not  worse  than 
crumb-stealer,  as  your  children  are  called." 

Not  long  afterward  the  cat  felt  the  same  longing  as  before, 
and  said  to  the  mouse :  "You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  care  of 
the  house  once  more  by  yourself.  I  am  again  asked  to  stand 
godfather,  and,  since  the  youngest  has  a  white  ring  round  his 
neck,  I  cannot  get  off  the  invitation."  So  the  good  little  mouse 
consented,  and  the  cat  crept  away  behind  the  wall  to  the  church 
again  and  ate  half  the  contents  of  the  grease  pot.  "Nothing 
tastes  better  than  what  one  eats  by  one's  self,"  said  he  quite 
contented  with  his  day's  work,  and  when  he  came  home  the 
mouse  asked  how  this  child  was  named. 

"Half-out,"  answered  the  cat. 

"Half-out?  What  do  you  mean?  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
name  before  in  my  life ;  I  will  wager  anything  it  is  not  in  the 
calendar."     But  the  cat  replied  nothing. 

Pussy's  mouth  soon  began  to  water  again  at  the  recollection 
of  the  feasting.  "All  good  things  come  in  threes,"  said  he  to 
the  mouse.  "I  am  required  to  be  godfather;  this  child  is  quite 
black  and  has  little  white  claws,  but  not  a  single  white  hair  on 
his  body ;  such  a  thing  only  happens  once  in  two  years.  So  pray 
excuse  me  this  time." 

"Top-off!  Half-out!"  answered  the  mouse;  "those  are  such 
curious  names,  they  make  me  a  bit  suspicious." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  cat.  "There  you  sit  in  your  grey  coat 
thinking  nonsense.    That  comes  of  never  going  out." 

The  mouse  busied  herself  during  the  cat's  absence  in  putting 
the  house  in  order,  but  meanwhile  greedy  puss  licked  the  grease 
pot  clean  out.  "When  it  is  all  done  one  will  rest  in  peace," 
thought  he  to  himself,  and  as  soon  as  night  came  he  went  home 
fat  and  tired.  The  mouse,  however,  asked  again  what  name 
the  third  child  had  received.  "It  will  not  please  you  any  better," 
answered  the  cat,  "for  he  is  called  All-out." 

"All-out !"  exclaimed  the  mouse.  "Well,  that  is  certainly  the 
most  curious  name  by  far.  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  in  print. 
All-out!  What  can  that  mean?"  and  shaking  her  head  she 
rolled  herself  up  and  went  to  sleep. 

After  that  nobody  else  asked  the  cat  to  stand  godfather ;  but 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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A  MYSTERY— 3A 

Flowers  from  clods  of  clay  and  mud ! 

Flowers  so  bright  and  grass 
so  green ! 
Tell  me,  blade,  and  leaf,  and  bud, 

How  it  is  you're  all  so  clean. 

If   my   fingers   toucli   these   sods, 

See,  they're  streaked  with  sticky  earth 

Yet  you  spring  from  clayey  clods. 

Pure,  and  fresh,  and  fair  from  birth. 

Do  you  wash  yourselvs  at  night. 
In  a  bath  of  diamond  dew, 

That  you  look  so  fresh  and  bright 

When  the  morning  dawns  on  yon  ? 

God,  perhaps,  sends  sunmier  showers, 
When  the  grass  grows  gray  for  rain. 

To  wash  the  faces  of  his  flowers. 

And  bid  his  fields  be  green  again. 

Tell  me,  blade,  and  leaf,  and  bud ; 

Flowers  so  fair,  and  grass  so  green, 
Growing  out  of  clay  and  mud. 

How  it  is  vou're  so  clean. 

— G.ABRiEL  Setoun 


A   LEGEND   OF  THE 
NORTHLAND— 3A 

Away,  away  in  the  Northland, 

Where  the  hours  of  the  day  are  few. 
And  the  nights  are  so  long  in  winter 

That  they  cannot  sleep  them  through ; 

Where  they  harness  the  swift  reindeer 
To  the  sledges,  when  it  snows ; 

And  tlie  children  look  like  bear  cubs 
In  their  funny,  furry  clothes : 

They  tell  them  a  curious  story — 

I  don't  believe  'tis  true ; 
And  yet  you  may  learn  a  lesson 

If  I  tell  the  tale  to  you. 

Once,  when  the  good  Saint  Peter 

Lived  in  the  world  below. 
And  walked  about  it,  preaching. 

Just  as  he  did.  you  know, 

He  came  to  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
In  traveling  round  the  earth, 

Where  a  little  woman  was  making  cakes, 
And  baking  them  on  the  hearth ; 

And  being  faint  with  fasting. 

For  the  days  was  almost  done, 

He  asked  her,  from  her  store  of  cakes. 
To  give  him  a  single  one. 


So  she  made  a  very  little  cake. 

But  as  it  baking  lay. 
She  looked  at  it,  and  thought  it  seemed 

Too  large  to  give  away. 

Therefore  she  kneaded  another. 

And  still  a  smaller  one ; 
lUit  it  looked,  when  she  turned  it  over, 

As  large  as  the  first  had  done. 

Then  she  took  a  tiny  scrap  of  dough, 
And  rolled  and  rolled  it  flat ; 

And  baked  it  thin  as  a  wafer — 

But  she  couldn't  part  with  that. 

For  she  said,  "My  cakes  that  seem  too  small 
When   1  eat  of  them  myself. 

Are  yet  too  large  to  give  away." 
So  she  put  them  on  the  shelf. 

Then  good  Saint  Peter  grew  angry. 
For  he  was  hungry  and  faint ; 

.\nd  surely  such  a  woman 

Was  enough  to  provoke  a  saint. 

.\nd  he  said,  "You  are  far  too  selfish 

To  dwell  in  a  human  form. 
To  have  both  food  and  shelter, 

And  fire  to  keep  you  warm. 

"Now,  you  shall  build  as  the  birds  do, 
And  shall  get  your  scanty  food 

Bv  boring,  and  boring,  and  boring. 
All  day  in  the  hard,  dn,'  wood." 

Then  up  she  went  through  the  chimney. 

Never  speaking  a  word, 
.\nd  out  of  the  top  flew  a  woodpecker, 

For  she  was  changed  to  a  bird. 

She  had  a  scarlet  cap  on  her  head. 
And  that  was  left  the  same, 

r.ut  all  the  rest  of  her  clothes  were  burned 
Black  as  a  coal  in  the  flame. 

\\id  every  country  school-boy 

Has  seen  her  in  the  wood, 
Where  she  lives  in  the  trees  till  this 
very  day. 

Boring  and  boring  for  food. 

And  this  is  the  lesson  she  teaches: 
Live  not  for  yourself  alone. 

[.est  the  needs  you  will  not  pity 
Shall  one  da_\-  be  your  own. 

(live  plenty  of  what  is  given  to  you. 

Listen  to  pity's  call ; 
Dur.'t  think  the  little  you  give  is  great, 

.\nd  the  much  you  get  is  small. 


Now,  my  little  boy,  remembei  that. 
And  try  to  be  kind  and  good. 

When  you  see  the  woodpecker's  sooty 
dress. 
And  see  her  scarlet  hood.. 

You  mayn't  be  changed  to  a  bird  thougt 
you  live 
As  selfishly  as  you  can; 
1  Wit  you  will  be  changed  to  a  smaller 
thing — 
A  mean  and  selfish  man. 

— Phoebe  Gary 


AMERICA    (Completed)— 3A 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break— 
The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  thy  might. 
Great  God.  our  King. 


A    REAL    SANTA    CLAUS 

Santa  Glaus,  I  hang  for  you. 
By  the  mantel,  stockings  two ; 
One  for  me  and  one  to  go 
To  another  boy  I  know. 
There's  a  chimney   in  the  town, 
You  have  never  traveled  down. 
Should  you  chance  to  enter  there 
You  would  find  a  room  all  bare 
Not  a  stocking  could  you  spy, 
Matters  not  how  you  might  try; 
And  the  shoes,  you'd  find  are  such 
As  no  boy  would  care  for  much. 
In  a  broken  bed  you'd  see 
Some  one  just  about  like  me. 
Dreaming  of  the  pretty  toys, 
Which  you  bring  to  other  boys, 
And  to  him  a  Christmas  seems 
Merry  only  in  his  dreams, 
All  he  dreams  then.  Santa  Glaus, 
Stuff  the  stocking  with,  because 
When  it's  filled  up  to  the  brim 
I'll  be  Santa  Glaus  to  him ! 

— Little  Folks  Lyrics. 
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THE    BROWN    THRUSH— 3A 

There's  a  merrj'  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree, 
He's  singing  to  me !     He's  singing  to  me ! 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 
"Oh.  the  world's  running  over  with  joy ! 

Don't  you  hear?     don't  you  see? 

Hush  !  look  !  in  the  tree, 
I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be!" 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  "A  nest  do  you  see. 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper  tree? 
Don't  meddle!  don't 'touch!  little  girl,  little  boy, 
Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joyl 

Xow  I'm  glad!  now  I'm  free! 

And  I  always  shall  be, 
If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me." 
So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 
To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me. 
And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy, 
"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy !" 

But  long  it  won't  be, 

Don't  you  know  ?  don't  you  see  ? 
Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be. 

— Lucy  Larcoin. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER— 3A 

In  the  reign  of  the  famous  King  Arthur  there  lived  in  Corn- 
wall a  lad  named  Jack,  who  was  a  boy  of  a  bold  temper,  and 
took  delight  in  hearing  or  reading  of  conjurers,  giants,  and 
fairies  :  and  used  to  listen  eagerly  to  the  deeds  of  the  knights  of 
King  Arthur's  Rf)und  Table. 

In  those  days  there  lived  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  off  Corn- 
wall, a  huge  giant,  eighteen  feet  high  and  nine  feet  round:  his 
fierce  and  savage  looks  were  the  terror  of  all  who  beheld  him. 

He  dwelt  in  a  gloomy  cavern  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
used  to  wade  over  to  the  mainland  in  search  of  prey ;  when  he 
would  throw  half-a-dozen  oxen  upon  his  back,  and  tie  three 
times  as  many  sheep  and  hogs  around  his  waist,  and  march  back 
to  his  own  abode. 

The  giant  had  done  this  for  many  years  when  Jack  resolved  to 
destroy  him. 

Jack  took  a  horn,  a  shovel,  a  pickaxe,  his  armour,  and  a  dark 
lantern,  and  one  winter's  evening  he  went  to  the  mount.  There 
he  dug  a  pit  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  broad.  He 
covered  the  top  over  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  solid  ground.  He 
then  blew  such  a  fantivy  that  the  giant  awoke  and  came  out  of 
his  den,  crying  out :  "You  saucy  villain !  you  shall  pay  for  this. 
I'll  broil  you  for  my  breakfast !'' 

He  had  just  finished,  when,  taking  one  step  further,  he 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  pit,  and  Jack  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  pickaxe  which  killed  him.  Jack  then  returned 
home  to  cheer  his  friends  with  the  news. 

Another  giant,  called  Blunderbore,  vowed  to  be  revenged  on 
Jack  if  ever  he  should  have  him  in  his  power.  This  giant  kept 
an  enchanted  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  wood ;  and  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Cormoran  Jack  was  passing  through  a 
wood,  and  being  weary  sat  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  giant,  passing  by  and  seeing  Jack,  carried  him  to  his 
castle,  where  he  locked  him  up  in  a  large  room,  the  floor  of 
which  was  covered  with  the  bodies,  skulls,  and  bones  of  men 
and  women. 


Soon  after  the  giant  went  to  fetch  his  brother,  who  was 
likewise  a  giant,  to  take  a  meal  off  his  flesh;  and  Jack  saw  with' 
terror  through  the  bars  of  his  prison  the  two  giants  approach- 
ing. 

Jack,  perceiving  in  one  corner  of  the  room  a  strong  cord,  took 
courage,  and  making  a  slip-knot  at  each  end,  he  threw  them  over 
their  heads,  and  tied  it  to  the  window-bars;  he  then  pulled  till 
he  had  choked  them.  When  they  were  black  in  the  face  he  slid 
down  the  rop)e  and  stabbed  them  to  the  heart. 

Jack  next  took  a  great  bunch  of  keys  from  the  pocket  of  Blun- 
derbore, and  went  into  the  castle  again.  He  made  a  strict  search 
through  all  the  rooms,  and  in  one  of  them  found  three  ladies  tied 
up  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  almost  starved  to  death.  They 
told  him  that  their  husbands  had  been  killed  by  the  giants,  who 
had  then  condemned  them  to  be  starved  to  death,  because  they 
would  not  eat  the  flesh  of  their  own  dead  husbands. 

"Ladies,"  said  Jack,  "I  have  put  an  end  to  the  monster  and 
his  wicked  brother ;  and  I  give  you  this  castle  and  all  the  riches 
it  contains,  to  make  some  amends  for  the  dreadful  pains  you 
have  felt."  He  then  very  politely  gave  them  the  keys  of  the 
castle,  and  went  further  on  his  journey  to  Wales. 

As  Jack  had  but  little  money,  he  went  on  as  fast  as  possible. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  handsome  house.  Jack  knocked  at  the 
door,  when  there  came  forth  a  Welsh  giant.  Jack  said  he  was 
a  traveller  who  had  lost  his  way,  on  which  the  giant  made  him 
welcome,  and  let  him  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  good  bed  to 

sleep  in. 

Jack  took  off  his  clothes  cjuickly,  but  though  he  was  weary  he 
could  not  go  to  sleep.    Soon  after  this  he  heard  the  giant  walk-.^ 
ing  backward  and  forward   in  the  next  room,  and  saying  to 
himself : 

"Thotigh  here  yon  lodge  with  me  this  night. 

You  shall  not  see  the  morning  light ; 

My  club  shall  dash  your  brains  out  quite.'' 

"Say  you  so?"  thought  Jack.  "Are  these  your  tricks  upon 
travellers  ?  But  I  hope  to  prove  as  cunning  as  you  are."  Then, 
getting  out  of  bed,  he  groped  about  the  room,  and  at  last  found 
a  large  thick  billet  of  wood.  He  laid  it  in  his  own  place  in  the 
bed,  and  then  hid  himself  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room. 

The  giant,  about  midnight,  entered  the  apartment,  and  with 
his  bludgeon  stnick  many  blows  on  the  bed,  in  the  very  place 
where  Jack  had  laid  the  log;  and  then  he  went  back  to  his  own 
room,  thinking  he  had  broken  all  Jack's  bones. 

Early  in  the  morning  Jack  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter, 
and  walked  into  the  giant's  room  to  thank  him  for  his  lodging. 
The  giant  started  when  he  saw  him,  and  began  to  stammer  out : 
"Oh!  dear  me;  is  it  you?  Pray  how  did  you  sleep  last  night? 
Did  you  hear  or  see  anything  in  the  dead  of  the  night?" 

"A'othing  worth  speaking  of,"  said  Jack  carelessly;  "a  rat,  I 
believe,  gave  me  three  or  four  slaps  with  its  tail,  and  disturbed 
me  a  little :  but  I  soon  went  to  sleep  again." 

The  giant  wondered  more  and  more  at  this:  yet  he  did  not 
answer  a  word,  but  went  to  bring  two  great  bowls  of  hasty- 
pudding  for  their  breakfast.  Jack  wanted  to  make  the  giant 
believe  that  he  could  eat  as  much  as  himself,  so  he  contrived  to 
button  a  leathern  bag  inside  his  coat,  and  slip  the  hasty-pudding 
into  this  bag,  while  he  seemed  to  put  it  into  his  mouth. 
(Continnrd  in  May  iiiiiubcr) 
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LITERATURE— 3B 
DRAKESTAIL 

j  Drakestail  was  verj'  little,  that  is  why  he  was  called  Drakestail ; 
but  tiny  as  he  was  he  had  brains,  and  he  knew  what  he  was 

I  about,  for  having  begun  with  notliing  he  ended  bv  amassing  a 
hundred  crowns.  Now  the  king  of  the  country,  \*i6  was  very 
extravagant  and  never  kept  any  money,  having  heard  that 
Drakestail  had  some,  went  one  day  in  his  own  person  to  borrow 
his  hoard,  and,  my  word,  in  those  days  Drakestail  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  having  lent  money  to  the  King.  But  after  the 
first  and  second  year,  seeing  that  they  never  even  dreamed  of 
paying  the  interest,  he  became  uneasy,  so  much  so  that  at  last 
he  resolved  to  go  and  see  His  Majesty  himself  and  get  repaid. 
So  one  fine  morning  Drakestail,  very  spruce  and  fresh,  takes 
the  road,  singing: 

"Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  get  my  money  back?" 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  friend  Fox,  on  his  rounds 
that  way. 

"Good-morning,  neighbor,"  says  the  friend,  "where  are  you 
off  to  so  early  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  the  King  for  what  he  owes  me." 

"Oh !  take  me  with  thee !" 

Drakestail  said  to  himself:  "One  can't  have  too  many  friends." 

"I  will,"  says  he,  "but  going  on  all-fours  you  will  soon  be 
tired.  Make  yourself  quite  small,  get  into  my  throat — go  into 
my  gizzard  and  I  will  carry  you." 

"Happy  thought !"  says  friend  Fox. 

He  takes  bag  and  baggage,  and,  presto  I  is  gone  like  a  letter 
into  the  post. 

And  Drakestail  is  off  again,  all  spruce  and  fresh,  still  singing: 
"Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  have  my  money  back?" 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  his  lady  friend  Ladder, 
leaning  on  her  wall. 

"Good-morning,  my  duckling,"  says  the  lady  friend,  "whither 
away  so  bold?" 

"I  am  going  to  the  King  for  what  he  owes  me." 

"Oh  !  take  me  with  thee  !" 

Drakestail  said  to  himself  :  "One  can"t  have  too  many  friends." 

"I  will,"  says  he,  "but  with  your  wooden  legs  you  will  soon 
be  tired.  Make  yourself  quite  small,  get  into  my  throat — go 
into  my  gizzard  and  I  will  carry  you." 

"Happy  thought!"  says  my  friend  Ladder,  and  nimble,  bag 
and  baggage,  goes  to  keep  company  with  friend  Fox. 

And  quack,  quack,  quack.  Drakestail  is  off  again,  singing 
and  spruce  as  before.  A  little  farther  he  meets  his  sweetheart, 
my  friend  River,  wandering,  quietly  in  the  sunshine. 

"Thou,  my  cherub,"  says  she,  "whither  so  lonesome,  with 
arching  tail,  on  this  itiuddy  road  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  the  King,  vou  know,  for  what  he  owes  me." 

"Oh!  take  me  with  thee!" 

Drakestail  said  to  himself :  "^^'e  can't  have  tuo  many  friends." 

"I  will,"  says  he,  "but  you  who  sleep  while  you  walk  will 
soon  be  tired.  Make  yourself  quite  small,  get  into  my  throat — • 
go  into  my  gizzard  and  I  will  carry  you." 

"Ah !  happy  thought !"  says  my  friend  River. 

She  takes  bag  and  baggage,  and  glou,  glou,  .glou,  she  takes 
her  place  between  friend  Fox  and  friend  Ladder. 


That's  easily  said.     The  King  is 


And  "quack,  quack,  quack,"  Drakestail  is  oft'  again  singing. 
A  little  farther  on  he  meet  comrade  Wasp's  nest,  manoeuvring 
his  wasps. 

"Well,    good-morning,     friend    Drakestail,"    said    comrade 
Wasp's  nest.    "Where  are  we  bound  for  so  spruce  and  fresh  ?" 
"I  am  going  to  the  King  for  what  he  owes  me.'' 
"Oh  !  take  me  with  thee!" 

Drakestail  said,  "One  can't  have  too  many  friends."  "I 
will,"  says  he,  "but  with  you  battalion  to  drag  along,  you  will 
soon  be  tired.  Make  yourself  quite  sriiall,  go  into  my  throat- 
get  into  my  gizzard  and  I  will  carryyou.'' 

"By  jove!  that's  a  good  idea!"  says  comrade  Wasp's  nest. 
And  left  file,  he  takes  the  same  road  to  join  the  others  with 
all  his  party.    There  was  not  much  more  room,  but  closing  up  a 
bit  they  managed.    And  Drakestail  is  off  again,  singing. 

He  arrived  thus  at  the  capital,  and  treaded  his  way  straight 
up  the  High  street,  still  running  and  sing,  "Quack,  quack, 
quack,  when  shall  I  get  my  money  back?"  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  good  folks,  till  he  came  to  the  King's  palace.  He 
strikes  with  the  knocker:  "Toe!  toe!" 

"Who  is  there?"  asks  the  porter,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
wicket. 

"'Tis  I,  Drakestail.     I  wish  to  speak  to  the  King 
"Speak  to  the  King!  . 
dining  and  will  not  be  disturbed." 

The  porter  shuts  the  wicket  and  goes  up  to  say  it  to  the  King, 
who  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a  napkin  round  his 
neck,  and  all  his  ministers. 

"Good,  good!"  said  the  King,  laughing.  "I  know  what  it  is. 
Make  him  come  in,  and  put  him  with  the  turkeys  and  the 
chickens." 

The  porter  descends. 
"Have  the  goodness  to  enter." 

"Good !"  says  the  Drakestail,  "I  shall  now  see  how  they  eat  at 
court." 

"This  way,  this  way,"  .says  the  porter.  "One  step  further. 
.  .  .  There,  there  you  are." 

"How?    What?  in  the  poultry  yard?" 
Fancy  how  vexed  Drakestail  was. 
"Ah !  so  that's  it,"  says  he. 

"Wait!  I  will  compel  you  to  receive  me.  Quack,  quack, 
quack,  when  shall  I  get  my  money  back?" 

But  turkeys  and  chickens  are  creatures  who  don't  like  people 
that  are  not  as  themselves.  \Mien  they  saw  the  newcomer  and 
how  he  was  made,  and  when  they  heard  him  crying,  too,  they 
began  to  look  black  at  him. 

"What  is  it?    What  does  he  want?" 

Finally  they  rushed  at  him  all  together,  to  overwhelm  him 
with  pecks. 

"I  am  lost!"  said  Drakestail  to  himself,  when  by  good  luck 
he  remembers  his  comrade  Fox,  and  he  cries : 

"Reynard,  Reynard,  come  out  of  your  earth. 
Or  Drakestail's  life  is  of  little  worth." 
Then  friend  Fox,  who  was  only  waiting  for  these  words, 
hastens  out,  throws  himself  on  the  wicked  fowls,  and  quack, 
quack,  he  tears  them  to  pieces ;  so  much  so  that  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes  there  was  not  one  left  alive.  And  Drakestail,  quite 
content,  began  to  sing  again,  "Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall 
I  get  my  money  back?" 

When  the  King,  who  was  still  at  the  table,  heard  this  refrain, 
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and  the  poultry  women  came  to  tell  him  what  had  been  going 
on  in  the  yard,  he  was  terribly  annoyed. 

He  ordered  them  to  throw  this  tail  of  drake  into  the  well,  to 
make  an  end  of  him. 

And  it  was  done  as  he  commanded.  Drakestail  was  in  despair 
of  getting  himself  out  of  such  a  deep  hole,  when  he  remembered 
his  ladyfriend,  the  Ladder. 

"Ladder,  Ladder,  come  out  of  thy  hold. 
Or  Drakestail's  days  will  soon  be  told." 

My  friend  Ladder,  who  was  only  waiting  for  these  words, 
hastens  out,  leans  her  two  arms  on  the  edge  of  the  wall,  then 
Drakestail  climbs  nimbly  on  her  back,  and  hop !  he  is  in  the 
yard,  where  he  begins  to  sing  louder  than  ever.  When  the  King, 
who  still  at  the  table  and  laughing  at  the  good  trick  he  had 
played  his  creditor,  heard  him  again  reclaiming  his  money,  he 
became  livid  with  rage. 

He  commanded  that  the  furnace  should  be  heated,  and  this 
tail  of  a  drake  thrown  into  it,  because  he  must  be  a  sorcerer. 

The  furnace  was  soon  hot,  but  this  time  Drakestail  was  not 
so  afraid ;  he  counted  on  his  sweetheart,  my  friend  River. 
"River,  River,  outward  flow. 
Or  to  death  Drakestail  must  go.'' 

My  friend  River  hastens  out,  and  errouf !  throws  himself  into 
the  furnace,  which  she  floods,  with  all  the  people  who  had 
lighted  it,  after  which  she  flowed  growling  into  the  hall  of  the 
palace  to  the  height  of  more  than  four  feet. 

And  Drakestail,  quite  content,  begins  to  swim,  singing  deafen- 
ingly,  "Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  get  my  money  back  ?" 

The  King  was  still  at  table,  and  thought  himself  quite  sure 
of  his  game ;  but  when  he  heard  Drakestail  singing  again,  and 
when  they  told  him  all  that  had  passed,  he  became  furious  and 
got  up  from  the  table  brandishing  his  fists. 

"Bring  him  here  and  I'll  cut  his  throat !  bring  him  quick !" 
cried  he. 

And  quickly  two  footmen  ran  to  fetch  Drakestail. 

"At  last,"  said  poor  chap,  going  up  the  great  stairs,  "they 
have  decided  to  receive  me." 

Imagine  his  terror  when  on  entering  he  sees  the  King  as  red 
as  a  turkey  cock,  and  all  his  ministers  attending  him  standing 
sword  in  hand.  He  thought  this  time  it  was  all  up  with  him. 
Happily  he  remembered  that  there  was  still  one  remaining 
friend,  and  he  cried  with  dying  accents : 

"\\^asp's  nest,  Wasp's  nest,  make  a  sally. 
Or  Drakestail  never  more  may  rally." 

Hereupon  the  scene  changes.  "Bs,  bs,  bayonet  them !"  The 
brave  Wasp's  nest  rushes  out  with  all  his  wasps.  They  threw 
themselves  on  the  infuriated  King  and  his  ministers,  and  stung 
them  so  fiercely  in  the  face  that  they  lost  their  heads,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  hide  themselves  they  all  jumped  pell-mell 
from  the  window  and  broke  their  necks  on  the  pavement. 

Behold,  Drakestail  much  astonished,  all  alone  in  the  big  sa- 
loon and  master  of  the  field. 

He  could  not  get  over  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  remembered  shortly  what  he  had  come  for 
to  the  palace,  and  improving  the  occasion,  he  set  to  work  to 
hunt  for  his  dear  money.  But  in  vain  he  rummaged  in  all  the 
drawers ;  he  found  nothing ,-  all  had  been  spent. 

And  ferreting  thus  from  room  to  room  he  came  at  last  to  the 
one  with  the  throne  in  it,  and  feeling  fatigued,  he  sat  himself 
down  on  it  to  think  over  his  adventure.    In  the  meanwhile  the 


people  had  found  the  King  and  his  ministers  with  their  feet  in 
the  air  on  the  pavement,  and  they  had  gone  into  the  palace  to 
know  how  it  occurred.  On  entering  the  throne  room,  when 
the  crowd  saw  that  there  was  already  someone  on  the  seat,  they 
broke  out  in  cries  of  surprise  and  joy : 

'"She  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King! 
Heaven  has  sent  us  down  this  thing." 
Drakestail  was  no  longer  surprised  at  anything,  received  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  as  if  he  had  never  done  nothing  all 
his  life. 

A  few  of  them  certainly  murmured  that  a^  Drakestail  would 
make  a  fine  King ;  those  who  knew  him  replied  that  a  knowing 
Drakestail  was  a  more  worthy  King  than  a  spendthrift  like  him 
who  was  lying  on  the  pavement.  In  short,  they  ran  and  took  the 
crown  off  the  head  of  the  deceased  and  placed  it  on  that  of 
Drakestail,  whom  it  fitted  like  wax. 
Thus  he  became  King. 

"And  now,"  said  he  after  the  ceremony,  "ladies  and  gentle- 
men, let's  go  to  supper.     I  am  so  hungry." 

From    the   Red   Fairy   Book — Lang. 
THE    SINGING    LESSON— 3B 
A  nightingale  made  a  mistake, 

She  sang  a  few  notes  out  of  tune ; 
Her  heart  was  ready  to  break, 

And  she  hid  from  the  moon. 
She  wrung  her  claws,  poor  thing. 

But  was  far  too  proud  to  weep; 
She  tucked  her  head  under  her  wing, 

And  pretended  to  be  asleep. 
A  lark,  arm  in  arm  with  a  thiaish. 
Came  sauntering  up  to  the  place ; 
The  nightingale  felt  herself  blush, 

Though  feathers  hid  her  face. 
She  knew  they  had  heard  her  song. 
She  felt  them  snicker  and  sneer ; 
She  thought  this  life  was  too  long, 

And  wished  she  could  skip  a  year : 
"Oh,  Nightingale,"  cooed  a  dove, 

"Oh,  Nightingale,  what's  the  use? 
You  bird  of  beauty  and  love. 
Why  behave  like  a  goose  ? 
Don't  skulk  away  from  our  sight. 

Like  common,  contemptible  fowl, 
You  bird  of  joy  and  delight. 
Why  behave  like  an  owl? 
Only  tliink  of  all  you  have  done. 
Only  think  of  all  you  can  do ; 
A  false  note  is  really  fun 

From  such  a  bird  as  you. 
Lift  up  your  proud  little  crest, 

Open  your  musical  beak  ; 
Other  birds  have  to  do  their  best 

You  need  only  to  speak." 
The  nightingale  shyly  took 

Her  head  from  under  her  wing. 
And,  giving  the  doves  a  look, 
Straightway  began  to  sing. 
There  was  never  a  bird  could  pass; 
The  night  was  divinely  calm, 
{Continued  on  page  118)     ' 
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LITERATURE— 4A 
A  HANDFUL  OF  CLAY 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

,        There  was  a  handful  of  clay  in  the  bank  of  a  river.     It  was 

'I    only  common  clay,  coarse  and  heavy ;  but  it  had  high  thoughts 

I  if  its  own  value,  and  wonderful  dreams  of  the  great  place  which 

it  was  to  till  in  the  world  when  the  time  came  for  its  virtues 

[     to  be  discovered. 

Overhead,  in  the  spring  sunshine,  the  trees  whispered  to- 
gether of  the  glory  which  descended  upon  them  when  the  deli- 
cate blossoms  and  leaves  began  to  expand,  and  the  forest  glowed 
with  fair,  clear  colors,  as  if  the  dust  of  thousands  of  rubies  and 
emeralds  were  hanging,  in  soft  clouds,  above  the  earth. 

The  flowers,  surprised  with  the  joy  of  beauty,  bent  their  heads 
to  one  another,  as  the  wind  caressed  them,  and  said : 

"Sisters,  how  lovely  you  have  become.  You  make  the  day 
bright." 

The  river,  glad  of  new  strength  and  rejoicing  in  the  unison 
of  all  its  waters,  murmured  to  the  shores  in  music,  telling  of  its 
release  from  icy  fetters,  its  swift  flight  from  the  snow-clad 
mountains,  and  the  mighty  work  to  which  it  was  hurrying — the 
wheels  of  many  mills  to  be  turned,  and  great  ships  to  be  floated 
to  the  sea. 

Waiting  blindly  in  its  bed,  the  clay  comforted  itself  with  lofty 
hopes. 

"Aly  time  will  come,"  it  said.    "I  was  not  made  to  be  hidden 
/    forever.    Glory  and  beauty  and  honor  are  coming  to  me  in  due 
season." 

One  day  the  clay  felt  itself  taken  from  the  place  where  it  had 
^va.ited  so  long.  A  flat  blade  of  iron  passed  beneath  it,  and  lifted 
It,  and  tossed  it  into  a  cart  with  other  lumps  of  clay,  and  it  was 
carried  far  away, .as  it  seemed,  over  a  rough  and  stony  doad. 
I'.ut  it  was  not  afraid,  nor  discouraged,  for  it  said  to  itself, — 

"This  is  necessary.  The  path  to  glory  is  always  rugged. 
Xow  I  am  on  my  way  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world." 

r.iit  the  hard  journey  was  nothing  compared  with  the  tribu- 
lation and  distress  that  came  after  it.  The  clay  was  put  into  a 
trough  and  mixed  and  beaten  and  stirred  and  trampled.  It 
.seemed  almost  unbearable.  But  there  was  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  something  very  fine  and  noble  was  certainly  com- 
ing out  of  all  this  trouble.  The  clay  felt  sure  that,  if  it  could 
only  wait  long  enough,  a  wonderful  reward  was  in  store  for  it. 

Then  it  was  put  upon  a  swiftly  turining  wheel,  and  whirled 

around  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  fly  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

I,    A  strange  power  pressed  it  and  molded  it,  as  it  revolved,  and 

through  all  the  dizziness  and  pain  it  felt  tliat  it  was  taking  a 

new  form. 

Then  an  unknown  hand  put  it  into  an  oven,  and  fires  were 
kindled  about  it — fierce  and  penetrating — hotter  than  all  the 
heats  of  summer  that  had  ever  brooded  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river.  But  through  all,  the  clay  held  itself  together  and  endured 
its  trials,  in  the  confidence  of  a  great  future. 

"Surely,"   it  thought,  "I  am  intended   for   something  very 
splendid,  since  such  pains  are  taken  with  me.     Perhaps  I  am 
fashioned  for  the  ornament  of  a  temple,  or  a  precious  vase  for* 
the  table  of  a  king." 

At  last  the  baking  was  finished.  The  clay  was  taken  from 
the  furnace  and  set  down  upon  a  board,  in  the  cool  air,  under 
the  blue  sky.  The  tribulation  was  passed.  The  reward  was  at 
hand. 


Close  beside  the  board  there  was  a  pool  of  water,  not  very 
deep,  not  very  clear,  but  calm  enough  to  reflect,  with  impartial 
truth,  every  image  that  fell  upon  it.  There,  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  was  lifted  from  the  board,  the  clay  saw  its  new  shape,  the 
reward  of  all  its  patience  and  pain,  the  consummation  of  its 
hopes— a  common  flower-pot,  straight  and  stifif,  red  and  ugly. 
And  then  it  felt  that  it  was  not  destined  for  a  king's  house,  nor 
for  a  palace  of  art,  because  it  was  made  without  glory  or  beauty 
or  lionor ;  and  it  murmured  against  the  unknown  mal<er,  saying : 

"Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?" 

Many  days  it  passed  in  sullen  discontent.  Then  it  was  filled 
with  earth,  and  something— it  knew  not  what— but  something 
rough  and  brown  and  dead-looking,  was  thrust  into  the  middle 
of  the  earth. and  covered  over.  The  clay  rebelled  at  this  new 
disgrace. 

"This  is  the  worst  of  all  that  has  happened  to  me,  to  be  filled 
with  dirt  and  rubbish.     Surely  I  am  a  failure." 

But  presently  it  was  set  in  a  greenhouse,  where  the  sunlight 
fell  warm  upon  it,  and  water  was  sprinkled  over  it ;  and  day  by 
day  as  it  waited,  a  change  began  to  come  to  it.  Something  was 
stirring  within  it — a  new  hope.  Still  it  was  ignorant,  and  knew 
not  what  the  new  hope  meant. 

One  day  the  clay  was  lifted  again  from  its  place  and  carried 
into  a  great  church.  Its  dream  was  coming  true  after  all.  It 
had  a  fine  part  to  play  in  the  world.  Glorious  music  flowed 
over  it.  It  was  surrounded  with  flowers.  Still  it  could  not 
understand.  So  it  whispered  to  another  vessel  of  clay,  like 
itself,  close  beside  it : 

"Why  have  they  set  me  here?  Why  do  all  the  people  look 
toward  us?"    And  the  other  vessel  answered: 

"Do  you  not  know?  You  are  canying  a  royal  scepter  of 
lilies.  Their  petals  are  white  as  snow,  and  the  heart  of  them 
is  like  pure  gold.  The  people  look  this  way  because  the  flower 
is  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  And  the  root  of  it  is  in 
your  heart." 

Then  the  clay  was  content,  and  silently  thanked  its  maimer, 
because,  though  an  earthen  vessel,  it  held  so  great  a  treasure. 

THE  TWO  FROGS— 4A 

Once  upon  a  time  in  the  country  of  Japan  there  lived  two 
frogs,  one  of  whom  made  his  home  in  a  ditch  near  the  town  of 
Osaka,  on  the  seacoast,  while  the  otlier  dwelt  in  a  clear  little 
stream  which  ran  through  the  city  of  Kioto.  At  such  a  great 
distance  apart,  they  had  never  even  heard  of  each  other ;  but, 
funnily  enough,  the  idea  came  into  both  their  heads  at  once  that 
they  should  like  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  the  frog  who 
lived  at  Kioto  wanted  to  visit  Osaka,  and  the  frog  who  lived  at 
Osaka  wished  to  go  to  Kioto,  where  the  great  Mikado  had  his 
place. 

So  one  fine  morning  in  the  spring  they  both  set  out  along  the 
road  that  led  from  Kioto  to  Osaka,  one  from  one  end  and  the 
other  from  the  other. 

The  journev  was  more  tiring  than  they  expected,  for  they 
did  not  know  much  about  traveling,  and  half  way  between  the 
two  towns  there  arose  a  mountain  which  had  to  be  climbed.  It 
took  them  a  long  time  and  a  great  many  hops  to  reach  the  top, 
but  there  they  were  at  last,  and  what  was  the  surprise  for  each 
to  see  another  frog  before  him !  They  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  moment  without  speaking,  and  then  fell  into  conversation  and 
explained  the  cause  of  their  meeting  so  far  from  their  homes. 
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It  was  delightful  to  find  that  they  both  felt  the  same  wish— to 
learn  a  little  more  of  their  native  country — and  as  there  was  no 
sort  of  hurry  they  stretched  themselves  out  in  the  cool,  ramp 
place  and  agreed  that  they  would  have  a  good  rest  before  they 
parted  to  go  their  ways. 

"What  a  pity  we  are  not  bigger,"  said  the  Osaka  frog,  "and 
then  we  could  see  both  towns  from  here  and  tell  if  it  is  worth 
our  while  going  on." 

"Oh,  that  is  easily  managed,"  said  the  Osaka  frog.  "We 
have  only  got  to  stand  up  on  our  hind  legs  and  hold  on  to  each 
other  and  then  we  can  each  look  at  the  town  he  is  traveling  to." 

This  idea  pleased  the  Osako  frog  so  much  that  he  at  once 
jumped  up  and  put  his  front  paws  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend, 
who  had  risen  also.  There  they  both  stood  stretching  them- 
selves as  high  as  they  could  and  holding  each  other  tightly,  so 
that  they  might  not  fall  down.  The  Kioto  frog  turned  his  nose 
towards  Osaka,  and  the  Osaka  frog  turned  his  nose  towards 
Kioto,  but  the  foolish  things  forgot  that  when  they  look  up 
their  great  eyes  lay  in  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  that  they 
thought  their  noses  might  point  to  the  places  to  which  they 
wanted  to  go,  their  eyes  beheld  the  places  from  which  they  had 
come. 

"Dear  me,"  cried  the  Osaka  frog;  "Kioto  is  exactly  like 
Osaka.  It  is  certainly  not  worth  such  a  long  journey.  I  shall 
go  home. 

"If  I  had  any  idea  that  Osaka  was  only  a  copy  of  Kioto  I 
should  never  have  traveled  all  this  way,"  exclaimed  the  frog 
from  Kioto,  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  his  hands  from  his  friend's 
shoulders  and  they  both  fell  down  on  the  grass. 

Then  they  tcwk  a  polite  farewell  of  each  other  and  set  off  for 
home  again,  and  to  the  end  of  their  lives  they  believed  that 
Osaka  and  Kioto,  which  were  as  different  to  look  at  as  two 
towns  can  be,  were  as  like  as  two  peas. 

HOW    THE    BIRDS    TALK— 4A 

"Uncle  Remus,"  said  the  little  boy.  "it's  very  funny  that 
the  birds  and  the  animals  do  not  talk,  as  they  used  to  do." 

"Who  says  they  don't?"  the  old  man  asked  with  some  show 
of  indignation.  "Who  says  they  don't?  Now  that  is  just 
what  I  should  like  to  know." 

Uncle  Remus's  manner  implied  that  he  was  only  waiting 
for  the  name  of  the  malicious  person  to  go  out  and  chastise 
him  on  the  spot. 

"Well,"  replied  the  child,  "1  often  listen  to  them,  but  I 
never  hear  them  say  a  word." 

"Th-yi!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Remus  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 
"that  is  different.  Now  that  is  different.  The  animals  talk 
just  about  as  they  always  did,  but  folks  are  not  smart  as  they 
used  to  be.  You  can  hear  the  animals  talking,  but  you  do 
not  know  what  they  say.  Yet,  I  promise  you,  if  I  were  to 
pick  you  up  and  set  you  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Two- 
Mile  Swamp,  but  would  hear  talking  all  night  long.'' 

The  little  boy  shivered  at  the  suggestion.  "Uncle  Remus, 
who  talks  out  there  in  the  swamp?"  he  asked. 

"All  the  animals,  honey,  all  the  animals.  More  especially 
old  man  Owl  and  all  his  family  connection." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  them.  Uncle  Remus?" 

"Many  and  many  a  time,  honey.  When  I  get  lonesome 
with  folks,  I  just  take  down  my  walking  cane  and  I  go  off 
there  where  I  can  hear  them,  and  I  sit  there  just  as  much  at 
home  as  when  I  am  here  talking  with  you." 


"What  do  tiiey  say,  Uncle  Kenius?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  old  man.  frowning  as  if  aitempt- 
ing  to  recall  familiar  names,  "that  one  of  them  is  named  Billy 
Big-E!ye,  and  the  other  one.  Tommy  Long-Wing.  One  of 
them  sits  in  a  poplar  tree  on  one  side  of  the  swamp,  and  the 
other  in  a  pine  tree  on  the  other  side."  Uncle  Remus  went 
on,  as  the  child  crqjt  a  little  closer  to  him.  "When  night 
comes,  good  and  dark,  P.illv  Big-Eye  clears  up  his  throat  and 
calls,  "Tom,  Tommy  Long-\\mg !  Tom,  Tommy  Lo;;.^-Wing!" 
Uncle  Remus  allowed  his  voice  to  rise  and  fall,  giving  it  a 
far-away  but  portentous  sovuid,  the  intonation  being  a  weirdly 
exact  imitation  of  the  hooting  of  a  large  swamp  owl.  The 
italicized  words  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  this  intonation. 

"Then,"  Uncle  Remus  continued,  "old  Tommy  Long-Wing 
wakes  up  and  calls  back,  'Who — who's  that  a  calling f  Who 
— who's  that  a  calling?' 

"■Bill!  Billy  i?f^-Eye!  Bill!  Billy  Bi°--Eye.  Why  didn't 
)0U  come  down,  come  down  to  my  house?" 

"  T  couldn't — I  couldn't  come  dozim  to  your  house.' 
"'Tom!  Tommy  LoMg-Wing!  Why  couldn't  you?' 
""Had    company,   Bill — Billy  Bt^-Eye!   Had   company!' 
"  'Who — who  ivas  the  company?' 

"  'Heel  Tap  and  his  wife,  Deel  Tap  and  his  wife,  and  I 
.don't  know  ivho-3.\\,  ■cc/jo-all,  7y/(o-all !' 

"As  to  Heel  Tap  and  Deel  Tap,"  said  Uncle  Remus,  notic- 
ing a  puzzled  expression  on  the  child's  face,  "I  don't  know 
as  I  ever  knew  anybody  with  that  name  exactly.  Some  say 
that  is  the  name  of  the  \\''oodpeckers  and  the  Yellow  ham- 
mers, but  I  expect  when  we  really  get  at  the  truth  of  it,  they 
are  all  in  the  Owl  family." 

"Who  heard  them  talking  in  that  way,  Uncle  Remus?" 
.asked  the  little  boy. 

"My  goodness,  honey!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Remus,  "you  don't 
expect  an  old  man  like  me  to  remember  the  names  of  all  these 
people,  do  you?  Suppose  the  folks  who  heard  them  have  gone 
and  moved  off,  what  good  is  it  going  to  do  you  to  get  their 
names  ?  Suppose  they  were  sitting  right  here  beside  you,  what 
good  is  that  going  to  do  ?  The  truth  is  the  truth,  and  the 
names  of  folks  are  not  going  to  make  it  any  truer.  Yet  when 
it  comes  to  that,  I  can  go  to  the  door  and  call  in  lots  of  folks 
who  have  heard  that  Owl  family  in  the  swamp.  And  you 
need  not  go  any  farther  than  Becky's  Bill,  either. 

"When  that  boy  was  growing  up,  he  went  frolicking  around, 
and  one  night  he  came  through  the  Two-Mile  Swamp.  He 
came  through  there,"  Uncle  Remus  went  on,  emphasizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  l)y  a  severe  frown,  "just  as  quiet 
in  his  mind  as  you  are  this  minute.  He  came  along,  and  the 
first  he  knew,  a  great  big  old  owl  flew  up  in  a  tree  and  snapped 
his  bill  just  as  if  somebody  was  cracking  a  whip. 

"Becky's  Bill  pretended  to  take  no  notice,  but  he  hurried 

up  and  began  to  walk  a  little  faster.     Presently  old  Mr.  Owl 

flew  up  in  another  tree  a  little  way  ahead,  and  smacked  his 

bill ;  then  he  called  out,  'Who  cooks — toho  cooks — who  cooks 

•  for  vo»-all?" 

"Becky's  Bill  moved  on ;  he  pretended  not  to  hear  anything. 
Old  Mr.  Owl  called  out  again,  'Who  cooks — who  cooks — 
zvho  cooks  for  voM-all  ?' 

"By  this  time  Becky's  Bill  began  to  get  kind  of  scared,  and 
he  stopped  and  said,  'Well,  sir,  during  the  week  Mammy  cooks, 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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THE  HAPPY  PRINCE— 4B 

High  above  the  city,  on  a  tall  column,  stood  the  statue  of  the 
Happy  Prince.  He  was  gilded  all  over  with  thin  leaves  of  fine 
gold,  for  eyes  he  had  two  bright  sapphires,  and  a  large  red 
ruby  glowed  on  his  sword-hilt. 

He  was  very  much  admired  indeed.  "He  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
weatcehcock,"  remarked  one  of  the  Town  Councillors  who 
wished  to  gain  a  reputation  for  having  artistic  tastes;  "only 
not  quite  so  useful,"  he  added,  fearing  lest  people  should  think 
him  unpractical,  which  he  really  was  not. 

"Why  can't  you  be  like  the  Happy  Prince?"  asked  a  sensible 
mother  of  her  little  boy  who  was  crying  for  the  moon.  "The 
Happy  Prince  never  dreams  of  crying  for  anything." 

"I  am  glad  there  is  some  one  in  the  world  who  is  quite  happy,'' 
muttered  a  disaf»pointed  man  as  he  gazed  at  the  wonderful 
statue. 

"He  looks  just  like  an  angel,"  said  the  Charity  Children,  as 
the}'  came  out  of  the  cathedral  in  their  bright  scarlet  cloaks  and 
their  clean  white  pinafores. 

"How  do  you  know?"  said  the  Mathematical  Master,  "you 
have  never  seen  one." 

"Ah!  but  we  have,  in  our  dreams,''  answered  the  children: 
and  the  Mathematical  Master  frowned  and  looked  very  severe, 
for  he  did  not  approve  of  children  dreaming. 

One  night  there  flew  over  the  city  a  little  swallow.  His 
friends  had  gone  away  to  Egypt  si.x  weeks  before,  but  he  had 
stayed  behind ;  for  he  was  in  love  with  the  most  beautiful  Reed. 
He  had  met  her  early  in  the  sj)ring  as  he  was  flying  down  the 
river  after  a  big  yellow  moth  and  had  been  so  attracted  by  her 
slender  waist  that  he  had  stopped  to  talk  to  her. 

"Shall  I  love  you?"  said  the  Swallow,  who  liked  to  come 
to  the  point  at  once,  and  the  Reed  made  him  a  low  bow.  So 
he  flew  round  and  round  her,  touching  the  water  with  his  wings, 
and  making  silver  ripples.  This  was  his  courtship  and  it  lasted 
all  through  the  sunnner. 

"It  is  a  ridiculous  attachment,"  twittered  the  other  Swal- 
lows ;  "she  has  no  money  and  far  too  many  relations,"  and  in- 
deed the  river  was  quite  full  of  reeds.  Then  when  the  autmnn 
came  they  all  flew  away. 

After  they  had  gone  he  felt  lonely  and  began  to  tire  of  his 
lady  love.  "She  has  no  conversation,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 
afraid  that  she  is  a  coquette,  for  she  is  always  flirting  with  the 
wind."  And  cfertainly,  whenever  the  wind  blew,  the  Reed  made 
the  most  graceful  curtseys.  "I  admit  that  she  is  domestic,"  he 
continued,  "but  I  love  traveling,  and  my  wife,  consequently, 
should  love  traveling  also." 

"Will  you  come  away  with  me?"  he  said  finally  to  her;  but 
the  Reed  shook  her  head,  she  was  so  attached  to  her  home. 

"You  have  been  trifling  with  me,"  he  cried.  "I  am  off  to 
the  Pyramids.    Good-bye !"  and  he  flew  away. 

All  day  long  he  flew,  and  at  night  time  he  arrived  at  the  city. 
"Where  shall  I  put  up  ?"  he  said.  "I  liope  the  town  has  made 
preparations." 

Then  he  saw  the  statue  on  the  tall  column. 

"I  will  put  up  there,"  he  cried,  "it  is  a  fine  position,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air,"  So  he  alighted  just  between  the  feet  of 
the  Happy  Prince. 

"I  have  a  golden  bedroom,"  he  said  softly  to  himself  as  he 
looked  around,  and  he  prepared  to  go  to  sleep.  But  just  as  he 
was  putting  his  head  under  his  wing  a  large  drop  of  water  fell 


on  him.  "What  a  curious  thing!''  he  cried;  "there  is  not  a 
single  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  stars  are  quite  clear  and  bright,  and 
yet  it  is  raining.  The  climate  in  the  north  of  Europe  is  really 
dreadful.  The  reed  used  to  like  the  rain,  but  that  was  really  her 
selfishness." 

Then  another  drop  fell. 

"What  is  the  use  of  a  statue  if  it  cannot  keep  the  rain  olif  ?"  he 
said.  "I  must  look  for  a  good  chimney-pot,"  and  he  deter- 
mined to  fly  away. 

But  before  he  had  opened  his  wings,  a  third  drop  fell,  and  he 
looked  up  and  saw— ah  !  what  did  he  see  ? 

The  eyes  of  the  Happy  Prince  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
tears  running  down  his  golden  cheeks.  His  face  was  so  beauti- 
ful in  the  moonlight  that  the  little  Swallow  was  filled  with  pity. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  said. 

"I  am  the  Happy  Prince." 

"Why  are  you  weeping?"  asked  the  Swallow  ;  "you  have  ([uite 
drenched  me." 

"When  I  was  alive  and  had  a  human  heart,"  answered  the 
statue,  "I  did  not  know  what  tears  were,  for  I  lived  in  the 
palace  of  Sans-Souci,  where  sorrow-  is  not  allowed  to  enter. 
In  the  daytime  I  played  with  my  companions  in  the  garden,  and 
in  the  evening  I  led  the  dance  in  the  great  hall.  Around  the 
garden  ran  a  very  lofty  wall,  but  I  never  cared  to  ask  wliat  lay 
beyond  it ;  everything  about  me  was  so  beautiful.  My  courtiers 
called  me  the  Happy  Prince,  and  happy  indeed  I  was,  if  pleas- 
ure be  happiriess.  So  I  lived  and  so  I  died.  And  now  that  I  am 
dead  they  have  set  me  up  here  so  high  that  I  can  see  all  the 
ugliness  and  all  the  misery  of  my  city,  and  though  my  heart  is 
made  of  lead  yet  I  cannot  choose  but  weep." 

"What!  is  he  not  solid  gold?"  said  the  Swallow  to  himself. 
He  was  too  pwlite  to  make  any  personal  remarks  out  loud. 

"Far  away,"  continued  the  statue  in  a  low  musical  voice,  "far 
away  in  a  little  street  there  is  a  poor  house.  One  of  the  win- 
dows is  open,  and  through  it  I  can  see  a  woman  seated  at  a  table. 
Her  face  is  thin  and  worn,  and  she  has  coarse,  red  hands,  all 
pricked  by  the  needle,  for  she  is  a  seamstress.  She  is  embroid- 
ering passion  flowers  on  a  satin  gown  for  the  loveliest  of  the 
queen's  maids-of-honor  to  wear  at  the  next  court  ball.  In  a  bed 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  her  little  boy  is  lying  ill.  He  has  a 
fever,  and  is  asking  for  oranges.  His  mother  has  nothing  to 
give  him  but  river  water,  so  he  is  crying.  Swallow.  Swallow, 
little  Swallow,  will  you  not  bring  her  the  ruby  out  of  my 
sword-hilt?  Aly  feet  are  fastened  to  this  pedestal  and  I  cannot 
move." 

"I  am  waited  for  in  Egs'pt,''  said  the  Swallow.  "'Sly  friends 
are  flying  up  and  down  the  Nile,  and  talking  to  the  large  lotus 
flowers.  Soon  they  will  go  to  sleep  in  the  tomb  of  the  great 
King.  The  King  is  there  himself  in  his  painted  coflin.  He  is 
wrapi^ed  in  yellow  linen  and  embalmed  with  spices.  .Around  his 
neck  in  a  chain  of  pale  green  jade,  and  his  hands  are  like  with- 
ered leaves." 

"Swallow,  Swallow,  little  Swallow,"  said  the  Prince,  "will 
you  not  stay  with  me  for  one  night  and  be  my  messenger?  The 
boy  is  so  thirsty  and  the  mother  so  sad." 

"I  don't  think  I  like  boys,"  answered  the  Swallow.  "Last 
summer,  when  I  was  staying  on  the  river,  there  were  two  rude 
boys,  the  miller's  sons,  who  were  always  throwing  stones  at  me. 
They  never  hit  me,  of  course ;  we  Swallows  fly  far  too  well  for 
that,  and  besides,  I  come  of  a  family  famous  for  its  agility ;  but 
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still,  it  was  a  mark  of  disrespect."  But  the  Happy  Prince 
looked  so  sad  that  the  little  Swallow  was  sorry.  "'It  is  very 
cold  here,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  stay  with  you  for  one  night  and 
be  your  messenger."  "Thank  you,  little  Swallow,"  said  the 
Prince.  So  the  Swallow  picked  out  the  great  ruby  from  the 
Prince's  sword  and  flew  awaiV  with  it  in  his  beak  over  the  roofs 
of  the  town.  He  passed  by  the  cathedral  tower,  where  the 
white  marble  angels  were  sculptured.  He  passed  by  the  palace 
and  heard  the  sound  of  dancing.  A  beautiful  girl  came  out  on 
the  balcony  with  her  lover.  "How  wonderful  the  stars  shine," 
he  said  to  her,  "wonderful  is  the  power  of  love!"  "I  hope  my 
dress  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  state-ball,"  she  answered;  "I 
have  ordered  passion  flowers  to  be  embroidered  on  it,  but  the 
seamstresses  are  so  lazy." 

Fie  passed  over  the  river  and  saw  the  lanterns  hanging  to 
the  masts  of  the  ships.  At  last  he  came  to  the  poor  house  and 
looked  in.  The  boy  was  tossing  feverishly  on  his  bed  and  the 
mother  had  fallen  asleep  she  was  so  tired.  In  he  hopped  and  laid 
the  great  ruby  on  the  table  beside  the  woman's  timble.  Then  he 
flew  gently  round  the  bed,  fanning  the  boy's  forehead  with  his 
wings.  "How  cool  I  feel,"  said  the  boy,  "I  must  be  getting 
better,"  and  he»  sank  into  a  delicious  slumber. 

Then  the  Swallow  flew  back  to  the  Happy  Prince  and  told 
him  what  he  had  done.  "It  is  curious,"  he  remarked,  "but  I 
feel  quite  warm  now,  although  it  is  so  cold." 

"That  is  because  you  have  done  a  good  action,"  said  the 
Prince.  And  the  little  Swallow  began  to  think,  and  then  he  fell 
asleep.  Thinking  always  made  him  sleepy.  When  day  broke 
he  flew  down  to  the  river  and  had  a  bath.  "What  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,"  said  the  Professor  of  Ornithology  as  he  was 
passing  over  the  bridge.  ,  "A  swallow  in  winter!"  And  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  about  it  to  the  local  newspaper.  Every  one 
quoted  it,  it  was  full  of  so  many  words  that  they  could  not 
understand. 

"To-night  I  go  off  to  Egypt,"  said  the  Swallow,  and  he  was  in 
high  spirits  at  the  prospect.  He  visited  all  the  public  monu- 
ments and  sat  a  long  time  on  top  of  the  church  steeple.  Where- 
ever  he  went  the  sparrows  chirruped  and  said  to  each  other, 
"WHiat  a  distinguished  stranger!"  so  he  enjoyed  himself  very 
much. 


When  the  moon  rose  he  flew  back  to  tlie  Happy  Prince. 
"Have  you  any  commissions  for  Egypt?"  he  cried;  "I  am  just 
starting."  "Swallow,  Swallow,  little  Swallow,"  said  the  Prince, 
"will  you  not  stay  with  me  one  night  longer?"  "I  am  waited 
for  in  Egj'pt,"  answered  the  Swallow.  "To-morrow  my  friends 
will  fly  up  to  the  second  cataract.  The  river-horse  couches  there 
among  the  bulrushes  and  on  a  great  granite  throne  sits  the 
god  Alemnon.  All  night  long  he  watches  the  stars,  and  when 
the  morning  star  shines  he  utters  one  cry  of  joy,  and  then  he 
is  silent.  At  noon  the  yellow  lions  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge  to  drink.  They  have  eyes  like  green  beryls,  and  their  roar 
is  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  cataract." 

"Swallow,  Swallow,  little  Swallow,"  said  the  Prince,  "far 
away  across  the  city  I  see  a  young  man  in  a  garret.  He  is 
leaning  over  a  desk  covered  with  papers,  and  in  a  tumbler  by 
his  side  there  is  a  bunch  of  withered  violets.  His  hair  is  brown 
and  crisp,  and  his  lips  are  red  as  a  pomegranate,  and  he  has 
large  and  dreamy  eyes.  He  is  trying  to  finish  a  play  for  the 
director  of  the  theatre,  but  he  is  too  cold  to  write  any  more. 
There  is  no  fire  in  the  grate  and  hunger  has  made  him  faint." 

"I  will  wait  with  you  one  night  longer,"  said  the  Swallow, 
who  really  had  a  good  heart.  "Shall  I  take  him  another  ruby?" 
"Alas !  I  have  no  ruby  now,"  said  the  Prince,  "my  eyes  are  all 
that  I  have  left.  They  are  made  of  rare  sapphires,  which  were 
brought  out  of  India  a  thousand  years  ago.  Pluck  out  one  of 
them  and  take  it  to  him.  He  will  sell  it  to  the  jeweler,  and 
buy  food  and  firewood  and  finish  his  play." 

"Dear  Prince,"  said  the  Swallow,  "I  cannot  do  that."  and  he 
began  to  weep. 

"Swallow,  Swallow,  little  Swallow,"  said  the  Prince,  "do  as 
I  command  )'ou." 

So  the  Swallow  plucked  out  the  Prince's  eye  and  Hew  away 
to  the  student's  garret.  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  in  as  there 
was  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Through  this  he  darted  and  came  into 
the  room.  The  student  had  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  so  he 
(lid  not  hear  the  flutter  of  the  bird's  wiiigs,  and  when  he  looked 
np  he  found  the  beautiful  sapphire  lying  on  the  withered  violets. 

"I  am  beginning  to  be  appreciated,"  he  cried;  "this  is  from 
some  great  admirer.  Now  I  can  finish  my  play,"  and  he  looked 
(piite  happy. 


THE    BLIND    MEN    AND    THE 
ELEPHANT— 4B 

There  were  six  men  of  Indostan 
To  learning  much  inclined, 

Who  went  to  see  the  elephant 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind). 

That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  first  approached  the  elephant 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side. 

At  once  began  to  bawl, 
"Now  bless  me !  but  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall !" 

The  second,  feeling  of  the  tusk. 

Cried,  "Ho !  what  have  we  here 
So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 


To  me  'tis  mighty  clear 
This  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear!" 

Ilie  third  approached  the  animal 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake : 
"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake !" 

1  he  fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand 

And  felt  about  the  knee  : 
"What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  quoth  he; 
"  'Tis  clear  enough  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree!" 

The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear. 


Said,  "E'en  the  blindest  man 
Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most : 

Deny  the  fact  who  can. 
This  marvel  of  an  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  fan !" 

The  sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 
About  the  beast  to  grope. 

Than  seizing  on  the  swing  tail 
That  fell  within  his  scope, 

"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  rope!" 

And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong. 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right, 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong ! 
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HE   WRECK    OF    HESPERUS— 5A 

was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea  ; 
ind  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little 

daughter, 
To  bear  him  company. 

lue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-tlax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
nd  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 
That  ope'  in  the  month  of  May. 

he  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
Lnd  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did 
blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

hen  up  and  spake  an  old  Sailor, 
Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main, 

'.  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

-ast  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 
And  tonight  no  moon  we  see." 
he  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe. 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

alder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  Northeast, 
he  snow  fell  hissirjg  in  the  brine. 
And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

own  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 

le  shuddered  and  paused  like  a  frighted 

steed 
Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

lome   hither !    come    hither !    my   little 

daughter. 
And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
Dr  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale. 
That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

e  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast ; 
e  cut  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 
And  bound  her  to  the  mast.  • 

D  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 
Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast !" — 
And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

D  father !  I  hear  the  sound  of  gains. 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
iome  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea !" 

3  father !  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
ut  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 


I,ashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark. 
With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

Ihe  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming 
snow  ^ 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

I'hcn  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and 
prayed 
That  saved  she  might  be ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the 
wave, 
On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

\nd  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and 
drear. 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Tow'rds  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  from  the  land ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows. 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy 
waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board  ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank. 
Ho !  ho !  the  breakers  roared  ! 

At  daybreak  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 

The  salt  tears  in  her  e3'es : 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea- 
weed, 

( 1n  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this. 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe ! 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

EXCELSIOR— 5A 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
.A  youtli,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice. 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath. 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 


And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior ! 

"Try  not  the  Pass  !"  the  old  man  said ; 
"Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide !" 
And  loud  the  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

"( )h  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night,      ' 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior! 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star. 
Excelsior ! 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

PLANT   A   TREE— 5A 

He  who  plants  a  tree  plants  a  hope. 
Rootlets  up  through  fibres  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb, 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 
\\'hat  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 

He  who  plants  a  tree  plants  a  joy; 
Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy. 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality. 

Beautiful  and  strong, 

To  whose  sheltered  throng 

Creatures  blithe  with  song. 
If  thou  couldst  but  know,  thou  happy  tree, 
Of  the  bHss  that  shall  inhabit  thee! 
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He  who  plants  a  tree  he  plants  peace 
Under  its  green  curtains  jargons  cease  ; 
Leaf  and  zephyrs  munniir  soothingly; 

Shadows  soft  will  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed  thou  blessed  tree 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 
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He  who  plants  a  tree  he  plants  youth, 
\igor  won  for  centuries  in  sooth; 
Life  of  time,  that  hints  eternity ! 
Boughs  their  strength  uprear. 
New  shoots  every  year 
On  old  growths  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 


He  who  plants  a  tree  he  plants  love, 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above, 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 
Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 
Hands  that  bless  are  blest ; 
Plant ;  Life  does  the  rest ! 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  wnrk  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

Lucy  Laucom. 


THE  STORY   OF  .ffiNEAS— 5A-5B 

L  The  Fall  of  Troy 
The  Greeks  besieged  the  city  of  Troy  for  nearly  ten  years. 
They  could  not  take  it  because  the  walls  were  so  high  and 
strong— some  said  that  they  had  been  built  by  the  hands  of 
^ods— but  they  kept  the  Trojans  inside.  This  had  not  always 
been  so.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  Trojans  had  gone 
out  and  fought  with  their  enemies  on  the  plain,  sometimes 
they  had  beaten  them  in  battle,  and  once  they  had  very  nearly 
burnt  their  ships.  But  this  was  all  changed.  They  had  lost 
.some  of  the  bravest  of  their  chiefs,  such  as  Hector,  the  best 
of  the  sons  of  Priam,  and  Paris,  the  great  archer,  and  many 
great  princes  who  had  come  from  the  countries  round  alx)Ut  to 
help  them. 

We  can  easily  believe  then  that  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  and  his 
people  were  very  glad  to  hear  one  day  that  the  Greeks  had 
gone  home.  Two  Trojans,  who  had  left  the  city  two  weeks 
or  so  before  on  a  message  from  King  Priam  to  one  of  his  allies, 
came  back  saying  that  they  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
and  had  found  it  empty,  and  that  there  were  no  ships  to  be 
seen.  Every  one  who  was  not  too  ill  or  too  old  to  move  about 
made  all  the  haste  the\-  could  to  get  out  of  the  city.  The 
gates  were  opened  wide  for  the  first  time  during  ten  years; 
■and  men,  women,  and  children  hurried  out  to  see  the  plain 
where  so  many  battles  had  been  fought,  and  the  camp  in  which 
the  enemy  had  lived,  and  the  place  where  the  ships  had  been 
draggeid  up  on  the  shore.  As  you  may  suppose,  those  who 
had  fought  in  the  battles  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  what 
they  had  done  and  wliat  they  had  seen. 

There  were  many  things  to  see,  but  the  strangest  one  of 
all  was  a  great  Horse  of  Wood,  which  was  standing  not  far 
from  the  walls  of  the  city.  No  one  was  quite  sure  what  it 
was,  or  what  it  meant.  One  man  said:  "It  is  a  vei-y  curious 
thing.  Let  us  drag  it  into  the  city  that  it  may  be  a  monu- 
ment of  all  that  we  have  suffered  for  the  last  ten  years." 
Others  said :  "Not  so ;  we  had  better  burn  it,  or  drag  it  down 
to  the  sea  that  the  water  may  cover  it,  or  cut  it  open  to  see 
whether  there  is  anything  inside." 

Of  these  no  one  was  more  vehement  than  Laocoon,  priest  of 
Neptune.  "Take  heed  what  you  do,  men  of  Troy,"  he  cried. 
"Who  knows  whether  the  Greeks  have  really  gone  away?  It 
mav  be  that  there  are  armed  men  inside  this  Horse;  it  may 
be  that  it  has  been  made  so  big  to  overtop  the  walls  of  the 
city.  An\'how  I  am  afraid  of  these  Greeks,  even  when  they 
give  us  gifts."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  spear  which 
he  had  in  his  hand  at  the  Horse  of  Wood,  and  struck  it  on  the 
side.  A  great  rattling  sound  was  heard,  and  the  Trojans,  if 
they  had  not  been  very  blind  and  foolish,  might  have  known 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 


While  the  dispute  was  going  on,  some  shepherds  came  up, 
bringing  with  them  a  man  whose  hands  were  bound  behind 
his  back.  He  said  that  his  name  was  Sinon,  and  he  pretended 
to  the  Trojans  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  Greeks,  who  had 
intended  him  for  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  gods  that  they  might 
liave  safe  return  to  their  homes. 

Then  King  Priam  had  pity  on  him  and  bade  them  unbind  his 
hands,  saying,  "Forget  your  own  people;  from  today  you  are 
one  of  us.  But  tell  us  why  the  Greeks  made  this  great  Horse 
of  Wood." 

Sinon  hfted  his  hands  and  said,  "Know,  then.  O  King  Priam, 
the  Horse  of  Wood  is  a  peace  offering  to  ]Minerva.  The 
Greeks  have  made  it  so  large  in  order  that  the  Trojans  may 
not  receive  it  into  their  gates.  For  once  within  the  walls  of 
Troy,  the  image  will  bring  safety  to  the  city  and  woe  to  the 
Greeks." 

This  was  the  tale  that  Sinon  told,  and  the  Trojans  believed 
it.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  gods  them- 
selves took  part  in  deceiving  them.  For  while  Laocoon,  the 
priest  of  Neptune,  the  same  that  had  thrown  his  spear  at  the 
Horse,  was  sacrificing  a  bull  on  the  altar  of  his  god,  two  great 
serpents  came  across  the  sea  from  a  certain  island  that  was 
near.  All  the  Trojans  saw  them  come,  with  their  heads  raised 
high  above  the  water,  as  is  the  way  of  snakes  to  swim.  And 
when  they  reached  the  land  they  came  on  straight  to  the  city. 
Their  eves  were  red  with  blood,  and  blazed  like  fire,  and  they 
made  a  dreadful  hissing  with  their  tongues.  The  Trojans 
grew  pale  with  fear,  and  fled.  But  the  serpents  did  not  turn 
this  way  or  that,  but  came  straight  to  the  altar  at  which 
Laocoon  stood,  with  his  two  sons  by  him.  And  one  serpent 
laid  hold  on  one  of  the  boys,  and  the  other  on  the  otlier.  and 
they  began  to  devour  the  children.  Then  the  father  picked 
up  a  sword,  and  tried  to  help  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  caught 
hold  of  him,  and  wound  their  coils  round  him.  Twice  did  they 
wind  themselves  round  his  lx)dy  and  his  neck,  and  their  heads 
stood  high  above  his  head.  And  he  still  tried  as  hard  as  he 
could  to  tear  them  away  with  his  hands,  and  the  garlands  which 
he  bore,  being  a  priest,  dripped  with  blood.  And  when  the 
serpents  had  done  their  work,  and  both  the  priest  and  his  sons 
were  dead,  then  they  glided  to  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  and  hid  themselves  under  the  feet  of  the 
image.  \Mien  the  Trojans  saw  this,  they  said  to  themselves: 
"Now,  Laocoon  has  suffered  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds,  for 
he  threw  the  spear  at  the  holy  thing  which  belongs  to  the  god- 
dess, and  now  he  is  dead  and  his  sons  with  him." 

Then  they  all  cried  out  together  that  the  Horse  of  Wood 
should  be  drawn  into  the  citadel.  So  they  opened  the  great 
gate  of  the  city,  pulling  down  part  of  the  wall  that  there  might 
be  more  room,  and  they  put  rollers  under  the  feet  of  the  Horse, 
and  they  fastened  ropes  to  it.    Then  they  drew  it  into  the  city. 
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toys  and  girls  laying  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  singing  songs 
with  great  joy.  And  every  one  thought  it  a  great  thing  if 
he  could  put  his  hand  to  a  rope.  But  there  was  not  wanting 
signs  of  evil  to  come.  Four  times  did  the  Horse  halt  as  they 
dragged  it,  before  it  passed  through  the  gate,  and  each  time 
there  might  have  been  heard  a  great  clashing  of  arms  within. 
Also  Cassandra  opened  her  mouth,  and  prophesied  the  fate  of 
the  city ;  but  no  one  took  any  heed  of  her  words,  for  it  was 
her  doom  that  she  should  speak  the  truth  and  not  be  believed. 
So  the  Trojans  drew  the  Horse  of  Wood  into  the  city.  That 
night  they  kept  a  feast  to  the  gods  with  great  joy,  not  know- 
ing that  the  end  of  their  city  was  now  close  at  hand. 

Now  the  Greeks  had  only  made  a  show  of  going  away. 
Thev  had  taken  their  ships,  indeed,  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  drawn  tip  on  the  coast  of  Tro}',  but  they  had  not 
taken  them  farther  than  a  little  island  which  was  close  by. 
There  they  hid  themselves,  ready  to  come  back  when  the  sig- 
nal was  given.  When  it  was  quite  dark  the  signal  was  given ; 
a  burning  torch  was  raised  from  the  ship  of  King  Agamemnon, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet.  When  the  Greeks  saw 
this  they  got  on  board  their  ships,  and  rowed  across  from  the 
island.  The  moon  gave  them  light,  and  there  was  a  great  calm 
on  the  sea.  At  the  same  time  Sinon  opened  the  door  in  the 
Horse  of  Wood,  and  let  out  the  chiefs  who  were  hidden  in  it. 
And  all  the  time  the  Trojans  were  fast  asleep,  not  thinking  of 
any  danger. 

Xow,  -^-neas.  who  was  the  chief  hope  and  stay  of  the  Tro- 
jans, had  a  dream.  He  dreamt  that  he  saw  Hector,  the  brave 
chief  who  had  been  killed  by  Achilles.  He  saw  him  not  as 
he  was  in  the  old  time,  when  he  came  back  from  the  battle, 
bringing  back  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which  he  had  taken  from 
Patroclus :  not  as  he  was  when  he  was  setting  fire  to  the  ships, 
and  the  Greeks  could  not  stand  against  him,  but  as  he  was 
when  he  lay  dead.  He  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and 
his  feet  were  pierced  through  with  thongs,  for  Achilles  had 
dragged  him  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  three  times  round 
th.e  walls  of  Troy. 

When  -Eneas  saw  him  he  forgot  all  that  had  happened,  and 
said:  "W  hv  have  }ou  been  so  long  in  coming?  ^^'e  have 
missed  you  much,  and  suffered  much  because  you  were  not 
here  to  help  us.  Rut  why  do  you  look  so  miserable?  Who 
has  given  you  these  wounds?" 

To  these  questions  the  spirit  made  no  answer.  All  that  he 
said  was  this :  "Fly,  iEneas,  fly,  and  save  yourself  from  these 
flames.  The  enemy  is  inside  the  walls,  and  Troy  is  lost.  The 
gods  would  have  it  so.  If  any  one  could  have  saved  the  city. 
I  should  ha\'e  done  it.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  You  are  now 
Troy's  only  hope.  Take,  then,  the  gods  of  your  country,  and 
flee  across  the  sea ;  there  some  dav  you  shall  build  another 
Troy." 

And  A'.neas  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  while  he  lay  thinking 
about  the  dream  he  heard  a  great  sound,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
like  to  the  sound  of  arms.  So  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
climbed  on  the  roof,  and  looked  at  the  city.  Just  so  a  shepherd 
stands  upon  a  hill  and  sees,  it  may  be,  a  great  fire  blown  by 
a  strong  wind  from  the  south,  and  sweeping  over  the  corn- 
fields, or  a  flood  rushing  down  from  the  mountains.  As  he 
looked  he  saw  the  fire  burst  out  first  from  one  great  palace 
and  then  from  another,  till  the  very  sea  shone  with  the  light 
of  the  burning  city.    Then  he  knew  what  Hector  had  told  him 


in  the  dream  was  true,  and  that  the  Greeks  liad  made  their 
wa\-  into  the  city.  So  he  put  on  his  armor,  though  he  did  not 
know  what  he  shoukl  do.  Still,  he  Ihou.ght  to  himself:  "I  may 
be  able  to  help  Troy  in  some  way  ;  anyhow,  I  can  avenge  myself 
on  the  enemy  ;  at  the  least  1  can  die  with  honor." 

/Eneas  gathered  a  few  companions  and  hastened  to  the 
iialace  of  King  Priam,  where  the  battle  raged  the  fiercest. 
Here  he  climbed  by  a  secret  stair  to  the  roof  and  fought  with 
tlie  defenders  against  the  swarming  Greeks. 

\Miile  some  w-ere  trying  to  climb  up  on  the  roof,  others  were 
breaking  down  the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  leader  of  them 
was  the  son  of  Achilles,  Pyrrhus  by  name.  He  wore  shining 
armor  of  bronze,  and  was  as  bright  as  a  great  snake  wliich  has 
slept  in  his  hole  all  winter,  and  when  the  spring  begins,  comes 
out  with  a  new  shining  skin  into  the  sunshine  and  lifts  his  head 
high  and  hisses  with  his  forked  tongue.  He  had  a  great 
battle-ax,  which  he  held  in  both  hands,  and  with  this  he  hewed 
through  the  doors ;  the  very  door-posts  he  broke  down  vk^ith  it, 
making  what  one  mi,ght  call  a  great  window,  through  which 
could  be  seen  the  great  palace  within,  the  hall  of  King  Priam 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  reigned  in  Troy  before  him.  And 
those  who  were  inside  also  could  see  the  anned  men  who  were 
brealcing  in.  and  they  made  a  great  cry ;  and  the  women  wailed 
and  clung  to  the  doors  and  pillars,  and  kissed  them,  because 
they  thought  that  they  should  never  see  them  any  more.  There 
were  men  who  b.ad  been  put  to  guard  the  gates,  but  they  could 
not  stop  the  son  of  Achilles,  for  he  was  as  fierce  and  as  strong 
as  his  father  had  been.  He  and  his  people  were  like  to  a  river 
that  is  swollen  with  much  rain  and  burst  its  banks,  and  over- 
flows the  plain.     Just  so  did  the  Greeks  rush  into  the  palace. 

^^'hen  old  King  Priam  saw  the  enemy  in  his  hall  he  put  on 
his  armor.  He  had  not  worn  it  for  many  years,  so  old  he  was, 
but  now  he  felt  that  he  must  fight  for  his  home.  And  he  took 
a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  would  have  gone  against  the  Greeks. 
But  his  wife.  Queen  Hecuba,  called  to  him  from  the  place 
where  she  sat.  She  and  her  daughter  and  the  wives  of  her 
sons  had  fled  to  the  great  altar  of  the  gods  of  the  household, 
and  were  clinging  to  it.  They  were  like  to  a  flock  of  doves 
which  have  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  wood.  The  altar 
stood  in  an  open  court  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  palace, 
and  a  great  bay  tree  stood  b\',  and  covered  it  with  its  branches. 
When  she  saw  how  her  husband  had  put  on  his  armor,  as  if 
he  were  a  young  man.  she  cried  to  him,  saying:  "What  has 
bewitched  you  that  you  have  put  on  your  armor?  It  is  not 
Ihe  sword  that  can  help  us  today;  no,  not  if  my  own  dear 
Hector,  who  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  were  here.  It  is 
in  the  gods  and  their  altars  that  we  must  trust.  Come  and  sit 
with  us ;  here  you  will  be  safe,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  die  to- 
together." 

So  she  made  the  old  man  sit  down  in  the  midst.  But  lo ! 
there  came  flying  through  the  palace,  Polites,  his  son,  wounded 
by  the  spear  of  Pyrrhus,  and  Pyrrhus  close  behind  him.  And 
as  he  came  within  the  sight  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  fell 
dead  upon  the  ground. 

Then  King  Priam  could  not  contain  himself,  but  cried  aloud, 
saying :  "Now  may  the  gods  punish  you  for  this  wickedness, 
you  who  have  killed  a  son  before  the  eyes  of  his  father.  You 
lie  when  you  say  that  you  are  the  son  of  Achilles.  He  did  not 
so  treat  me  but  gave  me  the  body  of  Hector  for  burial  and  sent 
me  back  safely  to- my  city." 
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As  he  spoke,  the  old  man  cast  a  spear  at  Pyrrhus,  but  there 
was  no  strength  in  his  blow.  Then  said  the  son  of  Achilles, 
"Go,  tell  my  father  of  his  unworthy  son  and  of  these  wicked 
deeds.  And  that  you  may  tell  him,  die !"  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
drove  his  sword,  up  to  the  very  hilt,  into  the  old  man's  body. 

So  died  Kinj^  Priam,  after  he  had  seen  Troy  burning  about 
him  and  his  palace  spoiled,  Priam  who  had  once  ruled  over 
many  cities  and  peoples  of  Asia. 

THE  STORY  OF  ^NEAS  {Concluded) 
n.  The  Esc.\pe  of  ^neas 
.Sneas  from  his  place  on  the  roof  saw  all  these  things,  for 
they  were  done  in  the  open  court  that  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  palace.  He  saw  them,  indeeid,  but  he  could  give  no  help, 
being  but  one  against  many.  But  the  sight  of  the  old  man  lying 
dead  made  him  think  of  his  own  father,  and  so  of  his  wife 
CreiJsa,  and  of  his  little  son  Ascanius,  and  how  he  had  left 
them  at  home  alone  and  without  defense. 

As  he  thought  to  himself:  "Shall  I  not  retum  to  them,  for 
here  I  can  do  nothing?"  he  turned  his  eyes  and  saw  Helen  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta.  She  was  sitting  by  the  altar,  hoping  to 
be  safe  in  the  holy  place.  She  was  greatly  afraid,  fearing  the 
Trojans,  upon  whom  she  had  brought  ruin,  and  her  husband 
whom  she  had  deceived.  When  ^neas  saw  her  he  was  full 
of  rage;  and  he  said  to  himself:  "Shall  this  wicked  woman 
go  safe  to  Sparta?  Shall  she  see  again  her  home  and 
her  children,  taking,  it  may  be,  women  of  Troy  to  be 
her  handmaidens?  Shall  Troy  be  burnt  and  King  Priam  be 
slain,  and  she.  w  lin  is  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  come  to  no 
harm?  It  shall  not  be ;  I  myself  will  kill  her.  There  is  no  glory 
in  such  ri  deed  ;  who  can  get  honor  from  the  death  of  a  woman? 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  taking  vengeance  for  my  kinsfolk  and 
my  countrymen.'' 

But  while  he  thought  these  things  in  his  heart,  there  ap- 
I>eared  to  him  his  mother,  Venus,  in  such  a  shape  as  he  had 
never  seen  her  before,  not  like  a  woman  of  the  earth,  but  tall  and 
fair,  as  the  gods  who  dwell  in  Heaven  see  her.  Venus  said  to 
him:  "What  means  this  rage,  my  son?  Have  you  no  thought 
for  me?  Have  you  forgotten  your  old  father  Anchises,  and 
your  wife,  and  your  little  son?  Surely  the  fire  had  burnt  them 
up  long  ago,  if  I  had  not  cared  for  them,  and  preserved  them. 
And  as  for  Helen,  why  are  you  angry  with  her?  It  is  not  she. 
it  is  not  Paris,  that  has  brought  this  great  city  of  Troy  to  ruin ; 
it  is  the  anger  of  the  gods.  See  now ;  I  will  take  away  the  mist 
that  is  over  your  eyes.  Look  there ;  see  how  Neptune,  god 
of  the  sea,  is  overthrowing  the  walls  with  his  threeforked  spear, 
and  is  rooting  up  the  city  from  its  foundations !  See  there, 
again,  how  Juno  stands  in  the  great  gate  of  the  city,  with  a 
spear  in  her  hand,  and  great  hosts  of  Greeks  from  the  ships ! 
See  how  Minerva  sits  upon  the  citadel,  with  a  storm  cloud 
round  her.  and  her  awful  shield  upon  her  arm !  See  how 
Father  Jupiter  stirs  up  the  enemies  of  Troy!  Fly,  my  son;  I 
will  be  with  you,  and  will  not  leave  j'ou  till  you  reach  your 
father's  house."  When  she  had  so  spoken  she  vanished  into 
the  night. 

Then  ^Eneas  looked,  as  his  mother  bade  him,  and  saw  the 
dreadful  forms  of  gods,  and  how  they  were  destroyino-  the 
city,  and  all  the  place  seemed,  as  he  looked,  to  be  sinking 
down  into  the  fire.  Just  as  an  oak  in  the  mountains,  at  which 
the   woodmen    cut    with   their   axes,   bows   its  "heaid,   with    its 


branches  shaking  round  about  it,  till  at  last,  after  bearing 
many  blows,  it  falls  at  once,  and  crashes  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  so  Troy  seemed  to  fall.  When  he  had  seen  this, 
he  turned  to  go  Ip  his  home.  His  mother  was  by  his  side, 
though  he  could  not  see  her,  and  he  passed  through  the 
dames,  and  was  not  hurt,  nor  did  the  spear  of  the  enemy 
wound  him. 

When  he  got  to  his  home,  lie  thought  first  of  the  old  man, 
his  father,  and  said  to  him :  "Come  now,  let  me  carry  you 
away  from  this  city,  to  a  safe  place  among  the  hills:"  But 
But  Anchises  would  not  go.  He  did  not  wish  to  live  in  some 
strange  country  when  Troy  had  been  destroyed.  "No,"  he 
said,  "do  you,  who  are  strong  and  who  have  many  days  to 
live,  fly.  I  will  stay.  If  the  gods  liad  wished  me  to  live,  they 
would  have  preserved  this  place  for  me.  It  is  enough  for  me, 
yea,  more  than  enough,  that  already  I  have  seen  the  city  taken, 
and  lived.  Say  good-'by  to  me,  therefore,  as  you  would  say 
good-by  to  a  dying  man.  Death  I  will  find  myself,  or,  at 
least,  the  enemy  will  find  it  for  me.  when  they  come.  Already 
1  have  lived  too  long." 

So  Anchises  spoke,  nor  could  they  persuade  him  to  change 
bis  mind,  though  his  son,  and  his  son's  wife,  and  even  the 
little  child  Ascanius  begged  him  with  many  tears.  When 
-Eneas  saw  that  he  could  not  change  the  old  man's  purpose, 
he  was  minded  to  go  back  to  the  battle  and  die.  But  his  wife 
Creiisa  threw  herself  on  the  ground  and  caught  his  feet.  She 
held  out  to  him  the  cliild  Ascanius,  and  cried:  "If  you  are 
going  back  to  the  battle  that  you  may  die  there,  then  take 
your  wife  and  child  with  you.  For  why  should  we  live  when 
)'ou  are  dead  ?  But  if  you  have  any  hope  that  arms  may  help 
us,  stay  here,  and  guard  voiir  father  and  your  wife  and  your 
son." 

While  she  was  speaking  there  happened  a  most  wonderful 
tiling.  A  fire  was  seen  to  shine  upon  the  head  of  the  child, 
Ascanius,  to  play  round  his  long  curls,  and  to  sparkle  on  his 
forehead.  Flis  father  and  his  mother  saw  it,  and  were  aston- 
ished. At  first  they  thought  that  it  was  real  fire,  and  woidd 
have  fetched  water  with  which  to  put  it  out.  But  when  the 
old  man  Anchises,  who  was  wise  in  such  matters,  saw  it,  he 
was  ver\'  glad,  for  he  knew  that  this  was  no  common  fire, 
but  a  token  that  the  child  was  dear  to  the  gods.  He  looked 
lip  to  heaven,  and  cried :  "O,  Father  Jupiter,  if  thou  hearest 
prayer  at  all,  hear  me  now,  and  give  us  a  sign."  While  he  was 
speaking,  there  was  heard  a  great  clap  of  thunder  on  the  left 
hand,  and  a  star  was  seen  to  shoot  through  the  skies,  leaving 
a  long  trail  of  light  behind  it,  passing  over  the  city,  till  it  was 
hidden  behind  the  woods  of  Ida.  When  the  old  man  saw  this 
he  rose  from  the  place  where  he  was  sitting,  and  bowed  his 
liead.  and  said:  "I  will  make  no  more  delay;  lead  on,  and 
1  will  follow ;  O  gods  of  my  country,  save  my  house,  and  my 
grandson.     This  sign  came  from  you." 

Then  said  .^neas,  for  the  fire  was  coming  nearer,  and  the 
light  growing  brighter,  and  the  heat  more  fierce:  "Climb, 
dear  Father,  on  my  shoulders ;  I  will  carry  you,  nor  shall  I 
be  tired  by  the  weight.  We  will  be  saved,  or  we  will  perish 
togetlier.  Tlie  little  Ascanius  shall  go  with  me,  and  my  wife 
shall  follow  behind,  but  not  too  near."  Then  he  turned  to 
the  servants,  and  said:  "Men  of  my  house,  listen  to  me. 
You  know  that  as  one  goes  out  of  the  city,  there  is  a  tomb 
{Continued  on  pai^c  118) 
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LITERATURE— 6A 

BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord ; 

He  is  thamping  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are 

stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword. 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Glory!  glurv  hallelujah! 
Glory!  glory  hallelujah! 
Glory!  glor\'  hallelujah! 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watchfires  of  the  hundred  circling  camps ; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dew  and  damps; 
I  canread  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps, 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

Glory  !  glory  hallelujah  ! 
Glory  !  glory  hallelujah  ! 
Glory  !  glory  .hallelujah  ! 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment  seat ; 
O,  be  swift,  my  soul  to  answer  Him !  be  jubilant  my  feet ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

Glory!   glory   hallelujah! 
'  Glory!   glory   hallelujah! 

Glory!  glor\-  hallelujah! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 

OLD    IRONSIDES— 6A 

Aye,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky : 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  sh(jut. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar : — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more! 

Her  deck  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below. 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee. — 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

O  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave, 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave : 
Xail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  gods  of  storm 

The  lightning  and  the  gale ! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


"INDEPENDENCE    NOW,    AND    FOREVER"— 6A 

Sink  or  swim,  li\c  or  die,  sinvive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand 
and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning we  aimed  not  at  independence.  But  there  is  a  divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven 
us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest,  she  has  obstinately 
persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have 
but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why,  then,  sliou]<l  we 
■defer  the  declaration  ? 

If  we  postixjne  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on  or  to 
give  up  the  war?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we 
shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trod- 
den down  in  the  dust  ?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We 
never  shall  submit ! 

The  war,  then,  must  go  on;  we  must  fight  it  through.  And 
if  the  war  nnist  go  on,  why  put  off  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ?  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give  us  char- 
acter abroad.  Nations  will  then  treat  with  us,  which  they  never 
can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects  in  arms 
against  our  sovereign. 

If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail. 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
The  people— the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them— will  carry  us, 
and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously  through  this  struggle.  I 
care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know  the 
people  of  these  colonies ;  and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British 
aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be 
eradicated. 

Sir,  the  declaration  of  independence  will  inspire  the  people 
with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for 
the  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances,  set  be- 
fore them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it 
will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  spirit  of  life. 

Read  this  declarafion  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  every  sword 
will  be  drawn,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered  to  maintain  it  or 
perish  on  the  field  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit:  re- 
ligion will  approve  it  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling 
around  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it.  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to 
the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there :  let  them  see  it,  who  saw 
their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very 
walls  will  en,'  out  in  its  support. 

Sir.  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  but  I  see,  I 
see  clearly  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed, 
may  rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  time  this  declaration 
shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die;  die  colonists;  die  slaves; 
die,  it  may  be,  ignominously,  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so:  be 
it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall 
require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may. 
But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  a  least  the  hope 
of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  countr)-. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured — be  assured  that 
this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may 
cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for 
both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present  I  see  the  bright- 
ness of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a 
glorious,  an  immortal  day.     \Mien  we  are  in  our  graves,  our 
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children  will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations.  On  its 
annual  return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears ;  not 
of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of 
exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy. 

Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment 
approves  the  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I 
have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in  this  life,  I  am 
now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  began, 
that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration. 
It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and.  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall 
be  my  dying  sentiment ;  independence  now,  and  independence 
forever.  — Daniel  Webster. 

ROBIN    HOOD    AND    KING    RICHARD— 6A 

\\'ithout  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  the  king  on  the  following 
day  disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  monk  and  boldly  entered 
the  forest.  After  wandering  about  for  several  miles  he  was 
met  by  Little  John,  who  asked  him  whither  he  went. 

The  king  replied  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  robbed  on  the 
high  road,  that  he  was  .going  to  Nottingham  on  an  errand  to 
the  king,  and  was  in  a  great  hurry.  He  begged  Little  John  to 
show  him  the  way,  if  he  knew  it. 

Little  John  declared  that  he  must  not  think  of  returning  just 
then,  because  there  was  one  in  the  forest  who  begged  the  honor 
of  his  company  to  dinner. 

The  king  protested  against  any  such  discourtesy  being  prac- 
ticed upon  him,  but  Little  John  was  firm,  and  the  king,  after 
a  slight  show  of  unwillingness,  consented. 

Robin  was  expecting",  besides  the  king,  to  have  the  company 
of  Sir  Richard  of  Lea  Castle,  who  had  offered  to  give  shelter 
to  a  portion  of  Robin's  band,  if  they  would  accept  it,  until  the 
king  had  left  Nottingham. 

Little  John  led  his  companion  to  the  place  where  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  king  should  be  entertained.  Robin  lay  at 
the  foot  of  an  old  oak,  silently  pondering  over  his  future  plans. 
Friar  Tuck  and  about  eight  others  were  present,  the  remainder 
being  dispersed  about  the  forest  to  look  out  for  the  king  and 
Sir  Richard. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  king's  arrival  Sir  Richard  made 
his  appearance,  and  received  a  hearty  greeting  from  Robin. 
The  king  stood  silentlv  by,  unrecognized,  and  Friar  Tuck, 
seeing  a  lirother  present,  exchanged  such  civilities  with  him  as 
he  wasi  master  of. 

The  knight  threw  himself  beside  Robin  on  the  grass,  and 
they  began  talking  of  King  Richard's  doings  in  Nottingham,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  for  the  king  to  hear. 

Sir  Richard  was  endeavoring  to  assure  Robin  that  the  king 
would  do  him  no  harm,  and  that  it  was  some  slander  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  that  had  made  the  king  think  of  getting 
up  an  expedition  into  the  forest  to  capture  Robin  and  his  band. 

At  length  Little  John,  beckoning  the  king  to  follow  him. 


stepped  before  Robin,  and  making  a  low  bow  told  him  that  he 
had  found  the  monk  wandering  in  the  forest,  and  that  he  had 
stated  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  king,  for  whom  he  had 
a  message. 

"Thou  art  right  welcome,  man,"  said  Robin,  "but  cast  back 
the  hood  "which  covers  thy  face,  and  let  us  see  if  we  know 
thee." 

"Let  him  do  it  who  dares,"  replied  the  king. 

"Ha,  ha !"  laughed  Robin,  "that  will  not  take  long." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  the  grass  and  proceeded  to  throw 
back  the  hood,  which  covered  the  king's  head  and  face  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hide  his  features.  As  he  raised  his  hand,  however, 
he  received  such  a  buffet  from  the  king's  arm  as  sent  him 
tumbling  backwards  over  the  knight. 

"That  was  a  mighty  strong  blow,"  Little  John  exclaimed ; 
"perhaps  thou  wilt  be  good  enough  to  repeat  the  dose!" 

He  immediately  stepped  up  to  the  king  and  raised  his  arm 
to.  put  back  the  hood,  but  in  an  instant  a  similar  blow  sent  him 
also  sprawling  on  the  grass.  The  force  with  which  the  blow 
was  delivered  effected  the  purpose  Robin  had  desired,  for  the 
hood  fell  from  the  king's  face. 

The  knight  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  looking  into  the 
face  of  the  king  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  countenance. 
In  a  moment  he  recognized  the  features,  and  kneeling  bare- 
headed before  his  monarch,  exclaimed,  "God  save  King  Rich- 
ard !" 

Robin  and  Little  John  were  startled  by  the  knight's  words ; 
they  doft'ed  their  caps  instantly,  and,  kneeling  before  the  king, 
besought  his  pardon  for  their  rudeness. 

"Rise,"  said  the  king,  "do  not  kneel  to  me  here."  Then 
turning  to  Robin  Flood  he  added :  "I  have  heard  much  of  tliee; 
thou  hast  slain  my  deer  these  many  years,  beaten  my  foresters, 
opposed  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  played  tricks  upon  fat 
bishops  and  gouty  barons,  and  now  I  have  to  summon  thee 
to  a  reckoning." 

"My  lord,"  said  Robin,  "no  man  can  say  I  ever  robbed  a 
poor  man,  injured  a  woman,  or  despoiled  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  I  have  taken  from  rich  abbots,  but  I  have  given  to 
the  deserving,  from  whom  they  exacted  too  much.  I  have 
beaten  the  foresters,  but  they  first  slew  my  father  and  my 
mother  and  my  wife's  father  and  many  others  of  whom  I 
might  speak.  I  have  opposed  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  be- 
cause he  took  vows  and  broke  them,  made  promises  and  vio- 
lated them,  and  those  who  suffered  with  him  were  like  him. 
But.  my  lord,  there  is  one  thing  thou  has  not  remembered  in  the 
catalogue  of  my  sins.  I  met  thy  men  carrying  a  rich  booty  to 
London  wherewith  to  pay  a  king's  ransom,  and  I  contributed  to 
that  ransom  out  of  what  I  had.  It  has  not  been  against  the 
king  that  I  have  fought,  ]>ut  against  his. unworthy  servants, — ■ 
men  who,  in  some  authority,  fattened  themselves  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  poor  and  needy.  All  that  I  have  wronged  the 
king  in  has  been  in  helping  myself  to  a  few  deer  for  myself 
and  my  men." 

"Say  no  more,"  replied  the  king;  "I  forgive  thee  for  all  that 
has  been  done  against  me ;  and  for  what  thou  hast  done  to  the 
bishops  and  barons  I  thank  thee  from  my  heart." 
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HOW    ARTHUR    WAS    MADE    KING— 6B 

Long,  long  ago  there  was  a  king  of  England  named  Uther. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  died,  and  as  he  had  no  son  to  take  his 
throne,  England  was  without  a  king  for  many  years. 

There  were  so  many  knights  who  wished  to  reign  in  his 
stead  that  the  wise  men  had  great  trouble  to  make  a  choice. 

At  last  they  turned  to  Merlin,  the  wisest  of  all  the  wise  men, 
m  enchanter  and  prophet  in  whom  they  all  believed.  "Let  us 
^o  to  London,"  he  said,  "and  there  we  shall  find  out  who  should 
ie  king." 

So  the  wise  men  went  to  London.  Li  the  churchyard  of  the 
jreat  tathedral  where  they  went  to  worship  they  found  sunk 
:n  the  ground  a  great  stone  with  a  sword  thnist  in  it  up  to  the 
lilt.  Engraven  on  its  face  were  these  words,  "The  one  who 
julls  this  sword  out  of  the  stone  shall  be  king." 

Then  the  wise  men  sent  messengers  throughout  the  land,  to 
iummon  the  knights  to  come  to  the  church  in  London  and  seek 
I  sign  from  God. 

On  the  appointed  day  there  assembled  in  the  city  a  splendid 
lost  of  lords  and  barons,  mounted  on  prancing  war  horses, 
rhe  knights  were  in  shining  armor  from  head  to  foot.  Their 
)elts  were  of  gold.     Golden  spurs  were  fastened  on  their  heels. 

At  the  churchyard  of  the  great  cathedral  they  dismounted. 
kVith  the  wise  men  leading  them,  they  entered  the  church  to 
Aiorship  and  to  see  what  sign  God  would  give  to  show  them 
vho  should  be  king. 

-Vfter  the  ser\'ice  was  over  the  wise  men  led  the  worshipers 
)ut  into  the  churchyard  and  showed  them  the  stone. 

"This  must  be  the  sign,"  they  said.  "Let  each  knight  try  his 
itrengSh.     Whoever  pulls  out  the  sword  shall  be  king." 

These  knights,  old  and  young,  were  all  strong  men,  and  each 
)ne  put  forth  his  full  strength,  but  not  one  of  them  could  move 
he  sword. 

"Alas"  said  the  wise  men.  "You  have  all  tried,  but  there  is 
lot  one  among  you  strong  enough.  We  shall  have  to  choose 
L  king." 

But  Merlin  said,  "No  one  may  sit  on  England's  throne  who 
;annot  draw  this  sword.    We  have  not  yet  found  our  king." 

One  of  the  knights  named  Sir  Hector  had  brought  with  him 
lis  foster  son  Arthur,  who,  though  not  yet  a  man,  was  tall 
ind  strong.  When  Merlin  saw  him  standing  by,  he  said,  "Let 
\.rthur,  son  of  Hector,  come  and  try." 

Arthur  quietly  stepped  forward,  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
word,  and  drew  it  lightly  from  the  stone. 

When  the  people  saw  this,  they  shouted,  "Arthur  is  our 
:ing!    Arthur  is  our  king!" 

"No,  no !  Away  with  him !  cried  a  hundred  knights,  each 
ine  of  whom  wanted  to  lie  king.  "He  is  only  a  boy.  He  can- 
lot  be  king." 

"Then,"  said  Merlin,  "do  what  he  has  done." 

With  his  magic  power  Merlin  put  the  suord  back  into  the 
tone,  and  the  knights  tried  once  more  to  pull  it  out.  But  they 
:ould  not  move  it. 


Then  Arthur  tried  again,  and  the  moment  he  touched  the 
sword  it  moved  lightly  from  its  place. 

When  tlie  people  and  the  knights  saw  this,  they  cried  with 
one  voice,  "Arthur  is  our  king!" 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  American  Presi- 
dents were  not  so  remarkable  and  able  men  as  formerly,  and 
sometimes  the  newspapers  said  that  perhaps  they  would  never 
be  so  again.  But  in  1861  there  began  a  war  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  states,  growing  out  of  the  institution  called 
slavery;  and  it  was  found  that  the  new  President  who  had  been 
elected  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  was  in  some  ways  the 
most  remarkable  and  certainly  the  most  popular  President  the 
nation  had  ever  had.  His  trials  and  anxieties  were*  much 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  President  since  Washington. 
But  he  bore  them  so  bravely  and  cheerfully  that  he  has  been 
loved  and  admired  ever  since  all  over  the  Union,  and  even 
among  those  who  fought  against  him  in  the  war. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky.,  in  a  wild  and  almost  uninhabited  region.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  a  log  cabin  without  doors  or 
windows  or  even  floors.  His  father  had  never  been  to  school 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write.  His  mother  could  read,  but 
as  for  writing,  could  only  sign  her  name.  When  the  boys  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  it  happened  that  a  little  school  was 
opened  about  four  miles  away ;  and  though  the  teacher  was 
very  ignorant,  the  boy  was  sent  to  it  for  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
Then  the  family  moved  to  Indiana. 

Abraham  did  not  go  to  school  any  more,  because  there  was 
no  school  near,  but  he  used  to  read  by  the  open  fire.  He  prac- 
tised writing  on  the  ground  or  on  the  snow,  or  with  a  burnt 
stick  on  the  bark  of  trees.  He  worked  hard  in  other  ways ; 
often  he  used  to  shoot  deer  and  wild  turkeys  for  the  family 
dinner. 

There  were  three  books  in  the  house,  the  Bible,  the  Catechism, 
and  a  spelling  book.  Later,  Abraham's  father  saw  a  copy  of 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  at  the  house  of  a  friend  twenty 
miles  away,  and  borrowed  it  for  his  boy:  and  some  one  else 
gave  him  ".Esop's  Fables."  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he 
went  to  a  better  school  than  he  had  yet  attended,  and  his  father 
bought  him  a  second-hand  arithmetic  to  use.  His  new  teacher 
lent  him  \^'eems■s  "Life  of  Washington." 

As  Abraham- grew  older,  he  grew  verj'  strong,  and  was  much 
more  than  six  feet  tall.  He  was  the  best  wrestler  in  his  circle 
of  companions.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  down  to  New  Orleans  with  another  youth  on 
a  flatboat  with  a  load  of  bacon  and  other  commodities ;  and  so 
he  went  from  home  for  the  first  time. 

The  young  Lincoln  got  possession  of  a  law  book  containing 
the  laws  of  Indiana,  which  he  read  with  great  delight.  So 
anxious  was  he  to  see  a  real  trial  in  a  court  room  that  he  walked 
fifteen  miles  to  attend  one.  This  first  experience  delighted  him 
so  much  that  he  walked  to  the  same  court  again  and  again. 
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When  I-incoln  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his 
father  removed  again,  this  time  to  Illinois.  Here  he  built  a 
log-house,  with  the  aid  of  Abraham  and  his  brother  John,  who 
ploughed  and  fenced  fifteen  acres  of  land.  A  man  who  worked 
with  Lincoln  occasionally,  said  that  Abraham  was  the  rough- 
est looking  fellow  he  ever  saw,  but  that  he  knew  more  than 
anybody  else.  His  dress  was  "comical."  This  man  also  said : 
"He  was  always  talking  history  and  politics  and  great  men, 
and  I  have  seen  him  going  to  his  work  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
He  could  split  more  rails  in  a  day  than  any  other  man.  He 
was  strong  as  an  ox  and  never  got  tired." 

Lincoln  was  afterwards  a  country  merchant  for  a  time,  and 
later  still  was  pilot  on  a  steamer.  He  gained  his  first  experi- 
ence as  a  soldier  in  an  Indian  war.  After  his  return  from  this 
little  war,  he  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  sent  to  the  legislature. 
Finding  a  political  career  to  his  taste,  he  went  east  to  take  part 
in  political  conventions,  always  making  a  good  impression  by 
his  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1861,  just 
as  the  Civil  War  was  breaking  out.  The  war  really  began  on 
April  12,  1861,  when  the  South  Carolina  troops  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  They  captured  the  fort  the  next 
day.  President  Lincoln  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers.  He  soon  found 
himself  very  busy  at  Washington.  He  had  to  superintend  the 
raising  of  troops  and  the  collecting  of  money  to  support  them. 
He  had  to  provide  weapons  and  ammunition  and  tents — in 
fact,  everything  needed  by  soldiers.  Knowing  nothing  of  war 
himself,  except  in  rough  Indian  fighting  on  the  frontiers,  the 
new  President  had  to  study  the  methods  of  war. 

He  showed  a  spirit  of  great  justice  and  humanit}'.  but  he 
insisted  upon  having  everything  reported  to  him  personally, 
keeping  his  watchful  eye  upon  everything  that  was  done  by 
his  generals,  and  removing  from  command  those  whom  he 
found  unfit.  He  went  constantly  to  the  hospitals,  where  he  was 
very  much  loved  by  the  soldiers,  among  whom  he  was  common- 
ly known  as  "Father  Abraham."  All  this  time  he  was  longing 
to  have  the  war  brought  to  an  end,  and  trying  to  follow  the 
methods  that  would  close  it  as  soon  as  possible.  During  all 
these  years  of  labor  and  anxiety,  every  one  who  went  'to  see 
him  found  him  always  cheerful  and  good-natured,  able  to  tell 
good  stories,  of  which  he  had  an  unfailing  store,  and  to  crack 
jokes  with  all  comers.  He  seemed  to  find  in  this  merriment 
a  relief  from  care  and  anxiety. 

On  January  1,  1863,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
which  many  people  regarded  as  the  most  important  event  of 
the  war.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  there  would  be  no  real 
peace  until  slavery  should  be  abolished.  He  therefore  declared, 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  American  territory. 
While  there  were  people,  even  in  the  North,  who  opposed  this 
proclamation  bitterly,  it  was  of  course  received  with  great  en- 


thusiasm by  the  slaves  whom  it  set  free,  and  by  all  their  friends 
at  the  North. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year,  President  Lincoln  gave  an 
address  on  the  battle-field  at  Gettysburg  (Pennsylvania), 
which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
ever  made  in  America.  The  occasion  of  the  address  was  the 
dedication  of  the  national  cemetery,  and  its  conclusion  was  as 
follows :  "We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Although  not  a  soldier,  the  President  had  proved  himself  a 
very  brave  man.  For  ihstance,  when  the  city  of  Richmond 
had  surrendered  to  General  Grant  the  President  was  in  the 
vicinity,  and  went  at  once  to  show  himself  in  public  in  the  city, 
as  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Confederate  government.  Com- 
monly in  wars  between  nations,  when  the  head  of  one  nation 
after  the  war  enters  the  capital  of  another  nation  as  a  conqueror, 
he  goes  with  great  display,  making  the  occasion  as  grand  as 
possible. 

In  this  case,  however.  President  Lincoln  entered  the  city  as 
quietly  as  possible.  He  had  been  cautioned  against  doing  it  at 
all.  When  he  decided  to  go,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  at  Washmgton,  "I  am  about  to  enter  Richmond."  The 
Secretary  telegraphed  back  at  once,  "Do  not  imperil  your  life 
in  that  way."  The  next  morning  the  President  telegraphed 
again :  "I  received  your  despatch,  yesterday.  Went  to  Rich- 
mond and  returned  this  morning."  The  fact  was  that  he  had. 
gone  in  publicly,  but  without  making  a  show  of  military 
triumph,  and  so  carried  his  point  without  stirring  up  the  people 
at  Richmond  to  any  rash  act  of  violence. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  came  the  anniversary  of  the  sur- 
rettder  of  Fort  Sumter,  just  four  years  before,  and  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  hoisting  the  United  States  fla^  in  its 
former  place.  There  was  to  be  a  celebration  at  Ford's  Theatre 
in  Washington  in  the  evenmg,  and  President  Lincoln,  General 
Grant,  and  others  were  present.  When-  the  President  entered 
there  was  .great  enthusiasm,  and  then  the  p>erformance  of  the 
evening  went  on.  But  after  about  an  hour  the  crack  of  a  pistol 
was  heard,  and  a  man  leaped  from  the  President's  private  box 
10  the  stage,  shouting,  "Sic  semper  tynmnis!"  (So  may  it  ever 
be  with  tyrants!)  Somebody  called  out  the  name  of  the  man, 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  but  he  had  disappeared.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head  by  the  assassin,  and 
died  early  the  following  morning,  April  15,  1865. 

The  whole  nation  was  filled  with  mourning.  The  body  was 
borne  in  a  funeral  car  from  Washington  to  Springfield  amid 
signs  of  grief  everywhere.  The  people  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages along  the  way  gathered  at  the  railway  stations  with  signs 
of  mourning,  and  with  tolling  bells. 

Many  remembered  that  the  President  had  said,  while  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  four  years  before,  that  the  country  must 
be  saved  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  he  had  added,  "Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  on  this  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save 
it.  .  .  .  But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving 
up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  as- 
sassinated on  the  spot."  Though  he  was  assassinated,  his  fer- 
vent wish  was  fulfilled. 
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THE    FIFTIETH    BIRTHDAY 
OF  AGASSIZ— 7A 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud; 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 
And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  "Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 
"Come  wander  with  me,''  she  said, 

"Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 
And  he  wandered  away  and  away 

With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 

The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 
And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long ; 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wontlerful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 
So  she  Iteeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  would  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud. 
Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old. 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 
And  the  mother  at  home  says  "Hark! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

Ar.d  my  boy  does  not  return." 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

SHEPHERD    OF    KING 
ADMETUS— 7A 
There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth. 

Some  thousand  years  ago. 
Whose  slender  hands  w^ere  nothing  worth, 
'\\'hether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 


Upon  an  empty  tortoise  shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell. 

Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew 
Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 

To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine; 
And  so  well  pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed 

And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sleep. 
His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  yet  he  used  them  so, 
That  what  in  other  mouths  were  rough, 

In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 
Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth. 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw ; 
.\nd  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth. 
They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 
They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For  idly  hour  by  hour, 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall. 

Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 
It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use, 
For  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and 
springs, 

He  found  a  healing  f)Ower  profuse. 
Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise. 

But  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes, 

They  laughed  and  called  him  good-for- 
naught. 
Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone. 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim, 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  ufxin, 

More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 
And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 

Each  spot  where  he  had  trod. 
Till  after — poets  only  knew 

Their  first-born  brother  as  a  god. 


THE  BROOK— 7A 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 
By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 
Till  last  by  Phillip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  j>ebbles. 
\\  ith  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

l!y  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

\\'ith  willow-weed  and  mallow. 
I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers 
I  slip,  I  slide.  I  gloom,  I  glance, 

Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 

Against  my  sandy  shallows. 
I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses. 
And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Tennyson. 


THE  SANDPIPER 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit. 

One  little  sandpij>er  and  I ; 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftwood,  bleached  and  dry, 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 
Above  your  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky ; 
Like  .silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 


I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along. 

Lettering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry  : 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song. 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong : 

He  scans  me  with  his  fearless  eye : 
Staunch  friends  are  we ;  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky  ; 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both. 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

Ci'.i  I A  Leigiiton  Thaxter, 
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THE  SHIP  OF  STATE— 7A 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Sliip  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock ; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  tl?e  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee : 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee ! 

ANNABEL  LEE— 7A 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Aimabel  Lee : 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  a  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee ; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the   sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
So   that  her  highborn  kinsmen   came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me. 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulcher 

In  this  -kingdom  by  the  sea. 
The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me ; 
Yes,  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  caane  out  of  the  clouid  by  night. 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 
But  our  love  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we, 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we ; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  alx)ve. 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul" 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 


For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee : 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride. 

In  her  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 
By  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

GREEN  THINGS  GROWING— 7B 

Dinah  Mulock  Craik 
Oh,  the  green  things  growing,  the  green  things  growing, 
The  faint  sweet  smell  of  the  green  things  growing! 
I  should  like  to  live,  whether  I  smile  or  grieve. 
Just  to  watch  the  happy  life  of  the  green  things  growing! 

Oh,   the   fluttering   and   the   pattering   of   those   green   things 

growing ! 
How  they  talk  each  to  each,  when  none  of  us  are  knowing; 
In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight 
Or  the  dim  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks  are  crowing. 

I  love,  I  love  them  so, — the  green  things  growing! 
And  I  think  that  they  love  me.  without  false  showing ; 
For  by  many  a  tender  touch,  they  comfort  me  sO'  much. 
With   the   soft,   mute   comfort   of   the   green  things   growing. 

CONCORD  HYMN— 7B 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept ; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps ; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down    the   dark   stream   which    seaward    creeps. 

On  the  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We   set  today   a   votive   stone ; 
That  memory  may  their  deed   redeem. 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die.  and  leave  their  children  free. 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to-  them  and  thee. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

THE    DEACON'S     MASTERPIECE— 7B 

Or  the  Wonderful  "One-Hoss  Shay" 

A    logical    STORY" 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-boss  shay. 
That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day. 
And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it — ah,  but  stay, 
I'll  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay. 
Scaring  the  parson  into  fits. 
Frightening  people  out  of  their  wits, — 
Have  vou  ever  heard  of  that,  I  sav  ? 
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Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
Ceorgitis  Secimdus  was  then  ahve, — 
Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 
That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 
And  Braddock's  army  was  done  so  brown, 
Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 
It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 

There  is  always  sonicu'licre  a  weakest  spot, — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill. 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill. 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace, — lurking  still. 

Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will, — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without, — 

And  that's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt. 

That  a  chaise  breaks  doiwi,  but  doesn't  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do. 
With  an  "I  dew  vum,"  or  an  "I  tell  yeoit") 
He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
'n'  the  keounty  'n'  all  the  kentry  raoun' ; 
It  should  be  so  built  that  coiddti   break  daown. 
"Fur,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  't"s  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes'  place  mus'  stan'  the  strain ; 
'n'  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 
T'  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 

Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak. 

That  couldn't  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke. — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills ; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills  ; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees, 

The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese. 

But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these ; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "Settler's  ellum," — 

Last  of  its  timber, — they  couldn't  sell  'em. 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips. 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 

Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips ; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw. 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin,  too, 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue ; 

Thoroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide ; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 

Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  "put  her  through." 

"There!"  said  the  Deacon,  "naow  she'll  dew!" 

Do !     I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 

She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less ! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray. 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away. 

Children  and  grandchildren — where  were  they? 

But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 

As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 


Eighteen  hundred;  it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon's  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten; — 
"Hahnsum  kerridge"  they  called  it  then. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came ; — • 
Running  as  usual ;  much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive, 
And  then  come  fifty,  and  fifty-five. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

( This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large ; 

Take  it.  — You're  welcome.^— No  extra  charge.) 

First  of  November, — the  Earthquake-day, — 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay. 
A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay, 
But  nothing  local,  as  one  may  say. 
There  couldn't  be, — for  the  Deacon's  art 
Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 
That  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 
For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills. 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 
And  the  whipple-tree  neither  less  nor  more, 
And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 
And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  tvorn  out! 

First  of  November,  'Fifty-five! 
This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 
Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way ! 
Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
"Huddup !"  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 
The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text, — 
Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 
At  what  the — Moses — was  coming  next. 
All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 
Close  by  the  meet'n'-house  on  the  hill. 
First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 
Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, — 
And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock. 
At  half-past  nine  by  the  meet'n'-house  clock, — 
Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock ! 
What  do  you  think  the  parson  found. 
When  he  got  up  and  stared  around  ? 
The  pwDor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 
As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground ! 
You  see,  of  course,  if  you're  not  a  dunce, 
How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once — 
All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 
Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
Logis  is  logic.     That's  all  I  say. 
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THE    CHARGE    OF    THE    LIGHT 
BRIGADE— 7B 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"F"orward,  the  Light  Brigade! 
Charge  for  the  guns !"  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  !" 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd? 
Not  though  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply ; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why  ; 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


Cannons  to  right  of  them, 
Cannons  to  left  of  them. 
Cannons  in  front  of  them, 
Volley 'd  and  thunder'd, 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
15oldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 

Flash'd  as  they  turned  in  air, 

Sabring  the  gunners  there, 

Charging  an  army  while 

.\11  the  world  wonder'd  ; 

Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke, 

Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke. 

Cossack  and  Russian 

Reel'd   from  the  sabre-stroke, 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd, 

Then  thev  rode  back,  but  not — 


Xot  the 


hundred. 


Cannon  to   right  of   them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them, 
Volly'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
rhey  that  had  fought  so  well, 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them ; 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
(),  the  wild  charge  they  made! 
All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made ! 
Honor  the  Light 'Brigade, 
Noble  six  hundred ! 

Alfred.  Lord  Tennyson. 


MINNO'WS— 7B 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ; 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 

To  the  overhanging  shadows;  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  chequer'd  shadows  pass, 

Why,  you  might  read  two  sonnets  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses,  aye,  preach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  heads, 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Tempered  with  coolness.     How  they  ever  wrestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand. 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain; 

Rut  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 

The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses, 

And  cool  themselves  among  the  em'rald  tresses ; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give, 

And  moisture,  that  the  bowerv'  green  may  live. 

John  Keats. 

WARREN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS— 7B 

Stand !  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves ! 

Will  you  give  it  up  to  slaves? 

Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 

What's  the  mercy  despots  feel  ? 

Hear  it  in  that  battle-peal ! 

Read  it  on  your  bristling  steel ! 

Ask  it, — yc  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you!  they're  afire! 
And  before  you,  all 
Who  have  done  it !     From  the  vale    - 


(  )n  thev  come ! — and  will  ye  quail  ? 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 
Let  their  welcome  be ! 

In  the  God  of  Battles  trust! 

Die  we  may — and  die  we  must : 

But,  oh,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consi.gned  so  well 

.■\s  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 

On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed, 

.\nd  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head. 


Of  his  deeds  to  tell ' 


loHN    PlERPONT. 


LORD  OF  HIMSELF— 7B 

tlow  haf>py  is  he  born  or  taught 
Who  serveth  not  another's   will ; 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
.'\nd  simple  truth  his  highest  skill. 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are ; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death — 
Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 

Of  prince's  eager  or  vulgar  breath. 

\\  ho  hath  his  ear  from  rumors  freed ; 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterer  feed, 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  envies  none  whose  chance  doth  raise ; 

Or  vice;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  with  praise; 

No  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 
Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 

More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend, 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  well  chosen  book  or  friend. 
This  man  is  free  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  raise  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  have  all. 


WOTTEN. 
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THE  YELLOW  VIOLET— 8A 

'hen  beechen  buds  'begin  to  swell, 
And  woods  the  bluebirds'  warble  know, 
he  yellow  violets'  modest  bell 
Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below 
re  russet  fields  their  green  resume 
Sweet  flower,  1  love,  in  the  forest  bare, 
o  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 
f  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  spring- 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mold. 
nd  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 
Iiy  parent  sun,  who  bade  thee  view 
Pale  skies,   and  chilling  moisture  sip, 
as  bathed  thee  in  his  own  bright  hue, 
And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glowing  hip. 
et  slight  thy  form  and  low  thy  seat, 
And  earthward  bent  thy  gentle  eye, 
napt  the  passing  view  to  meet. 
When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  nigh, 
'ft,  in  the  sunless  April  day, 
Thy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk  ; 
ut  midst  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  May 
I  passed  thee  on  thy  humble  stalk. 
0  they  who  climb  to  wealth  forget 
The  friends  in  darker  fortunes  tried ; 
copied  them — but  I  regret 
That   I    should   a<pe  the  ways  of   pride. 


Am!  when  again  the  genial  hour 
-Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  lighe, 

I'll  not  overlook  the  modest  flower 
That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 
William  Cullen  Bry.\nt. 

THE  DAFFODILS— 8A 

1   wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

-\   host  of   golden  daffodils, 
l>eside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Muttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

I  onlinuuus  as   the  stars  tliat   shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

'I'hey  stretched  m  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay ; 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  besides  them  danced ;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves   in  glee; 

.\  ix)et  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company; 

I    gazed — and   gazed — but   little   thought 

\\'hat  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In   vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solicitude  ; 


And   then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
.\n(l  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

William  Wordsworth. 

THE   SPACIOUS  FIRMAMENT  ON 
HIGH— 8A 

The   spacious   firmament   on   high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day 

Does  his  Creator's  power  disjilay. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening   shades   prevail. 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

And   nightly  to  the  listening  earth 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth; 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 

Move  round  this  dark,  terrestrial  ball? 

What  though  no  real  voice  nor  sound 

-\niidst   their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 

In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

.And  utter   forth  a  glorious  voice, 

h'orever  singing  as  they  shine : 

"The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine!" 


THE  BUGLE  SONG— 8A 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 

-\nd  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dyina^,  dying. 

O  hark !  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,   farther  going! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,   bugle ;   answer,   echoes,   dying,   dying,   dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,   dying,  dying. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

MERCY 

^he  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 

t  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 

Jpon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  bless'd : 

t  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ; 

Pis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

rhe  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 


His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temiwral  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein   doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  his  sceptered  sway ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shakespeare. 

THE   RHODORA 

In  May  when   sea  winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 
I   found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook, 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool. 

Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay : 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool. 

And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 

Rhodora!  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 

This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky, 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being: 

^^'hy  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose! 

I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew : 
But,  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose 
'The   self-same    Power   that   brought   me  there 
brought  you. 

Emerson. 
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BY  WHITTIER— 8A 

The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day 
The  proudest  now  is  but  my  peer, 

The  highest  not  more  high ; 
Today,  of  all  the   weary  year, 

A  king  of  men  am  I. 
Today  alike  are  great  and  small, 

The  nameless  and  the  known 
My  palace  is  the  i>eople"s  hall, 

The  ballot-box  my  throne! 
Who  serves  today  upon  the  list 

Beside  the  served  shall  stand ; 


Alike  the  brown  and  wrinkled  fist, 
The  gloved  and  dainty  hand ! 

The  rich  is  level  with  the  poor, 
The  weak  is  strong  today ; 

The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day. 

And  sleekest  broadcloth  counts  no  more 
Then  homespun  frock  of  gray. 
Today  let  pomp  and   vain  pretence 

My   stubborn  right  abide; 
I  set  a  plain  man's  common  sense 

Against  the  pedant's  pride 


Today  shall  simple  manhood  try 

The  strength  of  gold  and  land 
The  wide  world  has  not  wealth  to  buy 

The  power  in  my  right  hand ! 
The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day. 
While  there's  a  grief  to  seek  redress. 

Or  balance  to  adjust 
Where  weighs  our  living  manhood  lesi 

Than  Mammon's  vilest  dust — 
While  there's  a  right  to  need  my  vote 

A   wrong  to   sweep  away. 
Up !    clouted  knee  and  ragged  coat ! 

And  man's  a  man  today.  Whittier, 


THE    CHAMBERED    NAUTILUS— 8A 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
Jn  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings. 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold   sea-maids    rise  to   sun   their  streaming   hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 
Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 
Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlom ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn ! 

While  on  mine  ears  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings : 
Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  ray  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 

TO  A  SKYLARK— 8B 

Hail  to  thee.  Withe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert — 
That  from  heaven  or  near  it 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest:  ' 


Like  a  cloud  of  lire. 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  embodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

!Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  daylight. 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel,  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From, one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflow'd. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody : — 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Smging  hymns  unbidden. 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  place  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
\\'^ith  music  sweet  as  love  which  overflows  her  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the  view 
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Wliat  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains?  ■ 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  What  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Liinguor  cannot  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  come  near  thee: 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

W'aking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  tliose  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet,  if  we  could  scorn. 

Hate  and  pride,   and   fear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear; 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 


(2A — Continued  from  page  92) 
"That's  just  what  I  want  to  be,"  she  said.     "Go  out  to  the 
tish  and  tell  him  so." 

"You'd  better  let  well  enough  alone,"  said  the  man.  "You  are 
king  now;  let  us  be  contented." 

This  made  the  woman  very  angry.  She  pushed  him  with 
her  foot  and  screamed:  'T  will  not  be  contented!  I  will  not 
be  contented.    Go  and  do  as  I  bid  you !" 

So  the  man  hurried  away  to  his  boat.    He  tried  to  row  out  to 
his  fishing  place  but  a  great  storm  came  up  and  the  waves  were 
so  high  that  he  could  not  see  which  way  to  go.     The  sky  was 
black  as  ink  and  the  thunder  rolled  and  the  lightning  flashed 
and  the  winds  blew  terrible.    So  he  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could : 
''Once  a  prince  but  now  a  fish, 
Come  and  listen  to  wife's  wish, 
Come!  for  King  Nance  Belle 
Wishes  what  I  fear  to  tell." 
"Well,  what  does  she  want  now?"  asked  the  fish. 
"She  wants  to  be  master  of  the  sun,"  said  the  man. 
"Go  home,"  then  said  the  fish.    "You  will  find  her  in  the  poor 
dirty  hut  by  the  sea." 

And  there  the  fisherman  and  his  wife  are  living  to  this  day. 

(lA — Continued  from  page  88) 
are  and  I  have  a  basket  of  cakes  for  you."     "Open  the  door 
and  come  in,"  said  the  wolf  in  the  grandmother's  voice. 

Red  Riding  Hood  opened  tlie  door  and  went  in.  She  put 
the  basket  of  cakes  on  the  table.  Then  she  went  up  to  her 
grandmother's  bed.  She  said,  "Why,  grandmother,  what  long 
arms  you  have  I"     "The  better  to  hug  you,  my  dear,"  said  the 
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wolf.  "But,  grandmother,  what  great  eyes  you  have!"  "The 
better  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  woU'.  "And,  grandmother, 
what  long  ears  you  have!"  "The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear," 
said  the  wolf.  "But,  grandmother,  what  big  teeth  you  have!" 
"The  better  to  eat  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  wolf. 

He  jumped  up  to  eat  her,  but  Red  Riding  Hood  cried  out 
as  loudly  as  she  could.  A  man  was  going  by  with  his  gim. 
He  heard  Red  Riding  Hood's  loud  cry.  He  ran  into  the  house 
and  killed  the  wolf.  Then  Red  Riding  Hood  ran  home  to  her 
mother. 

(Continued  from  page  94) 
winter  had  arrived,  and  nothing  was  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
doors,  so  the  mouse  bethought  herself  of  their  store  of  provision, 
and  said : 

"Come,  friend  cat,  we  will  go  to  our  grease  pot  which  we  laid 
by ;  it  will  taste  well  now." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  cat,  "it  will  taste  as  well  as  if  you 
stroked  your  tongue  against  the  window." 

So  they  set  out  on  their  journey,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
the  church  the  pot  stood  in  its  old  place — but  it  was  empty. 

"Ah,"  said  the  mouse,  "I  see  what  has  happened ;  now  I  know 
you  are  indeed  a  faithful  friend.  You  have  eaten  the  whole  as 
you  stood  godfather ;  first  Top-off,  then  Half-out,  then " 

"Will  you  be  quiet?    Not  a  word,  or  I'll  eat  you." 

But  the  poor  mouse  had  "All-out"  at  her  tongue's  end,  and 
had  scarcely  uttered  it  when  the  cat  made  a  spring,  seized 
her  in  his  mouth  and  swallowed  her. 

This  hap>pens  every  day  in  the  world. 

(3B — Continued  from  page  68) 
And  the  people  stood  on  the  grass 

To  hear  that  wonderful  psalm. 
The  nightingale  did  not  care; 

She  only  sang  to  the  skies ; 
Her  song  ascended  there, 

And  there  she  fixed  her  eyes. 
The  people  that  stood  below 

She  knew  but  little  about ; 
And  this  story's  a  moral,  I  know, 

If  you'll  try  to  find  it  out. 

By  Jeane  Angelow. 

{4A — Continued  from  page  100) 
but  on   Sundays,  and  more  especially  if  they  have  company, 
then  old  Aunt  Dicey  cooks.' 

"Old  Mr.  Owl  ruffled  up  his  feathers,  and  smacked  his  bill, 
and  looked  down  at  Becky's  Bill  and  said,  'Who  cooks — who 
cooks — who  cooks  for  yoM-all  ?' 

"Becky's  Bill  takes  off  his  hat,  and  he  says:  'Well,  sir, 
it's  just  as  I  tell  you.  Generally  during  the  week  Mammy 
cooks,  but  on  Sundays,  and  more  especially  when  they  have 
ciinipany,  old  Aunt  Dicey  cooks.' 

"Old  Mr.  Owl  kept  on  asking,  and  Becky's  Bill  kept  on 
telling,  until  by  and  by  Becky's  Bill  got  scared  and  tired  and 
provoked,  and  then  he  jumped  up  and  ran  for  home  as  fast 
as  he  could  go ;  and  now,  if  you  get  him  into  that  swamp,  you 
have  to  go  along  with  him." 

The  liitle  boy  sat  and  gazed  into  the  fire  after  Uncle  Remus 
had  paused.  He  evidently  had  no  more  questions  to  ask. 
After  a  while  the  old  man  resumed:   "But  it- isn't  only  the 


owls  that  can  talk.  [  just  \\ant  you  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  listen  to  the  chickens.  I  can  sit  right  here  and  tell  you 
just  exactly  what  you'll  hear  them  say." 

The  little  boy  laughed,  and  Uncle  Remus  looked  up  into 
the  rafters  to  hide  a  responsive  smile. 

"The  old  white  hen  will  fly  off  her  nest  in  the  horse-trough 
and  squall  out :  'Eggs  I  lay  every  day,  and  here  they  come 
and  take  them  away!  I  lay,  I  lay,  I  lay,  and  yet  L  have  to  go 
bare-ioot&A,  bare-ioottd,  ^art'-footed."  " 

Uncle  Remus  managed  to  emphasize  certain  words  so  as  to 
give  a  laughable  accurate  imitation  of  a  cackling  hen. 

The  little  boy  waited  for  him  to  go  on,  but  the  old  man 
had  finished.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  hum 
a  tune. 

After  a  while  the  youngster  said,  "Uncle  Remus,  you  know 
you  told  me  that  you  would  sing  me  a  song  every  time  I 
brought  you  a  piece  of  cake." 

"I  expect  I  did,  honey.  I  expect  I  did.  Old  as  I  am,  I've 
got  a  pretty  sweet  tooth.  Yet  I  haven't  seen  any  cake  this 
night." 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  child,  taking  a  package  from  his 
I^ocket. 

"Yes,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  chuckle,  "there 
it  is  I  And  all  wrapped  up  into  the  bargain.  I'm  glad  you 
held  it  back,  child,  because  now  I  can  eat  that  cake,  and  tune 
up  with  it,  and  sing  you  one  of  the  old-time  songs,  and  folks 
going  by  will  say  we  are  carrying  on  a  regular  concert." 

{5A — 6B — Continued  from  page  106) 
and  a  temple  of  Ceres  in  a  lonely  place,  with  an  old  cypress 
tree  close  by.  That  is  the  place  where  we  will  meet.  Each 
by  different  ways,  not  all  together,  that  we  may  not  be  seen 
by  the  enemy.  .And  do  you,  my  father,  take  in  your  hands  the 
images  of  the  household  gods.  My  hands  are  red  with  blood, 
and  I  must  not  touch  holy  things  till  I  have  washed  them  in 
running  water. 

Then  he  put  a  lion's  skin  upon  his  shoulders  and  stooped 
down,  and  the  old  man  Anchises  climbed  upon  them.  And 
the  boy  Ascanius  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  keeping  pace  with  his 
father  as  best  he  could  with  his  little  steps.  And  Cretisa 
followed  behind.  ,So  he  went,  with  many  fears.  He  had  not 
been  afraid  of  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  enemy,  but  now 
he  was  full  of  fear  for  them  who  were  with  him,  father  and 
wife  and  child.  But  when  he  had  nearly  got  to  the  gates  of 
the  city  there  happened  a  dreadful  thing.  There  was  a  great 
sound  of  feet  in  the  darkness;  and  the  old  man  cried:  "Fly, 
my  son,  fly ;  they  are  coming.  I  see  the  flashing  of  shields  and 
swords."  So  ^neas  hurrieid  on,  but  his  wife  was  separated 
from  him.  Whether  she  had  lost  her  way,  or  whether  she 
was  tired  and  sat  down  to  rest  herself,  no  one  knew.  Only 
.Eneas  never  saw  her  again ;  nor  did  he  know  that  she  was 
lost,  till  all  the  company  met  at  the  appointed  place,  and  she 
alone  was  not  among  them. 

It  seemed  a  most  grievous  thing  to  him,  and  he  made  loud 
complaints  against  both  gods  and  men.  Then  he  told  his 
companions  that  they  must  take  care  of  the  old  man  and  of 
Ascanius,  and  that  he  would  go  and  search  for  liis  wife.  So 
he  went  first  to  the  gate  by  which  he  had  come  out  of  the  city. 
Then  he  went  to  his  house,  thinking  that  by  some  chance  she 
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World    War   and    other   miniature    Decorations 
Patent    Flexible    Military   Service   Ribbon    Bars 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 


15  JOHN  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


ilig 


Manufacturing  Specialty 
Jewelers 

Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society  Pins,  Rings 
and  Keys,  Medals,  Prize  and  Loving  Cups, 
Plaques  and  Trophies,  etc.     Lodge 
Jewels,  Charms,  Emblems,  But- 
tons, etc.     Made  to  order 
and  carried  in  stock. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  PER- 
TAINING  TO  SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK 


SCHWARZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS 

'IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  COLD,  irS  GOLD" 


JEWELERS 


FOR  THE 


Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
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Train  Your  Pupils  in  Silent  Reading       s 

The  ^  I 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers   | 

By  I 

EMMA  MILLER  BOLENIUS  | 

7081C  Bolenius  Fourth  Reader  H 

7081D         "         Fifth   Reader  m 

7081E  "         Sixth  Reader  1 

7351A         "         Teachers'  Manual  1 

Additions  to  the  New   York  City  List  for  1923  B 

TESTS—  I 

8247F  Terman's  Test    Material  1 

8247G  Terman's  Condensed  Guide  M 

8247H  Terman's  Abbreviated   Filing   Card  m 

8116     Terman's  Measurement  of  Intelligence  m 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING  | 

7980       Burrough's  Nature   Near  Home — 7th  year. 
7754     Mills'  Being  Good  to  Bears — 4th  year. 
8060M  Poe's  Poems  and  Tales — 8th  year. 
6060S  Tappan's  Heroes  of  Progress — 8th  year 

FOR   TEACHERS— 

7141  Freeman's   Teaching   of   Hand   Writing 
7374  Stone's  Silent  and  Oral  Reading 
8104  Maxwell's  Observation  of  Teaching 
8115  Siratton's  Developing  Mental  Power 
8117  Thomas'  Training  for  Effective  Study 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN    COMPANY 

15  E.  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

Commercial   Education 

By  R.   G.  WALTERS, 

Department    Business  Administration,   Grove   City   College, 
Grove   City,   Pa. 

For  tlie  cummercial  teacher,  high  school  principal 
and  school  superintendent.  High  School  Com- 
mercial Education  is  the  only  book  which  deals  with 
administrative  problems  of  secondary  commercial 
education,  as  well  as  with  classroom  methods. 
Partial  contents  : 

The  Teacher    Tests  and  Examinations 
Textbooks         Relations  to  Business  Community 
Equipment        Part  Time  Cooperative  Training 
Bibliography  of  Commercial  Texts 

261    pp.     Cloth,     $1.25. 
E.xamination  Copy  to  Schools  and  Teachers,  90c,  Postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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For  the  forming  of  correct  speech  habits  and  the 
eradication  of  errors,  following  in  spirit  and  detail 
the   New   English  syllabus   for   New  York  City 

Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillet^s 
Oral  and  Written  English 

ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST 

Oral  and  Written  English  Book  One 6671 

Oral  and  Written  English  Book  Two 6672 

Beginners'  Book  in  Language  (Jeschke) 6701 

GiNN  AND  Company  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  CITY  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

BAYNE  -  GOLDBERGER 


THEY    MEET    THE    PROBLEM 

of    teaching   English 

IN     CITY     SCHOOLS 

as   that   problem   really   is,   not 
as  theorists  conjecture  it  to  be 


BOOKS   FOR   5th   AND   6th   YEARS 

now  ready — others  in   preparation 


CHARLES   E.    MERRILL    COMPANY 

440    FOURTH    AVENUE  NEW   YORK   CITY 
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NOTEWORTHY  TEXT  BOOKS 

The  Ideal  History  Course 

Corney  and  Dorland's  Great  Deeds  of  Great  Men  4B 

Everett  Barnes's  Short  American  History  by  Grades 

Revised  Edition  Part  I 

Revised  Edition  Part  II 

Everett  Barnes's  Short  American  History  for  Grammar  Grades 

Bourne  and  Benton's  Introductory  American  History 

Revised  and  Enlarged 

Bourne  and  Benton's  History  of  the  United  States 

Revised  Edition 

Cornman  and  Gerson's  Brief  Topical  Survey  of 
United  States  History — Revised  Edition 


5A, 
6A, 

5B 
6B 

7B, 

8A, 

8B 

7A 

7B, 

8A, 

8B 

8A, 

8B 

Readers 

The  Davis-Julien  Readers 

Eleven  Readers  and  Manual 

The  Kendall  Readers 

Primer,  Five  Readers,  and  Manual 

The  Gordon  Readers,   New  Series 

Primer,  Five  Readers,  and  Manual 

The  Heath  Readers  by  Grades  With  Selections   for   Memorizing. 

Eight  Readers 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 
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WHY  TEACHERS  SHOULD  USE  THE 
K  AND  G  ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 


HE  books  save  the  teacher  much 
work  in  preparing  charts,  devices, 
games,  blackboard  work,  usually 
required  of  teachers.  The  devices, 
games,  drill  exercises,  busy  exer- 
cises, test  questions,  speed  tests, 
and  drill  reviews  are  so  numerous  that  all 
cannot  be  exhausted  in  one  term. 

They  relieve  the  teacher  of  the  necessity 
of  using  other  textbooks  or  of  gathering 
extra  material  because  the  subject  matter 
is  more  than  ample  for  a  term. 

The  books  contain  a  variety  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  material  carefully  graded. 

The  numerous  exercises  make  possible 
daily  homework  assignments  with  but  lit- 
tle loss  of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  The  topical  arrangement 
throughout  the  series  enables  the  teacher 
and  the  pu])il  to  locate  very  readily  any 
t>pe  of  example  or  problem. 

The  problems  are  real  and  vital  and  are 
expressed  in  language  well  within  the 
comprehension  of  children — simple  but 
not  childish. 

The  numerous  drills  are  made  interest- 
ing through  devices  and  games  which  arc 


original     and     practical     and     appeal     to 
children. 

The  illustrations  in  connection  with  the 
problems  and  drill  devices  arc  numerous 
and  stiggestive,  and  add  interest  to  the 
subject. 

The  busy  seat  work  exercises  and  the 
speed  tests  are  so  abundant  that  the 
teacher  can  provide  for  the  rapid  workers 
with  very  little  loss  of  energy  and  time. 

The  explanations  are  kept  distinct  from 
the  work  by  being  set  off  in  brackets.  The 
language  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  readily 
vmderstood  by  children.  Furthermore, 
the  explanations  enable  the  parents  or 
others,  to  assist  the  children  who  through 
absence  or  other  causes  may  not  have  been 
able  to  master  the  exercises  that  were 
explained. 

B}'  means  of  the  cautionary  reminders 
scattered  throughout,  the  books  help  the 
teacher  to  develop  the  pupil's  habit  of 
checking  and  of  verification. 

Interesting  material  for  review  is  sup- 
plied by  the  many  related  problems  cen- 
tered around  some  activity  familiar  to 
children. 


Krampner  and  Grady's  Arithmetic  by  Grades 

By  William  Krampner,  Principal  of  Junior  High  School  64,  City  of  New  York, 
and  William  E.  GRAl)^',  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Citv  of  New  York. 

These  arithmetics  cover  the  grades  from  the  first  half  of  the  Third  Year  through  the  Eighth 

Year  and  are  on  the  List  for  the  City  of  New  York. 


AIVIERICAIM     BOOK     COIVIPAIMY 

100   Washington   Square,   New   York 

Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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SIDNEY   MARSDEN   FUERST 

riincipal    I'nhlic    Sc1iq(,1    58.    IJrooklyii 

JAMES  A.  O'DONNELL  MARIE  BAYER  CAMPBELL 

Principal     of    Isaac    Remson  Principal    Public    Scliool 

Junior   High    School,    B'klyn  168,   Brooklyn 

ALICE   HASLUCK 

Instructor,     English     Dept.,     New     Utrecht     High     School.     Brooklyn 
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On  the   192;^ 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
SUPPLY  LIST 

For  Elementary  Schools  IS 


Revised  Editions   of   the 

ALDINE  READERS 
CHARTS  and  CARDS 


7360 
7042 
7043 
7044 
7045 
7349 


8628 
£629 
7415 
7416 
7417 
'7413 
7419 
7420 
7421 
7422 
7423 


BOOKS  Copy 

LEARNING    TO    READ — A   Manual  for   Teachers 

ALDINE  READERS— Primer    

ALDINE  READERS— Book    One     

ALDINE  READERS — Book    Two     

ALDINE    READERS — Book    Three.    Pupil's    Ed ,  . 
ALDINE  READERS— Book    Three.    Teacher's    Ed 

CHARTS  AND  CARDS 

READING  AND  PHONIC  CHART,  with  Stand.., 

RHYME   CHARTS    (19   in    set)    

PHONIC   DRILL   CARDS    (21   in   set) 

■WORD   AND  PHRASE   CARDS    (47   in  set) 

PHONIC  CARDS   (64  in  set) 

SlaHT  ■WORD   CARD'S    (123   in  set) 

RHYME  CARD  FOR  ALDINE  PRIMER 

RHYME  CARD   FOR   ALDINE   BOOK   ONE 

SEAT  WORK  CARD.   No.    One    

SEAT  WORK  CARD.   No.    Two    

SEAT  WORK  CARD.   No.    Three     


rijht  Grade 

1918  1A-2B 

1916  lA 

1916  IB 

1918  2A  &  2B 

1918  3A  &  3E 

1918  3A  &  3B 


1918  lA 

1916  lA 

1916  1B-2B 

1916  lA 


1916 

lA 

1916 

lA 

1916 

lA 

1916 

IB 

1916 

lA 

1916 

lA 

1916     lA 


i     NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  73  Fiflh  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  TEST  AND  STUDY 
SPELLERS 

Bring  to  the  pupil  words  he  actually  needs  to  use. 
Economize  time  and  effort  by  drilling  the  pupil 
only  on  those  words  he  cannot  already  spell. 
Furnish  the  teacher  with  definite  suggestions  for 
the  everyday  conduct  of  the  course  in  spelling,  such 
as  are  provided  by  no  other  series. 

Systematically  review  and  test  the  more  difficult 
words. 

By  DANIEL  STARCH,  Harvard  University,  formerly  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin,  and 

GEORGE   A.    MIRICK,   Harvard   University 


THE  ANDERSON 
ARITHMETICS 

are  the  books  for: 

An    understanding    of    the    value    of    arithmetical 
knowledge. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  habit  forma- 
tion. 

Organized,  purposeful  drill. 

The  development  of  accuracy  and  speed. 
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Habituation  in  the  use  of  Correct  English 

[s  the  Basis  of 

Perry  and  Eichmann^s  Grammar 

BOOKS  ONE— TWO— THREE  AND  FOUR 


These  books  contain  all  the  drill  exercises  that  are  necessary  to  develop 
the  "sentence  sense",  as  emphasized  in  the  new  Course  of  Study  in  English. 
No  other  English  books  offer  so  much  material  for  training  in  grammatical 
habit. 
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Literature — lA 


BABY-LAND— lA 

'How  many  miles  to   Baby-land?" 
"Any  one  can  tell : 
Up  one  flight, 
To  the  right : 
Please  to  ring  the  bell." 

'What  can  you  see  in  Baby-land?'' 
"Little  folks  in  white — 
Downy  heads, 
Cradle-beds, 
Faces  pure  and  bright !" 

'What  do  they  do  in  Baby-land?" 
•  "Dream  and  wake  and  play. 
Laugh  and  crow. 
Shout  and  grow ; 
Jolly  times  have  they!" 

"Who  is  the  Queen  of  Baby-land  ?" 
"Mother,  kind  and  sweet ; 
And  her  love, 
Born  above. 
Guides  the  little  feet." 

George  Cooper. 

I  LOVE   LITTLE  PUSSY— lA 

I  love  little  pussy, 

Her  coat  is  so  warm. 

And  ril  give  her  her  food. 

She'll  do  me  no  harm. 
So  ril  not  pull  her  tail 

Or  drive  her  away, 
But  pussy  and  I 

\'ery  gently   will   play. 
She  will  sit  by  my  side, 

.\nd  I'll  give  her  her  food. 
And  she'll  like  me  because 

I  am  gentle  and  good. 

I'll  pat  little  pussy. 

And  then  she  will  purr. 
And  thus  show  her  thanks 

For  my  kindness  to  her ; 
111  not  pinch  her  ears, 

Nor  tread  on  her  j>aw. 
Lest  I  should  provoke  her 

To  use  her  sharp  claw ; 
I  never  will  vex  her. 

Nor  make  her  displeased. 
For  pussy  can't  bear 

To  be  worried  or  teased. 

Jane  Taylor. 


THREE    LITTLE 
KITTENS— lA 

Three    little    kittens. 

They  lost  their  mittens, 

And  they  began  to  cry, 

"Oh,  mother,  dear, 

We  very  much  fear. 

That  we  have  lost  our  mittens." 

"Lost  your  mittens ! 

You  naughty  kittens ! 

Then  you  shall  have  no  pie.'' 

"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 

"No,  you  shall  have  no  pie.'' 

"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow.' 

The  three  little  kittens. 

They  found  their  mittens. 

And  they  began  to  cry, 

Oh,  mother  dear 

See  here,  see  here ! 

See!  we  have  found  our  mittens." 

"Put  on  your  mittens, 

You  silly  kittens, 

Arid  you  may  have  some  pie." 

"Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r. 

O  let  us  have  the  pie, 

Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r." 

The  three  little  kittens 

Put  on  their  mittens. 

And  soon  ate  up  the  pie; 

Oh,  mother  dear. 

We  greatly  fear. 

That  we  have  soiled  our  mittens.'' 

"Soiled  30ur  mittens! 

You  naughty  kittens!" 

Then  they  began  to  sigh, 

"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 

Then  they  began  to  sigh, 

"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 

The  three  little  kittens, 
They  washed  their  mittens. 
And  hung  them  out  to  dry : 
Oh,  mother  dear 
Do  you  not  hear. 
That  we  have  washed  our  mittens : 
"W' ashed  your  mittens! 
Oh,  you're  good  kittens.    - 
But  I  smell  a  rat  close  by : 
Hush!  hush!    Mee-ow,  mee-ow." 
"We  smell  a  rate  close  by, 
Mee-ow,   mee-ow,   mee-ow." 

Old  Nursery  Rhyme. 


RAIN— lA 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here, 

.And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

THE    DUEL— lA 

The  Gingham  dog  and  the  Calico  cat 

Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat ; 

'Twas  half-past  twelve,  and    (what  do  you  think!) 

Nor  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  wink ! 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 

Apfieared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 

(I  wasn't  there;  I  simply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate!) 

The  Gingham  dog  went,  "Bow-wow-wow !" 
And  the  Calico  cat  replied,  "]\Iee-ow !"' 
The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so. 
With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico, 

W''hile  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney-place 

Up  with  his  hands  before  his  face. 

For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row ! 

(Now  mind,  I'm  only  tellin'  you 

What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  to  be  true!) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  veiy  blue. 
And  wailed,  "Oh,  dear !  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
But  the  Gingham  dog  and  the  Calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that. 
Employing  every  tooth  and  claw 
In  the  awfulest  way  you  ever  saw — 
And,  oh !  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew  ! 
(Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 
I  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate!) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat; 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away ! 
But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 
Is  this :  they  ate  each  other  up ! 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that! 
(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 
And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know). 

Eugene  Field. 
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HENNY-PENNY 

One  day  Henny-penny  was  picking  up  corn  in  the  com  yard 
when  whack !  something  hit  her  upon  the  head.  "Goodness  grac- 
ious me !''  says  Henny-penny ;  "the  sky's  a-going  to  fall.  I  must 
go  and  tell  the  king." 

So  she  went  along,  and  she  went  along,  and  she  went  along, 
till  she  met  Cocky-locky.  "Where  are  you  going,  Henny- 
penny?"  says  Cocky-locky.  "Oh!  I  am  going  to  tell  the  king 
the  sky's  a- falling,"  said  Henny-penny.  "May  I  come  with 
you?"  says  Cocky-locky.  "Certainly,"  says  Henny-penny.  So 
Henny-penny  and  Cocky-locky  went  to  tell  the  king  that  the 
sky  was  falling. 

They  went  along,  and  they  went  along,  and  they  went  along, 
tell  they  met  Ducky-daddies.  "Where  are  you  going  to,  Henny- 
penny  and  Cocky-locky?"  says  Ducky-daddies.  "Oh,  we  are 
going  to  tell  the  king  the  sky's  a-falling,"  says  Henny-penny 
and  Cocky-locky.  "May  I  come  with  you?"  .says  Ducky- 
daddies.  "Certainly,"  say  Henny-penny  and  Cocky-locky.  So 
Henny-penny,  Cock-locky  and  Ducky-daddies  went  to  tell  the 
king  the  sky  was  a-falling. 

So  they  went  along,  and  they  went  along,  and  they  went 
along  till  they  met  Goosey-poosey.  "Where  are  you  going  to, 
Henny-penny,  Cocky-locky  and  Ducky-daddies?"  says  Goosey- 
poosey.  "Oh !  We're  going  to  tell  the  king  the  sky's  a-falling," 
say  Henny-penny,  Cocky-locky  and  Ducky-daddies.  "May  I 
come  with  you?"  says  Goosey-poosey.  "Certainly,''  say  Henny- 
penny,  Cocky-locky,  Ducky-daddies  and  Goosey-poosey?"  says 
they  went  to  tell  the  king  the  sky  was  falling. 

So  they  went  along,  so  they  went  along,  so  they  went  along, 
till  they  met  Turkey-lurky.  "Where  are  you  going,  Henny- 
penny,  Cocky-locky,  Ducky-daddies  and  Goosey-poosey?"  say 
Turkey-lurkey.  "Oh!  we're  going  to  tell  the  king  the  sky's 
a-falling,"  says  Henny-penny.  "May  I  come  with  you?"  says 
Turkey-lurkey.  "Oh,  certainly,  Turkey-lurkey,''  say  Henny- 
penny,  Cocky-locky,  Ducky-daddies  and  Goosey-poosey,  and 
Turkey-lurkey  went  to  tell  the  king  the  sky's  a-falling. 

So  they  went  along,  so  they  went  along,  and  they  went  along, 
till  they  met  Foxey-loxey,  and  Foxey-loxey  says  to  Henny-pen- 
ny, Cocky-locky,  Ducky-daddies,  Goosey-poosey  and  Turkey- 


LITTLE    BO-PEEP— lA 

Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep. 
And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them  ; 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home. 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 


Little  Bo-Peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamed  she  heard  them  bleating; 
But  when  she  awoke,  she  found  it  a  joke. 

For  they  were  still  a-fleeting. 


Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 

Determined  for  to  find  them  ; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed. 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them! 

It  happened  one  day,  as  Bo-Peep  did  stray, 

Unto  a  meadow  hard  by. 
There  she  espied  their  tails  side  by  side, 

All  hung  on  a  tree  to  dry. 


lurkey,  "Where  are  you  going,  Henny-penny,  Cocky-locky,  Di 
ky-daddles,  Goosey-poosey?"  and  Turkey-lurkey  says  to  Foxe 
loxey,  "We're  going  to  tell  the  king  the  sky's  a-falling,"  "C 
this  is  not  the  way  to  the  king,  Henny-penny,  Cocky-lock 
Ducky-daddies,  Goosey-poosey  and  Turkey-lurkey,"  says  Foxe 
loxey;  "I  know  the  proper  way;  shall  I  show  it  you?"  "C 
certainly,  Foxey-loxey,"  says  Henny-penny,  Cocky-locky,  Di 
ky-daddles,  Goosey-poosey  and  Turkey-lurkey.  So  Henn 
penny,  Cocky-locky,  Ducky-daddies  and  Turkey-lurkey  a; 
Foxey-loxey  all  went  to  tell  the  king  the  sky  was  a-falling. 

So  they  went  along  and  they  went  along  and  they  went  aloi 
till  they  came  to  a  narrow  dark  hole.  Now  this  was  the  door 
Foxey-loxey's  cave.  But  Foxey-loxey  says  to  Henny-penr 
Cocky-lock}-,  Ducky-daddies,  Goosey-poosey  and  Turke 
lurkey:  "This  is  a  short  way  to  the  king's  palace;  you'll  so( 
get  there  if  you  follow  me.  I  will  go  first  and  you  come  aft< 
Henny-penny,  Cocky-locky,  Ducky-daddies,  Goosey-poosey  ai 
Turkey-lurkey.''  "Wh}-,  of  course,  certainly,  without  doul 
why  not?"  say  Henny-jx^nny,  Cocky-locky,  Ducky-daddh 
Goosey-poosey  and  Turkey-lurkey. 

So  Foxy-loxey  went  into  his  cave,  and  he  didn't  go  very  fs 
but  turned  around  to  wait  for  Henny-penny,  Cocky-lock 
Ducky-daddies,  Goosey-poosey  and  Turkey-lurkey.  So  at  la 
Turkey-lurkey  went  through  the  dark  hole  into  the  cave.  I 
hadn't  gone  far  when  "Humph!"  Foxy-loxey  snapped  Turke 
lurkey 's  head  off  and  threw  his  body  over  his  left  should( 
Then  Goosey-poosey  went  in  and  "Humph !"  off  went  her  he; 
and  Goosey-poosey  was  thrown  beside  Turkey-lurkey.  Thi 
Ducky-daddies  waddled  down,  and  "Humph !"  off  went  h 
head.  Ducky-'daddles  was  thrown  alongside  of  Turkey-lurk( 
and  Goosey-poosey.  Then  Cocky-locky  strutted  down  into  tl 
cave  and  hadn't  got  far  when  "Humph !"  went  Foxy-loxey,  ai 
Cocky-locky  was  thrown  alongside  of  Turkey-lurkey,  Goose; 
poosey  and  Ducky-daddies. 

But  as  Foxy-loxey  had  made  two  bites  at  Cock-y-lockey,  b 
didn't  kill  him,  he  called  out  to  Henny-penny.  So  she  turn( 
her  tail  and  went  home.  She  never  told  the  king  that  the  si 
was  falling. 

— WiGGiN — Tales  of  Laughter. 


She  heaved  a  sigh,  and  wiped  her  eye. 

And  over  the  hillocks  she  raced ; 
And  tried  what  she  could,  as  a  shepherdess  should. 

That  each  tail  should  be  properly  placed. 

Old  Nursery  Rhyme. 


Love  me, — I  love  you. 

Love  nie,  my  baby ; 
Sing  it  high,  sing  it  low. 

Sing  it  as  may  be. 
Mother's  arms  under  you, 

Her  eyes  above  you ; 
Sing  it  high,  sing  it  low, 

Love  me, — I  love  you. 

Eight  o'clock ; 

The  postman's  knock! 

Five  letters  for  Papa; 

One  for  Lou, 

And  none  for  you, 
.A.nd   three   for   dear   Mamma. 
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LITERATURE— IB 
THE    HOUSE    THAT   JACK    BUILT 

Phis  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  rat 
That  ate  the  malt 
Tha,t  lay  in  the  house  tliat  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  cat 
That  killed  the  rat 
That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  dog 
That  worried  the  cat 
That  killed  the  rat 
That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  maiden  all  forlorn 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn 

That  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  honi 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
[hat  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

rhis  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn 
rhat  married  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn 
Fhat  married  the  maiden  all  forlorn 
rhat  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
rhat  lav  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 


This  is  the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  mom 
That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn 
That  married  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn 
That  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn 
That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  farmer  sowing  his  corn 

That  kept  the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  morn 

That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn 

That  married  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn 

That  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  cflumpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Old  Nursery  Rhyme. 


SING   A   SONG   OF  SIXPENCE— IB 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence. 

A  pocket  full  of  ry-e ; 
I'our  and  twenty  blackbirds 

Baked  in  a  pie : 
When  the  pie  was  opened 

The  birds  began  to  sing ; 
\\'asn't  that  a  dainty  dish 

To  set  before  the  King? 
The  King  was  in  his  country-house, 

Counting  out  his  money ; 
The  Queen  was  in  the  parlor, 

Eating  bread  and  honey  : 
The  maid  was  in  the  garden 

Hanging  out  the  clothes, 
AVhen  down  came  a  blackbird. 

And  nipped  off  her  nose. 

Old  Nursery  Rhyme. 


THE    TURTLE-DOVE'S    NEST- 

Very  high  in  the  pine-tree, 

The  little  trutle  dove 
Made  a  pretty  little  nursery, 

To  please  her  little  love; 
She  was  gentle,  she  was  soft, 

And  her  large  dark  eye 
Often  turned  to  her  mate 

Who  was  sitting  close  by. 


"Coo,"  said  the  turtle  dove;  ^i 

"Coo,"  said  she ;  ^ 

"Oh,  I  love  thee,"  said  the  turtle  dove; 

"And  I  love  thee." 
In  the  long  shady  branches 

Of  the  dark  pine  tree, 
How  happy  were  tlie  doves 

In  their  little  nursery. 
The  young  turtle  doves 

Never  quarrelled  in  the  nest ; 
For  they  dearly  loved  each  other, 

Though  they  loved  their  mother  best 
"Coo,"  said  the  little  dove, 

"Coo,"  said  she, 
And  they  played  together  kindly 

In  the  dark  pine  tree. 
Is  this  nursery  of  yours, 

Little  sister,  little  brother, 
Like  the  turtle  dove's  nest —  ^ 

Do  you  love  one  another  ? 
Are  you  kind,  are  you  gentle. 

As  children  ought  to  be? 
Then  the  happiness  of  nests 

Is  your  own  nursery. 

— Mrs.  Hawkshawe. 

A    HAPPY    CHILD— IB 

My  house  is  red — a  little  honse, 

A  happy  child  am  I ; 
I  laugh  and  play  the  livelong  day, 

1  hardly  ever  cry.  ' 

T  have  a  tree,  a  green,  green  tree, 

To  shade  me  from  the  sun: 
And  under  it  I  often  sit. 

When  all  my  work  is  done. 

My  little  basket  I  will  take. 

And  trip  me  into  town ; 
When  next  I'm  there  I'll  buy  some  cake. 

And  spend  my  bright  half-crown. 
Kate  Greenway. 


Brown  and  furry 
"IB    Caterpillar  in  a  hurry. 
Take  your  walk 
To  the  shady  leaf,  or  stalk, 
Or  what  not, 

Which  may  be  the  chosen  ft{K>t. 
No  toad  spy  you, 

Hovering  bird  of  prey  pass  by  you , 
Spin  and  die. 
To  live  again  a  butterfly. 


THE    PIGEONS— IB 

Ten  snowy  white  pigeons  are  standing  in  line. 
On  the  roof  of  the  barn  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Ten  snowy  white  pigeons  fly  down  to  the  ground. 
To  eat  of  the  grain  that  is  thrown  all  around. 


Ten  snowy  white  pigeons  soon  flutter  aloof. 
And  sit  in  a  line  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

Ten  pigeons  are  saying  politely,  "Thank  you !" 
If  you  listen,  you  hear  their  gentle  "Coo-roo!" 

Maud  Burn  ham. 
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STAR    DOLLARS 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  girl  whose  father  and 
mother  died  leaving  her  so  poor  that  she  had  no  roof  to  shelter 
her,  and  no  bed  to  sleep  in.  At  last  she  had  nothing  left  but  the 
clothes  on  her  back,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  ni  her  hand,  which  some 
kind  person  had  given  to  her.  But  she  was  a  good  and  pious 
little  girl,  and  when  she  found  herself  forsaken  by  all  the  world, 
she  went  into  the  fields,  trusting  God. 

Soon  she  met  a  poor  man,  who  said  to  her,  "Give  me  some- 
thing to  eat,  for  I  am  very  hungry."  She  handed  him  the 
whole  loaf;  and,  with  a  "God  bless  yon!"  walked  on. 

Next  she  met  a  little  girl  crying.  This  child  said,  "Pray 
give  me  something  to  cover  my  head,  it  is  so  cold !"  She  then 
took  oflf  her  bonnet,  and  gave  it  away. 

Then  she  met  another  who  had  no  dress,  and  to  this  one  she 
gave  her  frock.  By  that  time  it  was  growing  dark,  and  our 
little  girl  entered  a  forest,  where  she  met  a  fourth  maiden,  who 
begged  for  something  to  wear,  and  to  her  she  gave  her  petti- 
coat. For,  thought  our  heroine,  "It  is  growing  dark,  and  no 
one  will  see  me,  so  I  can  give  away  this."  And  now  when 
she  had  scarcely  anything  left  to  cover  herself  with,  some  of  the 
stars  fell  down  in  the  form  of  silver  dollars,  and  among  them 
she  found  a  petticoat  of  the  finest  linen !  And  in  that  she  col- 
lected the  star-money,  which  made  her  rich  all  the  rest  of  her 
life! 

THE  GINGERBREAD  BOY— IB 
By  Lear 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  old  woman  and  a  little 
old  man,  and  they  lived  all  alone  in  a  little  old  house.  They 
hadn't  any  little  girls  or  any  little  boys  at  all.  So  one  day  the 
little  old  woman  made  a  boy  out  of  gingerbread.  She  made 
him  a  chocolate  jacket,  and  put  cinnamon  seeds  in  it  for 
buttons.  His  eyes  were  made  of  fine,  fat  currants.  His  mouth 
was  made  of  rose-colored  sugar,  and  he  had  a  gay  little  cap  of 
orange  sugar  candy.  When  the  little  old  woman  had  rolled 
him  out,  and  dressed  him  up  and  pinched  his  gingerbread  shoes 
into  shape,  she  ])ut  him  in  a  pan;  then  she  put  the  ])an  in  the 
oven  and  shut  the  door:  and  she  thought,  "Now  T  shall  have 
a  little  boy  of  my  own." 

When  it  was  time  for  the  Gingerbread  Boy  to  be  done  she 
opened  the  oven  door  and  pulled  out  the  pan.  Out  jumped  the 
little  Gingerbread  Boy  on  to  the  floor,  and  away  he  ran,  out 
of  the  door  and  down  the  street!  The  little  old  woman  and 
the  little  old  man  ran  after  him  as  fast  as  they  could,  liut  be 
just  laughed,  and  shouted — 

"Run  !  nm  !  as  fast  as  you  can  ! 
You  can't  catch  me,  I'm  the  Gingerbread  .Man!" 
And  they  couldn't  catch  him. 

The  little  Gingerbread  Boy  ran  on  and  on,  until  he  came  to 
a  cow  by  the  roadside.  "Stop,  little  Gingerbread  Boy,"  said 
the  cow;  "I  want  to  eat  you."  The  little  r;ingerbread  Boy 
laughed  and  said — 

"I  have  run  away  from  a  little  old  woman  and  a  little  old 
man,  and  I  can  run  away  from  you,  I  can !" 

And  as  the  cow  chased  him  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
cried — ■ 

"Run !  run !  as  fast  as  you  can ! 
You  can't  catch  me.  I'm  the  Gingerbread  Alan  !" 
And  the  cow  couldn't  catch  him. 

The  little  Gingerbread  Boy  ran  on,  and  nn,  and  on,  till  he 
came  to  a  horse  in  the  pasture. 


"i'lease  stop,  little  Gingerbread  Boy,"  said  the  horse;  "yot 
look  very  good  to  eat." 

But  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  laughed  out  loud.  "Oho 
oho  !"'  he  said — 

"I  have  run  away  from  a  little  old  woman, 
"A  little  old  man, 
"A  cow. 

"And  I  can  run  away  from  you,  I  can!" 
And.  as  the  horse  chased  him,  he  looked  over  his  shoulde: 
and  cried — 

"Run!  run!  as  fast  as  you  can! 
"You  can't  catch  me,  I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man !" 
And  the  horse  couldn't  catch  him. 

By  and  by  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  came  to  a  barn  ful 
of  threshers. 

When  the  threshers  smelled  the  Gingerbread  Boy,  they  triec 
to  pick  him  up,  and  said :  "Don't  run  so  fast,  little  Gingerbreac 
Boy ;  you  look  very  good  to  eat." 

But  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  ran  harder  than  ever,  anc 
as  he  ran  he  cried  out — 

"I  have  run  away  from  a  little  old  woman, 
"A  little  old  man, 
"A  cow, 
"A  horse, 

"And  I  can  run  away  from  you,  I  can !" 
And  \yhen  he  found  that  he  was  ahead  of  the  threshers  he 
turned  and  shouted  back  to  them — 

"Run  !  run  !  as  fast  as  you  can  ! 
"You  can't  catch  me.  I'm  the  Gin.gerbread  Man !" 
And  the  threshers  couldn't  catch  him. 

Then  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  ran  faster  than  ever.  He 
ran  and  ran  until  he  came  to  a  field  full  of  mowers.  When  the 
mowers  saw  how  fine  he  looked,  they  ran  after  him,  calling 
out,  "Wait  a  bit!  wait  a  l)it,  little  Gingerbread  Boy;  we  wish 
to  eat  you !" 

But,  the  little  Gingerbread    Boy   laughed   harder  than  ever, 
and  ran  like  the  wind.    "Oho  !  oho  !"  he  said — 
"I  have  run  away  from  a  little  old  woman, 
".\  little  old  man. 
".\  cow, 
"A  horse, 

"A  'oarn  full  of  threshers, 
".^nd  1  can  run  away  from  von,  I  can  !" 
And  when  he  found  that  he  was  ahead  of  the  mowers,  he 
turned  and  shouted  back  to  them — 

"Run!  run!  as  fast  as  you  can! 
You  can't  catch  me,  I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man!" 
And  the  mowers  couldn't. 

By  this  time  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  was  so  proud  that  he 
didn't  think  anybody  could  catch  him.  Pretty  soon  be  saw 
a  fo.x  coming  across  a  field.  The  fox  looked  at  him  and  be.gan 
to  run.  P.ut  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  shouted  across  to  him— 
"You  can't  catch  me!"  The  fox  began  to  run  faster  and 
the  little  Gin,gerbread  Boy  ran  faster,  and  as  he  ran  he 
chuckled — 

"I  have  run  away  from  a  little  old  woman, 

".\  little  old  man, 

"A  cow, 

"A  horse, 

"A  barn  full  of  threshers, 

(Cfliitiiiurd  on  page  157) 
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THE    CITY    BAND— 2A 

A  Ioiil;,  long  time  ago  there  was  a  donkey  who  could  bray 
tfery  loudly.  His  friends  said  to  him,  "\\"hat  a  lovely  voice 
yfou  have  I  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  city  ?  You  would  make 
1  great  deal  of  money  singing  for  the  people." 

This  pleased  the  donkey  very  much.  He  made  up  his  mind 
:o  go  to  the  city  and  make  his  fortune.  So  he  said  good-by  to 
ill  his  friends  and  started  off. 

As  he  was  walking  along  the  road  he  came  upon  an  old  dog. 
rhe  dog  sat  in  front  of  a  house  crying  ver\-  sadly.  "Good 
morning,  my  friend."  said  the  donkey.  "You  seem  to  be  un- 
happy.    What  is  the  matter?" 

"^Matter  enough,"  answered  the  dog,  wiping  the  tears  from 
[lis  eyes.  "I  am  getting  old  and  I  cannot  bark  any  more.  So 
my  cruel  master  has  driven  me  away  from  home  and  I  shall 
surely  starve." 

"Cheer  up,"  said  the  donkey.  "Things  might  be  worse.  If 
you  cannot  bark  perhaps  you  can  howl?"  "Ob,  yes  indeed," 
said  the  dog,  and  he  began  to  howl  very  loudly. 

"Fine,  fine!"  cried  the  donkey.  "You  are  just  the  felloiv  I 
want.  I  am  going  to  the  city  to  sing  for  the  people  and  I  need 
a  partner.  Come  with  me  and  you  will  help  me  make  my 
fortune." 

The  dog  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  and  the  two  went 
on  together.  As  they  were  walking  along  the  road  they  came 
upon  an  old  cat.     She  sat  in  front  of  a  house  crying  sadly. 

"Good  morning,  my  friend,"  said  the  donkey.  "You  seem 
to  be  unhappy.  Wrat  is  the  matter?"  "Matter  enough," 
answered  the  cat,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  "I  am  get- 
ting old  and  I  cannot  catch  mice  any  more.  So  my  cruel 
master  has  driven  me  away.     Now  I  shall  surely  starve." 

"Cheer  up,"  said  the  donkey.  "Things  might  be  worse.  If 
you  cannot  catch  mice  perhaps  you  can  sing?"  "Oh,  yes  in- 
deed," answered  the  cat.  and  she  began  to  yowl  very  loudly. 

"Fine,  fine!"  cried  the  donkey.  "You  are  just  the  one  I 
want.  I  am  going  to  the  city  to  sing  for  the  people.  This 
old  dog  is  going  with  me.  If  you  go,  too,  we  shall  have  a  first 
class  band.     Then  I  shall  surely  make  my  fortune." 

The  cat  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  and  the  three  went 
on  together.  As  they  were  walking  along  the  road  they  came 
upon  an  old  rooster.  He  sat  on  the  fence  in  front  of  a  house 
crying  very  sadly. 

•Good  morning,  my  friend,"  said  the  donkey.  "You  seem  to 
be  unhappy.  What  is  the  matter?"  "Matter  enough,"  answered 
the  rooster,  wiping  the  ears  from  his  eyes.  "I  have  only  one 
more  day  to  live.  I  just  heard  my  cruel  master  tell  the  cook 
to  make  soup  out  of  me  for  to-morrow's  dinner." 

"Cheer  up,"  said  the  donkey.  "Things  might  be  worse.  If 
your  master  is  so  cruel  you  need  not  stay  with  him  any  longer. 
Perhaps  you  can  sing?"  "Oh,  yes  indeed,"  answered  the 
rooster,  and  he  began  to  crow  very  loudly.  "Fine,  fine!"  cried 
the  donkey.  "You  are  just  the  one  I  want.  We  are  going  to 
the  city  to  sing  for  the  people.  Come  with  us  and  help  me 
make  my  fortune."  The  rooster  was  ver\'  much  pleased  with 
this  and  the  four  went  on  together. 

After  they  had  been  walking  a  long  time  it  began  to  grow 
dark.  "I  feel  very  tired  and  hungry,"  said  the  dog.  "And  I, 
too,"  said  the  cat  and  the  rooster.  "Be  patient,"  said  the  donkey. 
"We  shall  soon  have  good  food  and  fine  lodging.    Do  you  see 


that  house  there  with  the  light  shining  through  the  window? 
We  will  go  there  and  sing  for  the  people  in  the  house.  They 
will  be  so  pleased  with  our  singing  that  they  will  give  us  any- 
thing we  want." 

The  others  thought  this  was  a  good  plan.  They  went  up  to 
the  house  and  stood  in  front  of  the  window.  The  dog  climbed 
on  the  donkey's  back.  The  cat  stood  on  top  of  the  dog.  The 
rooster  flew  up  on  the  cat's  head. 

Then  the  donkey  lifted  his  head  up  high  and  the  music 
began.  The  donkey  brayed  ;  the  dog  howled  ;  the  cat  yowled ; 
the  rooster  crowed.     Altogether  it  made  a  terrible  noise. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  this  house  there  lived  a  gang  of 
robbers.  When  they  heard  the  terrible  noise  they  were  badly 
frightened.  They  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  monster 
with  four  heads.  This  frightened  them  still  more.  They  all 
jumped  out  of  the  back  window  and  ran  into  the  woods. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  said  the  donkey.  "These  kind  people 
liked  our  music  so  much  that  they  left  their  supper  for  us  to 
eat."  The  four  singers  went  into  the  house  and  ate  a  good 
supper.     Then  they  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  cat  lay  by  the  fire;  the  dog  lay  under  the  table;  the 
rooster  perched  on  the  table  and  the  donkey  lay  down  by  the 
door.  Late  at  night  one  of  the  robbers  came  back  to  the  house 
to  see  if  it  was  safe. 

He  came  in  very  quietly  and  went  up  to  the  fire.  The  cat 
heard  him.  She  jumped  at  him  with  a  loud  yowl  and  stuck 
her  claws  in  his  face.  This  woke  up  the  dog  and  he  bit  the 
robber  in  the  leg.  The  rooster  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed : 
"Cock-a-doodle-do !  Cock-a-doodle-do !"  The  frightened  rob- 
ber ran  out  as  fast  as  he  could  and  as  he  passed  the  door  the 
donkey  kicked  him  in  the  back.  When  the  robber  reached  his 
friends  he  was  all  out  of  breath. 

"O,  dear,  O,  dear,"  he  cried.  "We  can  never  go  back  to  the 
house.  It  is  full  of  witches.  One  witch  scratched  my  face. 
Another  stuck  a  knife  in  my  leg.  Another  one  hit  me  in  the 
back  with  a  club.  And  another  one  said,  'Kill  the  robber,  do !'  " 
So  the  robbers  went  far  away  and  never  came  back.  The 
donkey,  the  dog,  the  cat  and  the  rooster  were  left  to  keep  house 
for  themselves.  There  they  stayed  for  years  and  years.  Every 
evening  the\-  would  stand  in  front  of  their  house  and  sing  for 
the  people  who  came  from  all  over  to  hear  them. 

TOM  THUMB— 2A 
I. 

Tom  is    Sold   For   a  Bargain. 

A  poor  woodman  once  sat  by  the  fire  in  his  cottage,  and  his 
wife  sat  by  his  side,  spinning. 

"How  lonely  it  is,"  said  he,  "for  you  and  me  to  sit  here  by 
ourselves  without  any  children  to  play  and  amuse  us." 

"What  you  say  is  very  true,"  said  his  wife,  as  she  turned 
her  wheel.  "How  happy  should  I  be,  if  I  had  but  one  child. 
If  it  were  ever  so  small.  If  it  were  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
I  should  be  very  happy  and  love  it  dearly." 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  good  woman  had  her  wish,  for 
sometime  afterward  she  had  a  little  boy  who  was  healthy  and 
strong,  but  not  much  bigger  than  her  thumb.     So  they  said : 

"Well,  we  cannot  say  we  have  not  got  wlmt  we  wished  for, 
and,  little  as  he  is,  we  will  love  him  dearly;"  and  they  called 
him  Tom  Thumb.     They  gave  him  plenty  to  eat,  yet  he  never 
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grew  bigger,  but  remained  just  the  same  size  as  when  he  was 
born;  still  his  eyes  were  sharp  and  sparkling,  and  he  soon 
showed  himself  to  be  a  bright  little  fellow,  who  always  knew 
what  he  was  about. 

One  day  the  woodman  was  getting  ready  to  go  into  the 
wood  to  cut  fuel,  and  he  said: 

"I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  bring  the  cart  after  me,  for  1 
want  to  make  haste." 

'^O  father,"  cried  Tom,  "I  will  take  care  of  that;  the  cart 
shall  be  in  the  wood  by  the  time  you  want  it."  The  woodman 
laughed  and  said: 

"How  can  that  be?    You  cannot  reach  to  the  horse's  bridle." 

"Never  mind  that,  father.  If  my  mother  will  only  harness 
the  horse,  I  will  get  into  his  ear,  and  tell  him  which  way  to 
go." 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "we  will  try  for  once." 

When  the  time  came,  the  mother  harnessed  the  horse  to 
the  cart,  and  put  Tom  into  his  ear.  There  the  little  man  sat 
and  told  the  beast  how  to  go,  crying  out,  "Go  on,"  and  "Stop," 
as  he  wanted.  So  the  horse  went  on  just  as  if  the  woodman 
were  driving  it  himself. 

It  happened  that  the  horse  fell  to  trotting  too  fast,  and  Tom 
called  out,  "Gently,  gently."    Just  then  two  strangers  came  up. 

"How  odd  it  is,"  one  of  them  said.  "There  is  a  cart  going 
along,  and  I  hear  a  carter  talking  to  the  horse,  but  I  see  no 
one." 

"That  is  strange,"  said  the  other.  "Let  us  follow  the  cart 
and  see  where  it  goes."  They  went  on  into  the  wood,  and 
came  at  last  to  the  place  where  the  woodman  was.  The  cart 
drove  up  and  Tom  said : 

"See,  father,  here  I  am  with  the  cart,  safe  and  sound.  Now 
take  me  down." 

So  his  father  took  hold  of  the  horse  with  one  hand,  and 
lifted  his  son  down  with  the  other.  He  put  him  on  a  little 
stick  where  he  was  as  merry  as  you  please.  The  two  strangers 
looked  on  and  saw  it  all,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say  for 
wonder.    At  last  one  took  the  other  aside  and  said: 

"That  little  chap  will  make  our  fortune  if  we  can  get  him, 
and  carry  him  about  from  town  to  town  as  a  show.  We  must 
buy  him." 

Then  they  went  to  the  Woodman  and  asked  what  he  would 
take  for  the  little  man. 

"He  will  be  better  off  with  us  than  with  you,"  they  said. 

"I'll  not  sell  him  at  all,"  said  the  father.  "My  own  flesh 
and  blood  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world." 

But  Tom  heard  what  was  said,  and  crept  up  his  father's 
coat  to  his  shoulder,  and  spoke  in  his  ear : 

"Take  the  money,  father,  and  let  them  have  me.  I'll  soon 
come  back  to  you."  So  the  woodman  at  last  agreed  to  sell 
Tom  Thumb  to  the  strangers  for  a  large  piece  of  gold. 

"Where  do  you  like  to  sit?"     One  of  them  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  put  me  on  the  rim  of  your  hat ;  that  will  be  a  nice 
place  for  me.  I  can  walk  about  there  and  see  the  country  as 
we  go  along." 

They  did  as  he  wished.  Tom  took  leave  of  his  father,  and 
went  off  with  the  two  strangers.  They  kept  on  their  way  until 
it  became  dark.    Then  Tom  said: 


'Let  me  get  down,  I  am  tired."  So  the  man  took  off  liis 
hat  and  set  him  down  on  a  lump  of  earth  in  a  ploughed  field 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  But  Tom  ran  about  among  the  fur- 
rows, and  at  last  slipped  into  an  old  mouse  hole. 

"Good  night,  masters.  I'm  off,"  said  he.  "Look  sharp  after 
me  next  time.  They  ran  to  the  place  and  poked  the  ends  of 
their  sticks  into  the  mouse  hole,  but  all  in  vain.  Tom  crawled 
farther  in.  They  could  not  get  him,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark 
they  went  away  very  cross. 

CHAPTER  II. 
How    Tom    Frightened   the   Thieves. 

When  Tom  found  they  were  gone  he  crept  out  of  his  hiding 
place. 

"How  dangerous  it  is,"  said  he.  "to  walk  in  this  ploughed 
field.  If  I  were  to  fall  from  one  of  those  lumps  I  would  surely 
break  my  neck."  At  last,  by  good  luck,  he  found  a  large, 
empty  snail  shell. 

"This  is  lucky,"  said  he.  "I  can  sleep  here  very  well:"  and 
in  he  crept.  Just  as  he  was  falling  asleep  he  heard  two  men 
pass  by,  and  one  said  to  the  other: 

"How  shall  we  manage  to  steal  that  rich  farmer's  silver  and 
gold?" 

"I'll  tell  you!"  cried  Tom. 

"What  noise  was  that?  I  am  sure  I  heard  some  one  speak," 
said  the  thief.  He  was  in  a  great  fright.  They  both  stood 
listening,  and  Tom  spoke  up: 

"Take  me  with  you,  and  I  will  soon  show  yon  how  to  get 
the  farmer's  money." 

"But  where  are  you  ?" 

"Look  about  on  the  ground  and  listen  where  the  sound 
comes  from." 

"What  a  little  chap!     What  can  you  do  for  us?" 

"Why  I  can  get  between  the  iron  window  bars,  and  throw 
you  out  whatever  you  want." 

"That  is  a  good  thought.  Come  along;  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do." 

When  they  came  to  the  farmer's  house,  Tom  slipped  through 
the  bars  into  the  room,  and  then  called  as  loud  as  he  could: 

"Will  you  have  all  that  is  here?" 

"Softly,  softly!"  said  the  thieves.  "Speak  low,  or  you  will 
wake  up  somebody."  Tom  made  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
them,  and  bawled  out  again : 

"How  much  will  you  have?     Shall  I  throw  it  all  out?" 

Now  the  cook  lay  in  the  next  room,  and  hearing  a  noise, 
she  raised  herself  in  her  bed  and  listened.  But  the  thieves 
bad  been  thrown  into  a  fright  and  had  run  away.  By  and 
l)y  they  plucked  up  courage  and  said: 

"That  little  fellow  is  only  trying  to  miake  fools  of  us,"  so 
they  came  back  and  spoke  low  to  him,  saying:  "Now  let  us 
have  no  more  of  your  jokes,  but  throw  out  some  of  the 
money." 

Then  Tom  called  out  again  as  loud  as  he  could: 

"Very  well !  Hold  your  hands ;  here  it  comes."  The  cook 
heard  this  plainly:  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  ran  to  open 
the  door.  The  thieves  ran  off  as  if  a  wolf  were  after  them, 
and  the  cook  could  see  nothing  in  the  dark.  So  she  went 
back  for  a  light,  and  while  she  was  gone,  Tom  slipped  off  into 
the  barn. 

{To  be  continued) 
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SNOW-WHITE    AND    ROSE-RED— 2B 

A  poor  widow  once  lived  in  a  little  cottage  with  a  garden  in 
front  of  it,  in  which  grew  two  rose  trees,  one  bearing  white 
roses  and  the  other  red.  She  had  two  cliildren,  who  were 
just  like  the  two  rose  trees ;  one  was  called  Snow-white  and  the 
other  Rose-red,  and  they  were  the  sweetest  and  best  children 
in  the  world,  always  diligent  and  always  cheerful ;  but  Snow- 
white  was  quieter  and  more  gentle  than  Rose-red.  Rose-red 
loved  to  run  about  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  to  pick  flowers 
and  catch  butterflies;  but  Snow-white  sat  at  home  with  her 
mother  and  helped  her  in  the  household,  or  read  aloud  to  her 
when  there  was  no  work  to  do.  The  two  children  loved  each 
other  so  dearly  that  they  always  walked  about  hand-in-hand 
whenever  they  went  out  together,  and  when  Snow-white  said : 
"We  will  never  desert  each  other,"  Rose-red  answered:  "No, 
not  as  long  as  we  live;"  and  the  mother  added :  "Whatever  one 
gets  she  shall  share  with  the  other."  They  often  roamed  about 
in  the  woods  gathering  berries  and  no  beast  offered  to  hurt 
them;  on  the  contrary,  they  came  up  to  them  in  the  most 
confiding  manner ;  the  little  hare  would  eat  a  cabbage  leaf  from 
their  hands,  the  deer  grazed  beside  them,  the  stag  would  bound 
past  them  merrily,  and  the  birds  remained  on  the  branches  and 
sang  to  them  with  all  their  might.  No  evil  ever  befell  them ; 
if  they  tarried  late  in  the  wood  and  night  overtook  them,  they 
lay  down  together  on  the  moss  and  slept  till  morning,  and  their 
mother  knew  they  were  quite  safe,  and  never  felt  anxious  about 
them.  Once,  when  they  had  slept  the  night  in  the  wood  and 
had  been  wakened  by  the  morning  sun,  they  perceived  a  beauti- 
ful child  in  a  shining  white  robe  sitting  close  to  their  resting 
place.  The  figure  got  up,  looked  at  them  kindly,  but  said  noth- 
ing, and  vanished  into  the  wood.  And  when  they  looked  round 
about  them  they  became  aware  that  they  had  slept  quite  close 
to  a  precipice,  over  which  they  would  certainly  have  fallen  had 
they  gone  on  a  few  steps  further  in  the  darkness.  And  when 
they  told  their  mother  of  their  adventure,  she  said  what  they 
had  seen  must  have  been  the  angel  that  guards  good  children. 

Snow-white  and  Rose-red  kept  their  mother's  cottage  so 
beautifully  clean  and  neat  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  go  into  it. 
In  summer  Rose-red  looked  after  the  house,  and  every  morn- 
ing l^efore  her  mother  awoke  she  placed  a  bunch  of  flowers 
Ijefore  the  bed,  from  each  tree  a  rose.  In  winter  Snow-white 
lit  the  fire  and  put  on  the  kettle,  which  was  made  of  brass, 
but  so  beautifully  polished  that  it  shone  like  gold.  In  the 
evening  when  the  snowflakes  fell  their  mother  said:  "Snow- 
white,  go  and  close  the  shutters" ;  and  they  drew  round  the 
fire,  while  the  mother  put  on  her  spectacles  and  read  aloud 
from  a  big  book,  and  the  two  girls  listened  and  sat  and  span. 
Beside  them  on  the  ground  lay  a  little  lamb,  and  behind  them 
perched  a  little  white  dove  with  its  head  tucked  under  its 
wings. 

One  evening  as  they  sat  thus  cozily  together  someone 
knocked  at  the  door  as  though  he  desired  admittance.  The 
mother  said :  "Rose-red,  open  the  door  quickly ;  it  must  be 
some  traveler  seeking  shelter."  Rose-red  hastened  to  unbar 
the  door,  and  thought  she  saw  a  poor  man  standing  in  the 
darkness  outside;  but  it  was  no  such  thing,  only  a  bear,  who 
■poked    his    thick    black    head    through    the    door.      Rose-red 


screamed  aloud  and  sprang  back  in  terror,  the  lamb  began  to 
bleat,  the  dove  flapped  its  wings,  and  Snow-white  ran  and  hid 
behind  her  mother's  bed.  But  the  bear  began  to  speak,  and 
said:  "Don't  be  afraid,  I  won't  hurt  you.  I  am  half  frozen, 
and  only  wish  to  warm  myself  a  little."  "My  poor  bear," 
said  the  mother,  "lie  down  by  the  fire,  only  take  care  you  don't 
bum  your  fur."  Then  she  called  out:  "Snow-white  and  Rose- 
red,  come  out ;  the  bear  will  do  you  no  harm ;  he  is  a  good, 
honest  creature."  So  they  both  came  out  of  their  hiding 
places,  and  gradually  the  lamb  and  dove  drew  near,  too,  and 
they  all  forgot  their  fear.  The  bear  asked  the  children  to  beat 
the  snow  a  little  out  of  his  fur,  and  they  fetched  a  brush  and 
scrubbed  him  till  he  was  dry.  Then  the  beast  stretched  himself 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  growled  quite  happily  and  comfortably. 
The  children  soon  grcAv  quite  at  their  ease  with  him,  and  led 
their  helpless  guest  a  fearful  life.  They  tugged  his  fur  with 
their  hands,  put  their  small  feet  on  his  back,  and  rolled  him 
about  here  and  there,  or  took  a  hazel  wand  and  beat  him  with 
it ;  and  if  he  growled  they  only  laughed.  The  bear  submitted 
to  everything  with  the  best  possible  good-nature,  only  when 
they  went  too  far  he  cried:  "Oh!  children,  spare  my  life! 

Snow-white  and  Rose-red, 
Don't  beat  your  lover  dead" 

When  it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night,  and  the  others  went 
to  bed,  the  mother  said  to  the  bear :  "You  can  lie  there  on  the 
hearth,  in  heaven's  name;  it  will  be  shelter  for  you  from  the 
cold  and  wet."  As  soon  as  day  dawned  the  children  let  him  out, 
and  he  trotted  over  the  snow  into  the  wood.  From  this  time  on 
the  bear  came  every  evening  at  the  same  hour,  and  lay  down  by 
the  hearth  and  let  the  children  play  what  pranks  they  liked  with 
him :  and  they  got  so  accustomed  to  him  that  the  door  was  never 
shut  till  their  black  friend  had  made  his  appearance. 

When  spring  came,  and  all  outside  was  green,  the  bear  said 
one  morning  to  Snow-white:  "Now  I  must  go  away,  and  not 
return  again  the  whole  summer."  "Where  are  you  going  to, 
dear  bear?"  asked  Snow-white.  "I  must  go  to  the  wood  and  pro- 
tect my  treasure  from  the  wicked  dwarfs.  In  winter,  when  the 
earth  is  frozen  hard,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  underground, 
for  they  can't  work  their  way  through ;  but  now,  when  the  sun 
has  thawed  and  warmed  the  ground,  they  break  tlirough  and 
come  up  above  to  spy  the  land  and  steal  what  they  can :  what 
once  falls  into  their  hands  and  into  their  caves  is  not  easily 
brought  back  to  light."  Snow-white  was  quite  sad  over  their 
friend's  departure,  and  when  she  unbarred  the  door  for  him,  the 
bear,  stepping  out,  caught  a  piece  of  his  fur  in  the  door-knocker, 
and  Snow-white  thought  she  caught  sight  of  glittering  gold 
beneath  it,  but  she  couldn't  be  certain  of  it;  and  the  bear  ran 
hastily  away,  and  soon  disapf)eared  behind  the  trees. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  mother  sent  the  children  into  the 
woods  to  collect  fagots.  They  came  in  their  wanderings  ujwn  a 
big  tree  which  lay  felled  on  the  groiuid,  and  on  the  trunk  among 
the  long  grass  they  noticed  something  jumping  up  and  down, 
but  what  it  was  they  couldn't  distinguish.  When  they  ap- 
proached nearer  they  perceived  a  dwarf  with  a  wizened  face  and 
a  beard  a  \'ard  long.  The  end  of  the  beard  was  jammed  into  a 
cleft  of  the  tree,  and  the  little  man  sprang  about  like  a  dog  on  a 
chain,  and  didn't  seem  to  know  what  he  was  to  do.  He  glared 
at  the  girls  with  his  fiery  red  eyes,  and  screamed  out:  "What 
are  you  standing  there  for?  can't  you  come  and  help  me?" 
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"What  are  you  doing,  little  man?"'  asked  Rose-red.  "You 
stupid,  inquisitive  goose !"  replied  the  dwarf ;  "I  wanted  to  split 
the  tree,  in  order  to  get  little  chips  of  wood  for  our  kitchen 
fire;  those  thick  logs  that  serve  to  make  fires  for  coarse,  greedy 
people  like  yourselves  qiiite  burn  up  all  the  little  food  we  need. 
I  had  successfully  driven  in  the  wedge,  and  all  was  going  well, 
but  the  cursed  wood  was  so  slippery  that  it  suddenly  sprang 
out,  and  the  tree  closed  up  so  rapidly  that  I  had  no  time  to 
take  my  beautiful  white  beard  out,  so  here  I  am  stuck  fast,  and 
I  can't  get  away;  and  you  silly,  smooth-faced,  milk-and-water 
girls  just  stand  and  laugh  !    Ugh  !  what  wretches  you  are !" 

The  children  did  all  in  their  power,  but  they  couldn't  get  the 
beard  out ;  it  was  wedged  in  far  too  firmly.  "I  will  run  and 
fetch  somebody,"  said  Rose-red.  "Crazy  blockheads !"  snapped 
the  dwarf;  "what's  the  good  of  calling  anyone  else?  you're 
already  two  too  many  for  me.  Does  nothing  better  occur  to  you 
than  that  ?"'  "Don't  be  so  impatient,"  said  Snow-white.  "I'll  see 
you  get  help"  ;  and  taking  her  scissors  out  of  her  pocket  she  cut 
the  end  oflf  his  beard.  As  soon  as  the  dwarf  felt  himself  free  he 
seized  a  bag  full  of  gold  which  was  hidden  among  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  lifted  it  up,  and  muttered  aloud:  "Curse  these  rude 
wretches,  cutting  oflf  a  piece  of  my  splendid  beard  !"  With  these 
words  he  swung  the  bag  over  his  back,  and  disappeared  without 
as  much  as  looking  at  the  children  again. 

Shortly  after  this  Snow-white  and  Rose-red  went  out  to  get 
a  dish  of  fish.  As  they  approached  the  stream  they  saw  some- 
thing which  looked  like  an  enormous  grasshopper,  springing 
toward  the  water  as  if  it  were  going  to  jump  in.  They  ran 
forward  and  recognized  their  old  friend  the  dwarf.  "Where  are 
you  going  to  ?"  asked  Rose-red ;  "you're  surely  not  going  to 
jump  into  the  water?"  "I'm  not  such  a  fool,"  screamed  the 
dwarf  ?  "Don't  you  see  that  cursed  fish  is  trying  to  drag  me  in  ?" 
The  little  man  had  been  sitting  on  the  bank  fishing,  when 
unfortunately  the  wind  had  entangled  his  beard  in  the  line ;  and 
when  immediately  afterwards  a  big  fish  bit,  the  feeble  little 
creature  had  no  strength  to  pull  it  out ;  the  fish  had  the  upper 
fin,  and  dragged  the  dwarf  towards  him.  He  clung  on  with 
all  his  might  to  every  rush  and  blade  of  grass,  but  it  didn't  help 
him  much;  he  had  to  follow  every  movement  of  the  fish,  and 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  drawn  into  the  water.  The  girls 
came  up  just  at  the  right  moment,  held  him  firm,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  disentangle  his  beard  from  the  line ;  but  in  vain, 
beard  and  line  were  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  produce  the  scissors  and  cut  the  beard,  by  which  a  small 
j)art  of  it  was  sacrificed. 

When  the  dwarf  perceived  what  the\'  were  about  he  yelled  to 
them:  "Do  you  call  that  manners,  you  toadstools!  to  disfigure 
a  fellow's  face?  it  wasn't  enough  that  you  shortened  mv  beard 
before,  but  you  must  now  needs  cut  off  the  best  bit  of  it.  I  can't 
appear  like  this  before  my  own  people.  I  wish  you'd  been  at 
Jericho  first."  Then  he  fetched  a  sack  of  pearls  that  lay  among 
the  rushes,  and  without  saying  another  word  he  dragged  it  away 
and  disappeared  behind  a  stone. 

It  happened  that  soon  after  this  the  mother  sent  the  two  girls 
to  the  town  to  buy  needles,  thread,  laces,  and  ribbons.  Their 
road  led  over  a  heath  where  huge  boulders  of  rock  lay  scattered 
here  and  there.  While  trudging  along  they  saw  a  big  bird 
hovering  in  the  air,  circling  slowly  above  them,  but  always 
descending  lower,  till  at  last  it  settled  on  a  rock  not  far  from 


them.  Inunediately  afterwards  they  heard  a  sharp,  piercing 
cry.  They  ran  forward,  and  saiw  with  horror  that  the  eagle 
liad  pounced  on  their  old  friend  the  dwarf,  and  was  about  to 
carry  him  oflf.  The  tender-beared  children  seized  a  hold  of  the 
little  man,  and  struggled  so  long  with  the  bird  that  at  last  he 
let  go  his  prey.  When  the  dwarf  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  he  screamed  in  his  screeching  voice :  "Couldn't  you  have 
treated  me  more  carefully?  you  have  torn  my  thin  little  coat 
all  to  shreds,  useless,  awkward  hussies  that  you  are!"  Then  he 
took  a  bag  of  precious  stones  and  vanished  under  the  rocks  into^ 
his  cave.  The  girls  were  accustomed  to  his  ingratitude,  and 
went  on  their  way  and  did  their  business  in  town.  On  their 
way  home,  as  they  were  again  passing  the  heath,  they  surprised 
the  dwarf  pouring  out  his  precious  stones  on  an  open  space,  for 
he  had  thoug'ht  no  one  would  pass  by  at  so  late  an  hour.  The 
evening  sun  shone  on  the  glittering  stones,  and  they  glanced 
and  gleamed  so  beautifully  that  the  children  stood  still  and 
gazed  on  them.  "What  are  you  standing  there  gaping  for?" 
screamed  the  dwarf,  and  his  ashen-grey  face  became  scarlet  with 
rage.  He  was  about  to  go  oflf  with  these  angry  words  when  a 
sudden  growl  was  heard,  and  a  black  bear  trotted  out  of  the 
wood.  The  dwarf  jumped  up  in  a  great  fright,  but  he  hadn't 
time  to  reach  his  place  of  retreat,  for  the  bear  was  already  close 
to  him.  Then  he  cried  in  terror :  "Dear  Mr.  Bear,  spare  me ! 
I'll  give  you  all  my  treasure.  Look  at  those  beautiful  precious 
stones  lying  there.  S|>are  my  life !  what  pleasure  would  you 
get  from  a  poor  feeble  little  fellow  like  me?  You  won't  feel  me 
between  your  teeth.  There,  lay  hold  of  these  two  wicked  girls, 
they  will  be  a  tender  morsel  for  you,  as  fat  as  young  quails ;  eat 
them  up,  for  heaven's  sake."  But  the  bear,  paying  no  attention 
to  his  words,  gave  the  evil  little  creature  one  blow  with  his 
jxiw,  and  he  never  moved  again. 

The  girls  had  run  away,  but  the  bear  called  after  them: 
"Snow-white  and  Rose-red,  don't  be  afraid  :  wait,  and  I'll  come 
with  you."  Then  they  recognized  his  voice  and  stood  still,  and 
when  the  bear  was  quite  close  to  them  his  skin  suddenly  fell  ofif, 
and  a  beautiful  man  stood  l>eside  them,  all  dressed  in  gold.  "I 
am  a  king's  son,"  he  said,  "and  have  been  doomed  by  that 
unholy  little  dwarf,  who  had  stolen  my  treasure,  to  roam  about 
the  woods  as  a  wild  bear  till  his  death  should  set  me  free.  Now 
he  has  ,got  his  well-merited  punishment." 

Snow-white  married  him,  and  Rose-red  his  brother,  and  they 
divided  the  great  treasure  the  dwarf  had  collected  in  his  cave 
between  them.  The  old  mother  lived  for  many  years  peacefully 
with  her  children ;  and  she  carried  the  two  rose  trees  with  her, 
and  they  stood  in  front  of  her  window,  and  even-  year  thev  bore 
the  finest  red  and  white  roses. 


A  pocket  handkerchief  to  hem — 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear! 

How  many  switches  it  will  take 
Before  it's  done,  I  fear. 

Yet  set  a  stitch  and  then  a  stitch. 
And  stitch  and  stitch  away, 

Till  stitch  iby  stitch  the  hem  is  done- 
And  after  work  is  play ! 
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BLUE    BEARD— 3A 

There  was  a  man  who  had  tine  houses,  both  in  town  and 
country,  a  dealer  of  silver  and  gold  plate,  embroidered  fur- 
niture, and  coaches  gilded  all  over  with  gold.  But  this  man  was 
so  unlucky  as  to  have  a  blue  beard,  which  made  him  so  fright- 
fully ugly  that  all  th^  women  and  girls  ran  away  from  him. 

One  of  his  neighbors,  a  lady  of  quality,  liad  two  daughters 
who  were  perfect  beauties.  He  desired  of  her  one  of  them  in 
marriage,  leaving  to  her  choice  which  of  the  two  she  would 
bestow  on  him.  They  would  neither  of  them  have  him,  and 
sent  him  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  another,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  marrying  a  man  who  had  a  blue 
beard,  and  what  besides  gave  them  disgust  and  aversion  was 
his  having  already  been  married  to  several  wives,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  what  became  of  them. 

Blue  Beard,  to  engage  their  affection,  took  them,  with  the 
lady  their  mother  and  three  or  four  ladies  of  their  acquaintance, 
with  other  young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  to  one  of  his 
country  seats,  where  they  stayed  a  whole  week. 

There  was  nothing  then  to  be  seen  but  parties  of  pleasure, 
hunting,  fishing,  dancing,  mirth,  and  feasting.  Nobody  went  to 
bed,  but  all  j>assed  the  night  in  rallying  and  joking  with  each 
other.  In  short,  everything"  succeeded  so  well  tliat  the  young- 
est daughter  began  to  think  the  master  of  the  house  not  to  have 
a  beard  so  very  blue,  and  that  he  was  a  mighty  civil  gentleman. 

As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  the  marriage  was  concluded. 
About  a  month  afterwards,  Blue  Beard  told  his  wife  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  country  journey  for  six  weeks  at  least,  about 
affairs  of  very  great  consequence,  desiring  her  to  divert  herself 
in  his  absence,  to  send  for  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  to 
carry  them  into  the  country,  if  she  pleased,  and  to  make  good 
cheer  wherever  she  was. 

"Here,"'  said  he,  "'are  the  keys  of  the  two  great  wardrobes, 
wherein  I  have  my  best  furniture ;  these  are  of  my  silver  and 
gold  plate,  which  is  not  every  day  in  use ;  these  open  my  strong 
boxes,  which  hold  my  money,  both  gold  and  silver;  these  my 
caskets  of  jewels  ;  and  this  is  the  master-key  to  all  my  apart- 
ments But  for  this  little  one  here,  it  is  the  key  of  the  closet  at 
the  end  of  the  great  gallery  on  the  ground  floor.  Open  them 
all ;  go  into  all  and  ever}'  one  of  them,  except  that  little  closet, 
which  I  forbid  you,  and  forbid  it  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  you 
happen  to  open  it,  there's  nothing  but  what  you  may  exjiect 
from  my  just  anger  and  resentment." 

She  promised  to  observe,  very  exactly,  whatever  he  had 
ordered ;  when  he,  after  having  embraced  her,  got  into  his  coach 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

Her  neighbors  and  good  friends  did  not  stay  to  be  sent  for  by 
the  new  married  lady,  so  great  was  their  impatience  to  see  all 
the  rich  furniture  of  her  house,  not  daring  to  come  while  her 
husband  was  there,  because  of  his  blue  beard,  which  frightened 
them.  They  ran  through  all  the  rooms,  closets,  and  wardrobes, 
which  were  all  so  fine  and  rich  that  they  seemed  to  surpass  one 
another. 

After  that  they  went  up  into  the  two  great  rooms,  where  were 
the  best  and  richest  furniture  ;  they  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  tapestry,  beds,  couches,  cabinets, 
stands,  tables,  and  looking-glasses,  in  which  you  might  see  your- 
self from  head  to  foot;  some  of  them  were  framed  with  glass, 
others  with  silver  plain  and  gilded  the  finest  and  most  mag- 
nificent ever  were  seen. 


They  ceased  not  to  extol  and  envy  the  happiness  of  their 
friend,  who  in  the  meantime  in  no  way  diverted  herself  in  look- 
ing upon  all  these  rich  things,  because  of  the  impatience  she  had 
to  go  and  open  the  closet  on  the  ground  floor.  She  was  so  much 
pressed  by  her  curiosit}-  that,  without  considering  that  it  was 
very  uncivil  to  leave  her  company,  she  went  down  a  little  back 
staircase,  and  with  such  excessive  haste  that  she  had  twice  or 
thrice  like  to  have  broken  her  neck. 

Being  come  to  the  closet-door,  she  made  a  stop  for  some  time, 
thinking  up<Mi  her  husband's  orders,  and  considering  what  un- 
happiness  might  attend  her  if  she  was  disobedient;  but  the 
temptation  was  so  strong  she  could  not  overcome  it.  She  then 
took  the  little  key  and  o]>ened  it.  trembling,  but  could  not  at 
first  see  anything  plainly,  because  the  windows  were  shut. 
After  .some  moments  she  began  to  perceive  that  the  floor  was  all 
covered  over  with  clotted  blood,  on  which  lay  the  bodies  of 
several  dead  women,  ranged  ag-ainst  the  wall.  (These  were  all 
the  wives  whom  Blue  Beard  had  married  and  murdered,  one 
after  another. )  She  thought  she  should  have  died  for  fear,  and 
the  key,  which  she  pulled  out  of  the  lock,  fell  out  of  her  hand. 

After  having  somewhat  recovered  from  her  surprise,  she  took 
up  the  key,  locked  the  door,  and  went  upstairs  into  her  cham- 
ber to  recover  herself;  but  she  could  not,  so  much  was  she 
frightened.  Having  observed  that  the  key  of  the  closet  was 
stained  with  blood,  she  tried  two  or  three  times  to  wipe  it  oflf, 
but  the  WockI  would  not  come  out ;  in  vain  did  she  wash  it,  and 
even  i-ub  it  with  soap  and  sand,  the  blood  still  remained,  for 
the  key  was  magical  and  she  could  never  make  it  quite  clean ; 
when  the  blood  was  gone  off  from  one  side,  it  came  again  on  the 
other. 

Blue  Beard  returned  from  his  journey  the  same  evening,  and 
said  he  had  received  letters  upon  the  road,  informing  him  that 
the  affair  he  went  about  was  ended  to  his  advantage.  His  wife 
did  all  she  could  to  convince  him  she  was  extremely  glad  of  his 
sp>eedy  return. 

Next  morning  he  asked  her  for  the  keys,  which  she  gave  him, 
but  with  such  a  trembling  hand  that  he  easily  guessed  what  had 
happened. 

"What !"  said  he.  "is  not  the  key  of  my  closet  among  the 
rest  ?■' 

"I  nuist  certainly,"  said  she,  "have  left  it  above  upon  the 
table." 

"Fail  not,"  said  Blue  Beard,  "to  bring  it  me  presently." 

After  several  goings  backwards  and  forwards  she  was  forced 
to  bring  him  the  key.  Blue  Beard,  having  very  attentively  con- 
sidered it.  said  to  his  wife. 

"How  comes  this  blood  upon  the  key?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  paler  than  death. 

"You  do  not  know !"  replied  Blue  Beard.  "I  very  well  know. 
You  were  resolved  to  go  into  the  closet,  were  you  not?  Mighty 
well,  madam;  you  shall  go  in,  and  take  your  place  among  the 
ladies  you  saw  there." 

Upon  this  she  thrcAv  herself  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  begged 
his  pardon  with  all  the  signs  of  true  repentance,  vowing  that 
she  would  never  more  be  disobedient.  She  would  have  melted  a 
rock,  so  beautiful  and  sorrowful  was  she ;  but  Blue  Beard  had  a 
heart  harder  than  any  rock! 

"You  must  die.  madam,"  said  he.  "and  that  presently." 

"Since  I  must  die."  answered  she  (looking  upon  him  with  her 
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eyes  all  bathed  in  tears  j,  "give  me  some  little  time  to  say  my 
prayers." 

"I  give  you,''  replied  Blue  Beard,  "half  a  quarter  of  an  liour, 
but  not  one  moment  more." 

When  she  was  alone  she  called  out  to  her  sister,  and  said  to 
her: 

"Sister  Anne"  (for  that  was  her  name),  "go  up,  I  beg  you, 
upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  look  if  my  brothers  are  not 
coming;  they  promised  me  that  they  would  come  to-day,  and  if 
you  see  them,  give  them  a  sign  to  make  haste." 

Her  sister  Anne  went  up  upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the 
poor  afflicted  wife  cried  out  from  time  to  time: 

"Anne,  sister  Anne,  do  you  see  anyone  coming?" 

And  sister  Anne  said  : 

"I  see  nothing  but  the  suu,  which  makes  a  dust,  and  the  grass, 
which  looks  green." 

In  the  meanwhile  Blue  Beard,  holding  a  great  sabre  in  his 
liand,  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl  to  his  wife: 

"Come  down  instantly,  or  I  shall  come  up  to  you." 

"One  moment  longer,  if  you  please,"  said  his  wife ;  and  then 
she  cried  out  very  softly,  "Anne,  sister  Anne,  dost  thou  see  any- 
body coming?" 

And  sister  Anne  answered  : 

"I  see  nothing  but  the  sun,  which  makes  a  dust,  and  the  grass, 
which  is  green." 

"Come  down  quickly,"  cried  Blue  Beard,  "or  I  will  come  up 
to  you." 

"I  am  coming,"  answered  his  wife;  and  then  she  cried,  "Anne, 
sister  Anne,  dost  thou  not  see  anyone  coming?" 

"I  see,"  replied  sister  Anne,  "a  great  dust,  which  comes  on 
this  side  here." 

"Are  they  my  brothers  ?" 

"Alas!  no,  my  dear  sister,  I  see  a  flock  of  sheep." 

"Will  you  not  come  down?"  cried  Blue  Beard. 

"One  moment  longer,"  said  his  wife,  and  then  she  cried  out : 
"Anne,  sister  Anne,  dost  thou  see  nobody  coming?" 

"I  see,"  said  she,  "two  horsemen,  but  they  are  yet  a  great  wav 
ofF." 

"God  be  praised,"  replied  the  poor  wife  joyfully :  "they  are  my 
brothers ;  I  will  make  them  a  sign,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  them  to 
make  haste." 

Then  Blue  Beard  bawled  out  so  loud  that  he  made  the  whole 
house  tremble.  The  distressed  wife  came  down,  and  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  all  in  tears,  with  her  hair  about  her  shotdders. 

"This  signifies  nothing,"  says  Blue  Beard ;  "you  must  die" : 
then,  taking  hold  of  her  hair  with  one  hand,  and  lifting  up  the 
sword  with  the  other,  he  was  going  to  take  oflf  her  head.  The 
poor  lady,  turning  about  to  him,  and  looking  at  him  with  dying 
eyes,  desired  him  to  afford  her  one  little  moment  to  recollect 
herself. 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  "recommend  thyself  to  God,"  and  was  just 
ready  to  strike  .   .   . 

At  this  very  instant  there  was  such  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
gate  tliat  Blue  Beard  made  a  sudden  stop.  The  gate  was  opened, 
and  presently  entered  two  horsemen,  who,  drawing  their  swords, 
ran  directly  to  Blue  Beard.  He  knew  them  to  be  his  wife's 
brothers,  one  a  dragoon,  the  other  a  musketeer ;  so  that  he  ran 
away  immediately  to  save  himself ;  but  the  two  brothers  pursued 
so  close  that  they  overtook  him  before  he  could  get  to  the  steps 
of  the  porch,  when  they  ran  their  swords  through  his  body  and 
left  him  dead.    The  poor  wife  was  almost  as- dead  as  her  hus- 


band, and  had  not  strength  enough  to  rise  and  welcome  her 
brothers. 

Blue  Beard  had  no  heir--,  and  so  his  wife  became  mistress  of 
all  his  estate.  She  made  use  of  one  part  of  it  to  marry  her  sister 
Anne  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  loved  her  a  long  while; 
another  part  to  buy  captains'  commissions  for  her  brothers,  and 
the  rest  to  marry  herself  to  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who  made 
her  forget  the  ill  time  she  had  passed  with  Blue  Beard.' 

'Charles  Perrault. 

KRISS    KRINGLE— 3A 

Just  as  the  moon  was  fading  amid  her  misty  rings, 

-\nd  ever}'  stocking  was  stuffed  with  childhood's   precious 

things, 
Old  Kriss  Kringle  looked  round,  and  saw  on  the  elm-tree 

bough. 
High-hung,  an  oriole's  nest,  silent  and  empty  now. 
"Quite  like  a  stocking,"  he  laughed,  "pinned  up  there  on  the 

tree! 
Little  I  thought  the  birds  expected  a  present  from  me!" 
Then  old  Kriss  Kringle,  who  loves  a  joke  as  well  as  the  l)est. 
Dropped  a  handful  of  flakes  in  the  oriole's  empty  nest. 

FRIENDS— 3A 

1  tow  good  t"  lie  a  little  while 

And  look  up  through  the  tree ! 
The  sky  is  like  a  kind  big  smile 

Bent  sweetly  over  me. 

The  Sunshine  flickers  through  the  lace 

Of  leaves  alxDve  my  head, 
And  kisses  me  upon  the  face 

Like  Mother,  before  bed. 

The  Wind  comes  stealing  o'er  the  grass 

to  whisper  i)retty  things  ; 
.\nd  though  I  cannot  see  him  pass, 

I  feel  his  careful  wings. 

So  many  gentle  Friends  are  near 

Whom  one  can  scarcely  see, 
.V  child  should  never  feel  a  fear, 

^^'herever  he  may  be. 

THE    FAIRY     BOOK— 3A 

In  summer,  when  the  grass  is  thick,  if  mother  has  the  time. 
She  shows  me  with  her  pencil  how  a  poet  makes  a  rhyme. 
And  often  she  is  sweet  enough  to  choose  a  leafy  nook. 
Where  I  cuddle  up  so  closely  when  she  reads  the  Fairy-book. 

In  winter,  when  the  corn's  asleep,  and  birds  are  not  in  song, 
And  crocuses  and  violets  have  been  away  too  long. 
Dear  mother  puts  her  thimble  by  in  answer  to  my  look, 
.\nd  1  cuddle  up  so  closely  when  she  reads  the  Fairy-book. 

And  mother  tells  the  servants  that  of  course  they  must  contrive 
To  manage  all  the  household  things  from  four  till  half-past  five. 
For  we  really  cannot  suffer  interruption  from  the  cook, 
^^^^en  we  cuddle  close  together  with  the  happy  Fairy-book. 

N0RM.\N  G.\LE  (1862) 
(Continued  on  page  157) 
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MARJORIE'S  ALMANAC— 3B 

Robins  in  the  tree-top, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 
Green  things  a-growing 

Eveiywhere  you  pass ; 
Sudden  little  breezes, 

Showers  of  silver  dew, 
Black  bough  and  bent  twig 

Budding  out  anew ; 
Pine-tree  and  willow-tree. 

Fringed  elm  and  larch — 
Don't  you  think  that  May-time"s 

Pleasanter  than  March  ? 

Apples  in  the  orchard. 

Mellowing  one  by  one  ; 
Strawberries  upturning 


THE    CHRISTMAS    CAT— 3B 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  night 
When  Santa  Claus,  clad  all  in  white. 
Without  a  sign  of  any  noise 
Came  down  the  chimney  with  his  toys. 
A  host  of  pretty  gifts  he  had 
To  make  a  little  fellow  glad — 
Playthings  of  every  kind  and  make 
To  please  him  when  he  should  awake. 
Among  them,  and  the  last  of  all, 
.\  woolly  kitten,  fat  and  small, 
He  placed  upon  the  moonlit  floor, 
Close  by  the  chamber's  open  door. 
Then  up  the  chimney  quick  he  sped 
And  jumped  into  his  snowy  sled. 
And  hurried  back  with  jingling  bells 
Unto  the  Kingdom  where  he  dwells. 
Xo  sooner  had  he  gone  away 
When  in  came  Mouser,  grave  and  gray, 
A  sort  of  cat-folk  Santa  Claus, 
Soft  stepping  on  his  velvet  paws. 
And  then  before  his  very  eyes 
The  woolly  kitten,  half  his  size! 
He  bowed  politely  to  his  friend : 
"A  cat,"  thought  he,  "let  that  amend!" 
Then  pausing,  with  a  puzzled  look, 
A  survey  of  the  stranger  took, — 
Saw  that  his  eyes  were  opon  wide, 
His  tail  curled  neatly  at  his  side, 
His  whiskers,  all  smooth  his  fur, — 
But  could  not  catch  his  gentle  purr. 
So  Mouser  deemed  it  wise  and  best 
To  speak,  and  thus  his  friend  addressed  : 
"Friend  of  my  kindred  catfolk  here 
Accept  my  welcome  and  good  cheer. 
I've  been  a  long  time  in  this  house 
The  sole  destroyer  of  the  mouse ; 
Yet  of  the  mice  enough  ihere  be 
To  satisfy  both  you  and  me. 
And  you  are  welcome  to  your  share 
So  long  as  there  are  mice  to  spare." 


Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun ; 
Koses  faint  with  sweetness. 

Lilies  fair  of  face. 
Drowsy  scents  and  murmurs 

Haunting  every  place ; 
Lengths  of  golden  sunshine, 

Moonliglit  bright  as  day — 
Don't  you  think  that  summer's 

Pleasanter  than  May? 

Roger  in  the  corn-patch. 
Whistling  negro  songs ; 

Pussy  by  the  heath-side 
Romping  with  the  tongs ; 

Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind  ; 

Mother  "doin'  peaches" 


The  woolly  kitten  silent  sat, 

Which  much  surprised  the  elder  cat. 

Then  Mouser  bade  him  tell  his  name, 

How  old  he  was  and  whence  he  came; 

And  getting  no  response  at  all, 

His  hopes  began  to  faint  and  fall ; 

Yet  once  again  he  spoke,  his  pride 

Too  great  to  let  him  be  denied 

Of  courtesy  and  proper  grace 

By  any  member  of  his  race. 

"Are  you,"  quoth  Mouser,  "such  a  cat 

As  would  be  thought  aristocrat, 

Too  proud  and  prim  to  be  polite? 

To  meet  a  fellow-cat  at  night 

Half  way  is  what  I  wish  to  do, 

But  not  an  inch  will  v,enture  you. 

Know,  sir.  my  lineage  can  tell 

On  mother's  side  a  tortoise  shell, 

.\nd  on  my  father's  side,  if  you  please. 

That  ancient  family — Maltese ! 

Our  coat  of  arms  is  of  the  best ; 

A  cat-o'-nine-tails  is  my  crest! 

Speak  then,  if  you  can  boast  of  more, 

I  stand  her  ready  to  adore." 

But  never  once  the  stranger  stirred, 

Nor  answered  Alouser  with  a  word. 

So  all  his  friendship  spurned  at  last 

Old  ]Mouser  from  the  chamber  passed ; 

^^■ith  bosom  filled  with  discontent. 

And  mood  unhappy,  out  he  went. 

"I've  seen  all  sorts  of  cats,"  said  he, 

"And  cats  of  every  pedigree, 

P)Ut  until  now  I  never  come 

Across  a  kitten  deaf  and  dumb ! 

I  pity  him  in  this  old  house. 

He'll  never  hear  a  single  mouse!" 

But  when  the  Christmas  morning  broke, 

The  little  boy  from  dream  awoke. 

And  first  of  all  his  gifts  was  this 

Strange  cat  couldn't  purr  or  siss ; 

He  loved  the  woolly  cat  because 

It  didn't  scratch  him  with  his  claws. 


.Vll  the  afternoon — 
Don't  you  think  that  autumn's       ,, 
Pleasanter  than  June? 

Little  fairy  snow-flakes. 

Dancing  in  the  flue; 
Old  Air.  Santa  Claus, 

What  is  keeping  you  ? 
Twili.ght  and  firelight 

Shadows  come  and  go; 
Alerry  chime  of  sleigh-bells 

Tinkling  through  the  snow  ; 
Mother's  knitting  stockings 

( Pussy's  got  the  ball )  ; 
Don't  you  think  that  winter's 

Pleasanter  than  all  ? 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


FLYING    KITE— 3B 

I  often  sit  and  wish  that  I 
Could  be  a  kite  up  in  the  sky. 
And  ride  ujwn  the  breeze,  and  go 
Whatever  way  it  chanced  to  blow  ; 
Then  I  could  look  beyond  the  town 
And  see  the  river  winding  down. 
And  follow  all  the  ships  that  sail 
Like  me  before  the  merry  gale, 
Until  at  last  with  them  I  came 
To  some  place  with  a  foreign  name. 

GHOST    FAIRIES— SB 

When  the  open  fire  is  lit 
In  the  evening  after  tea. 

Then  I  like  to  come  and  sit 
Where  the  fire  can  talk  to  me. 

Fairj-  stories  I  can  tell,  " 
Tales  of  a  forgotten  race, — 

Of  the  fairy  ghosts  that  dwell 
In  the  ancient  chimney  place. 

They  are  quite  the  strangest  folk 

Anybody  ever  knew; 
Shapes  of  shadows  and  of  smoke 

Living  in  the  chimney  flue. 

"Once,"  the  fire  said,  "long  ago. 
With  the  wind  they  used  to  rove, 

Gypsy  fairies,  to  and  fro. 

Camping  in  the  field  and  grove. 

"Hither  with  the  trees  they  came 
Hidden  in  the  logs,  and  here. 

Hovering  above  the  flame. 
Often  some  of  than  api^ar.'' 

So  I  watch,  and,  sure  enough, 
I  can  see  the  fairies.    Then, 

Suddenly  there  comes  a  puflF — 
\\'ish ! — and  they  are  gone  again. 
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TREES— 3B 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast ; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray ; 

A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair ; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain ; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Joyce  Kilmer. 


THE    SHADOWS— 3B 

.AH  up  and  down  in  shadow-town 
The  shadow  children  go  ; 

In  every  street  you're  sure  to  meet 
Them  running  to  and  fro. 

They  move  around  without  a  sound, 
The}'  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

But  no  one  yet  that  I  have  met 
Has  ever  heard  them  speak. 

Beneath  the  tree  you  often  see 
Them  dancing  in  and  out. 

And  in  the  sun  there's  always  one 
To  follow  you  about. 


( lo  where  you  will,  he  follows  still, 
I  )r  sometimes  runs  before, 

.\ii.|.  home  at  last,  you'll  find  him  fast 
Reside  you  at  the  door. 

A  faithful  friend  is  he  to  lend 

His  presence  everywhere ; 
Blow  out  the  light — to  bed  at  night — 

Your  shadow  mate  is  there ! 

Then  he  will  call  the  shadows  all 

Into  your  room  to  leap, 
And  such  a  pack!  they  make  it  black, 

.And  fill  your  eyes  with  sleep  I 


THE     DISCONTENTED     PENDULUM— 3B 

An  old  clock  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  farmer's 
kitchen  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint  early 
one  summer's  morning,  before  the  family  was  stirring,  sud- 
denly stopped.  Upon  this  the  dial  plate  (if  we  may  credit  the 
fable)  changed  countenance  with  alarm ;  the  hands  made  a 
vain  effort  to  continue  their  course;  the  wheels  remained 
motionless  witli  surprise ;  the  weights  hung  speechless ;  each 
member  felt  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  others.  At  length 
the  dial  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  stagnation, 
when  hands,  wheels,  weights,  with  one  voice,  protested  their 
innocence. 

But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below  from  the  penduknn. 
who  thus  spoke:  "I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
present  stoppage,  and  I  am  willing,  for  the  general  satisfaction, 
to  assign  my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  tliat  I  am  tired  of  tick- 
ing." Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  clock  became  so  enraged  that 
it  w^s  on  the  very  point  of  striking. 

"Lazy  wire!"  exclaimed  the  dial  plate,  holding  up  its  hands. 

"Very  good !"  replied  the  pendulum ;  "it  is  vastly  easy  for 
you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always,  as  everybody  knows,  set 
yourself  up  above  us — it  is  vastly  easy  for  you.  I  say,  to  accuse 
other  people  of  laziness !  You,  who  have  had  nothing  to  do 
all  the  days  of  your  life  but  to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and  to 
amuse  yourself  with  watching  all  that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen! 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  would  you  like  to  be  shut  up  for 
life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  to  wag  backwards  and  forwards 
year  after  year,  as  I  do." 

"As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  "is  there  not  a  window  in  your 
house  for  you  to  look  through?" 

"For  all  that,"  resumed  the  pendulum,  "it  is  very  dark  here, 
and,  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop,  even  for  an 
instant,  to  look  out  at  it.  Besides,  I  am  really  tired  of  my  way 
of  life ;  and  if  you  wish,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust 
at  my  employment.  I  happened  this  morning  to  be  calculating 
how  many  times  I  should  have  to  tick  in  the  course  of  only  the 
next  twenty-four  hours ;  perhaps  some  of  you  there  above  can 
give  me  the  exact  sum." 

The  minute-hand,  being  quick  at  fignres,  replied,  "Eighty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  times." 


"Exactly  so,"  replied  the  iiendulum.  "Well,  I  appeal  to  you 
all,  if  the  very  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue  one; 
and  when  I  began  to  multiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those 
of  months  and  years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  felt  discouraged 
at  the  prospect ;  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  hesita- 
tion, thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  stop." 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during  this 
harangue,  but,  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  replied :  "Dear  Mr. 
Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that  such  a  useful,  indus- 
trious i>erson  as  yourself  should  have  been  overcome  by  this 
sudden  suggestion.  It  is  true,  you  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
work  in  your  time;  so  have  we  all,  and  are  likely  to  do,  which, 
although  it  may  fatigue  us  to  think  of,  the  question  is,  whether 
it  will  fatigue  us  to  do.  \\'ill  you  now  give  about  half  a  dozen 
strokes  to  illustrate  my  argument?" 

The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times  in  its  usual 
|)ace.  "Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  "may  I  be  allowed  to  inquire 
if  that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagreeable  to  you  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  pendulum ;  "it  is  not  of  six 
strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of  millions." 

"Very  good,"  replied  the  dial,  "but,  recollect  that,  though 
you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant,  you  are  re- 
quired to  execute  but  one :  and  that,  however  often  you  may 
hereafter  have  to  swing,  a  moment  will  always  be  given  you  to 
swing  in." 

"Then  I  hope,''  resumed  the  dial  plate,  "we  shall  all  im- 
mediately return  to  our  duty,  for  the  maids  will  lie  in  bed  if  we 
stand  idling  thus." 

Upon  this  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accused  of  light 
conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  proceed; 
when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands 
began  to  move,  and  the  jiendulum  began  to  swing :  while  a 
beam  of  the  rising  sun  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  window  shone  full  upon  the  dial  plate,  when  it  bright- 
ened up  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter.  When  the  farmer 
came  down  to  breakfast  that  morning,  upon  looking  at  the 
clock,  he  declared  that  his  watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in 
the  night. 

Jane  Taylor. 
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A    SONG    OF   THE   FOUR 
SEASONS— 4A 

When  Spring  comes  laughing 

By  vale  and  hill, 
By  wind-flower  walking 

And  daft'odil,— 
Sing  stars  of  morning, 

Sing  morning  skies, 
Sing  blue  of  speedwell, 

And  ni)'  Love's  eyes. 

When  comes  the  Summer, 

Full-leaved  and  strong, 
And  gay  birds  gossip 

The  orchard  long, — 
Sing  hid.  sweet  honey 

That  no  bee  sips ; 
Sing  red,  red  roses, 

And  my  Love's  lips. 

When  Autuinn  scatters 

The  leaves  again, 
And  piled  sheaves  bury 

The  broad-wheeled  wain, — 
Sing  flutes  of  harvest 

Where  men  rejoice; 
Sing  rounds  of  reapers. 

And  my  Trove's  voice. 

But  wlien  comes  Winter 

With  hail  and  storm. 
And  red  fire  roaring, 

And  ingle  warm, — 
Sing  first  sad  going 

Of  friends  that  part ; 
Then  sing  glad  meeting. 

And  my  Love's  heart. 

A.   DOBSON. 

QUEEN   MAB'S   VISIT 
TO  PIGWIGGEN— 4A 

I. 

Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made. 
Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid. 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  staid, 
For  nought  must  be  her  letting"; — 


b'our  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were. 
Their  harness  of  gossamere, 
Fly  Cranion  her  charioteer, 
l^pon  the  coach-box  getting. 

n. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  colours  did  excel; 
The  fair  Queen  Mab  becoming  well, 
So  lively  was  the  limning : 
The  seat,  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee. 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly 
I  trow  'twas  simple  trimming. 

III. 

The  wheels  composed  of  crickets'  bones. 

And  daintly  made  for  the  nonce: 

For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it ; 

For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear. 

If  Oberon  had  chanced  to  hear 

That  Mab.  his  queen,  should  have  been 

there, 
He  would  not  have  abode  it. 

IV. 
She  mounts  her  chariot  in  a  trice, 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice. 
To  wait  on  her  were  fitted, 
But  ran  herself  away  alone; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not 

one 
But  hasted  after  to  begone, 
As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

V. 
Hop  and  Mop  and  Drab,  so  clear, 
Pip  and  Trip  and  Skip  that  were 
To  Mab,  their  sovereign,  dear, 
Her  special  maids  of  honour; 
Tib  and  Tab  and  Pink  and  Pin, 
Tick  and  Quick  and  Jill  and  Fin, 
Fit  and  Nit  and  Wap  and  Win, 
The  train  that  upon  her. 


VI. 
Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got. 
And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot, 
For  hedge  or  ditch  they  spared  not. 
But  after  her  they  hie  them. 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 
Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow 
Lest  any  should  espy  them. 

THANKSGIVING    DAY— 4A 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood 
.    To  grandfather's  house  we  go; 

The  horse  knows  the  way 

To  earn,-  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood — 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow! 
It  stings  the  toes 
And  bites  the  nose, 
As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 
To  have  a  first-rate  play. 

Hear  the  bells  ring, 

"Ting-a-ling-ding !" 
Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving  Day! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood 
Trot  fast,  my  dapple-gray! 
Spring  over  the  ground 
Like  a  hunting-hound ! 
For  this  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

And  straight  through  the  barn-yard  gate, 
We  seem  to  go 
Extremely  slow, — 
It  is  so  hard  to  wait ! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood — 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy ! 
Hurrah  for  the  fun ! 
Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie ! 

Lydia  Maria  Child. 


TO    SPRING— 4A 

O  thou  with  dewy  locks,  who  lookest  down 
Through  the  clear  windows  of  the  morning,  turn 
Thine  angel  eyes  upon  our  western  isle, 
Which  in  full  choir  hails  thy  approach,  O  Spring! 

The  hills  tell  one  another,  and  the  listening 
Valleys  hear ;  all  our  longing  eyes  are  tum'd 
Up  to  thy  bright  pavilions :  issue  forth 
And  let  thy  holy  feet  visit  our  clime ! 


Come  o'er  the  eastern  hills,  and  let  our  winds 
Kiss  thy  perfumed  garments ;  let  us  taste 
Thy  morn  and  evening  breath ;  scatter  thy  pearls 
Upon  our  lovesick  land  that  mourns  for  thee. 

O  deck  her  forth  with  thy  fair  fingers,  pour 
Thy  soft  kisses  on  her  bosom ;  and  put 
Thy  golden  crown  upon  her  languish'd  head, 
Whose  modest  tresses  are  bound  up  for  thee. 

William  Blake. 
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KING    BRUCE    AND    THE    SPIDER— 4A 

King  Bruce  of  Scotland  flung  himself  down 

In  lonely  mood  to  tliink ; 
'Tis  true  he  was  monarch,  and  wore  a  crown, 

But  his  heart  was  beginning  to  sink. 

For  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a  great  deed, 

He  made  his  people  glad; 
He  had  tried,  and  tried,  but  couldn't  succeed ; 

And  so  he  became  quite  sad. 

He  flung  himself  down  in  low  despair. 

As  grieved  as  man  could  be ; 
And  after  awhile  as  he  pondered  there, 

"I'll  give  it  up,"  said  he. 

Now  just  at  tliat  moment  a  spider  dropp'd 

With  its  silken  cobweb  clue; 
And  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  thinking  stopp'd 

To  see  what  that  spider  would  do. 

'Twas  a  long  way  up  to  the  ceiling  dome, 

And  it  hrmg  by  a  rope  so  fine 
That  how  it  would  get  to  its  cobweb  home 

King  Bruce  could  not  divine. 

It  soon  began  to  cling  and  crawl 
Straight  up  with  strong  endeavor. 

But  down  it  came  with  a  slippery  sprawl, 
As  near  the  ground  as  ever. 

Up,  up  it  ran,  not  a  second  it  stay'd 

To  utter  the  least  complaint; 
Till  it  fell  still  lower,  and  there  it  laid, 

A  little  dizzy  and  faint. 

Its  head  grew  steady — again  it  went, 

And  travell'd  a  half-yard  higher; 
'Twas  a  delicate  thread  it  had  to  tread, 

A  road  where  its  feet  would  tire. 

Again  it  fell  and  swung  below, 

But  again  it  quickly  mounted; 
Till  up  and  down,  now  fast,  now  slow, 

Nine  brave  attempts  were  counted. 

"Sure,"  cried  the  King,  "that  foolish  thing 

Will  strive  no  more  to  climb; 
When  it  toils  so  hard  to  reach  and  cling. 

And  tumbles  every  time." 

But  up  the  insect  went  once  more, 

Ah  me!  'tis  an  anxious  minute; 
He's  only  a  foot  from  his  cobweb  door, 

Oh,  say  will  he  lose  or  win  it ! 

Steadily,  steadily,  inch  by  inch 

Higher  and  higher  he  got; 
And  a  bold  little  run  at  the  very  last  pinch 

Put  him  into  his  native  cot. 


"Bravo,  bravo !"  the  king  cried  out, 

"All  honor  to  those  who  try ; 
The  spider  up  there  defied  despair ; 

He  conquer'd  and  why  shouldn't  I?" 

And  Bruce  of  Scotland  braced  his  mind 

And  gossips  tell  the  tale, 
That  he  tried  once  more  as  he  tried  before. 

And  that  time  did  not  fail. 

Pay  goodly  heed,  all  ye  who  read, 
And  beware  of  saying,  "I  can't;" 

'Tis  a  cowardly  word,  and  apt  to  lead 
To  Idleness,  Folly,  and  Want. 

Whenever  you  find  your  heart  despair 

Of  doing  some  goodly  thing ; 
Con  over  this  strain,  try  bravely  again, 

And  remember  the  Spider  and  King. 


Eliza  Cook. 


SEVEN  TIMES   ONE— 4A 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven ; 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over — 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon!  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing. 
And  shining  so  round  and  low ; 

You  were  bright!  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing; 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  Moon !  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven. 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven. 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet  Bee !  you're  a  dustyfellow, 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold; 
O  brave  marsh  Mary-buds,  rich  and  yellow ! 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold. 

O  Columbine !  open  your  folded  wrapper 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell ; 

0  Cuckoo-pint !  toll  me  the  purple  clapper, 
That  hangs  in  your  clear,  green  bell. 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  yoimg  ones  in  it — 
I  will  not  steal  them  away ; 

1  am  old !  you  may  trust  me,  Linnet,  Linnet, — 
I  am  seven  times  one  today. 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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LITERATURE— 4B 
APRIL  RAIN— 4B 

It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  daffodils ; 
In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 

Wild  flowers  on  the  hills ; 
The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 

And  overwhelm  the  town; 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  roses  down. 

It  isn't  rainnig  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 
W  here  every  buccaneering  bee 

May  find  a  bed  and  room  ; 
A  health  unto  the  happy ! 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets  ! 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  violets. 


COLUMBIA— 4B 
Red,  White  and  Blue 

Dh,  Columbia  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
rhe  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 

A  world  offers  homage  to  thee, 
rhy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble, 

When  liberty's  form  stands  in  view ; 
rhy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble. 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
rhy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble, 

When  borne  by  the  red.  white  and  blue. 

A' hen  war  wing'd  its  wide  desolation, 
And  threatened  the  land  to  deform, 

rhe  ark  then  of  freedom's  foundation, 
Columbia,  rode  safe  thro'  the  storm. 

A'ith  the  garlands  of  vict'ry  around  her, 
When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave  crew, 

\\  ith  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her. 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue, 

iN'ith  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her. 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

rhe  star-spangled  banner  .bring  hither, 

O'er  Columbia's  true  sons  let  it  wave ; 
Vlay  the  wreaths  they  have  won  never  wither 

Nor  its  stars  cease  to  shine  on  the  brave. 
Vlay  the  service  united  ne'er  sever, 

But  hold  to  their  colors  so  true ; 
rhe  army  and  navy  for  ever. 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  army  and  navy  for  ever. 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
David  T.  Shaw. 


SINGING  LEAVES— 4B 

I 
"What  fairings  will  ye  that  1  bring?" 

Said  the  King  to  his  daughters  three ; 
"For  I  to  Vanity  Fair  am  boun'. 

Now  say  what  shall  they  be?" 

Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  daughter, 

That  lady  tall  and  grand ; 
"Oh,  bring  me  pearls  and  diamonds  great. 

And  gold  rings  for  my  hand."' 

Thereafter  spake  the  second  daughter. 
That  was  both  white  and  red: 

"For  me  bring  silks  that  will  stand  alone. 
And  a  gold  comb  for  my  head." 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  least  daughter. 
That  was  whiter  than  thistledown, 

And  among  the  gold  of  her  blithesome  hair 
Dim  shone  the  golden  crown. 

"There  came  a  bird  this  morning, 
And  sang  'neath  my  bower  eaves, 

Till  I  dreamed,  as  his  music  made  me. 
Ask  thou  for  the  Singing  Leaves." 

Then  the  brow  of  the  King  swelled 
crimson 

With  a  flush  of  angry  scorn ; 
"Well  have  ye  spoken,  my  two  eldest. 

And  chosen  as  ye  were  born." 

"liut  she,  like  a  thing  of  peasant  race. 
That  is  happy  binding  the  sheaves," 

Then  he  saw  her  dead  mother  in  her  face, 
And  said,  "Thou  shalt  have  thy  leaves." 

II 
He  mounted  and  rode  three  days  and  nights 

Till  he  came  to  Vanity  Fair, 
And  't  was  easy  to  buy  the  gems  and  the 
silk. 
But  no  Singing  Leaves  were  there. 

Then  deep  in  the  greenwood  rode  he. 

And  asked  of  every  tree, 
"Oh,  if  you  have  ever  a  Singing  Leaf, 

I  pray  you  give  it  me!" 

But  the  trees  all  kept  their  counsel. 

And  never  a  word  said  they. 
Only  there  sighed  from  the  pine  tops 

A  music  of  seas  far  away. 

Only  the  pattering  aspen 

INlade  a  sound  of  growing  rain. 

That  fell  ever  faster  and  faster. 
Then  faltered  to  silence  again. 

Oh,  where  shall  I  find  a  little  foot  page 
That  would  win  both  hose  and  shoon. 

And  will  bring  to  me  the  Singing  Leaves 
It  they  grow  under  the  moon? 

Then  lightly  turned  him  ^'\''alter  the  page. 

By  the  stirrup  as  he  ran: 
"Now  pledge  you  me  the  truesome  word 

Of  a  king  and  gentleman. 


"That  you  will  give  me  the  first,  first 
thing 
You  meet  at  your  castle  gate, 
And  the  Princess  shall  get  the  Singing 
Leaves, 
Or  mine  be  a  traitor's  fate." 

The  King's  head  dropt  upon  his  breast 

A  moment,  as  it  might  be ; 
'T  will  be  my  dog.  he  thought  and  said, 

"My  faith  I  plight  to  thee." 

Then  Walter  took  from  ne.xt  his  heart 

A  packet  small  and  thin, 
"Now  give  you  this  to  the  Princess  Anne, 

The  Singing  Leaves  are  therein." 

Ill 

As  the  King  rode  in  at  his  castle-gate, 

A  maiden  to  meet  him  ran. 
And,  "Welcome,  father!"  she  laughed  and 
cried 

Together,  the  Princess  Anne. 

"Lo,  here  the  Singing  Leaves,"  quoth  he, 
"And  woe  but  they  cost  me  dear!"' 

She  took  the  packet,  and  the  smile 
Deepened  down  beneath  the  tear. 

It  deepened  down  till  it  reached  her  heart. 

And  then  gushed  up  again, 
And  lighted  her  tears  as  the  sudden  sun 

Transfigures  the  summer  rain. 

And  the  first  Leaf,  when  it  was  opened. 

Sang :  "I  am  Walter  the  page. 
And  the  songs  I  sing  'rieath  thy  window 

Are  my  only  heritage." 

And  the  second  Leaf  sang :  "But  in  the 
land 

That  is  neither  on  earth  nor  sea. 
My  lute  and  I  are  lords  of  more 

Than  thrice  this  kingdom's  fee." 

And  the  third  Leaf  sang:  "Be  mine!  Be 
mine !" 

And  ever  it  sang:  "Be  mine!" 
Then  s  weeter  it  sang  and  ever  sweeter. 

And  said:  "I  am  thine,  thine,  thine!"' 

At  the  first  Leaf  she  grew  pale  enough. 
At  the  second  she  turned  aside, 

At  the  third,  't  was  as  if  a  lily  flushed 
With  a  rose's  red  heart's  tide. 

"Good  counsel  gave  the  bird,"  said  she, 

"I  have  my  hope  thrice  o'er, 
For  they  sing  to  my  very  heart,"  she  said, 

"And  it  sings  to  them  evermore." 

She  brought  to  him  her  beauty  and  truth, 

But  and  broad  earldoms  three, 
And  he  made  her  queen  of  the  broader  lands 

He  held  of  his  lute  in  fee. 

Lowell. 
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THE  LEAK  IN  THE  DIKE— 4B 

A  STORY  OF  HOLLAND 

The  good  dame  looked  from  her  cottage 

At  the  close  of  a  pleasant  day, 
And  cheerily  called  to  her  little  son 

Outside  the  door  at  play : 
"Come,  Peter,  come!     I  want  you  to  go 

While  there  is  light  to  see. 
To  the  hut  of  the  blind  old  man  who  lives 

Across  the  dike,  for  me ; 
And  take  these  cakes  1  made  for  him — 

They  are  hot  and  smoking-  yet ; 
You  have  time  enough  to  go  and  come 

Before  the  sun  is  set." 

Then  the  good-wife  turned  to  her  labor 

Humming  a  simple  song, 
And  thought  of  her  husband,  working  hard 

At  the  sluices  all  day  long; 
And  set  the  turf  a-blazing, 

And  brought  the  coarse  black  bread ; 
That  he  might  find  a  fire  at  night, 

And  find  the  table  spread. 
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But  never  a  sign  of  Peter 

Along  the  level  track. 
But  she  said :     "tie  will  come  at  morning. 

So  I  need  not  fret  or  grieve — 
Though  it  isn't  like  my  boy  at  all 

To  stay  without  my  leave." 

But  where  wa.s  the  child  delaying? 

On  the  homeward  way  was  he. 
And  across  the  dike  while  the  sun  was  up 

An  hour  above  the  sea. 
He  was  stopping  now  to  gather  flowers, 

Now  listening  to  the  sound, 
As  the  angry  waters  dashed  themselves 

Against  their  narrow  bound. 
"Ah !  well  for  us,"  said  Peter, 

"That  the  gates  are  good  and  strong, 
.\nd  my  father  tends  them  carefully, 

Or  they  would  not  hold  you  long! 
You're  a  wicked  sea,"  said  Peter; 

"I  know  why  you  fret  and  chafe; 
You  would  like  to  spoil  our  lands  and  homes  ; 

But  our  sluices  keep  you  safe!" 


And  Better  left  the  brother, 

'With  whom  all  day  he  had  played. 
And  the  sister  who  had  watched  their  sports 

In  the  willow's  tender  shade; 
And  told  them  they'd  see  him  back  before 

They  saw  a  star  in  sight. 
Though  he  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  go 

In  the  veiy  darkest  night ! 
For  he  was  a  brave,  bright  fellow, 

With  eye  and  conscience  clear; 
He  could  do  whatever  a  boy  might  do. 

And  he  had  not  learned  to  fear. 
,Why,  he  wouldn't  have  robbed  a  bird's  nest, 

Nor  brought  a  stork  to  harm, 
Though  never  a  law  in  Holland 

Had  stood  to  stay  his  arm ! 

And  now,  with  his  face  all  glowing, 

And  eyes  as  bright  as  the  day 
With  the  thoughts  of  his  pleasant  errand, 

He  trudged  along  the  way ; 
And  soon  his  joyous  prattle 

Made  glad  a  lonesome  place — ■ 
Alas !  if  only  the  blind  old  man 

Could  have  seen  that  happy  face! 
Yet  he  somehow  caught  the  brightness 

Which  his  voice  and  presence  lent ; 
And  he  felt  the  sunshine  come  and  go 

As  Peter  came  and  went. 

And  now,  as  the  day  was  sinking. 

And  the  winds  began  to  rise, 
ne  mother  looked  from  her  door  again. 

Shading  her  anxious  eyes  ; 
And  saw  the  shadows  deepen 

And  birds  to  their  homes  come  back, 


I  )Ut  hark  i     Through  the  noise  of  waters 

Comes  a  low,  clear,  trickling  sound ; 
And  the  child's  face  pales  with  terror, 

And  his  blossoms  drop  to  the  ground. 
He  is  up  the  bank  in  a  moment, 

And,  stealing  through  the  sand, 
He  sees  a  stream  not  yet  so  large 

As  his  slender,  childish  hand. 

'Tis  a  leak  in  the  dike!    He  is  but  a  boy, 

Unused  to  fearful  scenes ; 
But,  young  as  he  is,  he  has  learned  to  know 

The  dreadful  thing  that  means. 
A  leak  in  the  dike!    The  stoutest  heart 

Grows  famt  that  cry  to  hear. 
And  the  bravest  man  in  all  the  land 

Turns  white  with  mortal  fear. 
For  he  knows  the  smallest  leak  may  grow 

To  a  flood  in  a  single  night ; 
And  he  knows  the  strength  of  the  cruel  sea 

When  loosed  in  its  angry  might. 

And  the  boy !     He  has  seen  the  danger, 

And,  shouting  a  wild  alarm. 
He  forces  back  the  weight  of  the  sea 

With  the  strength  of  his  single  arm ! 
He  listens  for  the  joyful  sound 

Of  a  footstep  passing  nigh  ; 
And  lays  his  ear  to  the  ground,  to  catch 

The  answer  to  his  cry. 
And  he  hears  the  rough  winds  blowing, 

And  the  waters  rise  and  fall, 
But  never  an  answer  comes  to  him. 

Save  the  echo  of  his  call. 
He  sees  no  hope,  no  succor, 
"  His  feeble  voice  is  lost ; 


Yet  what  shall  he  do  but  watch  and  w?u 
Though  he  perish  at  his  post! 

So,  faintly  calling  and  crying 

Till  the  sun  is  under  the  sea; 
Crying  and  moaning  till  the  stars 

Come  out  for  company; 
He  thinks  of  his  brother  and  sister. 

Asleep  in  their  safe  warm  bed ; 
He  thinks  of  his  father  and  mother, 

Of  hmiself  as  dying — and  dead; 
And  of  how,  when  the  night  is  over. 

They  must  come  and  find  him  at  las 
But  he  never  thinks  he  can  leave  the  pla' 

Where  duty  holds  him  fast. 

The  good  dame  in  the  cottage 

Is  up  and  astir  with  the  light, 
For  the  thought  of  her  little  Peter 

Has  been  with  her  all  night. 
And  now  she  watches  the  pathwav, 

As  yester  eve  she  had  done ; 
And  what  does  she  see  so  strange  and 
black 

Against  the  rising  sun  ? 
Her  neighbors  are  bearing  between  then 

Something  straight  to  her  door; 
ITer  child  is  coming  home,  but  not 

As  he  ever  came  before! 

"He  is  dead!"  she  cries;  "my  darling!" 

And  the  startled  father  hears, 
And  coiues  and  looks  the  way  she  looks. 

And  fears  the  thing  she  fears: 
Till  a  glad  shout  from  the  bearers 

Thrills  the  stricken  man  and  wife — 
"Give  thanks,  for  your  son  has  saved  oi 
land. 

And  God  lias  saved  his  life!" 
So,  there  in  the  morning  sunshine 

They  knelt  about  the  boy ; 
And  every  head  was  bared  and  bent 

In  tearful,  reverent  jey. 

'Tis  many  a  year  since  then ;  but  still, 

When  the  sea  roars  like  a  flood, 
Their  boys  are  tatight  what  a  boy  can  dc 

Who  is  brave  and  true  and  good. 
For  every  man  in  that  country 

Takes  his  son  by  the  hand. 
And  tells  him  of  little  Peter, 

Whose  courage  saved  the  land. 

They  have  many  a  valiant  hero. 

Remembered  through  the  years : 
But  never  one  whose  name  so  oft 

Is  named  with  loving  tears. 
And  his  deed  shall  be  sung  by  the 
cradle. 

And  told  to  the  child  on  his  knee, 
So  long  as  the  dikes  of  Holland 

Divide  the  land  from  the  sea ! 

Phcebe  Gary. 
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JIF'S  GOLDEN  HAIR  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  THE 

HAMMER 

I 

Among  the  gods  there  was  one  who  was  really  unfit  to  be 
t  god  and  to  live  in  the  shining  city  of  Asgard.  He  was  the 
ause  of  much  trouble  and  mischief  in  his  frequent  journeys 
o  the  earth,  and  he  brought  evil  upon  even  the  gods  them- 
elves.  Cut  as  Loki  was  the  brother  of  Odin,  he  could  not  very 
veil  be  banished  from  Asgard;  so  the  gods  endured  his  pres- 
.•nce  as  best  they  could.  Loki  did  many  unkind  things  that  the 
;ods  never  heard  of ;  but  once  he  met  with  just  punishment 
or  his  meanness.  This  was  the  time  that  he  robbed  Sif  of 
ler  golden  hair. 

Sif  was  the  wife  of  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder.  She  had 
leautiful  long  hair  that  fell  over  her  shoulders  like  a  shower 
)f  gold,  and  of  this  she  was  very  proud.  One  day  Sif  fell 
isleep  on  the  steps  of  Thor's  palace,  and  while  she  lay  there 
leeping  Loki  came  walking  by.  There  was  nothing  so  dear 
0  Loki  as  a  chance  to  do  mischief,  and  he  never  saw  anything 
)eautiful  without  wishing  to  spoil  it;  so  when  he  found  Sif 
isieep,  he  stole  up  softly  beliind  her  and  cut  off  her  golden  hair. 
When  Sif  awoke  at  last  and  saw  what  had  happened,  she 
)  )egan  to  cry  bitterly,  for  her  golden  hair  was  the  pride  and  joy 
!  )f  Thor,  and  she  was  afraid  that  he  would  never  want  to  look 
it  her  again  now  that  it  was  gone.  So  she  got  up  from  the 
teps  where  she  was  sitting,  and  went  away  to  hide  in  the  gar- 
len.  When  Tlior  came  home,  he  looked  for  her  all  through 
he  palace,  and  went  from  room  to  roon;  calling  her  name.  Not 
inding  her  in  the  house,  he  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  after 
;earching  for  a  long  time  finally  found  poor  Sif  behind  a  stone, 
.ol)bing  bitterly.  When  he  heard  her  story,  he  tried  to  comfort 
ler  the  best  she  could,  but  Sif  continued  weeping  and  covered 
icr  shorn  head  with  her  arms. 

"I  know  who  did  this  shameful  thing,"  cried  Thor.  wrath- 

ully :  "it  was  that  mischief-maker  Loki,  but  this  time  he  shall 

lay  dearly  for  his   wickedness."     And  he   strode  out  of  the 

>alace  with  a  look  so  threatening  that  even  the  gods  might  have 

rcinbled  before  him.    Now  Loki  was  not  e.xpecting  to  be  caught 

;o  soon,  and  he  had  not  thought  of  seeking  a  hiding  place :  so 

.vlien  Thor  came  suddenly  upon  him  he  was  too  frightened  to 

ry  to  escape.     He  even  forgot  his  ready  lies,  and  when  Thor 

shook  him  angrily  and  threatened  to  kill  him  for  his  wicked  act. 

ic  made  no  denial,  only  begged  for  mercy  and  promised  to 

Restore  to  Sif  the  hair  he  had  cut  off.    Thor,  therefore,  released 

Nim,  after  binding  him  by  a  solemn  oath  to  fulfill  his  promise. 

The  real  hair  which  Loki  had  cut  off  he  had  already  lost,  so 

'  o  keep  his  word  to  Thor  he  must  find  something  else  which 

would  resemble  it  closely  enough  to  make  Sif  believe  she  had 

Indeed  her  own  hair  again.    As  there  was  only  one  place  where 

4-illful  and  cunning  work  like  this  could  be  done,  Loki  crossed 

j:he  rainbow  bridge  that  spans  the  gulf  between  Asgard  and  the 

'-^arth,  and  hurried  to  the  tall  mountain  which  hides,  amid  its 

(icks,  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world.     No  one  but  a  god,  or 

>ne  of  the  swarthy  elves  themselves,  could  have  found  this 

hidden  opening,  but  Loki  knew  it  well.     He  first  looked  for  a 

:iny  stream  which  flowed  along  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

This  he  followed  to  its  source  in  a  deep  cave  among  the  rocks ; 

and,  when  he  came  to  the  spot  where  it  bubbled  up  from  the 


ground,  he  raised  a  huge  log  that  was  lying,  apparently  by 
chance,  close  beside  it.  This  disclosed  a  small  passage  leading 
down  into  the  very  center  of  the  earth,  and  along  this  path  Loki 
hastened,  often  stumbling  about  in  the  darkness,  until  he  came 
to  the  underworld  where  lived  the  swarthy  elves.  They  were 
busily  engaged  in  their  wonderful  workshop,  which  was  lighted 
only  by  the  fires  from  the  forge,  but  when  they  saw  Loki  they 
laid  down  their  tools  and  asked  him  how  they  could  serve  him, 

'T  have  a  task,"  answered  Loki,  "which  requires  such  great 
skill  to  perform  that  I  hardly  dare  ask  you  to  attempt  it.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  for  you  to  make  of  your  gold  some  locks 
of  hair  that  will  be  as  soft  and  fine  and  beautiful  as  the  golden 
hair  which  adorns  the  head  of  Sif,  the  wife  of  Thor.  You  have 
heard,  no  doubt,  of  its  beauty,  so  you  know  how  difficult  a  task 
I  have  given  you." 

The  elves,  nothing  daunted,  set  at  once  to  work,  and  selecting 
a  bar  of  perfect  gold  they  pounded  it  very  soft,  then  spun  it 
into  threads  so  fine  that  they  looked  like  sunbeams,  and  so  soft 
that  they  felt  like  silk.  When  the  work  was  finished  and  placed 
in  Loki's  hand,  it  exceeded  in  beauty  anything  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  Thor  could  not  complain  of  his  gift.  Then 
he  thanked  the  swarthy  elves  and  hastened  with  his  prize  back 
to  Asgard  and  to  the  palace  of  Thor,  where  all  the  gods  had 
assembled  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  Loki's  promise. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  the  fear  of  Thor's 
hasty  temper  kept  Loki  somewhat  humbled,  for  the  Thunderer 
had  been  known  to  crush  the  object  of  his  anger  with  his  ham- 
mer when  once  his  wrath  was  fully  roused.  His  face  was  now 
dark  and  threatening  as  Loki  approached,  and  beside  him  stood 
Sif,  weeping  bitterly,  and  trying  to  cover  her  head  with  her 
hands.  But  Loki  came  up  boldly  and  placed  the  golden  hair 
which  the  elves  had  made  upon  her  head.  To  the  astonishment 
of  all,  it  immediately  grew  fast,  and  no  one  could  have  told  that 
it  was  not  her  own  golden  hair.  So  Sif  was  proud  and  happy 
once  again,  and  Loki  was  forgiven. 

When  Loki  went  to  the  underground  home  of  the  elves  to 
find  the  golden  hair  for  Sif,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  get  two  other  gifts — one  for  Odin  and  one  for  Freya — so  that 
their  anger  would  fall  les  heavily  on  him  for  his  cruelty  to 
Thor's  beautiful  wife.  The  dwarfs  were  always  very  glad  to 
help  Loki  when  he  was  in  trouble,  for  they,  too,  delighted  in 
mischief-making;  so  when  he  asked  them  for  the  two  other 
gifts,  they  gladly  set  to  work.  The  spun  hair  they  had  already 
]>laced  in  Loki's  hands ;  and  now  they  hurried  about,  getting 
together  a  hundred  different  materials  to  use  in  their  work; 
for  things  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  went  into  the  making 
of  the  wonderful  gifts  that  came  from  the  hands  of  the  elves. 

In  a  short  time  they  handed  to  the  waiting  god  a  spear  that 
would  always  hit  the  mark  no  matter  how  badly  it  was  thrown, 
and  a  marvelous  boat  that  would  fold  up  into  a  tiny  package, 
but  could  also  expand  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  in  Asgard.  Loki  was  delighted  with  these  gifts  and 
hurried  with  them  back  to  Odin's  council  hall  where  the  gods 
had  assembled  to  pass  judgment  on  him  for  his  cruel  treatment 
of  Sif. 

II 

Though  the  hair  of  spun  gold  proved  to  be  so  perfect  that 
Loki  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Thor's  anger,  he  saw  that  Odin 
was  still  displeased  and  was  looking  at  him  with  stem  brows. 
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So  the  wily  god  produced  his  two  other  gifts,  and  handed  the 
spear  to  Odin  and  the  boat  to  Freya.  Both  the  gods  were  de- 
lighted with  the  clever  workmanship  of  the  elves ;  and  all  the 
company  were  so  busy  examining  Loki's  gifts  that  they  did  not 
not  notice  the  dwarf  Brock,  who  had  followed  Loki  to  Asgard 
and  was  now  standing-  in  the  shadow  of  Odin's  throne. 

When  the  gods  grew  loud  in  their  approval  of  the  magic 
spear  and  boat,  Brock  could  contain  his  anger  no  longer  and 
cried  out ;  "Can  you  find  nothing  better  than  those  petty  toys 
to  praise?  My  brother  Sindri  can  make  far  more  wonderful 
things  than  these."'  At  this  boastful  interference  Loki  grew 
very  angry  and  said :  "Prove  it,  then ;  for  I  know  that  your 
brother  is  only  a  stupid  workman.  Let  us  make  a  wager  that 
you  cannot  bring  here  three  gifts  better  than  those  you  scorn ; 
and  whichever  of  us  loses  in  the  contest  shall  pay  for  it  with 
his  head."  Brock  accepted  the  challenge  and  set  off  at  once 
to  the  cave  where  Sindri  kept  his  dwarfs  at  work  night  and  day. 

He  told  his  brother  of  the  wager  he  had  made  with  Loki,  and 
Sindri  laughed  and  promised  that  the  god's  head  should  hang 
that  night  in  the  cave  as  a  trophy.  Then  he  made  ready  a  huge 
fire,  and  as  he  worked  busily  over  his  tools  he  bade  Brock  keep 
the  bellows  going  as  hard  as  he  could  so  that  the  flames  would 
leap  higher  and  higher.  Then,  when  he  thought  the  right 
moment  had  come,  he  threw  into  the  fire  a  pigskin  ;  and  bidding 
firock  keep  steadily  at  work  on  the  bellows,  he  left  the  cave. 

The  dwarf  blew  hard  at  the  fire,  and  the  forge  gleamed  so 
brightly  that  the  whole  cave  was  lit  up,  and  Brock  could  see 
the  piles  of  gold  and  silver  and  glittering  gems  that  lay  all 
around.  Then  suddenly  an  enormous  gadfly  flew  into  the  room  : 
and,  lighting  on  his  hand,  stung  him  so  badly  that  he  roared 
with  pain.  Still  he  did  not  take  his  hand  from  the  bellows,  for, 
with  the  cunning  of  his  race,  he  knew  tliat  the  gadfly  was  none 
other  than  Loki,  who  had  taken  this  form  hoping  to  spoil 
Sindri's  work. 

When  the  master  smith  returned,  he  looked  eagerh-  at  the 
forge  and  saw  that  the  fire  glowed  as  brightly  as  ever.  So  he 
muttered  a  few  magic  words  over  the  flame  and  drew  forth 
a  golden  boar.  This  he  handed  to  his  brother,  saying  that  the 
l)oar  had  the  power  to  fly  through  the  air,  and  shed  light  from 
his  golden  bristles  as  he  flew.  Brock  was  so  much  pleased  with 
this  gift  that  he  said  nothing  about  his  swollen  hand ;  and  when 
Sindri  asked  him  to  keep  his  place  at  the  bellows,  he  willingly 
agreed. 

The  smith  then  threw  a  lump  of  gold  into  the  flames;  and 
bidding  Brock  keep  the  fire  at  white  heat,  he  again  left  the  cave. 
Brock  began  to  work  harder  than  ever  at  the  bellows ;  and  as 
the  fire  glowed  so  that  it  seemed  like  daylight  in  the  room,  the 
gadfly  flew  at  him  and  stung  him  on  the  neck.  He  screamed 
with  pain  and  tried  to  shake  ofi^  his  tormentor,  but  still  he  kepi 
faithfully  at  his  work  and  never  lifted  his  hand  a  moment  from 
the  bellows.  When  Sindri  returned  he  found  the  fire  glowing 
brightly,  and  leaning  over  it,  he  pulled  out  of  the  flames  a  fine 
gold  ring,  which  every  ninth  night  would  drop  nine  gold  rings 
as  wonderful  as  itself. 

Brock  was  so  delighted  with  this  gift  tliat  he  almost  forgot 
about  his  wounded  neck;  and  obediently  kept  his  place  at  the 
bellows.  Then  Sindri  threw  a  lump  of  iron  into  the  fire,  and 
bidding  his  brother  work  steadily  at  his  task — for  this  was  the 
most  important  gift  of  all — ^he  went  out  of  ,the  cave.     Brock 


grasped  the  bellows  firmly,  and  began  to  work  with  all  his 
might.  Just  as  the  flames  were  leaping  fiercely  and  the  room 
seemed  lit  by  a  million  candles,  the  gadfly  flew  at  Brock  and 
stung  him  between  the  eyes. 

The  poor  little  dwarf  was  almost  frantic  from  the  pain  of  the 
wound  and  from  the  blood  that  poured  into  his  eyes.  But 
though  dazed  and  blinded  so  that  he  could  hardly  see  the  fire, 
he  kept  doggedly  at  work  on  the  bellows,  only  lifting  one  hand 
for  a  moment  to  wipe  the  Ijlood  from  his  eyes.  The  fire  had 
been  glowing  like  a  furnace,  but  in  that  one  instant  the  flames 
burned  less  brightly,  and  Sindri — who  had  just  entered  the 
room — began  to  berate  his  brother  for  his  carelessness.  Then 
the  smith  drew  out  of  the  fire  a  mighty  hammer,  perfect  in 
every  way  except  that  the  handle  was  too  short,  owing  to 
Brock's  having  lifted  his  hand  a  moment  from  the  bellows. 

Sindri  gave  the  three  gifts  to  his  brother,  and  bade  him 
liasten  to  Asgard,  and  bring  back  the  head  of  Loki  as  payment 
for  the  lost  wager.  When  the  dwarf  reached  Odin's  council 
hall,  the  gods  had  assembled  to  decide  the  contest,  for  everj'  one 
was  eager  to  see  what  gifts  Sindri  had  sent.  Brock  handed  the 
ring  to  Odin,  who  praised  it  highly  and  said,  "Now,  I  shall 
never  want  for  gold."  Freya  was  delighted  with  his  gift  of  the 
golden  boar  and  said  that  it  would  be  much  more  entertaining 
to  ride  on  its  back  than  in  Loki's  magic  boat.  Lastly  Brock  gave 
the  wonderful  hammer  Miolner  to  Thor,  saying,  "Here  is  a 
hammer  which  can  crush  mountains,  can  cause  lightning  and 
thunder  when  it  swings  through  the  air,  and  will  always  come 
back  to  your  hand  no  matter  how  far  you  may  throw  it."  Then 
Then  the  dwarf  turned  to  Odin  and  said,  "Decide  now  between 
Loki  and  me,  O  Wise  One.  and  declare  whose  gifts  are  worth 
most  to  Asgard." 

Though  the  gods  were  reluctant  to  condemn  one  of  their 
number  in  favor  of  a  dwarf,  there  was  no  disputing  the  fact 
Thor's  hammer  was  worth  more  than  all  of  Loki's  gifts,  for  it 
meant  a  sure  protection  to  Asgard  from  the  attacks  of  the  frost 
giants.  So  Odin  declared  that  Brock  had  won  the  wager,  and 
that  Loki  must  pay  the  forfeit  with  his  head.  Now  Loki  had 
no  intention  of  submitting  to  this  decree,  so  he  first  offered  the 
dwarf  a  huge  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom;  but  Brock  angrily 
refused  the  gold,  and  insisted  that  the  bargain  should  be  kept. 
Then  Loki  cried  out,  "Well,  you  must  catch  me  first,"  and  sped 
ofif  on  his  magic  shoes,  which  could  carry  him  through  the  air 
and  over  the  water  with  wonderful  swiftness.  As  Brock  knew 
he  could  never  catch  the  fugitive,  he  grew  black  with  rage,  and 
turned  upon  Odin,  crying,  "Is  this  the  way  that  the  gods  keep 
faith,  or  shall  the  word  of  Odin  stand  fast?"  Now  all  the  com- 
pany knew  well  that  a  promise  made  by  even  the  meanest  among 
them  must  be  held  sacred ;  so  Odin  sent  Thor  after  Loki.  In 
his  swift  chariot,  drawn  by  the  snow-white  goats,  the  Thunderer 
easily  overtook  the  runaway  and  brought  him  back  to  Asgard. 
Then  Loki  saw  that  he  must  save  his  life  by  cunning,  and  he 
said  to  Brock,  "You  may  take  my  head  if  you  wish,  but  you 
must  not  touch  my  neck." 

Now  as  this  was  obviously  impossible,  the  dwarf  knew  that 
he  was  outwitted  by  the  crafty  Loki,  so  he  went  away  fuming 
with  rage  and  disappointment.  But  before  he  left  Asgard,  he 
took  out  of  his  pocket  an  awl  and  a  thong,  and  sewed  Loki's 
lips  together  so  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  tricky  god  could 
not  do  any  more  boasting. 

■Emilie  K.  Baker,  Stories  of  Northern  Myths. 
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A    PSALM    OF    LIFE— 5B 

ifell  lue  not  in  iiKiurntul  tiunibers. 
Life  is  l>ut  an  empty  dream  ! — 
L^or  tlie  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
!    And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

,ite  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal : 
Dust  tliou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spwken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  : 

But  to  act,  that  each  tomorrow 
Find  us  farther  than  today. 


Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead! 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


PHAETHONS— 5A-5B 

Once  ui>on  a  time,  the  reckless  whim  of  a  lad  came  near  to 
destroying  the  Earth   and   robbing  the  spheres  of  their  wits. 

There  were  two  playmates,  said  to  be  of  heavenly  parentage. 
(Jue  was  Kpaphus,  who  claimeld  Zeus  as  a  father;  and  one 
was  Phaethon,  the  earthly  child  of  Phoebus  Apollo  (or  Helios, 
,is  some  name  the  sun-god).  One  day  they  were  boasting 
together,  each  of  his  ow^n  father,  and  Epaphus,  angry  at  the 
other's  fine  story,  dared  him  to  go  prove  his  kinship  with 
the  Sun. 

Full  of  rage  and  humiliation.  Phaethon  went  to  his  mother, 
>  lymene,  where  she  sat  with  his  young  sisters,  the  Heliades. 

"It  is  true,  my  child,"  she  said,  "I  swear  it  in  the  light  of 
yonder  Sun.  If  you  have  any  doubt,  go  to  the  land  whence 
he  rises  at  morning  and  ask  of  him  any  gift  you  will ;  he  is 
vour  father,  and  he  cannot  refuse  you." 

As  soon  as  might  be.  Phaethon  set  out  for  the  country  of 
sunrise.  He  journeyed  by  day  and  by  night  far  into  the  east, 
till  he  came  to  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  It  towered  high  as  the 
clouds,  glorious  with  gold  and  all  manner  of  gems  that  looked 
like  frozen  fire,  if  that  might  be.  The  mighty  walls  were 
\vrought  with  images  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  Vulcan-,  the 
smith  of  the  gods,  had  made  them  in  his  workshop  (for 
Mount  i^itna  is  one  of  his  forges,  and  he  has  the  central  fires 
of  the  earth  to  help  him  fashion  gold  and  iron,  as  men  do 
glass).  On  the  doors  blazed  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
in  silver  that  shone  like  snow  in  the  sunlight.  Phaethon  was 
dazzled  with  the  sight,  but  when  he  entered  the  palace  hall  he 
could  hardly  bear  the  radiance. 

In  one  glimpse  through  his  half-shut  eyes,  he  beheld  a  glori- 
ous being,  none  other  than  Phoebus  himself,  seated  upon  a 
throne.  He  was  clothed  in  purple  raiment,  and  round  his  head 
there  shone  a  blinding  light,  that  enveloped  even  his  courtiers 
upon  the  right  and  u]>()n  the  left, — the  Seasons  with  their  em- 
blems. Day,  Month,  Year,  and  the  beautiful  young  Hours  in  a 
row.  In  one  glance  of  those  all-seeing  eyes,  the  sun-god  knew 
his  child  ;  but  in  order  to  try  him  he  asked  the  boy  his  errand. 

"O  my  father."  stammered  Phaethon,  "if  you  are  my  father 
indeed,"  and  then  he  took  courage;  for  the  god  came  down 
from  his  throne,  put  ofif  the  glorious  halo  that  hurt  mortal 
eyes,  and  embraced  him  tenderly. 

"Indeed,  thou  art  my  son,"  said  he.  "Ask  any  gift  of  me 
and  it  shall  be  thine :  I  call  the  Styx  to  witness." 


"Ah!"  cried  Phaethon  ra|)turously.  "Let  me  drive  thy 
cliariot   for  one  day !" 

For  an  instant  the  Sun's  looks  clouded.  "Choose  again. 
my  child,"  said  he.  "Thou  art  only  a  mortal,  and  this  task 
is  mine  alone  of  all  the  gods.  Not  Zeus  himself  dare  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun.  The  way  is  full  of  terrors,  both  for  the 
horses  and  for  all  the  stars  along  the  roadside,  and  for  the 
Earth,  who  has  all  blessings  from  me.  Listen,  and  choose 
again."  And  therewith  he  warned  Phaethon  of  all  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  way, — the  great  step  that  the  steeds  must  climb, 
the  numbing  dizziness  of  the  height,  the  fierce  constellations 
that  breathe  out  fire,  and  that  descent  in  the  west  where  the 
.Sun  seems  to  go  headlong. 

But  these  counsels  only  made  the  reckless  boy  more  eager 
to  win  honor  of  such  a  high  enterprise. 

"I  will  take  care:  only  let  me  go,"  he  begged. 

Now  Phcebus  had  sworn  by  the  black  river  Styx,  an  oath 
that  none  of  the  gods  dare  break,  and  he  was  forced  to  keep 
his  promise. 

Already  Aurora,  goddess  of  dawn,  had  thrown  open  the 
gates  of  the  east  and  the  stars  were  beginning  to  wane.  The 
Hours  came  forth  to  harness  the  four  horses,  and  Phaethon 
looked  with  exultation  at  the  splendid  creatures,  whose  lord  he 
was  for  a  dav.  Wild,  immortal  steeds  they  were,  fed  with 
ambrosia,  untamed  as  the  winds ;  their  very  pet  names  signified 
flame,  and  all  that  flame  can  do,  —  Pyrois,  Eoiis.  ^Ethon. 
Phlegon. 

As  the  lad  stood  by,  watching,  Phoebus  anointed  his  face 
with  a  philter  that  should  make  him  strong  to  endure  the  ter- 
rible heat  and  light,  then  set  the  halo  upon  his  head,  with  a 
last  word  of  counsel. 

"Follow  the  road,"  said  he,  "and  never  turn  aside.  Go  not 
too  high  or  too  low,  for  the  sake  of  heavens  and  earth;  dse 
men  and  gods  will  suflfer.  The  Fates  alone  know  whether  evil 
is  to  come  of  this.  Yet  if  your  heart  fails  you,  as  I  hope, 
abide  here  and  I  will  make  the  jotimey,  as  I  am  wont  to  do." 

But  Phaethon  held  to  his  choice  and  bade  his  fatlier  fare- 
well. He  took  his  place  in  the  chariot,  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and  the  horses  sprang  away,  eager  for  the  road. 

As  they  went,  they  bent  their  splendid  necks  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  the  strange  hand  upon  the  reins, — the  slender  weight  in 
the  chariot.  They  turned  their  wild  eyes  upon  Phaethon,  to  his 
secret  foreboding,  and  neighed  one  to  another.  This  was  no 
master-charioteer,  but  a  mere  lad,  a  feather  riding  the  wind. 
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It  was  holiday  for  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  anid  away  they  went. 

Grasping  the  reins  that  dragged  him  after,  like  an  enemy, 
Phaethon  looked  down  from  the  fearful  ascent  and  saw  the 
Earth  far  beneath  him,  dim  and  fair.  He  was  blind  with 
dizziness  and  bewilderment.  His  hold  slackened  and  the  horses 
redoubled  their  speed,  wild  with  new  liberty.  They  left  the 
oljd  tracks.  Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  they  had  startled 
the  constellations  and  well-nigh  grazed  the  Serpent,  so  that  it 
woke  from  its  torpor  and  hissed. 

The  steeds  took  fright.  This  way  and  that  they  went,  terri- 
fied by  the  monsters  they  had  never  encountered  before,  shaking 
out  of  their  silver  quiet  the  cool  stars  towards  the  north,  then 
fleeing  as  far  to  the  south  among  new  wonders.  The  heavens 
were  full  of  terror. 

Up.  far  above  the  clouds,  they  went,  and  down  again,  to- 
wards the  defenceless  Earth,  that  could  not  flee  from  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun.  Great  rivers  hid  themselves  in  the  ground, 
and  mountains  were  consumed.  Harvests  perished  like  a  moth 
that  is  singed  in  a  candle-flame. 

In  vain  did  Phaethon  call  to  the  horses  and  pull  upon  the 
reins.  As  in  a  hideous  dream,  he  saw  his  own  Earth,  his  beau- 
tiful home  and  the  home  of  all  men,  his  kindred,  parched  by 
the  fires  of  this  mad  chariot,  and  blackening  beneath  him.  The 
ground  cracked  open  and  the  sea  shrank.  Heedless  water- 
nymphs,  who  had  lingered  in  the  shallows,  were  left  gasping 
like  bright  fishes.  The  dryads  shrank,  and  tried  to  cover 
themselves  from  the  scorching  heat.  The  poor  Earth  lifted 
her  withered  face  in  a  last  prayer  to  Zeus  to  save  them  if  he 
might. 

Then  Zeus,  calling  all  the  gods  to  witness  that  there  was  no 
other  means  of  safety,  hurled  his  thimderbolt ;  and  Phaethon 
knew  no  more. 

His  body  fell  through  the  heavens,  aflame  like  a  shooting- 
star;  and  the  horses  of  the  Sun  dashed  homeward  with  the 
empty  chariot. 

Poor  Clymene  grieved  sore  over  the  boy's  death ;  but  the 
young  Heliades,  daughters  of  the  Sun,  refused  all  comfort. 
Day  and  night  they  wept  together  about  their  brother's  grave 
by  the  river,  until  the  gods  took  pity  and  changed  them  all 
into  poplar-trees.  And  ever  after  that  they  wept  sweet  tears 
of  amber,  clear  as  sunlight. 


Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens ;  and  if  you  have 
reason  to  be  so,  show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance, 
especially  if  there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor  makes  one 
dish  of  meat  a  feast. 

When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  tlian  yourself, 
stop  and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place, 
to  give  way  to  him  to  pass. 

In  writing  or  spaking,  give  to  every  person  liis  due  title, 
according  to  his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the  place. 

Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always 
submit  your  judgment  to  others  with  modesty. 

Be  not  foi-\\'ard,  but  friendly  and  courteous ;  the  first  to 
salute,  hear,  and  answer ;  and  be  not  pensive  when  it  is  time 
to  converse. 

Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  everywhere  about  you  to 
see  if  you  be  well  decked,  if  your  shoes  fit  well,  if  your  stock- 
ings set  neatly,  and  clothes  handsomely. 

Think  before  you  speak ;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor 
bring  out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful 
to  keep  your  proinise. 

Be  not  tedious  in  discourse.  Make  not  many  digressions 
nor  repeat  often  the  same  manner  of  discourse. 

When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without  passion,  and 
with  discretion,  however  mean  the  person  may  be  you  do 
it  to. 

Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem 
your  own  reputation;  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad 
company. 

Go  not  thither  where  you  know  not  whether  you  will  be 
welcome  or  not.  Give  not  advice  without  being  asked;  and 
when  desired,  clo  it  briefly. 

Be  not  !\asty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement 
of  any. 

Speak  nut  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  nor  earnest; 
scoff  at  none,  although  they  give  occasion. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though 
he  were  your  enem>'. 

When  a  man  does  all  he  can  though  it  succeeds  not  well, 
blame  not  him  that  did  it. 


RULES    OF    BEHAVIOR— SB 

By  George  Washixgto.\ 

Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of 
respect  to  those  present. 

Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  in  speaking;  jog 
not  the  table  or  desk  on  which  another  reaids  or  writes  •  lean 
not  on  any  one. 

Be  no  flatterer;  neither  play  with  any  une  that  delights 
not  to  be  played   with. 

Read  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company ;  but  when 
there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  it,  you  must  ask  leave.  Come 
r.ot  near  the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to  read  them, 
unless  desired,  nor  give  your  opinion  of  them  unasked ;  also, 
look  not  nigh  when  another  is  writing  a  letter. 

Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  your  victuals  • 
feed  not  with  greediness;  lean  not  on  the  table;  neither  find 
fault  with  what  you  eat. 


MY    NATIVE    LAND— 5A 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own — my  native  land  !" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, — 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN— 6A 
Our  band  is  few  but  true  and  tried, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  British  soldier  tremibles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree; 
We  know  tlie  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
\^'e  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

W'ithin  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear: 
A\hen,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 
And  thev  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
j\nd  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  'brings  release 
From  danger  and  from  toil : 

\\'e  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 


The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

Vs  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
.\nd  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  i>ine  top  grieves. 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

W^ell  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads  — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain ; 
'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night  wind 

That  lifts  the  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp  — 

A  moment  —  and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee. 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs : 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
-\nd  los'ely  ladies  greet  our  iband 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
W'ith  smiles  like  those  of  summer 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 


Till  we  'nave  driven  the  Briton, 
Forever,  from  our  shore. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WEAVER— 6A 
There's  a  wonderful  weaver 

High  up  in  the  air. 
And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle 

For  cold  earth  to  wear. 
With  the  wind  for  his  shuttle. 

The  cloud  for  his  loom. 
How  he  weaves,  how  he  weaves. 

In  the  light,  in  the  gloom ! 

Oh !  with  finest  of  laces 

ITe  decks  bush  and  tree: 
On  the  bare,  flinty  meadows 

A  cover  lays  he. 
Then  a  quaint  cap  he  places 

On  pillar  and  post ; 
.^nd  he  changes  the  pump 

To  a  grim,  silent  ghost. 

But  this  wonderful  weaver 

Grows  weary  at  last ; 
And  the  shuttle  lies  idle 

That  once  flew  so  fast. 
Then  the  sun  peeps  abroad 

On  the  work  that  is  done : 
And  he  smiles:    "Fll  unravel 

It  all,  just  for  fun." 

Cooper. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION 

\Miile  the  Union  la.sts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying 
prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Be- 
>-(>nd  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that, 
in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise!  God  grant  that 
on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind !  When 
m>-  e\es  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun 
in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honored fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  states  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood ! 

Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather,  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased 
or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto 
no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  "What  is  all  this  worth," 
nor  tliose  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "Liberty  first, 
and  Union  afterwards" :  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they 
float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under 
the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  Amri- 
^-an  heart, — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
insei>arable ! 

Daniel  \\'ebster. 


THE    AMERICAN    UNION— 6A 

By  Daniel  Webster.     (January  26,  1830) 

I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto  to  have  kept  steadily  in 
\iew  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe 
our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad. 
It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever 
makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  The  Union  we  readied 
onl}'  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  ad- 
versity. It  has  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance, 
prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  in- 
fluences these  great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the 
dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its 
duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  Its  bless- 
ings; and  although  our  territory  has  stretched  ouit  wider  and 
wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther  and  farther,  they 
have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been 
to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal 
happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  L  nion,  to 
see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have 
not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the 
lx)nds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have 
not  acatstomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion, 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth 
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of  the  aby.>s  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor 
in  the  affairs  of  this  Government,  whose  thoughts  should  mainly 
lie  ibent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  may  ibe  preserved, 
l)ut  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people  when  it 
should  be  'broken  up  and  destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts  we 
liave  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us, 
for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate 
the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may 
not  rise !  Gad  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  he  opened 
what  lies  behind !  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for 
the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on 
the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  gloriou©  Union 
—  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent 
with 'civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood! 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gor- 
_geous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  pol- 
luted, not  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miseralble  interrogatory  as  "What  is  all  this  "worth ?"'  nor  those 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "Liberty  first  and  Union  af- 
terward" ;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  aniple  folds,  as  they  float  over  che  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart  — 
Liberty  and  Union,   now   and   forever,  one  and   inseparable! 

BETH    GELERT— 6A 

The  spear  man  heard  the  bugle  sound. 

And  cheerily  smiled  the  morn, 
And    many    a    track,    and    many    a   hound, 

Obeyed  Llewellyn's  horn: 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast, 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer: 
"Come  Gelert !  why  art  thou  the  last 

Llewellyn's  horn  to  hear? 

"Oh!  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam? 

The  flower  of  all  his  race. 
So  true,  so  brave, — a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase!" 

'Twas  only  at  Llewellyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gelert  fed; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord. 

And  sentineled  his  bed. 

[n  sooth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound 

The  gift  of  royal  John, 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  over  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chidings  rise. 
All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yells 

With  many  mingled  cries. 

That  day  Llewellyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  or  hare ; 
And  small  and  scant  the  booty  proved 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 


Unpleased,  Llewellyn  homeward  hied. 

When,  near  the  portal-seat, 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gained  his  castle  door, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood ; 
The  hound  was  smeared  with  gouts  of  gore, 

His  lips,  his  fangs  ran  blood. 

'Llewellyn  gazed  with  wild  surprise. 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet: 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched  and  licked  his  feet. 

Onward  in  haste  Llewellyn  passed — 

And  on  went  Gelert  too — 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast. 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view ! 

O'erturned   his   infants  bed   he   found. 

With  blood-stained  covert  rent : 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child — no  voice  replied ; 

He  searched  with  terror  wild ; 
Blood !  Blood !  he  found  on  ever\'  side. 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

"Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee  devoured!" 

The  frantic  f atlier  cried ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Gelert's  side. 

His  suppliant,  as  to  earth  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart; 
But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh : 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell, 

To  hear  his  infant's  cry! 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap, 

His  hurried  search  had  missed, 
All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 

The  cherub-boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scratch  had  he.  nor  harm,  nor  dread- 
But  the  same  couch  beneath. 

Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead — 
Tremendous  still  in  death! 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  pain! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear: 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain, 

To  save  Llewellyn's  heir. 

(Continued  on  page  156) 
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BARBARA  FRIETCHIE 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com, 
Jlear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 
The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 
IRound  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep. 
Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 
To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde 
jDn  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall 
Jver  the  mountains  winding  down. 
Horse  and  foot  into  Frederick  town. 
Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 
Flapped  in  the  morning  wind  ;  the  sun 
Di  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 
Jp  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then. 
Bowed  with  her  four  score  years  and  ten ; 

[Bravest  of  all  in  Frietchie  town, 

jShe  took  up  the  flag  that  the  men  hauled 
down ; 

[n  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set. 

To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 

Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 

He  glanced ;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"Halt" — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 

"Fire !" — out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

|It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash ; 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

IQuick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 


Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf ; 
She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-siil, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 
"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  grey  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 
A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame. 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 
The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  that  woman's  deed  and  word: 
"Who  touches  a  hair  on  yon  grey  head 
Dies  like  a  dog !  March  on  !"  he  said. 
All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet : 
All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 
Ever  in  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 
And.  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good  night. 

Whittier. 


CASABIANCA 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled ; 

The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck, 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Vet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 

As  bom  to  rule  the  storm 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud  though  childlike  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on — he  would  not  go 
Without  his  father's  word ; 


That  father,  faint  in  death  below. 
His  voice  no  longer  heard.      i 

He  called  aloud,  "Say,  father,  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  ?" 
He  knew  not  that  he  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

"Speak,  father!"  once  again  he  cried, 

'Tf  I  may  not  be  gone!" 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair ; 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death. 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud 

"My  father!  must  I  stay?" 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud. 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 
Then  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound — 

The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strew  the  sea; 
With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair, 

That  well  had  borne  their  part — 
But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 

Was  that  young,  faithful  heart. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


HOW    ARTHUR    CAME    TO    HIS    KINGDOM— 6B 

A.  J.  Church. 

King  Uther,  surnamed  Pendragon,  for  a  reason  that  he  had 
delivered  Arthur,  his  newly-born  son,  to  Merlin  the  wizard,  and 
Merlin  put  the  child  in  charge  of  a  certain  Sir  Ector  and  his 
wife.  Sir  Ector's  wife  nourished  him  even  as  if  he  were  her 
i\vn  babe,  and  Arthur  grew  apace  and  prospered. 

When  he  was  some  two  years  old  King  Uther  fell  sick,  and 
while  he  was  m  his  sickness  his  enemies  came  against  him  and 
slew  many  of  his  people.  Said  Merlin  to  him,  "Sir,  you  will 
never  have  the  better  of  these  men  unless  you  meet  them  in 
your  own  person,  though  you  be  carried  in  a  litter.  Then  you 
shall  prevail."  And  so  it  was  done:  King  Uther  was  carried 
in  a  litter,  and  at  St.  Alban's  he  met  the  King  of  the  North  with 
his  host,  and  put  them  to  flight.  This  done,  he  went  back  to 
London  with  much  rejoicing.  But  his  sickness  increased  upon 
him  till  he  became  speechless.  The  nobles  then  inquired  of 
Merlin  wliat  they  should  do.  Merlin  answered :  "For  the 
King's  sickness  there  is  no  remedy;  but  see  to  this,  that  all 
His  barons  be  present  with  him  on  the  morrow.  Then  I  will 
make  him  speak."  So  on  the  morrow,  all  the  barons  being 
present.  Merlin  said  to  the  King,  "Sir,  shall  Arthur,  your 
'son,  be  King  after  you?"  Then  King  Uther  turned  him  and 
said,  "Yes,  he  shall  have  the  kingdom,  and  my  blessing  there- 
with," and  having  so  spoken  he  died. 

I     After  this  there  was  trouble  in  the  land,  many  desiring  the 
kingdom  for  themselves.     Merlin  said  to  the  Archbishop,  "Bid 


all  the  lords  of  the  realm  meet  at  Christmastide  in  London,  few- 
then  I  will  show  by  a  miracle  who  has  the  kingdom  by  right." 
So  the  lords  met  at  London,  and  went  to  St.  Paul's  Church  to 
pray.     And  when  they  had  ended  their  prayers,  there  was  seen 
in  the  churchyard  a  great  stone,  four-square,  and  on  the  stone 
an  anvil  of  steel,  and  in  the  anvil  a  naked  sword,  whereon  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  "Whoso  shall  pull  this  sword  out  of 
the  anvil,  he  is  King  of  England  by  right."    Then  many  lords 
that  had  thought  to  have  the  kingdom  tried  with  all  their  might 
to  draw  the  sword  out  of  its  place,  but'  could  not.     Then  said 
the  Archbishop:     "He  is  not  here  that  shall  draw  this  sword; 
but  doubtless  God  will  show  him  in  due  time.     Let  us  there- 
fore set  ten  knights  to  watch  this  place."    And  so  it  was  done. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  there  was  held  a  great  joust 
and  tournament,  and  to  this  joust  went  Sir  Ector,  who  had 
fostered  Arthur,  and   Sir  Kaye,  who  was  Sir  Ector's  eldest 
son,  and  Arthur.     As  they  rode  to  the  place,  it  chanced  that 
Sir  Kaye  missed   his  sword,   which   he  had   left  behind   him 
in  his  father's  lodgings.     So  he  said  to  Arthur  his  brother,  "I 
pray  you   fetch  me  my  sword."     "That  will   I  gladly,"  said 
Arthur,  and  rode  fast  to  Sir  Ector's  lodging.     But  he  could 
not  get  at  the  sword,  for  that  all  were  gone  to  the  jousting. 
Then  Arthur  was  wroth  and  said,  "I  will  take  the  sword  that 
is   in   the   churchyard,   for   my  brother   Kaye   must   not   lack 
his  weapon."     So  he  rode  to  the  churchyard,  and  there  also 
all  the  knights   had   gone  to  the  jousting.      .So   he  took  the 
sword  by  the   handle,   none   hindering,  and   pulled   it,   and  it 
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followed  his  hand  lightly.  Then  he  rode  back  and  gave  it 
to  Sir  Kaye;  and  when  Sir  Kaye  saw  it,  he  knew  it  for  the 
sword  that  was  in  the  anvil  of  steel.  So  he  rode  to  his  father 
and  said,  ''See  this  sword :  now  shall  I  be  King."  But  Sir 
Ector  rode  back  to  the  church,  his  sons  following.  And  being 
come  thither,  he  made  Sir  Kaye  swear  by  the  Gospels  how  he 
had  gotten  the  sword.  "I  got  it  from  my  brother  Arthur," 
said  Sir  Kaye.  Then  said  Sir  Ector  to  Arthur,  "How  got  you 
this  sword?"  He  made  answer,  "I  was  seeking  a  sword  for 
my  brother  Kaye,  and  could  find  none  but  this,  so  I  pulled 
it  from  the  stone."  Then  said  Sir  Ector  to  Arthur,  "You  must 
be  King  of  this  land."  "For  what  cause?"  said  Arthur.  "Be- 
cause God  will  have  it  so.  But  first  put  the  s\\ord  back  into 
its  place."  "That  needs  no  pains,"  said  Arthur  and  put  it  in 
its  place.  But  when  Sir  Ector  would  have  drawn  it  forth  again 
he  could  do  nothing ;  neither  could  Sir  Kaye :  but  when  Arthur 
essayed,  he  pulled  it  forth  right  easily. 

Then  Sir  bxtor  and  Sir  Kaye  kneeled  on  the  earth.  And 
Arthur  said,  TDear  father  and  brother,  why  kneel  you  to  me?" 
"Nay."  answered  Sir  Ector,  "I  am  not  your  father,  nor  are 
you  of  my  blood.  And  now  I  see  that  you  are  of  higher  blood 
than  I  thought."  And  so  he  told  him  the  story  of  his  bringing 
up ;  and  having  ended,  he  said,  "Will  you  show  kindness  to  me 
and  mine  when  you  are  King?"  "I  were  base  did  I  not  so," 
said  Arthur,  "for  the  kindness  that  you  have  done  to  me  all 
my  life.  Ask  me  what  you  will,  and  I  will  not  fail."  "T  ask 
you  this,"  said  Sir  Ector,  "that  you  make  Kaye  my  son  senes- 
chal of  all  your  lands."  "That  shall  he  be,"  answered  Arthur, 
"so  long  as  he  and  I  shall  live." 

Then  they  told  the  Archbishop  how  .\rthur  had  won  the 
sword.  And  the  Archbishop  called  all  the  lords  together. 
All  essayed  to  draw  forth  the  sword,  but  only  Arthur  could 
do  it.  But  they  said,  "Shall  we  be  governed  by  a  beardless 
boy,  who  comes  we  know  not  whence?"  So  they  put  the  matter 
off  to  Candlemas,  and  from  Candlemas  to  Easter,  and  from 
Easter  to  Pentecost. 

At  Pentecost  the  Archbishop,  by  counsel  of  Merlin,  had 
gathered  some  stout  knights  that  should  be  of  Arthur's  part. 
Then  again  many  made  trial  of  the  sword,  but  Arthur  only 
could  draw  it  forth.  Tliereupon  all  the  Commons  cried  aloud, 
"We  will  have  .\rthur  to  our  King,  and  any  man  that  hinders 
we  will  slay."  So  the  lords  knelt  down  and  prayed  pardon 
that  they  had  so  long  delayed.  So  Arthur  forgave  them.  After 
this  he  offered  up  the  sword  at  the  altar,  and  the  best  man 
that  was  there  gave  him  knighthood.  This  done,  the  Arch- 
bishop set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  he  swore  to  do  judg- 
ment and  justice  as  a  King  should  do  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

For  the  space  of  a  year  King  Arthur  set  himself  with  all 
his  might  to  set  in  due  order  all  that  had  gone  amiss  since  the 
death  of  King  Uther.  He  made  the  rebel  lords  to  do  him 
homage,  and  them  that  had  been  wrongfully  dispossessed  of 
their  lands  he  brought  back  to  their  own. 

At  the  Pentecost  after  his  encrowning  he  made  a  great  feast 
at  the  ctiy  of  Caerleon,  to  which  he  called  the  kings  of  the 
country  round  about.  They  came  each  with  many  knights, 
and  the  King  was  glad,  thinking  that  they  had  come  out  of 
love  for  him  and  to  do  him  honor,  and  he  sent  them  great 
gifts.  But  these  they  refused  with  one  consent,  saying: 
"Who  is  this  beardless  boy  and  baseborn  also  that  he  should 
give  us  gifts?  He  shall  have  gifts  of  us,  hard  blows  and  naught 
beside."     When  he  had  this  answer  King  Arthur,  by  counsel 


of  his   friends,   shut  himself  up  in   a  strong  castle  with  five 
hundred  knights,  and  there  the  barons  besieged  him. 

About  fifteen  days  thereafter  Merlin  came  into  the  camp  of 
the  kings.  They  asked  him,  "Who  is  this  boy  that  pretends 
to  be  King?"  Merlin  answered,  "He  is  son  of  King  Uther, 
and  your  sovereign  by  right.  Yea,  before  he  dies  he  shall  have 
England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  under  his  do- 
minion, and  other  realms  l)eside."  Thereat  some  of  the  kings 
marveled :  others  laughed  him  to  scorn ;  others  said  that  he 
was  a  wizard.  Yet  they  agreed  that  Arthur  should  come  out 
under  safe  conduct  and  speak  with  them.  So  he  came  out,  but 
it  profited  nothing;  they  spake  but  hard  words  to  each  other. 
"I  will  make  you  bow  to  me,"  said~  Arthur.  Merlin  counseled 
the  kings.  "You  shall  not  prevail  against  him,  how  many 
soever  you  be."  But  Lot,  that  was  King  of  Orkney,  answered, 
"We  will  not  take  counsel  of  a  dreamer  of  dreams."  There- 
upon Merlin  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  and  coming  to  King 
Arthur,  said,  "Set  on  them  with  all  your  might."  So  the  King 
rode  against  them,  and  as  he  rode  three  hundred  of  the  best 
among  them  came  over  to  him.  But  Merlin  said  to  him,  before 
the  battle  was  joined,  "Use  not  the  sword  tliat  you  had  from 
the  anvil  till  things  be  come  to  the  worst.  Then  draw  it  and 
strike  with  all  your  might." 

Thereupon  was  a  fierce  battle,  wherein  Arthur  did  such 
deeds  of  arms  that  his  very  enemies  praised  him.  He  fought 
in  the  front  ranks  till  his  horse  was  slain  under  him,  and  he 
liimself  smitten  to  the  ground  by  King  Lot.  But  his  knights 
raised  him  up  and  set  him  again  on  a  horse.  Thereupon  he 
drew  the  sword  that  he  had  from  the  anvil,  which  flashed  with 
a  light  as  of  thirty  torches,  so  that  the  enemy  was  confounded. 
The  Commons  of  Caerleon  also  came  with  staves  and  clubs 
and  slew  many  knights.  Then  as  manv  of  the  enemv  as  were 
left  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 

Yet  it  was  not  easily  that  Arthur  came  to  his  kingdom.  For 
these  same  kings  gathered  together  a  yet  larger  host  and  hin- 
dered him.  But  by  Merlin's  counsel  he  made  alliance  with  Ban, 
that  was  King  of  Benwicke,  and  Bors,  that  was  King  of  Gaul, 
than  whom  there  were  no  stouter  knights  in  those  days.  Merlin 
also  by  his  magic  caused  ten  thousand  men  well  armed  and 
well  provided  in  all  things,  to  he  carried  across  the  sea  and 
by  secret  ways  to  the  place  where  the  King  was,  in  a  mar- 
velously  short  space  of  time. 

It  were  long  to  tell  how  the  hosts  fought  together,  for  King 
Lot  and  his  fellows  were  stout  men-at-arms,  and  held  their 
own  manfully,  but  yet  could  not  stand  against  King  Arthur 
and  his  lords.  Great  was  the  slaughter,  till  at  last  Merlin  said 
to  the  King,  "Will  you  never  have  done?  Of  three-score 
thousand  men  ye  have  left  but  fifteen  thousand  alive.  It  is 
time  that  ye  should  hold  your  hand,  for  you  cannot  altogether 
ilestroy  these  kings  at  this  time,  and  if  3'ou  will  be  for  pursuing 
them  yet  further,  then  will  fortune  turn  against  you  and  go 
with  them.  Withdraw  then  to  your  lodging,  and  reward  your 
knights  with  gold  and  silver,  for  they  have  well  desei^ved  it. 
.\s  to  the  spoil  that  you  have  won  in  the  battle,  my  counsel  is 
that  you  give  it  to  the  two  kings.  Ban  and  Bors.  For  your 
own  lords  and  knights,  you  have  enough  of  your  own." 

So  Merlin  counseled,  and  King  Arthur  did  so.  The  spoil 
of  battle  he  gave  to  the  two  kings,  who  divided  it  straightway 
among  their  knights,  and  to  his  own  people  he  divided  out  of 
his  own  substance. 

Thus  at  last  was  Arthur  established  in  his  kingdom. 

— From  "Heroes  of  Cliivalry  and  Romance." 
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THE    FAIR 

(From  "The  J'icar  of  JVakcfield." ) 
As  we  were  now  to  hold  up  our  heads  a  Httle  higher  in  the 
world,  my  wife  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper  to  sell  the 
colt,  which  was  grown  old,  at  a  neighboring  fair,  and  buy  a 
horse  that  would  make  a  pretty  appearance  at  church,  or  upon 
a  visit. 

This,  at  first,  I  opposed  stoutly ;  but  it  was  as  stoutly  de- 
fended. However,  as  I  weakened,  my  antagonist  g"ained 
strength,  till  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  part  with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  to  be  on  the  following  day,  I  had  in- 
tentions of  going  myself ;  but  my  wife  persuaded  me  that  I  had 
gut  a  cold,  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me 
from  home. 

"No,  my  dear,"  she  said ;  "our  son  Moses  is  a  discreet  boy, 
and  can  buy  and  sell  to  a  very  good  advantage.  You  know  all 
our  great  bargains  are  of  his  purchasing.  He  always  stands 
iiut  and  higgles,  and  actually  tires  them  till  he  gets  a  bargain." 
As  1  had  some  opinion  of  my  son's  prudence,  I  was  willing 
enough  to  intrust  him  with  this  commission.  And  the  next 
iiKirning  I  perceived  his  sisters  mighty  busy  in  fitting  out  Moses 
for  the  fair:  trimming  his  hair,  brushing  his  buckles,  and  cocV;- 
ing  his  hat  with  pins. 

The  business  of  the  toilet  being  over,  we  had  at  last  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  mounted  on  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box 
before  him  to  bring  home  groceries  in. 

He  had  on  a  coat  made  of  cloth  they  call  "thunder-and-light- 
ning,"  which,  though  grown  too  short,  was  much  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away.  His  waistcoat  was  of  gosling  green,  and  his 
sisters  had  tied  his  hair  with  a  broad  black  ribbon. 

We  all  followed  him  several  paces  from  the  door,  bawling 
after  him,  "Good  luck!  good  luck!"  till  we  could  see  him  no 
longer. 

He  was  scarce  gone  when  Mr.  Thornhill's  butler  came  to 
congratulate  us  upon  our  good  fortime.  Then  came  a  note  from 
two  ladies  who  were  visiting  the  squire,  holding  out  hopes  of 
finding  situations  for  Olivia  and  Sophia  in  London. 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting-day.  The  next  that  came  was 
^Ir.  Rurchell,  who  had  been  at  the  fair.  He  brought  my  little 
lines  a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  each,  which  my  wife  under- 
took to  keep  for  them  and  give  them  by  littles  at  a  time. 

When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies,  he  shook  his 
head,  and  observed  that  an  afifair  of  this  sort  demanded  the 
utmost  circumspection. 

This  air  of  diffidence  highly  displeased  my  wife.  I  changed 
the  subject,  by  seeming  to  wonder  what  could  keep  our  son  so 
long  at  the  fair,  as  it  was  now  almost  nightfall. 

"Never  mind  our  son,"  cried  my  wife ;  "depend  upon  it,  he 
knows  what  he  is  abcrtit.  T  have  seen  him  buy  such  bargains 
as  would  amaze  one.  I'll  tell  you  a  good  story  about  that,  that 
will  make  you  split  your  sides  with  laughing.  But.  as  I  live, 
yonder  comes  Moses,  without  a  horse,  and  the  box  on  his  back." 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and  sweating  under 
the  deal  box.  which  he  had  strapped  round  his  shoulders  like  a 
peddler. 

"Welcome,  welcome.  Moses!  Well,  my  boy.  what  have  you 
brought  us  from  the  fair?" 


"I  have  brought  myself,"  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and 
resting  the  box  on  the  dresser. 

■'Ay,  Moses,"  cried  my  wife,  "that  we  know  ;  but  where  is  the 
horse  ?" 

"I  have  sold  him,"  cried  Mo.ses,  "for  three  pounds  five 
shillings  and  twopence." 

"Well  done,  my  good  boy !"  returned  she.  "I  knew  you 
would  touch  them  off.  Between  ourselves,  three  pounds  five 
shillings  and  twopence  is  no  bad  day*s  work.  Come,  let  us  have 
it,  then." 

"I  have  brought  back  no  money,"  cried  Moses  again.  "I 
have  laid  it  out  in  a  bargain,  and  here  it  is,"  pulling  out  a  bundle 
from  his  breast.  "Here  they  are:  a  gross  of  green  spectacles, 
with  silver  rims." 

"A  gross  of  green  spectacles!"  repeated  my  wife,  in  a  faint 
voice.  "And  yon  have  parted  with  the  colt,  and  brought  us  back 
nothing  but  a  gross  of  green,  paltry  spectacles !" 

"Dear  mother,"  cried  the  boy,  "why  won't  you  listen  to 
reason?  I  had  them  a  dead  bargain,  or  I  should  not  have 
brought  them.  The  silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double  the 
money." 

"A  fig  for  the  silver  rims!"  cried  my  wife,  in  a  passion.  "I 
dare  say  they  won't  sell  for  above  half  the  money  at  the  rate 
of  broken  silver, — five  shillings  an  ounce." 

"Yor,  need  be  under  no  imeasiness,"  cried  I,  "about  selling  the 
rims,  for  they  are  not  worth  sixpence ;  for  I  perceive  they  are 
only  copper  varnished  over." 

"What!"  cried  my  wife,  "not  silver!  the  rims  not  silver!" 

"No,"  cried  1  :  "no  more  silver  than  your  saucepan." 

"And  so,"  returned  she,  "we  have  parted  with  the  colt,  and 
have  only  got  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  copper  rims ! 
The  blockhead  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  should  have  known 
his  comi>any  better." 

"There,  my  dear,'"  cried  I.  "\()U  are  wrong:  he  should  not 
have  known  them  at  all." 

"Marry,  hang  the  idiot!"  returned  she,  "to  bring  me  such 
stuff!     If  I  had  them  I  would  throw  them  into  the  fire." 

"There  again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "for,  though 
they  be  copper,  we  will  keep  them  by  us,  as  copper  spectacles, 
you  know,  are  better  than  nothing." 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was  undeceived.  He  now 
saw  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  prowling  sharper,  who, 
observing  his  figure,  had  marked  him  for  an  easy  prey. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

DEMOCRACY— 7A 

By  James  Russell  Ix)\vell.  (1884) 
Few  people  take  tlie  trouble  of  trying  to  find  otit  what  de- 
mocracy really  is.  Yet  this  would  be  a  great  help,  for  it  is 
our  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts,  it  is  the  indefiniteness  of 
our  impressions,  that  fiill  darkness,  whether  mental  or  physical, 
with  specters  and  hobgoblins.  Democracy  is  nothing  more  than 
an  experiment  in  government,  more  likely  to  succeed  in  a  new 
soil,  but  likely  to  be  tried  in  all  soils,  which  must  stanid  or  fall 
on  its  own  merits  as  others  have  done  before  it.  For  there  is 
no  trick  of  perpetual  motion  in  politics  any  more  than  in  me- 
chanics. 
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There  is  more  rouigh  and  tumble  in  the  American  democi-acy 
than  is  altogether  agreeable  to  people  of  sensitive  nerves  and 
refined  habits,  and  (the  people  take  their  political  duties  lightly 
and  laughingly,  as  is,  perhaps,  neither  unnatural  nor  unbecom- 
ing in  a  young  giant.  Democracies  can  no  more  jump  away 
from  their  own  shadows  than  the  rest  of  us  can.  They  no 
douibt  sometimes  malce  mistakes  and  pay  honor  to  inen  who 
do  not  deserve  it.  But  they  do  this  because  they  believe  them 
worthy  of  it,  and  though  it  be  true  that  the  idol  is  the  measure 
of  the  worshipper,  yet  the  worsliip  has  in  it  the  germ  of  a 
nobler  religion. 

I  take  it  that  the  real  essence  of  democracy  was  fairly  enough 
defined  by  the  First  Napoleon  when  he  said  that  the  French 
Revolution  meant  "la  carriere  ouvente  aux  talents"  —  a  clear 
pathway  for  merit  of  whatever  kind.  I  should  l>e  inchned  to 
paraphrase  this  by  calling  democracy  that  form  of  society,  no 
matter  what  its  political  classification,  in  which  every  man  had 
a  chance  and  knew  that  he  had  it.  If  a  man  can  climb,  and  feels 
himself  encouraged  to  climb,  from  a  coalpit  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion for  which  he  is  fitted,  he  ican  well  afiford  to  be  indiiiferent 
what  name  is  given  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 

All  free  governments,  whatever  their  name,  are  in  reality 
governments  by  public  opinion,  and  it  is  on  the  quality  of  this 
public  opinion  that  their  prosperity  depends.  It  is,  therefore, 
their  first  duty  to  purify  the  element  from  which  they  draw 
the  breath  of  life.  With  the  growth  of  democracy  grows  also 
tlie  fear,  if  not  the  danger,  tliat  this  atmosphere  may  be  cor- 
rupted with  poisonous  exhalations  from  lower  and  more  mala- 
rious levels,  and  the  question  of  sanitation  becomes  more  instant 
and  pressing.  Democracy  in  its  'best  sense  is  merely  the  letting 
in  of  light  and  air. 

We  have  been  c»mpelled  to  see  what  was  weak  in  democracy 
as  well  as  what  was  strong.  We  have  begun  obscurely  to  rec- 
ognize that  things  do  not  go  of  themselves,  and  that  popular 
govemiment  is  not  in  itself  a  panacea,  is  no  better  than  any 
other  form  except  as  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  people  make 
it  so,  and  that  when  men  undertake  to  do  their  own  kingship, 
they  enter  upon  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  the  function.  Above  all,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  on 
the  way  to  be  persuaded  that  no  government  can  he  carried  on 
by  declamation. 

EXCERPTS    FROM    ROOSEVELT'S   WRITINGS 

What  is  true  of  creed  is  no  less  true  of  nationality.  There 
is  no  room  in  this  country  for  hyhenated  Americans ;  1  do  not 
refer  to  naturalized  Americans,  Americans  born  abroad.  But 
a  hyphenated  American  is  not  an  American  at  all.  This  is  just 
as  true  of  the  man  who  puts  "native"  before  the  hyphen  as  of 
the  man  who  puts  German  or  Irish  or  English  or  French  before 
the  hyphen.  Americanism  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
soul.  Our  allegiance  must  be  purely  to  the  United  States.  We 
must  unsparingly  condemn  any  man  who  holds  any  other  al- 
legiance. But  if  he  is  heartily  and  singly  loyal  to  this  Republic, 
then  no  matter  where  he  was  born,  he  is  just  as  good  an  Ameri- 
can as  any  one  else. 


of  its  native-born  fellow  citizens,  it  must  possess  American 
citizenship  and  American  ideals  —  and  therefore  we  native- 
born  citizens  musit  oursehes  practice  a  high  and  fine  idealism, 
and  shun  as  we  would  the  plague  the  sordid  materialism,  which 
treats  pecuniary  profit  and  gross  bodily  comfort  as  the  only  evi- 
dences of  success.  It  mu,-,i:  stan'd  firm,  iby  its  oath  of  allegiance 
m  word  and  deed  and  must  show  that  in  very  fact  it  has  re- 
noimced  allegiance  to  every  prince,  potentate  or  foreign  govern- 
ment. It  must  be  maintained  on  an  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing so  as  to  prevent  labor  disturtbances  in  important  plants  and 
at  critical  times.  None  of  these  objects  can  be  secured  as  long 
as  we  have  immigrant  colonies,  ghettos,  and  immigrant  sections, 
and  above  all  they  cannot  be  assured  so  long  as  we  consider 
the  immigrant  only  as  an  industrial  asset.  The  immigrant  nmst 
not  be  allowed  to  drift  or  to  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  exploiter. 
Our  object  is  not  to  imitate  one  of  the  older  racial  types,  but 
to  maintain  a  new  American  type  and  then  to  secure  loyalty 
to  this  tjipe.  We  cannot  secure  such  loyalty  unless  we  make 
this  a  country  where  men  shall  feel  that  they  have  justice  and 
also  where  they  shall  feel  that  they  are  required  to  jjerform  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them.  The  policy  of  "Let  alone"  which 
we  have  hitherto  pursued  is  thoroughly  vicious  from  two  stand- 
points. By  this  policy-  we  have  permitted  the  immigrarits,  and 
too  often  the  native-born  laterers  as  well,  to  suffer  injustice. 
Moreover,  by  this  policy  we  have  failed  to  impress  upon  the 
immigrant  and;  upon  the  native-born  as  well  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do  justice  as  well  as  to  receive  justice,  that  they  are, 
expected  to  be  heartily  and  actively  and  singlemindedly  lo)^l 
to  the  flag  no  less  than  to  benefit  bv  living  under  it. 


The  foreign-born  ix>pulation  of  this  country  must  be  an 
.•\mericanized  population  —  no  other  kind  can  fight  the  battles 
of  America  either  in  war  or  peace.    It  must  talk  the  language 


All  of  us,  no  matter  from  what  land  our  parents  came,  no 
inatter  in  what  way  we  may  severally  worship  our  Creator, 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  united  America  for  the  ^ 
elimination  of  race  and  religious  prejudice.  We  must  stand 
for  a  reign  of  equal  justice  to  both  big  and  small.  We  must 
insist  on  the  maintainance  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 
We  must  stand  for  an  adequate  national  control  which  shall 
secure  a  better  training  of  our  young  men  in  time  of  peace, 
both  for  the  work  of  peace  and  for  the  work  of  war.  We  must 
direct  every  national  resource,  material  and  spiritual,  to  the  task 
not  of  sliirking  difficulties,  but  of  training  our  people  to  over- 
come difficulties.  Our  aim  must  be,  not  to  make  life  easy  and 
soft,  not  to  soften  .soul  and  ilx)dy,  but  to  fit  us  in  virile  fashion 
to  do  a  great  work  for  all  mankind.  This  great  work  can  only 
be  done  by  a  mighty  democracy,  with  those  qualities  of  soul, 
guideid  by  those  qualities  of  mind,  which  will  both  make  it 
refuse  to  do  injustice  to  any  other  nation,  and  also  enable  it 
to  hold  its  own  against  aggression  by  any  other  nation.  In  our 
relations  with  the  outside  world,  we  must  abhor  wrongdoing, 
and  disdain  to  commit  it,  and  we  must  no  less  disdain  the  base- 
ness of  spirit  which  tamely  submits  to  wrongdoing.  Finally 
and  mo.st  important  of  all,  we  must  strive  for  the  estaiblishment 
within  our  own  borders  of  that  stern  and  lofty  standard  of 
Ijersonal  and  public  morality  which  shall  guarantee  to  each 
man  his  rights,  and  which  shall  insist  in  return  upon  the  full 
perfonnance  by  each  man  of  his  duties  both  to  his  neighbor 
and  to  tlie  great  nation  whose  flag  must  symbolize  in  the  future, 
.'1=  it  has  symbolized  in  the  past,  the  highest  hopes  of  all  man- 
kind. 
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ODE    RECITED    AT   THE    HARVARD 
COMMEMORATION— 7B 

VI 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 
Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 
With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn, 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote: 
For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  tlie  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true 

How  beautiful  to  se 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  ■worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust : 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind : 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  night  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  tlien,  of  Europe's  fronting  mornward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 


Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


SEE  WHAT  A  LOVELY  SHELL— 7B 

See  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl. 
Lying  close  to  my  foot, 
Frail,  but  a  work  divine. 
Made  so  fairily  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl. 
How  exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  ! 

What  is  it  ?  a  learned  man 
Could  give  it  a  clumsy  name ! 
Let  him  name  it  who  can. 
The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 
The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn, 
\'oid  of  the  little  living  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 
Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  the  rainbow  frill  ? 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurled, 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Through  his  dim  water-world  ? 

Slight,  to  be  crushed  with  a  tap 
Of  my  fiinger-nail  on  the  sand. 
Small,  but  a  work  divine. 
Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand. 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three-decker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock 
Here  on  the  Breton  strand ! 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG— 7B 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain-height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  see  the  stars  of  glory  there; 
.She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 

She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 

Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careering  on  tlie  gale. 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rash  wildly  back 

Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 

Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 

In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 
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Hag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home! 

By  angel  ha.ncls  to  valor  given ; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  tliy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 

HYMN  BEFORE  ACTION— 1896— 7B 

The  earth  is  full  of  anger, 

The  seas  are  dark  with  wrath. 
The  Nations  in  their  harness 

Go  up  against  our  path :  / 

Ere  yet  we  loose  the  legions — 

Ere  yet  we  draw  the  blade, 
Jehovah  of  the  Thunders, 

Lord  God  of  Battles,  aid ! 

High  lust  forwaird  bearing, 

Proud  heart,  rebellious  brow — 
Deaf  ear  and  soul  imcaring. 

We  seek  Thy  mercy  now ! 
The  simier  that  forswore  Thee, 

The  fool  that  passed  Thee  by. 
Our  times  are  known  before  Thee — 

Lord,  grant  us  strengtli  to  die! 

For  those  who  kneel  beside  us 

At  altars  not  Thine  own, 
Who  lack  the  lights  that  guide  us, 

Lord,  let  their  faith  atone ! 
If  wrong  we  did  to  call  them, 

By  honor  bound  they  came; 
Let  not  Thy  Wrath  befall  them, 

But  deal  to  us  the  blame. 

From  panic,  pride,  and  terror. 

Revenge  that  knows  no  rein. 
Light  haste  and  lawless   error, 

Protect  us  yet  again. 
Cloke  Thou  our  undeserving. 

Make  firm  the  shuddering  breath. 
In  silence  and  unswerving 

To  taste  Thy  lesser  death ! 

Ah,  Mary  pierced  with  sorrow. 

Remember,  reach  and  save 
The  soul  that  comes  to-morrow 

Before  the  God  that  gave! 
Since  each  was  bom  of  woman. 

For  each  at  utter  need — 
True  comrade  and  true  foeman — 

Madonna,  intercede! 

E'en  now  their  vanguard  gathers. 

E'en  now  we  face  the  fray — 
Af  Thou  didst  help  our  fathers, 

Help  Thou  our  host  to-day ! 
Fulfilled  of  signs  and  wonders, 

In  life,  in  death  made  clear — 
Jehovah  of  the  Thunders, 

Lord  God  of  Battles,  hear! 

RuDY.MjD  Kipling. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE— 7B 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 
Ail  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade! 
Cliarge  for  the  giuis!"  he  said: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Forward  the  Light  Brigade!" 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 
Not  though  the  soldier  knew 

.Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them. 

^  olleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  \vith  shot  and  shell, 
P.oldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  w  orld  wondered. 
Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke, 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke. 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them, 

A'olleyed  and  thundered. 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
W'hile  horse  and  hero  fell, 
Thej'  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

Oh,  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade ! 

Noble  six  hundred! 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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THE    BROOK— 8A 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally. 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valle\ . 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles. 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 


-Vnd  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  water-break 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

[  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  shp,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance 
Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars, 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses : 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  ma}'  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

Alfred,  Lord  Te.n'nyson. 


MEMORIAL    DAY 

From  out  our  crowded  calendar 
One  day  we  pluck  to  give ; 

It  is  the  day  of  dying  pause 
To  honor  those  who  live. 

McLandburgh  Wilson. 


RECESSIONAL— 8A 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 

Beneath  Whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart ; 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

Far  called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dime  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not 
Thee  in  awe — 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use. 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard- 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  j>eople.  Lord  !    Amen ! 
RuDYARD  Kipling. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS— 8A 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers, — where  are  they  ? 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 

As  they  break  along  the  shore; 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  rolled  that  day 

When  the  Alayflower  moored  below ; 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms. 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 

The  mists  that  wrapped  the  Pilgrim's  sleep 

Still  brood  upon  the  tide; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
But  the  snow-white  sail  that  he  gave  to  the  gale, 

When  the  heavens  looked  dark  is  gone, — 
As  an  angel's  wing  tlirough  an  opening  cloud 

Is  seen,  and  then  withdrawn. 

The  Pilgrim  exile, — sainted  name ! 

The  hill  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced,  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's   flame, 

In  the  morning's  flame  burns  now. 


And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night 

On  the  hillside  and  the  sea, 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head, — 

But  the  Pilgrim!  where  is  he? 

The  Pilgrim  Father's  are  at  rest : 

When  summer's  throne  on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  drest, 

Go  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast ; 
And  the  evening  sun  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 

The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled : 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light ; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead. 

With  the  holy  stars  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled. 

And  still  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay. 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more. 

lOHN    PlERPONT. 
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THE  PATRIOT— 8A 

It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way, 

With  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad : 

The  house-roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  sway ! 
The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had, 

A  year  ago  on  this  very  day. 

The  air  broke  into  a  mist  with  bells, 

The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowd  and  cries. 

Hadil  said,  "Good  folk,  mere  noise  repels — 
But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder  skies !" 

They  Ixad  answered,  ''And  afterward,  what  else?" 

Alack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  sun 

To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep! 
Nought  man  could  do,  have  I  left  undone ; 

And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 
This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 
There's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now — 

Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set; 
For  the  best  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow, 

At  the  Shambles  Gate — or,  better  yet. 
By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 
A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  behind ; 
And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds. 

For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind. 
Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 

Thus  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go! 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down  dead, 
"Paid  by  the  world,  what  dost  thou  owe  Me?" — 

God  might  question ;  now  instead, 
'Tis  God  shall  repay:  I  am  safer  so.  Browning. 

ADDRESS   AT   GETTYSBURG— 8A 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth 
ujpon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  propxosition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the  nation  fnight  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  anid  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But 
in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  ibrave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  aliove  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here; 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 


(Continued  from  page  148) 
Vail,  vail  was  all  Llev\'ellyn's  woe; 

"Best  of  thy  kind  adieu ! 
The  frantic  deed  which  laid  thee  low. 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue!" 
And  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  costly  sculpture  decked  ; 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise. 

Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 
There  never  could  the  spearman  pass 

Or  forester,  unmoved. 


they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  | 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  i 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last,  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  iby  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth ! 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

THE    CHAMBERED    NAUTILUS— 8A 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  smnmer  ^vind  its  purpled  wings  1 

In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings. 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea  maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  imfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil 

Still  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last  foiuid  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Tlianks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Throngh  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings  : — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul ; 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 


There  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass, 

Llewellyn's  sorrow  proved. 
And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear ; 

And,  oft  .as  evening  fell, 
In  fancy's  piercing  sounds,  would  hear 

Poor  Gelert's  dying  yell! 

And  till  great  Snowdon's  rocks  grow  old, 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave, 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  "Gelert's  Grave."      W.  R,   Spencex. 
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PURVEYORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,   YOUNG  AMERICA 

For  thirty  years  outfitters  of 
Americans   best   Playgrounds 


Write  for  Catalog  and  any  Special  Counsel 


^^y^-^r^a^(^  hS^. 


Recreation 

CHICOPEE 


Engineers 

MASS. 


'First  it  was  tite  Base  Ball  only;  Now  we  cover  the  World  ot  Sport** 


l.cds 


(  3A — Cuntinucd    from    pui^c    loO) 

OH!  WHERE  DO  FAIRIES  HIDE  THEIR 
HEADS?— 3A 

(  )h  !  w  here  do  fairies  hide  their  heads, 

\\  hen  snow  lies  en  the  hills, 
When  frost  has  spoiled  their  mossy 

And  cr\"Stallized  their  rills? 
licneath  the  moon  they  cannot  trip 

In  circles  o'er  the  plain; 
And  draughts  of  dew  they  cannot  sip. 

Till  green  leaves  come  again. 

Perhaps,  in  small,  lilue  diving-hells 
They  plunge  hcneath  the  waves, 

Inhahiting-  the  wreathed  shells 
That  lie  in  coral  caves. 

I'erh.ips,  in  red  A'esuvius 
Carousals  the\-  maintain; 

And  cheer  their  little  spirits  thus. 


Tdl 


green  leaves  come  again. 


W  hen  they  return,  there  will  he  niirih 

.■\nd  music  in  the  air. 
And  faii-y  wings  upon  the  earth, 

.And  mischief  everywhere. 
The  maids,  to  keep  the  elves  ahmf, 

\\  ill  l)ar  the  doors  in  vain: 
\d  Icey-hole  will  l)e  faiiy-proof, 

\\  hen  green  leaves  come  again. 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayly. 


(11! — Continued  j'ruin  page    130) 

"A  field  full  of  mowers, 

"And  I  can  run  away  from  you,  I  can!" 
"Run  !  run !  as  fast  as  you  can ! 
You  can't  catch  me,  I'm  the  Gingerbread  Man  !" 

"Why,"  said  the  fox,  "I  would  not  catch  you  if  I  could.  1 
would  not  think  of  disturbing  you.'' 

Just  then  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  came  to  a  river.  He 
could  not  swim  across,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  running  away 
from  the  cow  and  the  horse  and  the  people, 

"Jump  on  my  tail  and  I  will  take  you  across,"  said  the  fox. 

So  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy  jumped  on  the  fox's  tail,  and 
the  fox  swam  into  the  river. 

When  he  was  a  little  way  from  the  shore  he  turned  his  head 
and  said :  "You  are  too  heavy  on  my  tail,  little  Gingerbread 
Boy.     I  fear  I  shall  let  you  get  wet ;  jump  on  my  back." 

The  little  Gingerbread  Boy  jumped  on  his  back. 

A  little  farther  out,  the  fox  said :  "I  am  afraid  the  water 
will  cover  you  there ;  jump  on  my  shoulder. 

The  little  Gingerbread  Boy  jumped  on  his  shoulder. 

In  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  fox  said — 

"Oh,  dear!  little  Gingerbread  Boy,  my  shoulder  is  sinking; 
jump  on  my  nose,  and  I  can  hold  you  out  of  the  water." 

So  the  little  Gingerbread  Biov  jumped  on  his  nose. 

The  minute  the  fox  got  on  shore,  he  threw  back  his  head, 
and  gave  a  snap ! 

"Dear  me !"  said  the  little  Gingerbread  Boy,  "I'm  a  quarter 
gone!"  The  next  minute  he  said,  "Why,  I'm  half  gone!"  The 
next  minute  he  said,  "Mv  goodness  gracious,  I'm  three- 
((uarters   gone !" 

And  after  that  the  little  ( h'ngerbread  Boy  never  said  any- 
thing more  at  all.  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 
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SWEET  AND  LOW 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  ami  low . 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go ; 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow ; 

Blow  him  again  to  me. 
While  my  little  one,  w^hile  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest; 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 
Rest,  rest  on  mother's  breast; 

Father  W'ill  come  to  thee  soon. 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  I  lie  nesl. 
Silver  .sails  all  out  of  tlie  wfsl. 

Under  the  silver  moon. 
Sleep,  my  little  one;  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

SONNET— 8B 

(On   His  Blindness) 

BY   JOHN    MILTON 

When  1  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,   lest  he  returning  chide; 

"Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?" 

I  fondly  ask.     Rut  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "God  doth  not  need 

liither  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  w4io  test 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  .speed. 

And  ]X>st  o'er  land  and  ocean  without   rest 

They  also  serve  who  onlv  stand  and   wail.  " 

TO  A  SKYLARK— 8B 

{Continued  from  March  1923) 
Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflower'd, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes   faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy  winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awaken'd  flowers. 

All  that  ever  was. 
Joyous  ;ind  clear  and  fresh, — thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 
I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 

Match'd  with  thine,  would  be  all  " 


But  an  emi>ty  vaunt — ■ 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden   want. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  of  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know ; 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow ; 
The  world  should  listen  then  as  I  am  listening  now ! 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

THE  DAY  IN  JUNE 
(From  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal) 
For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay. 

Bubbles  we  buy,  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking : 
'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 
And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
.'\nd,  groping  blindly   above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

TOirilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 
The  ccnvslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
.And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  hai>py  creature's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, — 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

A  SEA  DIRGE— 8B 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies. 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange; 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

Ding,  dong, 
Hark !  now  I  hear  them — Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Sh.'KKESPE.^RE. 
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SCHWARZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS 

IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  COLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 


JEWELERS 


FOR  THE 


Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


349  Words  a  Minute  in 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

Nathan  Behrin  smashes  his  own  record  of  322  words  a 
minute  and  also  wins  NEW  YORK  STATE  CHAMPION- 
SHIP at  speeds  of  230  and  300  words  a  minute.  This 
contest   was   open   to   writers    of  all    systems. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    CHAMPIONSHIP 
250  and  300  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes 


NAME 

SYSTEM 

ACCURACY 

Nathan    Behrin 
John   F.    Daly 

Pitman 
Pitman 

99.64% 
98.44% 

TWO     MINUTE 

CONTEST 

350  words  a 

minute 

NAME 

SYSTEM 

ERRORS 

Nathan   Behrin 
John   F.    Daly 

Pitman 
Pitman 

3 
3 

325  words  a 

minute 

NAME 

SYSTEM 

ERRORS 

Nathan    Behrin 
Neale    Ransom 

Pitman 
Pitman 

2 
8 

Pitman  shorthand  is  used  by  all  Congressional  and  more 
than  90';  of  all  court  reporters.  It  is  taught  in  over  93',y 
of  the  public   schools   of  New  York. 

Send  for  copy  of  "Pitman's  Shorthand  in  One  Hour"  and 
particulars    of    a    free    correspondence    course    for    teachers. 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Boys'  &  Girls'  Readers 

FOR  SILENT  AND 
ORAL  READING 

By  Emma  Miller  Bolenius 

Autiior    of     "Teaching     Literature     in     the 

Grammar  Grades  and  High   School,"   "The 

Teaching     of     Oral     English,"     "Everyday 

English    Composition." 

A  SERIES  of  basal  readers  for  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth   Grades. 

In  the  Teachers'  Manual  there  is  help  so  concrete  that 
even  inexpcrienceil   teachers  will  secure   results. 

In  tlic  three  Readers  lor  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  there 
is  full  study  equipment  with  each  article,  story,  or  poem. 

The  editor  has  succeeded  in  bringing  her  own  personal 
touch  into  this  study  equipment.  She  makes  reading  a  de- 
light  for  both  pupil  and   teacher. 

The  organization  and  balance  of  the  series  render  it 
splendidly  adapted   for   basal   use. 

A  number  of  authors  not  available  in  other  readers  have 
been  secured  for  these  books. 

Progressive  teachers  eager  to  vitaHze  their  reading  will 
welcome  this  series. 

Four  major  objects  of  the  Bolenius  Readers  are: 

To  direct  silent  reading 

To  motivate  oral  reading 

To  develop  the  reading  habit  in  children 

To  broaden  the  child's  outlook  on  life 
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World    War   and    other   miniature   Decorations 
Patent   Flexible   Military   Service   Ribbon   Bars 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 


15  JOHN  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Manufacturing  Specialty 
Jewelers 

Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society  Pins,  Rings 
and  Keys,  Medals,  Prize  and  Loving  Cups, 
Plaques  and  Trophies,  etc.      Lodge 
Jewels,  Charms,  Emblems,  But- 
tons, etc.     Made  to  order 
and  carried  in  stock. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  PER- 
TAINING TO  SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK 
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VIRGINIA 

has  recently  adopted  for  basal  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 


THE  FRYE-ATWOOD  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

BOOK  ONE  BOOK  TWO 

These  two  books  are^  in  turn^ 
available  in  two  parts 


GINN  AND  COMPANY    70  Fifth  Avenue    NEW  YORK 


NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

ADDED  TO  THE   NEW   YORK   LIST  FOR   1923 

McMURRY  &  PARKINS:    GEOGRAPHIES 

A  new  series  of  geographies — new  maps — new  illustrations.  Based  on  modern  methods  of  teaching.  Closely 
organized  on  the  Project  plan.  Easy  to  teach.  They  make  the  geography  hour  intensely  interesting  to  teachers 
and  pupils.      These  Geographies  Teach  Pupils  to  Think. 


WILSON:   EVERYDAY  MANNERS- 


Teaches   correct   manners   and   conduct   for  every   possible  occasion.   Its  unique  illustrations  and   half  humorous 
style  drive  home  a  point   without  ofTending.     Reviewers  say,   "By   far  the   best  book   on  manners." 


O'SHEA  &  KELLOGG:  EVERYDAY  HEALTH 


This   new   two-book  health   series  presents   hygiene  attractively.     Text  and  illustrations  unite  to  develop  correct 
health   habits. 


WINSLOW:   ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Treats  of  Book  and  Paper-Making,  Pottery,  Cement  and    Concrete,    Textiles,    Copper,    Iron,    Steel,    Soap,    Glass, 
etc.      Profusely   illustrated. 


BENEZET:   YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

This   history    of   the   war   was   written    for   pupils    who  were  not  old  enougli   in    1914-17  to  know  what  the  war 
was  about.     Its  object  is  to  promote  permanent  peace. 


JUVENILE  HEALTH  BOOKS 


Health   pamphlets   for  younger  pupils,  attractively  illustrated. 


LISTER-MYERS:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PENMANSHIP  SCALE 

The    uniform    standard    for    measuring   results    in    penmanship. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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NOTEWORTHY  TEXT  BOOKS 

The  Ideal  History  Course 

Corney  and  Dorland's  Great  Deeds  of  Great  Men  4B 

Everett  Barnes's  Short  American  History  by  Grades 

Revised  Edition                                  Part  I  5A,   58 

Revised  Edition                                  Part  II  6A,   6B 
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The  teeth  of  every  oirl  and  boy  deserve 
a  fair  show.  Modern  educators  and 
scientists  have  shown  that  proper  care 
of  children's  teeth  builds  eager,  active 
minds  and  sturdy  bodies.* 
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chemicals  and  strong  drugs  which  may  injure 
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after  meals  and  at  bedtime. 
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Because  of  its  delicious  taste,  children  use  it 
regularly  and  willingly. 
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•Actual  tests  conducted  for  five  years 
in  public  schools  at  Bridgeport. 
Coon.,  show  that  proper  care  of 
school  children's  teeth  reduced  back- 
wardness among  pupils  by  fifty  peP 
cent. 
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lA 


Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 

Come  hop,  hop,  hop ; 
So  I  cried  "Little  bird, 

Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop?" 
And  was  going  to  the  window 

To  say,  "How  do  you  do?" 
But  he  shook  his  little  tail. 

And  far  away  he  flew. 


Growing  in  the  vale 

By  the  uplands  hilly, 
Growing  straight  and  frail, 

Lady  Daffadowndilly. 

In  a  golden  crown. 
And  a  scant  green  gown 

While    the    spring  blows    chilly, 
Lady  Daffadown, 

Sweet  Daffadowndilly. 


W^rens  and  robins  in  the  hedge, 

Wrens  and  robins  here  and  there  : 
Building,  perching,  pecking,  fluttering. 
Everywhere ! 

OVER    IN    THE    MEADOW— lA 
Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun, 
Lived  an  old  mother-toad 

And  her  little  toadie  one. 
"Wink  I"  said  the  mother ; 

"1  wink,"  said  the  one; 
So  she  winked  and  she  blinked 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

Where  the  stream  runs  blue. 
Lived  an  old  mother-fish 

And  her  little  fishes,  two ; 
"Swim!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  swim,"  said  the  two ; 
So  they  swam  and  they  leaped 

Where  the  stream  runs  blue. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
Lived  a  mother  blue-bird 

And  her  little  birdies  three. 
"Sing!"  said  the  mother: 

"We  sing,"  said  the  three ; 
So  they  sang  and  were  glad 

In  the  hole  in  the  tree. 


Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 
Lived  a  mother-muskrat 

And  her  little  ratties  four. 
"Dive!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  dive,"  said  the  four; 
So  they  dived  and  they  burrowed 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  snug  beehive, 
Lived  a  mother  honey-bee 

And  her  little  honeys  five. 
"Buzz!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  buzz,"  said  the  five; 
So  they  buzzed  and  tliev  hummed 

In  the  snug  beehive. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  nest  built  of  sticks, 
Lived  a  black  mother-crow 

And  her  little  crows,  six. 
"Caw!"  said  the  mother; 

"^\'e  caw,"  said  the  six ; 
So  they  cawed  and  they  called 

In  their  nest  built  of  sticks. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

\\'here  the  grass  is  even. 
Lived  a  gay  mother-cricket 

And  her  little  crickets,  seven ; 
"Chirp!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  chirp,"  said  the  seven  ; 
So  they  chirped  cheery  notes 

In  the  grass  soft  and  even. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

By  the  mossy  gate, 
Lived  a  brown  mother-lizard 

And  her  little  lizards,  eight. 
"Bask  !"  said  the  mother  ; 

"We  bask,"  said  the  eight ; 
So  they  basked  in  the  sun 

On  the  old  mossy  g^te. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

Where  the  clear  pools  shine. 
Lived  a  green  mother-frog 

And  her  little  froggies,  nine. 
"Croak!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  creak,"  said  the  nine; 
So  they  croaked  and  they  splashed 

Where  the  clear  pools  shine. 


Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  sly  little  den. 
Lived  a  gray  mother-spider 

And  her  little  spiders,  ten. 
"Spin!"  said  the  mother; 

"VVe  spin,"  said  the  ten; 
So  they  spun  lace  webs 

In  their  sly  little  den. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  the  soft  summer  even. 
Lived  a  mother-firefly 

And  her  little  flies,  eleven. 
"Shine!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  shine,"  said  the  eleven ; 
So  they  shone  like  stars 

In  the  soft  summer  even. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

Where  the  men  dig  and  delve, 
Lived  a  wise  mother-ant 

And  her  little  anties,  twelve. 

"Toil !"  said  the  mother ; 

"VVe  toil,"  said  the  twelve;  i 

I 
So  they  toiled,  and  were  wise,  ! 

Where  the  men  dig  and  delve. 

Olive  A.  Wadsworth. 

THEY    DIDN'T    THINK— lA 

Once  there  was  a  robin  lived  outside  the 

door, 
Who  wanted  to  go  inside  and  hop  upon 

the  floor. 
"Ho,   no,"   said   the   mother,   "you   must 

stay  with  me ; 
Little  birds  are  safest  sitting  in  a  tree." 
"I  don"t  care,"  said  Robin,  and  gave  his 

tail  a  fling, 
"I  don't  think  the  old  folks  know  quite 

everything." 
Down    he    flew,    and    Kitty    seized    him, 

before  he'd  time  to  blink. 
"Oh,"  he  cried,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  didn't 

think." 


Once  a  trap  was  baited 

With  a  piece  of  cheese; 
It  tickled  so  a  little  mouse 

It  almost  made  him  sneeze ; 
An  old  rat  said,  "There's  danger. 

Be  careful  where  you  go  !" 
"Nonsense !"  said  the  other, 

"I  don't  think  you  know !" 


!l 
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So  he  walked  in  boldlv — 

Nobody  in  sight ; 
First  he  took  a  nibble, 

Then  he  took  a  bite ; 
Close  the  trap  together 

Snapped  as  quick  as  wink, 
Catching  mousey  fast  there, 

"Cause  he  didn't  think. 

Once  a  little  turkey, 

]"ond  of  her  own  way. 
Wouldn't  ask  the  old  ones 

Where  to  go  or  stay  ; 
She  said,  "I'm  not  a  baby. 

Here  I  am  half-grown ; 
Surely,  T  am  big  enough 

To  run  about  alone  !" 
Off  she  went,  but  somebody 

Hiding  saw  her  pass  : 
Soon  like  snow  her  feathers 

Covered  all  the  grass. 
So  she  made  a  supper 

For  a  sly  young  mink, 
'Cause  she  was  so  headstrong 

That  she  wouldn't  think. 

Now  my  little  children,  you  who  read  this  song. 
Don't  you  see  what  trouble  comes  of  thinking  wrong? 
And  can't  you  take  a  warning  from  their  dreadful  fate 
Who  began  their  thinking  when  it  was  too  late? 
Don't   think   there's   always    safety    where   no   danger   shows, 
Don't  suppose  you   know  more  than  anybody  knows ; 
But  when  you're  warned  of  ruin,  pause  upon  the  brink, 
And  don't  go  under  headlong,   'cause  you  didn't  think. 

Cary. 

SUPPOSE— lA 

How   dreary   would  the  meadows  be 

In  the  pleasant  summer  light. 
Suppose   there  wasn't  a  bird  to  sing; 

And   suppose  the   grass   was   white ! 

And  dreary   would  the   garden   be. 

With   all   its  flowery  trees. 
Suppose  there  were  no  butterflies, 

And   suppose  there  were  no  bees. 

And  what  would  all  the  beauty  be, 

And  what  the  song  that  cheers. 
Suppose  we   hadn't   any  eyes. 

And  suppose  we  hadn't  ears? 

For  though  the  grass  were  gay  and  green. 

And  song-birds   filled  the  glen. 
And   the   air    were    purple    with   butterflies, 

What  good  would  they  do  us  then? 

Ah,   think   of  it,   my   little    friends ; 

And   when   some   pleasure  flies. 
Why,  let  it  go,  and  still  be  glad 

That  you  have  your  ears  and  eyes. 

Cary. 


TOM    THUMB'S    ALPHABET— lA 

A  was  an  Archer,  who  shot  at  a  frog; 

B  was  a  Butcher,  who  had  a  great  dog; 

C  was  a  Captain,  all  covered  with  lace; 

D  was  a  Drunkard,  and  had  a  red  face ; 

E  was  an  Esquire,  with  pride  on  his  brow  : 

F  was  a  Farmer,  and  followed  the  plow ; 

G  was  a  Gamester,  who  had  but  ill  luck  ; 

H  was  a  Hunter,  who  hunted  a  buck ; 

I  was  an  Innkeeper,  who  loved  to  roam ; 

J  was  a  Joiner,  who  built  up  a  home; 

K  was  a  King,  so  mighty  and  grand; 

L  was  a  Lady,  who  had  a  white  hand ; 

M  was  a  Miser,  and  hoarded  his  gold; 

N  was  a  Nobleman,  gallant  and  bold ; 

O  was  an  Oysterman,  who  went  about  town ; 

P  was  a  Parson,  who  wore  a  black  gown ; 

O  was  a  Quack,  with  a  wonderful  pill ; 

R  was  a  Robber,  who  wasted  his  skill ; 

S  was  a  Sailor,  who  spent  all  he  got ; 

T  was  a  Tinker,  who  mended  a  jxjt ; 

U  was  a  Usurer,  a  miserable  elf ; 

V  was  a  Vintner,  who  drank  all  himself ; 
W  was  a  Watchman,  who  guarded  the  door; 
X  was  Expensive,  and  so  became  poor ; 

Y  was'a  Youth,  that  did  not  love  school; 
Z  was  a  Zany,  a  poor  harmless  fool. 

CRADLE    SONG— lA 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep ! 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree. 
And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  thee. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ' 
The  great  stars  are  the  sheep, 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess, 
The  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

A    NURSERY    SONG— IB 

Oh,  Peterkin  Pout  and  Gregory  Grout 

Are  two  little  goblins  black. 
Full  oft  from  my  house  I've  driven  them  out, 

But  somehow  they  still  come  back. 

They  clamber  uj)  to  the  baby's  mouth, 

7\nd  pull  the  corners  down ; 
They  perch  aloft  on  the  baby's  brow. 

And  twist  it  into  a  frown. 

Chorus  : 
And  one  says  "Must!"  and  t'other  says  "Can't!" 
And  one  says  "Shall !"  and  t'other  says  "Shan't !" 
Oh.  Peterkin  Pout  and  Gregory  Grout, 
I  pray  you  now  frfim  my  house  keep  out ! 

Rut  Samuel  Smile  and  Lemuel  Laugh 

Are  two  little  fairies  bright ; 
They're  always  ready  for  fun  and  chaft', 
And  sunshine  is  their  delight. 
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And  when  they  creep  into  Baby's  eyes, 

Why  there  the  sunbeams  are ; 
And  when  they  peep  through  her  rosy  Hps, 

Her  laughter  rings  near  and  far. 

Chorus  : 
And  one  says  "Please!"  and  t'other  says  "Do!" 
And  both  together  say  "I  love  you !" 
So,  Lemuel  Laugh  and  Samuel  Smile, 
Come  in,  my  dears,  and  tarry  awhile ! 

Laura  E.  Richards  [1850]. 

JOHNNY-CAKE— IB 
By  Lear 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, 
and  a  little  bo}'.  One  morning  the  old  woman  made  a  Johnny- 
cake,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  to  bake. 

"You  watch  the  Johnny-cake  while  your  father  and  I  go 
out  to  work  in  the  garden,"  she  said.  So  the  old  man  and 
the  old  woman  went  out  and  began  to  hoe  potatoes,  and  left  the 
little  boy  to  tend  the  oven.  But  he  didn't  watch  it  all  the  time 
and  all  of  a  sudden  he  heard  a  noise,  and  he  looked  up  and  the 
oven  door  popped  open,  and  out  of  the  oven  jumped  Johnny- 
cake,  and  went  rolling  end  over  end,  toward  the  open  door  of 
the  house.  The  little  boy  ran  to  shut  the  door,  but  Johnny-cake 
was  too  quick  for  him  and  rolled  through  the  door,  down  the 
steps,  and  out  into  the  road  long  before  the  little  boy  could 
catch  him.  The  little  boy  ran  after  him  as  fast  as  he  could, 
clip  it,  crying  out  to  his  father  and  mother,  who  heard  the 
uproar  and  threw  down  their  hoes  and  gave  chase,  too.  But 
Johnny-cake  outran  all  three  a  long  way,  and  was  soon  out  of 
breath,  and  sat  down  on  a  bank  to  rest. 

On  went  Johnny-cake  and  by  and  by  he  came  to  two  well 
diggers,  who  looked  up  from  their  work  and  called  out: 
"Where  are  your  going.  Johnny-cake?" 

He  said,  "I've  outrun  an  old  man,  and  an  old  woman,  and 
a  little  boy,  and  I  can  outrun  you,  too-o-o !" 

"Ye  can,  can  ye  ?  We'll  see  about  that,  and  they  threw  down 
their  picks  and  ran  after  him,  but  couldn't  catch  up  with  him, 
and  soon  they  had  to  sit  down  by  the  roadside  to  rest. 

On  ran  Johnny-cake,  and  by  and  by  he  came  to  two  ditch- 
diggers,  who  were  digging  a  ditch.  "Where  ye  going,  Johnny- 
cake?"  said  they.  He  said,  "I've  outrun  an  old  man,  and  an 
old  woman,  and  a  little  boy  and  two  well  diggers,  and  I  can 
outnm  you,  too-o-o !" 

"Ye  can,  can  ye?  \\^e'll  see  about  that!"  said  they,  and  they 
threw  down  their  spades  and  ran  after  him,  too.  But  Johnny- 
cake  soon  outstripped  them  also,  and,  seeing  they  could  never 
catch  him,  they  gave  up  the  chase  and  sat  down  to  rest.  On 
went  Johnny-cake  and  by  and  by  he  came  to  a  bear.  The  bear 
said:     "\^'here  are  ye  going,  Johnny-cake?'' 

He  said,  "I've  outrun  an  old  man,  and  an  old  woman,  and  a 
little  boy,  and  two  well-diggers,  and  two  ditch-diggers,  and  I 
can  outrun  you,  too-o-o!" 

"Ye  can,  can  ye  ?"  growled  the  bear.  "We'll  see  about  that !" 
and  trotted  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  after  Johnny- 
cake,  who  never  stopped  to  look  behind  him.  Before  long  the 
bear  was  left  so  far  behind  that  he  saw  he  might  as  well  give  up 
the  hunt  first  as  last,  so  he  stretched  himself  out  by  the  roadside 
to  re.st. 


On  went  Johnny-cake,  and  by  and  by  he  came  to  a  wolf. 
The  wolf  said,  "Where  ye  going,  Johnny-cake?" 

He  said,  "I've  outrun  an  old  man,  and  an  old  woman,  and  a 
little  boy,  and  two  well  diggers,  and  two  ditch  diggers,  and  a 
bear,  and  I  can  outrun  you,  too-o-o !" 

"Ye  can,  can  ye?"  snarled  the  wolf.  "We'll  see  about  that!" 
And  he  set  into  a  gallop  after  Johnny-cake,  who  went  on  and 
on  so  fast  that  the  wolf  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  over- 
taking him,  and  he,  too,  lay  down  to  rest. 

On  went  Johnny-cake,  and  by  and  by  he  came  to  a  fox  that 
lay  quietly  in  a  corner  of  a  fence.  The  fox  called  out  in  a 
sharp  voice,  but  without  getting  up:  "Where  ye  going.  Johnny- 
cake?" 

He  said,  "I've  outrun  an  old  man,  a  little  boy,  and  two  well 
diggers,  and  two  ditch  diggers,  a  bear  and  a  wolf,  and  I  can 
outrun  you,  too-o-o!" 

The  fox  said,  "I  can't  quite  hear  you,  Johnny-cake.  Won't 
you  come  a  little  closer?''  turning  his  head  a  little  to  one  side. 

Johnny-cake  stopped  his  race  for  the  first  time,  and  went  a 
little  closer,  and  called  out  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "I've  outrun 
an  old  man,  and  an  old  woman,  and  a  little  boy,  and  two  well 
diggers,  and  two  ditch-diggers,  and  a  bear,  and  a  wolf,  and  I 
can  outrun  you,  too-o-o!" 

"Can't  quite  hear  you;  won't  you  come  a  little  closer?"  said 
the  fox  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  he  stretched  out  his  neck  toward 
Johnny-cake  and  put  one  paw  behind  his  ear. 

Johnny-cake  came  up  close,  and,  leaning  toward  the  fox, 
screamed  out :  "I've  outrun  an  old  man,  an  old  woman,  a  little 
boy,  and  two  well  diggers,  and  two  ditch  diggers,  and  a  bear 
and  a  wolf,  and  I  can  outrun  you  too-o-o !" 

"You  can,  can  you  ?''  yelped  the  fox,  and  he  snapped  up  the 
Johnny-cake  in  his  sharp  teeth  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Tales  of  Laughter- — Wiggin. 

THE    ENGLISH    SPARROW— IB 

So  dainty  in  plumage  and  hue, 

A  study  in  grey  and  in  brown, 
How  little,  how  little  we  knew 

The  pest  he  would  prove  to  the  town ! 

From  dawn  until  daylight  grows  dim. 

Perpetual  chatter  and  scold. 
No  winter  migration  for  him, 

Not  even  afraid  of  the  cold ! 

Scarce  a  song-bird  he  fails  to  molest. 

Belligerent,  meddlesome  thing ! 
Wherever  he  goes  as  a  guest 

He  is  sure  to  remain  as  a  King. 

Yet,  from  tip  of  his  tail  to  his  beak, 

I  like' him,  the  sociable  elf. 
The  reason  is  needless  to  seek — 

Because  I'm  a  gossip  myself. 

Mary  Isabella  Forsyth. 

A   HAPPY   CHILD— IB 

My  house  is  red — a  little  house ; 

A  happy  child  am  I, 
I  laugh  and  play  the  live-long  day, 

I  hardly  ever  cry. 
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I  have  a  tree,  a  green,  green  tree, 

To  shade  me  from  the  sun, 
And  under  it  I  often  sit 

When  all  my  work  is  done. 

My  little  basket  I  will  take, 

And  trip  into  the  town ; 
When  next  I'm  there  I'll  buy  some  cake. 

And  spend  my  bright  half  crown 

FOOT    SOLDIERS— IB 

'Tis  all  the  way  to  Toe-town, 

Beyond  the  Knee-high  hill, 
Tliat  Baby  has  to  travel  down 

To  see  the  soldiers  drill. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  a  row — 

A  captain  and  his  men — 
And  on  the  other  side,  you  know. 

Are  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

John  Banister  Tabb.  [1845-1909] 

ENGLISH    lA-lB.     DEVELOPING    A    VOCABULARY 

In  developing  the  use  of  a  vocabulary  in  lA — IB,  construct 
for  the  class  little  statements  or  commands  for  the  children  to 
read  silently  fronj  the  blackboard  or  from  oak  tag  charts.  They 
read,  then  follow  request. 

1.  Walk  to  the  right. 

2.  Walk  to  the  left. 

3.  Point  right. 

4.  Point  left. 

5.  Hold  up  my  left  hand. 

6.  Hold  up  my  right  hand. 

7.  Same  for  sentences  with  down,  up. 

8.  Same  for  sentences  with  boy,  girl. 

9.  Same  for  sencences  containing  right,  wrong. 

10.  Same  for  sentences  containing  good,  bad. 

11.  Same  for  sentences  containing  far,  near. 

12.  Same  for  sentences  containing  many,  few. 

13.  Draw  a  line;  two  lines,  etc. 

14.  Rub  out  line;  two  lines,  etc. 

15.  Sentences  with  push,  pull. 

16.  Sentences  with  dirty,  clean. 

17.  Sentences  with  strong,  weak. 

18.  Sentences  with  day,  night. 

19.  Write  20;  print  yes. 

ENGLISH.     lA-lB.     PHONIC    DRILL 

1 
Sliort  0. — Drill:     Cot,  dot,  got,  hot,  lot.  not,  pot,  rot,  blot, 
plot,  slot,  spot,  cock,  dock,  lock,  mock,  sock,  block,  clock,  flock, 
frock,  shock,  stock,  pocket,  hop,  lop,  mop,  pop.  top,  chop,  crop, 
drop,   flop,   shop,   slop,   stop. 

2 

Short  w. — Drill:  Up,  cup,  pup,  sup,  scup,  but,  cut,  hut,  nut, 
rut,  sTrut,  smut,  bun,  dun,  fun,  gun,  nun,  pun,  run,  sun,  shun, 
spun,  duck,  luck,  muck,  suck,  tuck,  cluck,  pluck,  struck,  truck, 
cuff,  IniflF,  puff,  bluff. 

3 

Short  y. — Short  y  is  more  easily  taught  if  presented  first  as  a 


tennination,  giving  the  noun  and  then  the  adjective  formed 
from  it,  as :  Greed,  greedy,  sand,  sandy,  stick,  sticky,  hand, 
handy,  show,  showy,  sleep,  sleepy,  wind,  windy,  grass,  grassy, 
curl,  curly. 

4 

y  with  the  sound  of  i. 

Drill:     My,  by,  buy,  rye,  lye,  sly,  dye,  shy,  why,  cry,  fry, 
pry,  spy,  sty,  sky,  dry,  fly,  try. 


Termination  ing. 

Drill:  Fish  ing,  look  ing,  stock  ing,  blow  ing,  flow  ing, 
grow  ing,  snow  ing,  eat  ing,  help  ing,  fly  ing,  go  ing,  sing  ing, 
play  ing,  fall  ing,  ring  ing,  bring  ing,  fling  ing,  spy  ing, 
pray  ing,  sweep  ing,  creep  ing.  greet  ing,  flee  ing,  glow  ing. 

6 
Termination  ed :     Kill,  killed;  call,  called;  fill,  filled;  climb, 
climbed;    name,    named;    roll,    rolled;    show,    showed;    play, 
played ;  snarl,  snarled. 

7 
Termination  ed  (ed=t). — Chase,  chased;  peep,  peeped;  like, 
liked;    choke,    choked;    stamp,    stamped;    scratch,    scratched; 
talk,  talked ;  lick,  licked ;  pick,  picked. 


A  STORY  TO  TELL  TO  THE  CHILDREN 

Just  a  httle  while  ago  a  little  boy  in  the  IB  Grade  and  his 
sister  Mary  in  the  Kindergarten  class,  saw  a  white  and  gray 
pigeon.  It  was  flying  up  in  the  air  over  the  roofs.  Then  it 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  house.  Arthur  and  Mary  were  sitting 
on  the  stoop  eating  peanuts.  The  pigeon  flew  down  to  the  street 
and  came  near  the  little  children. 

At  first  it  was  afraid  to  come  too  near.  Arthur  threw  a 
little  piece  of  bread  to  the  pigeon.  He  refused  it.  He  then 
threw  a  peanut.  He  flew  away  with  it  to  his  coop  on  the  roof 
of  a  house  near  by. 

Soon  he  came  back  with  two  other  pigeons.  They  were  very 
hungry.  Arthur  and  Mary  fed  them.  Then  the  birds  flew 
away,  cooing  and  thanking  the  children.  Do  you  think  they 
came  back  the  next  day  to  be  fed  ?  Are  there  any  pigeons  on 
your  block  ? 


Teaching  the  Use  of  An. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  sentences  with  stories  about  an  apple, 
an  aunt,  an  arm,  an  answer,  an  avenue,  an  ear,  an  tgg,  an  ex- 
ample, an  envelope,  an  errand,  an  inch,  an  Indian,  an  island,  an 
ice  cream  cone,  an  oven,  an  oar,  an  orange,  an  opening,  an 
odor,  an  onion,  an  umbrella,  an  up  stroke,  an  uncle,  an  under 
stroke,  an  unspoken  word,  an  upper  seat. 

Then  the  teacher  should  ask  the  pupil  to  make  up  stories  like 
the  teacher's. 

OBEDIENCE— 2A 

If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing. 

And  mean  to  do  it  really ; 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves ; 

Do  it  fully,  freely ! 

Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,  weak,  unsteady ; 
All  obedience  worth  the  name. 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 
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TOM  THUMB 

{Continued  from  May,  1923) 
CHAPTER  III 
Inside   A   Cow. 

Poor  Tom  Thumb !  his  troubles  were  only  begun.  The  cook 
got  up  early  to  feed  the  cows.  She  went  straight  to  the  hay- 
loft and  carried  away  a  large  bundle  of  hay  with  the  little 
man  in  it  fast  asleep.  He  slept  on  and  did  not  wake  till  he 
found  himself  in  the  mouth  of  a  cow.  She  had  taken  him 
up  with  a  mouthful  of  hay. 

"Dear  me,"  said  he,  "how  did  I  manage  to  tumble  into  the 
mill?"  But  he  soon  found  out  where  he  really  was,  and  he  had 
to  keepi  all  his  wits  about  him  or  he  would  have  fallen  in  the 
cow's  teeth  and  then  he  would  have  been  crushed  to  death. 

At  last  he  went  down  into  her  stomach.  "It  is  rather  dark 
here,"  said  he;  they  forgot  to  build  windows  in  this  room  to 
let  the  sun  in ;  a  candle  would  be  no  bad  thing."  Thus  he 
made  the  best  of  his  bad  luck,  but  he  did  nut  like  his  resting  place 
at  all.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  more  and  more  hay  was 
coming  down,  and  there  was  less  and  less  room  to  turn  round 
in.     At  last  he  called  out  as  loud  as  he  could : 

"Don't  bring  me  any  more  hay !  Don't  bring  me  any  more 
hay !" 

The  cook  just  happened  to  be  milking  the  cow.  She  heard 
someone  speak,  but  she  saw  nobody.  Yet  she  was  sure  it  was 
the  same  voice  she  had  heard  in  the  night.  It  put  her  in  such 
a  fright  that  she  fell  off  her  stool  and  upset  her  milkpail.  She 
ran  off  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  farmer,  and  said : 

"Sir,  sir,  the  cow  is  talking."     But  the  farmer  said: 

"Woman,  thou  art  surely  mad."  Still,  he  went  with  her 
into  the  cow  house  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Just  as  they 
went  in  Tom  cried  out  again : 

"Don't  bring  me  any  more  hay !  Don't  bring  me  any  more 
hav !"  Then  the  farmer  was  in  a  fright,  he  was  sure  the  cow 
must  be  mad.  So  he  gave  orders  to  have  her  killed  at  once. 
The  cow  was  killed,  and  the  stomach  with  Tom  in  it  was 
thrown  into  the  barnyard. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Safe  at  Home  Again. 

Tom  set  himself  to  work  to  get  out,  and  that  was  not  a  very 
easy  task.  But  at  last,  just  as  he  made  room  to  get  his  head 
out,  a  new  ill  befell  him.  A  hungi7  wolf  was  prowling  about, 
and  at  that  moment  seized  the  stomach  with  Tom  in  it  and 
swallowed  it.  Oft'  he  ran,  but  Tom  was  not  cast  down.  He 
began  to  chat  with  the  wolf,  and  called  out: 

"My  good  friend,  I  can  show  you  a  famous  treat." 

"Where  is  that?" 

"In  the  house  near  the  wood.  You  can  crawl  into  the  drain 
into  the  kitchen,  and  there  you  will  find  cakes,  ham,  beef  and 
e\erything  that  is  nice."  Now  this  was  the  house  where  Tom 
Thumb  lived.  The  wolf  did  not  need  to  be  asked  twice.  That 
very  night  he  went  to  the  house,  then  crawled  through  the 
drain  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  he  ate  and  drank  to  his  heart's 
content. 


After  a  while  he  had  eaten  so  much  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
away.  But  now  he  could  not  squeeze  through  the  drain.  This 
was  just  what  Tom  had  thought  of,  and  the  little  chap  set  up 
a  great  shout. 

"Will  you  be  c^uiet?"  said  the  Wolf.  "You  will  wake  every- 
body in  the  house."  "What  is  that  to  me?"  said  the  little  man. 
"You  have  had  your  frolic ;  now  I  have  a  mind  to  be  merry 
myself,''  and  he  again  began  to  sing  and  shout  as  loud  as  he 
could. 

The  woodman  and  his  wife  were  awakened  by  the  noise,  and 
peeped  through  a  crack  into  the  kitchen.  When  they  saw  a 
wolf  there,  you  may  be  sure  they  were  in  a  great  fright.  The 
woodman  ran  for  his  axe,  and  gave  his  wife  a  scythe.  "Now, 
do  you  stay  behind,"  said  the  woodman.  "When  I  have 
knocked  the  wolf  on  the  head,  you  run  at  him  with  the  scythe." 
Tom  heard  all  this  and  said,  "Father!  father!  I  am  here.  The 
wolf  has  swallowed  me." 

"Now,  Heaven  be  praised !"  said  the  woodman.  "We  have 
found  our  dear  child  again  Do  not  use  the  scythe,  wife,  for 
vou  may  hurt  him."  Then  he  aimed  a  great  blow,  and  struck 
the  wolf  on  the  head  and  killed  him  at  once.  They  opened  him 
and  set  Tom  Thumb  free.  "Ah !"  said  his  father.  "What 
fears  we  have  had  for  you !" 

"Yes,  father,"  he  answered.  "I  have  traveled  all  over  the 
world  since  we  parted  and  now  I  am  very  glad  to  get  fresh  air 
again." 

"Why,  where  have  you  been?" 

"I  have  been  in  a  mousehole,  in  a  snailshell,  down  a  cow's 
throat,  and  inside  the  wolf  and  yet  I  am  here  again,  safe  and 
sound." 

"Well,  well,"  said  his  father.  "We  will  not  sell  you  again 
for  all  the  riches  in  the  world." 

So  they  hugged  and  kissed  their  dear  little  son,  and  gave 
him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  bought  him  new  clothes,  for 
his  old  ones  had  been  quite  spoiled  on  his  journey. 

THE    DOVE    AND    THE    ANT— 2A 

An  ant  fell  into  the  water  one  day. 

"Help!  Help!"  he  called.  "I  have  fallen  into  the  water.  I 
shall  drown.     Help!  Help!" 

A  dove  heard  the  ant's  call.     He  threw  a  leaf  into  the  water. 

"Here,  little  ant,''  he  said,  "get  up  on  the  leaf  and  ride  to  the 
land." 

The  ant  got  upon  the  leaf.    He  rode  to  land,  and  was  safe. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Dove,"  he  said.  "Some  day  I  nmy  help 
you." 

Not  long  after,  the  ant  saw  a  man  walking  along.  The  man 
had  a  big  gun.  He  was  looking  up  into  a  tree.  On  the  tree 
sat  the  dove.    The  dove  did  not  see  the  man  with  the  gun. 

"Ah,  what  a  fine  bird,''  said  the  man.    "I  will  shoot  him." 

The  ant  heard  the  man.     He  ran  up  and  bit  him  in  the  heel. 

"Oh,  my  heel!  my  heel!"  said  the  man. 

He  jumped  up  and  down.  The  gun  fell  to  the  gromid.  The 
dove  heard  the  noise  and  flew  away.  The  ant  was  glad  to  save 
the  life  of  his  friend. 
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2A 

Twenty  froggies  went  to  school, 
Down  beside  a  rushy  pool. 
Twenty  little  coats  of  green, 
Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 

"We  must  be  in  time,"  said  they, 
■"First  we  study,  then  we  play ; 
That  is  how  we  keep  the  rule, 
When  we  froggies  go  to  school." 

Master  Bull-frog,  brave  and  stern, 
Called  the  classes  in  their  turn, 
Taught  them  how  to  nobly  strive. 
Also  how  to  leap  and  dive. 

Taught  them  how  to  dodge  a  blow. 
From  the  sticks  that  bad  boys  throw. 
Twenty  froggies  grew  up  fast. 
Bull-frogs  they  became  at  last. 

Polished  in  a  high  degree, 
As  each  froggie  ought  to  be, 
Now  they  sit  on  their  logs. 
Teaching  other  little  frogs. 


George  Cooper. 


WHO    HAS    SEEN    THE    WIND?— 2A 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you  ; 
But  when  the  leaves  lie  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 


IF   EVER   I    SEE— 2A 

If  ever  I  see. 

On  bush  or  tree, 
Young  birds  in  their  pretty  nest, 

I  must  not,  in  play, 

Steal  the  birds  away, 
To  grieve  their  mother's  breast. 

My  mother,  I  know. 

Would  sorrow  so. 
Should  I  be  stolen  away ; 

So  I'll  speak  to  the  birds 

In  my  softest  words, 
Nor  hurt  them  in  my  play. 

And  when  they  can  fly 

In  the  bright  blue  sky, 
They'll  warble  a  song  to  me; 

And  then  if  I'm  sad 

It  will  make  me  glad 
To  think  they  are  happy  and  free. 

Lydia  Maria  Child. 

THE  WHITE  WATER-LILY— 2A 

Whence,  O  fragrant  form  of  light. 
Hast  thou  drifted  through  the  night. 
Swanlike,  to  a  leafy  nest, 
On  the  restless  waves,  at  rest? 

Art  thou  from  the  snowy  zone 
Of  the  mountain-summit  blown. 
Or  the  blossom  of  a  dream. 
Fashioned  in  the  foamy  stream  ? 


Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  -I ; 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads. 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


Nav ;  methinks  the  maiden  moon. 
When  the  daylight  came  too  soon, 
Fleeting  from  her  bath  to  hide. 
Left  her  garment  in  the  tide. 

John  Banister  Tabb. 


I    HAD    A    DOVE— 2A 

I  had  a  dove,  and  the  sweet  dove  died ; 

And  I  have  thought  it  died  of  grieving; 
O,  what  could  it  grieve  for?    Its  feet  were  tied 

With  a  silken  thread  of  my  own  hands'  weaving. 

Sweet  little  red  feet!  why  should  you  die — 
Why  would  you  leave  me,  sweet  bird!  why? 

You  lived  alone  in  the  forest  tree. 

Why,  pretty  thing !   would  you  not  live  with  me  ? 

I  kiss'd  you  oft  and  gave  you  white  peas ; 
Why  not  live  sweetly,  as  in  the  green  trees? 

To  UN  Keats. 


If    all    were    rain    and    never    sun. 
No  bow  could  span  the  hill ; 

If  all  were  sun  and  never  rain, 
There'd  be  no  rainbow  still. 


HOW    DOTH    THE    LITTLE    BUSY    BEE— 2A 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  shining  hour. 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 

From   every  opening   flower ! 

How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell ! 

How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax  [ 
And  labors  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  food  she  makes. 

In  works  of  labor  or  of  skill 

I  would  be  busy  too. 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play 

Let  my  first  years  he  past. 
That  I  may  give  for  every  day 

Some  good  account  at  last. 

Isaac  Watts. 
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RUMPELSTILTZKIN— 2B 

There  was  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  miller  who  had  a  very 
beautiful  daughter.  Now  it  happened  one  day  that  he  had  an 
audience  with  the  King,  and  in  order  to  appear  a  person  of 
some  importance  he  told  him  that  he  had  a  daughter  who  could 
spin  straw  into  gold.  "Now,  that's  a  talent  worth  having," 
said  the  King  to  the  miller;  "if  your  daughter  is  as  clever  as 
you  say,  bring  her  to  my  palace  tomorrow,  and  I'll  put  her  to 
the  test."  When  the  girl  was  brought  to  him  he  led  her  into 
a  room  full  of  straw,  gave  her  a  spinning-wheel  and  spindle, 
and  said:  "Now  set  to  work  and  spin  all  night  till  early  dawn, 
and  if  by  that  time  you  haven't  spun  the  straw  into  gold  you 
shall  die."  Then  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  left  her 
alone  inside. 

So  the  poor  miller's  daughter  sat  down  and  didn't  know  what 
in  the  world  she  was  to  do.  She  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  how 
to  spin  straw  into  gold,  and  became  at  last  so  miserable  that 
.she  began  to  cry.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  stepped 
a  tiny  little  man  and  said:  "Good  evening.  Miss  Miller-maid; 
why  are  you  crying  so  bitterly?"  "Oh!"  answered  the  girl,  "I 
have  to  spin  straw  into  gold,  and  haven't  a  notion  how  it's 
done."  "What  will  you  give  me  if  I  spin  it  for  you?"  asked 
the  manikin.  "My  necklace,"  replied  the  girl.  The  little  man 
took  the  necklace,  sat  himself  down  at  the  wheel,  and  whir, 
whir,  whir,  the  wheel  went  round  three  times,  and  the  bobbin 
was  full.  Then  he  put  on  another,  and  whir,  whir,  whir,  the 
wheel  went  round  three  times,  and  the  second,  too,  was  full ; 
and  so  it  went  on  till  the  morning,  when  all  the  straw  was 
spun  away,  and  all  the  bobbins  were  full  of  gold.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  rose  the  King  came,  and  when  he  perceived  the  gold 
he  was  astonished  and  delighted,  but  his  heart  only  lusted  more 
than  ever  after  the  precious  metal.  He  had  the  miller's  daugh- 
ter put  into  another  room  full  of  straw,  much  bigger  than  the 
first,  and  bade  her,  if  she  valued  her  life,  spin  it  all  into  gold 
before  the  following  morning.  The  girl  didn't  know  what  to 
do,  and  began  to  cry ;  then  the  door  opened  as  before,  and  the 
tiny  little  man  appeared  and  said :  "What'll  you  give  me  if  I 
spin  the  straw  into  gold  for  you?"  "The  ring  from  my  finger," 
answered  the  girl.  The  manikin  took  the  ring,  and  whir  !  round 
went  the  spinning  wheel  again,  and  when  morning  broke  he 
had  spun  all  the  straw  into  a  glittering  gold.  The  King  was 
pleased  beyond  measure  at  the  sight,  but  his  greed  for  gold  was 
still  not  satisfied,  and  he  liad  the  miller's  daughter  brought  into 
a  yet  bigger  room  full  of  straw,  and  said  :  "Vou  must  spin  all 
this  away  in  the  night ;  but  if  you  succeed  this  time  you  shall 
become  my  wife."  "She's  only  a  miller's  daughter,  it's  true," 
he  thought ;  "but  I  couldn't  find  a  richer  wife  if  I  were  to  search 
the  whole  world  over."  WHien  the  girl  was  alone  the  little  man 
appeared  for  the  third  time,  and  said :  "What'll  you  give  me 
if  I  spin  the  straw  for  you  once  again  ?"  "I've  nothing  more  to 
give,"  answered  the  girl.  "Then  promise  me  when  you  are 
Queen  to  give  me  your  first  child."  "Who  knows  what  mayn't 
happen  before  that?"  thought  the  miller's  daughter;  and  be- 
sides, she  saw  no  other  way  out  of  it,  so  she  promised  the 
manikin  what  he  demanded,  and  he  set  to  work  once  more  and 
spun  the  straw  into  gold.  When  the  King  came  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  found  everything  as  he  had  desired,  he  straightway 
made  her  his  wife,  and  the  miller's  daughter  became  a  queen. 

When  a  year  had  passed  a  beautiful  son  was  born  to  her, 
and  she  thought  no  more  of  the  little  man,  till  all  of  a  sudden 
one  day  he  stepped  into  her  room  and  said:  "Now  give  me 


what  you  promised."  The  Queen  was  in  a  great  state,  and 
offered  the  little  man  all  the  riches  in  her  kingdom  if  he  would 
only  leave  her  the  child.  But  the  manikin  said :  "No,  a  living 
creature  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  treasures  in  the  world." 
Then  the  Queen  began  to  cry  and  sob  so  bitterly  that  the  little 
man  was  sorry  for  her,  and  said :  "I'll  give  you  three  days  to 
guess  my  name,  and  if  you  find  it  out  in  that  time  you  may 
keep  your  child." 

Then  the  Queen  pondered  the  whole  night  over  all  the 
names  she  had  ever  heard,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  scour  the 
land,  and  to  pick  up  far  and  near  any  names  he  should  come 
across.  When  the  little  man  arrived  on  the  following  day  she 
began  with  Kasper,  Melchior,  I'.elshazzar,  and  all  the  other 
names  she  knew,  in  a  string,  but  at  each  one  the  manikin  called 
out :  "That's  not  my  name.''  The  next  day  she  sent  to  inquire 
the  names  of  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  a 
long  list  of  the  most  uncommon  and  extraordinary  for  the 
little  man  when  he  made  his  appearance.  "Is  your  name,  per- 
haps. Sheepshanks,  Cruickshanks,  Spindleshanks  ?"  but  he  al- 
ways replied :  "That's  not  my  name."  On  the  third  day  the 
messenger  returned  and  announced :  "I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  new  names,  but  as  I  came  upon  a  high  hill  round 
the  corner  of  the  wood,  where  the  foxes  and  hares  bid  each 
other  good  night,  I  saw  a  little  house,  and  in  front  of  the  house 
burned  a  fire,  and  round  the  fire  sprang  the  most  grotesque 
little  man,  hopping  on  one  leg  and  crying: 

Tomorrow  I  brew,  today  I  bake. 
And  then  the  child  away  I'll  take; 
For  little  deems  my  royal  dame 
That  Rumpelstiltzkin  is  my  name ! 
You  may  imagine  the  Queen's  delight  at  hearing  the  name, 
and   when  the  little  man   stepped   in   shortly   afterwards   and 
asked:  "Now,  my  lady  Queen,  what's  my  name?"  she  asked 
first:  "Is  your  name  Conrad?''  "No."    "Is  your  name  Harry?" 
"No.''     "Is   your   name,   perhaps,   Rumpelstiltzkin?"      "Some 
demon  has   told   you  that,   some   demon   has   told  you   that," 
screamed  the  little  man,  and  in  his  rage  drove  his  right  foot 
so  far  into  the  ground  that  it  sank  in  up  to  his  waist ;  then  in 
a  passion  he  seized  the  left  foot  with  both  hands  and  tore  him- 
self in  two. 


JACK   IN    THE    BEANSTALK 

{Continued  from  May,  1923) 

When  breakfast  was  over  he  said  to  the  giant :  "Now  I  will 
show  you  a  fine  trick.  I  can  cure  all  wounds  with  a  touch :  I 
could  cut  ofif  my  head  in  one  minute,  and  the  next  put  it  sound 
again  on  my  shoulders.  You  shall  see  an  example."  He  then 
took  hold  of  the  knife,  ripped  up  the  leather  bag,  and  all  the 
hasty-pudding  tumbled  out  upon  the  floor. 

"Ods  splutter  hur  nails !"  cried  the  Welsh  giant,  who  was 
ashamed  to  be  outdone  by  such  a  little  fellow  as  Jack,  "hur  can 
do  that  hurself"  ;  so  he  snatched  up  the  knife,  plunged  it  into  his 
own  stomach,  and  in  a  moment  dropped  down  dead. 

Jack,  having  hitherto  been  successful  in  all  his  undertakings, 
resolved  not  to  be  idle  in  future ;  he  therefore  furnished  himself 
with  a  horse,  a  cap  of  knowledge,  a  sword  of  sharpness,  shoes  of 
swiftness,' and  an  invisible  coat,  the  better  to  perform  the  won- 
derful enterprises  that  lay  before  him. 

He  travelled  over  high  hills,  and  on  the  third  day  he  came  to 
a  large  and  spacious  forest  through  which  his  road  lay.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  the  forest  when  he  beheld  a  monstrous  giant 
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dragging  along  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  a  handsome  knight 
and  his  lady.  Jack  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  tying  him  to 
an  oak  tree,  put  on  his  invisible  coat,  under  which  he  carried 
his  sword  of  sharpness. 

When  he  came  up  to  the  giant  he  made  several  strokes  at  him, 
but  could  not  reach  his  body,  but  wounded  his  thighs  in  several 
places ;  and  at  length  putting  both  hands  to  his  sword  and  aim- 
ing with  all  his  might,  he  cut  off  both  his  legs.  Then  Jack  set- 
ting his  foot  upon  his  neck,  plunged  his  sword  into  the  giant's 
body,  when  the  monster  gave  a  groan  and  expired. 

The  knight  and  his  lady  thanked  Jack  for  their  deliverance, 
and  invited  him  to  their  house,  to  receive  a  proper  reward  for 
his  services.  "No,"  said  Jack,  "I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  find  out 
this  monster's  habitation."  So  taking  the  knight's  directions,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  soon  after  came  in  sight  of  another  giant, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  block  of  timber  waiting  for  his  brother's 
return. 

Jack  alighted  from  his  horse',  and,  putting  on  his  invisible 
coat,  approached  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  giant's  head,  but  mis- 
sing his  aim  he  only  cut  off  his  nose.  On  this  the  giant  seized 
his  club  and  laid  about  him  most  unmercifully. 

"Nay,"  said  Jack,  "if  this  be  the  case  I'd  better  dispatch  you  !" 
so  jumping  upon  the  block,  he  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  when 
he  dropped  down  dead. 

Jack  then  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  travelled  over  hills 
and  dales,  till  arriving  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  he  knocked 


at  the  door  of  a  lonely  house,  when  an  old  man  let  him  in. 

When  Jack  was  seated  the  hermit  thus  addressed  him:  "My 
son,  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  an  enchanted  castle,  kept 
by  the  giant  Galligantus  and  a  vile  magician.  I  lament  the  fate 
of  a  duke's  daughter,  whom  they  seized  as  she  was  walking  in 
her  father's  garden,  and  brought  hither  transformed  into  a 
deer.'' 

Jack  promised  that  in  the  morning,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he 
would  break  the  enchantment ;  and  after  a  sound  sleep  he  rose 
early,  put  on  his  invisible  coat,  and  got  ready  for  the  attempt. 

When  he  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  he  saw  two 
fiery  griffins ;  but  he  passed  between  them  without  the  least  fear 
of  danger,  for  they  could  not  see  him  because  of  his  invisible 
coat.  On  the  castle  gate  he  found  a  golden  trumpet,  under 
which  were  written  these  lines  : — 

Whoever  can  this  trumpet  blow 
Shall  cause  the  giant's  overthrow. 

As  soon  as  Jack  had  read  this  he  seized  the  trumpet  and  blew 
a  shrill  blast,  which  made  the  gates  fly  open  and  the  very  castle 
itself  tremble. 


There  is  one  that  has  a  head  without  an  eye. 

And  there's  one  that  has  an  eye  without  a  head: 
You  may  find  the  answer  if  you  try ; 

And  when  all  is  said. 
Half  the  answer  hangs  upon  a  thread! 


THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF 
COCK  ROBIN— 2B 

Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 
"I,"  said  the  Sparrow, 
■'With  my  bow  and  arrow, 

I  killed  Cock  Robin." 

Who  saw  him  die? 

"I,"  said  the  Fly, 

"With  my  little  eye, 
I  saw  him  die." 

Who  caught  his  blood? 

"I,"  said  the  Fish, 

"With  my  little  dish, 
I  caught  his  blood." 

Who'll  make  his  shroud  ? 
"I,"  .said  the  Beetle, 
"With  my  thread  and  needle, 

I'll  make  his  shroud." 

Who'll  dig  his  grave? 

"I,"  said  the  Owl, 

"With  my  spade  and  trowel, 
I'll  dig  his  grave." 

Who'll  be  the  parson? 

"I,"  said  the  Rook, 

"With  my  little  book, 
I'll  be  the  parson." 


Who'll  be  the  clerk? 

"I,"  said  the  Lark, 

"I'll  Miy  amen  in  the  dark; 
I'll  be  the  clerk." 

^^'ho'll  be  chief  mourner? 
"I,"  said  the  Dove, 
"I  mourn  for  my  love  ; 

I'll  be  chief  mourner." 

Who'll  bear  the  torch  ? 
"1."  said  the  Linnet, 
"I'll  come  in  a  minute, 

I'll  hear  the  torch." 

Who'll  sing  his  dirge? 
"I,"  said  the  Thrush, 
"As  I  sing  in  the  bush, 

•I'll  sing  his  dirge." 

Who'll  bear  the  pall? 
"We,"  said  the  Wren, 
"Both  the  Cock  and  the  Hen; 

We'll  bear  the  pall." 

Who'll  carry  his  coffin? 

"I,"  said  the  Kite, 

"If  it  be  in  the  night, 
I'll  carry  his  coffin.". 

Who'll  toll  the  bell  ? 

"I,"  said  the  Bull, 

"Because  I  can  pull, 
I'll  toll  the  bell." 


All  the  birds  of  the  air 

Fell  to  sighing  and  sobbing, 

When  the  heard  the  bell  toll 
For  poor  Cock  Robin. 

Old  Nursery  Rhyme. 

TRY  AGAIN— 2B 

'Tis  a  lesson  you  should  heed. 

Try  again ; 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 

Try  again; 
Then  your  courage  should  appear, 
For  if  you  will  persevere. 
You  will  conquer,  never  fear; 

Try  again. 

Once  or  twice,  though  you  should  fail. 

Try  again ; 
If  you  would  at  last  prevail. 

Try  again ; 
If  we  strive,  'tis  no  disgrace 
Though  we  do  not  win  the  race; 
W'hat  should  we  do  in  that  case? 

Try  again. 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard. 

Try  again ; 
Time  will  bring  you  your  reward. 

Try  again ; 
All  that  other  folk  can  do. 
Why,  with  patience,  may  not  you? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view, 

Try  again.  Hickson. 
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HIAWATHA'S   CHILDHOOD— 3A 

By  the  shores  of  the  Gitche  Gumnie, 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  moon,  Nokomis. 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the.  forest, 
Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine  trees, 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 
Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-\\'ater. 


There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis, 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes. 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
"Hush !  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee !' 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
"Ewa-yea  !  my  little  owlet !"' 


At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 

Sat  the  little  Hiawatha ; 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees, 

Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water. 

Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder ; 

"Minne-wawa !"  said  the  pine  trees ; 

"Mudway-aushka  !"  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  firefly,   Wah-Wah-taysee, 
F'litting  through  the  dusk  of  evening. 
With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes; 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children. 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him : 
Wah-Wah-taysee,  little  firefly, 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me. 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids. 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water. 
Rippling,   rounding   from  the   water ; 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it ; 
Whispered.  "What  is  that.  Nokomis"" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 
"Once  a  warrior,  very  angrv-, 
"Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
"Lip  into  the  sky,  at  midnight ; 
"Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her; 
"  'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 
In  the  eastern  sky.  the  rainbow  : 
Whispered,   "What   is   that   Nokomis?" 


And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 

"  'Tis  the  heavens  of  the  flowers  you  see  there, 

"All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest; 

"All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

"When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

"Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest; 
"What  is  that?"  he  cried  in  terror. 
"What  is  that?"  he  said,  "Nokomis!" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 
"That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 
"Talking  in  their  native  language, 
"Talking,  scolding,  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  ever\'  bird  its  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets ; 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer. 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter; 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  the  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all   their  secrets ; 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns. 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  .swiftly. 
\\'hy  the  rabbit  was  s(i  timid  : 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them,  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Henry  Wadsworth   Longfellow. 


SONG— 3A 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch,  when  owls  do  cry : 
On  the  bat's  back  1  do  fly. 

After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

I'nder  the  l)lossoni  that  hangs  on  the  bough ! 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands : 
Courtsied  when  you  have  and  kiss'd 

The  wild  waves  whist. 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  Sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 
Hark,  hark ! 
Bow-wow. 
The  watch-dogs  bark: 

P>0W-WOW.  ,  ./i 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry-,  Cock-a-diddle-dow ! 

W.  Shakespeare. 
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THE    STAR-SPANGLED    BANNER— 3B 

O  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light 

What  so  proudly  we  liail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming, 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight 
■  O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there ; 
O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  through  tlie  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner — O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

■%, 
And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

O  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  lov'd  home  and  the  war's  desolation ! 

Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 
■  Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation ! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 

And  this  be  our  motto — "In  God  is  our  trust." 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD-^3B 

Great  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World, 
With  the  wonderful  water  around  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast, 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

The  ivonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree — 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills, 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hills. 

You  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go. 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

Ah !  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  hardly  can  think  of  you,  World,  at  all ; 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  today. 
My  mother  kissed  me,  and  said,  quite  gay : 

"If  the  Wonderful  World  is  great  to  you. 

And  great  to  father  and  mother,  too, 

You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot ! 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  can  not !" 

WiLLi.^M  Brightly  R.\nds. 


Boats  sail  on  the  rivers. 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas  ; 
But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 

Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  'bridiges  on  the  rivers. 

As  pretty  as  you  please ; 
But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven. 

And  overtops  the  trees, 
And  builds  a  road   from  earth  to  sky, 

Is  prettier  far  than  these. 


MY  DOVES— 3B 

My  little  doves  have  left  a  nest 

Up  an  Indian  tree, 
Whose  leaves  fantastic  take  their  rest 

Or  motion  from  the  sea; 
For  ever  there  the  sea-winds  go 

With  sunlit  paces  to  and  fro. 

The  tropic  flowers  looked  up  to  it, 

The  tropic  stars  looked  down, 
And  there  my  little  doves  did  sit 

W^ith  feathers  softly  brown. 
And  glittering  eyes  that  showed  their  right 
To  general  Nature's  deep  delight. 

And  God  them  taught,  at  every  close 

'  Of  murmuring  waves  beyond 
And  green  leaves  round,  to  interpose 

Their  choral  voices  fond, 
Interpreting  that  love  must  be 
The  meaning  of  the  earth  and  sea. 


Fit  ministers !     Of  living  loves 
Theirs  hath  the  calmest  fashion, 

Their  living  voice  the  likest  moves 
To  lifeless  intonation, 

The  lovely  monotone  of  springs 

And  winds  and  such  insensate  things. 

My  little  doves  were  ta'en  away 
From  that  glad  nest  of  theirs 

Across  an  ocean  rolling  gray 
And  tempe.st-clouded  airs ; 

My  little  doves,  who  lately  knew 

The  sky  and  wave  by  warmth  and  blue. 

And  now,  within  the  city  prison, 

In  mist  and  chillness  pent. 
With  sudden  upward  look  they  listen 

For  sounds  of  past  content, 
For  lapse  of  water,  swell  of  breeze, 
Or  nut-fruit  falling  from  the  trees. 


The  stir  without  the  glow  of  passion. 

The  triumph  of  the  mart, 
The  gold  and  silver  as  they  clash  on 

Man's  cold  metallic  heart, 
The  roar  of  wheels,  the  cry  for  bread, — • 
These  only  sounds  are  heard  instead. 

Yet  still,  as  on  my  human  hand 
Their  fearless  heads  they  lean. 

And  almost  seem  to  understand 
What  human  musings  mean, 

(Their  ej'es  with  such  a  plaintive  shine 

Are  fastened  upwardly  to  mine!)  — 

Soft  falls  their  chant  as  on  the  nest 

Beneath  the  sunny  zone; 
For  love  that  stirred  it  in  their  breast 

Has  not  aweary  grown. 
And  'neath  the  city's  shade  can  keep 
The  well  of  music  clear  and  deep.  j 
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And  love,  that  keeps  the  music,  fills 

With  pastoral  memories ; 
All  echoings  from  out  the  hills, 

All  droppings  from  the  skies, 
All  flowings  from  the  wave  and  wind. 
Remembered  in  their  chant,  I  find. 

So  teach  ye  me  the  wisest  part, 

My  little  doves !  to  move 
Along  the  city-ways  with  heart 

Assured  by  holy  love. 
And  vocal  with  such  songs  as  own 
A  fountain  to  the  world  unknown. 

'T  was  hard  to  sing  by  Babel's  stream- 
More  hard,  :n  Babel's  street ; 

But  if  the  soulless  creatures  deem 
Their  music  not  unmeet 

For  sunless  walls — let  us  begin. 

Who  wear  immortal  wings  within! 

To  me,  fair  memories  belong 
Of  scenes  that  used  to  bless. 

For  no  regret,  but  present  song 
And  lasting  thankfulness, 

And  very  soon  to  break  away, 

Like  types,  in  purer  things  than  they. 

I  will  have  hopes  that  cannot  fade, 
For  flowers  the  valley  yields ; 

I  will  have  humble  thoughts  instead 
Of  silent,  dewy  fields; 

My  spirit  and  my  God  shall  be 

My  seaward  hill,  my  boundless  sea. 

Browning. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  NEST— 3B 

They'll  come  again  to  the  apple  tree — 

Robin  and  all  the  rest — 
When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see. 

In  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  dressed ; 
And  the  prettiest  tiling  in  the  world  will  be 

The  building  of  the  nest. 
Weaving  it  well,  so  round  and  trim. 

Hollowing  it  with  care, — 
Nothing  too  far  away  for  him, 

Nothing  for  her  too  fair, — 
Hanging  it  safe  on  the  topmost  limb, 

Their  castle  in  the  air. 
Ah !  mother  bird,  you'll  have  weary  days 

\\  hen  the  eggs  are  under  your  breast. 
And  shadow  may  darken  the  dancing  rays 

When  the  wee  ones  leave  the  nest ; 
But  they'll  find  their  wings  in  a  glad  amaze. 

And  God  will  see  to  the  rest. 
So  come  to  the  trees  with  all  your  train 

When  the  apple  blossoms  blow ; 
Through  the  April  shimmer  of  sun  and  rain. 

Go  flying  to  and  fro; 
And  sing  to  our  hearts  as  we  watch  again 

Your  fairy  building  grow. 

Margaret  Sangster 

THE  BLIND  BOY'S  BEEN  AT 
PLAY— 3B 

The  blind  boy's  been  at  play,  mother. 

And  merry  games  we  had ; 
We  led  him  on  our  way,  mother. 

And  every  step  was  glad. 


But  when  we  found  a  starry  flower. 

And  praised  its  varied  hue, 
A  tear  came  trembling  down  his  cheek. 

Just  like  a  drop  of  dew. 

II 

We  took  him  to  the  mill,  mother. 

Where  falling  waters  made 
A  rainbow  o'er  the  rill,  mother. 

As  golden  sun-rays  played ; 
But  when  we  shouted  at  the  scene, 

.-\nd  hailed  the  clear,  blue  sky. 
He  stood  quite  still  upon  the  bank, 

x\nd  breathed  a  long,  long  sigh. 

Ill 

We  asked  him  why  he  wept,  mother. 

Whene'er  we  found  the  spots 
Where  periwinkle  crept,  mother. 

O'er  wild  forget-me-nots; 
'"Ah,  me!"  he  said,  while  tears  ran  down, 

As  fast  as  summer  showers, 
'Tt  is  because  T  cannot  see 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers." 

IV 

Oh,  that  poor,  sightless  boy,  mother. 

Has  taught  me  I  am  blest ! 
For  I  can  look  with  with  joy,  mother. 

On  all  I  love  the  best ; 
And  when  I  see  the  dancing  stream. 

And  daisies  red  and  white, 
I  kneel  upon  the  meadow  grass, 

And  thank  mv  God  for  sight.         Cook. 


LITERATURE— 4-A 
BOB  'WHITE 

I  see  you,  on  the  zigzag  rails. 

You  cheery  little  fellow ! 
While  purple  leaves  are  whirling  down, 

And  scarlet,  brown,  and  yellow. 
I  hear  you  when  the  air  is  full 

Of  snow-down  of  the  thistle  : 
All  in  your  speckled  jacket  trim, 
"Bob  White!  Bob  White!"  you  whistle. 

Tall  amber  sheaves,  in  rustling  rows. 

Are  nodding  there  to  greet  you ; 
I  know  that  you  are  out  for  play — 

How  I  should  LIKE  to  meet  you ! 
Though  blithe  of  voice,  so  shy  you  are, 

In  this  delightful  weather; 
What  splendid  playmates  you  and  I, 

"Bob  White,"  would  make  together! 

There,  you  are  gone !  but  far  away 

I  hear  your  whistle  falling. 
Ah  !  maybe  it  is  hide-and-seek. 

And  that's  why  you  are  calling. 
Along  those  hazy  uplands  wide 

We'd  be  such  merry  rangers ; 
What!  silent  now,  and  hidden,  too? 

"Bob  White,"  don't  let's  be  strangers. 


Perhaps  you  teach  your  brood  the  game. 

In  yonder  rainbowed  thicket, 
While  winds  are  playing  with  the  leaves. 
And  softly  crealvs  the  cricket. 
"Bob  White!  Bob  White !"— again  I  hear 

That  blithely  whistled  chorus ; 
Why  should  we  not  companions  be? 
One  Father  watches  o'er  us." 

George  Cooper. 
TO  SPRING 
O  Thou  with  dewy  locks,  who  lookest  down 
Through  the  clear  windows  of  the  morning,  turn 
Thine  angel  eyes  upon  our  western  isle. 
Which  in  full  choir  hails  thy  approach,  O  Spring ! 
The  hills  tell  one  another,  and  the  listening 
Valleys  hear ;  all  our  longing  eyes  are  turned 
Up  to  thy  bright  pavilions ;  issue  forth 
And  let  thy  holy  feet  visit  our  clime! 
Come  o'er  the  eastern  hills,  and  let  our  winds 
Kiss  thy  perfumed  garments ;  let  us  taste 
Thy  morn  and  evening  breath  ;  scatter  thy  pearls 
Upon  our  lovesick  land  that  mourns  for  thee. 
O  deck  her  forth  with  thy  fair  fingers ;  pour 
Thy  soft  kisses  on  her  bosom ;  and  put 
Thy  golden  crown  upon  her  languished  head, 
Whose  modest  tresses  are  bound  up  for  thee ! 

William  Blake. 
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THE    COW-BOY'S    SONG~-4A 

"Mooly  cow,  mooly  cow,  home  from  the  woud 
They  sent  me  to  fetch  you  as  fast  as  I  could. 
The  sun  has  gone  down ;  it  is  time  to  go  home. 
Mooly  cow,  mooly  cow,  why  don't  you  come? 
Your  udders  are  full,  and  the  milkmaid  is  there, 
And  the  children  are  waiting  their  supper  to  share. 
I  have  let  the  long  bars  down, — why  don't  you  pass  through?" 
The  mooly  cow  only  said  "Moo-o-o !" 

"Mooly  cow,  mooly  cow,  have  you  not  been 
Regaling  all  day  where  the  pastures  are  green? 
No  doubt  it  was  pleasant,  dear  mooly,  to  see 
The  clear-nmning  brook  and  the  wide-spreading  tree, 
The  clover  to  crop  and  the  streamlet  to  wade. 
To  drink  the  cool  water  and  lie  in  the  shade ; 
But  now  it  is  night ;  they  are  waiting  for  you." 
The  mooly  cow  only  said  "Moo-o-o!" 

"Mooly  cow,  mooly  cow,  where  do  you  go. 
When  all  the  green  pastures  are  covered  with  snow  ? 
You  go  to  the  barn  and  we  feed  you  with  hay. 
And  the  maid  goes  to  milk  you  there  every  day ; 
She  speaks  to  you  kindly  and  sits  by  your  side, 
She  pats  you,  she  loves  you,  she  strokes  your  sleek  hide; 
Then  come  along  home,  pretty  mooly  cow,  do." 
The  mooly  cow  only  said  "Moo-o-o!" 

"Mooly  cow,  mooly  cow,  whisking  your  tail. 
The  milkmaid  is  waiting,  I  say,  with  her  pail ; 
She  tucks  up  her  petticoats,  tidy  and  neat, 
And  places  the  three-legged  stool  for  her  seat; 
What  can  you  be  staring  at.  mooly  ?    You  know 
That  we  ought  to  have  gone  home  an  hour  ago. 
How  dark  it  is  growing;  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 
The  mooly  cow  only  said  "Moo-o-o!'" 

—Anna  M.  Wells. 


SEVEN    TIMES    ONE— 4A 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven, 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven.    . 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done ; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better. 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  moon    in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low ; 

You  were  bright,  ah,  bright ;  but  your  light  is  failing, 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven,, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 


O  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow. 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 
O  brave  marsh  marybuds,  rich  and  yellow. 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold ! 

O  colnmljine,  open  your  folded  wrapper. 
Where  two  twin  turtledoves  dwell ! 

0  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it — 
I  will  not  steal  them  away  ; 

1  am  old !  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet, 

I  am  seven  times  one  today. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


THE    LITTLE    HERO    OF    HOLLAND— 4A 

Ever  so  far  away,  across  the  sea,  there  is  a  little  country 
called  Holland.  Wonderful  things  grow  there — fields  of  grain, 
and  sweeping  meadows  of  green  grass,  and  ,oh,  such  gardens 
of  tulips,  red  and  yellow. 

The  ground  in  Holland  is  lower  than  the  sea,  and  the  tides 
would  come  in,  covering  up  all  the  houses  and  fields  and 
gardens  if  the  people  did  not  do  something  to  keep  it  out.  So 
they  built,  a  long  time  ago,  great  thick  walls  around  the  coun- 
try, walls  as  wide  as  banks  and  called  dikes. 

There  was  once  a  little  bov  who  lived  in  Holland,  and  his 
name  was  Hans.  His  father  kept  cows  and  sold  the  milk,  and 
every  night,  just  about  sunset,  Hans  would  go  across  the  fields 
to  his  father's  own  special  pasture  to  drive  home  the  cows. 
His  way  lay  along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  dikes,  and  as  he 
walked  behind  the  cows,  who  were  so  gentle  that  they  needed 
very  little  driving,  he  would  look  at  the  great  stones  of  which 
the  dike  was  built,  and  he  would  think  how  terrible  an  accident 
it  would  be  if  one  of  the  stones  would  give  way. 

One  evening  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  with  the  cows  he 
stopped  at  a  place  outside  the  town,  where  there  were  no 
houses,  but  ever  so  much  green  grass,  and  many  wild  tulips. 
He  stooped  to  pick  some  of  the  pretty  red  flowers,  but,  ah, 
what  did  he  see? 

There  was  a  tiny  hole  in  the  bank  and  a  -drop  of  water 
bubbled  through ! 

"It  is  a  break  in  the  dike,"'  cried  Hans.    "What  shall  I  do?" 

He  looked  behind  him  and  before,  but  not  a  person  was  in 
sight.  The  little  drops  were  oozing  steadily  through  the  hole, 
and  Hans  knew  that  the  water  would  soon  break  out  one  of 
the  great  stones  if  someone  did  not  stop  it.  The  town  was  so 
far  away  that  if  he  ran  for  help  he  would  be  too  late.  He 
looked  once  more;  the  hole  had  grown  larger,  and  the  water 
was  trickling  through  now. 

Suddenly  Hans  had  a  thought.  He  stuck  his  forefinger  in 
the  hole.  It  fitted  perfectly.  The  cows  trudged  along  the  road 
toward  home  by  themselves,  and  Hans  was  left  alone  keeping 
back  the  sea. 

He  could  hear  the  water,  splash,  splash,  splash  on  the  rocks. 
It  sounded  very  terrible,  and  very  near.  By  and  by  his  hand 
felt  numb  and  cold.     He  rubbed  it,  but  it  grew  still  more  cold 
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and  numb.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  as  far  down  the  road 
as  he  could  see,  and  his  back  began  to  ache,  and  there  was 
a  great  pain  in  his  arm,  but  still  he  held  his  finger  at  the  hole, 
keeping  back  the  sea. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  it  grew  very-  dark.  As  the  sea 
rumbled  and  roared  down  among  the  rocks  it  seemed  to  say  to 
him, 

"I  am  greater  than  you,  little  child.  I  break  the  ships  and 
drown  the  sailors.     I  will  come  through  !" 

But  Hans  shut  his  teeth  together  and  tried  not  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  sea,  or  to  feel  the  ache  in  his  arm  while  he  said  to 
himself : 

"You  shall  not  come  through  and  flood  my  beautiful  Hol- 
land !" 

And  a  while  after  when  it  was  very  late  at  night,  he  heard 
a  far  away  shout.  He  saw.  in  the  distance,  a  black  speck  in 
the  road.  It  came  nearer,  and  nearer,  growing  larger  all  the 
time.  It  was  Hans'  own  father  with  all  the  neighbors,  and 
they  called  to  Hans : 

"We're  coming!    We're  coming!" 

They  must  have  known  that  something  had  happened  to  the 
dike,  for  some  of  them  had  their  pickaxes  and  shovels,  just  as 
they  had  come  from  the  fields,  and  when  they  saw  little  Hans, 
so  tired,  and  cold,  and  aching,  but  till  so  very  brave  with  his 
finger  in  the  hole  in  the  wall,  they  all  gave  a  great  shout.  They 
lifted  him  high  in  their  arms  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  hero 
for  he  had  saved  the  country. 

When  the  men  had  mended  the  wall,  they  marched  home  like 
an  army  with  little  Hans  riding  on  his  father's  shoulders.  To 
this  day  the  people  tell  the  story  of  how  little  Hans  kept  tne 
sea  from  coming  through  the  dike. — Bailey — Stories  Children 
Need. 


I 


A    LOBSTER    QUADRILLE— 4A 

"Will  you  walk  a  little  faster?"  said  a  whiting  to  a  snail; 
"There's  a  porpoise  close  behind  us,  and  he's  treading  on  my 

tail. 
See  how  eagerly  the  lobsters  and  the  turtles  all  advance ! 
They    are   waiting   on   the   shingle — will   you    come   and    jom 

the  dance? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  will  you  jom  the 

dance  ? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  won't  you  join  the 

dance  ? 

"You  can  really  have  no  notion  how  delightful  it  will  be. 
When  they  take  us  up  and  throw  us,  with  the  lobsters,  out 

at  sea!" 
But  the  snail  replied,   "Too   far,  too   far!"  and  gave  a  look 

askance — 
Said  he  thanked  the  whiting  kindly,  but  he  would   not   join 

the  dance : 
Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  couLd  not,  would  not  join 

the  dance ; 
Would  not.  could  not,  would  not,  could   not,  could  not  join 

the  dance. 


"What  matters  it  how   far   we  ,go?"  his   scaly    friend  replied, 
"There  is  another  shore,  ycu  know,  upon  the  other  side. 
The  further  ofi'  from  England,  the  nearer  to  France — 
Then    turn   not   pale,   beloved   snail,   but    come  and    join   the 

dance : 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you.  will  you  join  the 

dance? 
W'ill  you,  won't  you.  will  you,  won't  you,  won't  you  join  the 

idance?" 

— Lewis  Carroll. 

LITERATURE— 4B 

MY    AIM— 4B 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me,  whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me,  and  awaits  my  spirit  too, 
For  all  human  ties  that  bind  me,  for  the  task  by  God  assigned 

me. 
For  the  bright  hopes  yet  to  find  me,  and  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  live  to  learn  their  story  who  suffered  for  my  sake; 
To  emulate  their  glory  and  follow  in  their  wake ; 
Bards,  patriots,  martyrs,  sages,  the  heroic  of  all  ages. 
Whose  deeds  crowd  history's  pages,  and  times'  great  volume 
make. 

I  live  to  hold  communion  with  all  that  is  divine, 
To  feel  there  is  a  union  'twixt  nature's  heart  and  mine 
To  profit  by  affliction,  reap  truths  from  fields  of  fiction, 
Grow  wiser  from  conviction,  and  fulfil  God's  grand  design. 

I  live  to  hail  the  season,  by  gifted  ones  foretold. 
When  man  shall  live  by  reason,  and  not  alone  by  gold  ; 
When  man  to  man  imited,  and  every  wrong  thing  righted. 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted,  as  Eden  was  of  old. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me,  for  those  who  know  me  true ; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me,  and  awaits  my  spirit  too. 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance,  for  the  wrong  that  needs 

resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance,  and  the  gtxid  that  I  can  do. 

G.  LiNNAUs  Banks. 


A 


ANXIETY 

little  bird  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  ne-st. 


Her  yellow  beaks  slept  as  sound  as  tops ; 
That  day  she  had  done  her  very  best. 

And  had  filled  every  one  of  her  little  crops, 
She  had  filled  her  own  just  over  full, 
And  hence  was  feeling  a  little  dull. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed,  as  she  sat  with  her  head 
Sunk  on  her  chest,  and  no  neck  at  all, 

'Til  her  crop  stuck  out  like  a  feather  bed 
Turned  inside  .nit  and  rather  small. 

What  shall  I  do  if  things  don't  reform ; 

I  don't  know  where  there's  a  single  worm. 
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I've  had  twenty  today,  and  the  children  five  each, 
Besides  a  few  flies  and  some  very  fat  spiders. 

No  one  will  say  I  don't  do  as  I  preach, 
I'm  one  of  the  best  of  bird  providers. 

But  where's  the  use  ?    We  want  a  storm  ; 

I  don't  know  where  there's  a  single  worm." 

"There's  five  in  my  crop,"  said  a  wee,  wee  bird. 
That  woke  at  the  sound  of  his  mother's  pain ; 

"I  know  where  there's  five,"'  and  with  that  word, 
He  tucked  in  his  head  and  was  off  again. 

"The  folly  of  childhood,"  sighed  his  mother, 
"Has  always  been  my  especial  lirother." 

The  yellow  beaks  they  slept  on  and  on. 

They  never  had  heard  of  the  dread  tomorrow ; 
But  the  mother  sat  outside  making  her  moan. 

She'll  soon  have  to  beg  or  steal  or  borrow, 
For  she  never  can  tell  the  night  before 
"Where  she  shall  find  one  red  worm  more. 


The  fact  as  1  say  was  she'd  had  too  many, 
She  couldn't  sleep  and  she  called  it  virtue. 

Motherly  foresight,  affection,  any 

Name  you  may  call  it  that  will  not  hurt  you. 

So  it  was  late  when  she  tucked  her  head  in. 
And  she  slept  so  late  it  was  almost  a  sin. 

But  the  little  fellow  who  knew  of  five. 
Nor  troubled  his  head  about  any  more. 

Woke  very  early,  felt  quite  alive. 

And  wanted  a  si.xth  to  add  to  his  store; 

He  pushed  his  mother,  the  greedy  elf. 

Then  thought  he  had  better  try  for  liimself. 

When  his  mother  awoke  and  rubbed  her  eyes, 
Feeling  less  like  a  bird,  more  like  a  mole. 

She  saw  him — fancy,  with  what  a  surprise, 
Dragging  a  huge  worm  out  of  a  hole ; 

'Twas  of  this  same  hero  the  proverb  took  form, 
'Tis  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm. 

George  Macdonald. 


THE    FOUNTAIN— 4B 

Into  the  sunshine. 

Full  of  light. 
Leaping  and  flashing 

From  morn  till  night ! 

Into  the  moonlight, 

Whiter  than  snow, 
Waving  so  flower-like 

When  the  winds  blow ! 

Into  the  starlight, 

Rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midnight, 

Happy  by  day ! 

Ever  in  motion. 

Blithesome  and  cheery. 
Still  climbing  heavenward, 

Never  aweary ; 

Glad  of  all  weathers. 

Still  seeming  best. 
Upward  or  downward 

Motion  they  rest ; 

Full  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can  tame. 
Changed  every  moment, 

Ever  the  same ; 

Ceaseless  aspiring, 

Ceaseless  content. 
Darkness  or  sunshine 

Thy  element ; 

Glorious  fountain ! 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

"Upward  like  thee! 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


OUR    DUTY    TO    OUR    FLAG— 4B 

Less  hate  and  greed 

Is  what  we  need. 

And  more  of  service  true; 

More  men  to  love 

The  flag  above 

And  keep  it  first  in  view. 

Less  boast  and  brag 

About  the  flag. 

More  faith  in  what  it  means; 

More  heads  erect. 

More  self-respect, 

Less  talk  of  war  machines. 

The  time  to  fight 

To  keep  it  bright 

Is  not  along  the  way, 

Nor  'cross  the  foam, 

But  here  at  home 

Within  ourselves — today. 

'Tis  we  must  love 

That  flag  above 

With  all  our  might  and  main ; 

For  from  our  hands. 

Not  distant  lands. 

Shall  come  dishonor's  stain. 

If  that  flag  be 

Dishonored,  we 

Have  done  it,  not  the  foe; 

If  it  shall  fall 

We  first  of  all 

Shall  be  to  strike  a  blow. 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 


DON'T    KILL    THE    BIRDS— 4B 

I 
Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  pretty  birds, 

That  sing  about  your  door. 
Soon  as  the  joyous  spring  has  come, 

And  chilly  storms  are  o'er. 
The  little  birds,  how  sweet  they  sing, 

Oh!  let  them  joyous  live! 
And  never  seek  to  take  the  life 

That  you  can  never  give.  ' 

II 

Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  pretty  birds, 

That  play  among  the  trees, 
T'would  make  the  earth  a  cheerless  place, 

Should  we  dispense  with  these. 
The  little  birds  how  fond  they  play ! 

Do  not  disturb  their  sport. 
But  let  them  warble  forth  their  song, 

Till  winter  cuts  them  short. 

Ill 
Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  happy  birds ! 

That  bless  the  fields  and  groves. 
So  innocent  to  look  upon, 

They  claim  our  warmest  love ; 
The  happy  birds,  the  tuneful  birds. 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  see; 
No  spot  can  be  a  cheerless  place, 

Where'er  their  presence  be. 

COLESWOKTHY. 

A    BOY'S    MOTHER— 4B 

My  mother  she's  so  good  to  me, 
Ef  I  was  good  as  I  could  be, 
I  couldn't  be  as  good — no,  siree! 
Can't  any  boy  be  good  as  she. 
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She  loves  me  wlieti  I'm  glad  or  SiacI; 
She  loves  me  when  I'm  good  or  bad ; 
An',  what's  a  funniest  thing,  she  says 
She  loves  me  when  she  punishes. 

I  don't  like  her  to  punish  me — 
That  don't  hurt — but  it  hurts  to  see 
Her  cryin'.     Nen  I  cry :  and  nen 
We  both  cry  an'  be  good  again. 

She  loves  me  when  she  cuts  an'  sews 
My  little  cloak  an'  Sunday  clothes ; 
An'  when  my  Pa  comes  home  to  tea, 
She  loves  him  most  as  much  as  me. 

She  laughs  an'  tells  him  all  I  said. 
An'  grabs  me  up  an'  pats  my  head ; 
An'  I  hug  HER,  an'  hug  my  Pa, 
An'  love  him  purty  nigh  as  much  as  Ma. 

Riley. 

THE    BLIND    BOY— 4B 

O,  say,  what  is  that  thing  called  Light, 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy; 


W  hat  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight, 
O,  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

I  fee!  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  and  night? 

]\Ty  day  or  night  myself  I  make 

^Vhene'er  I  sleep  or  play ; 
And  could  I  ever  keep  awake, 

With  me  'twere  always  day. 

\\'ith  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
]\Iv  cheer  of  mind  destroy; 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king. 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 

COLLEY   ClBBER. 


LITTLE    WHITE    LILY— 4B 

Little  white  Lily  sat  by  a  stone. 
Drooping  and  waiting  till  the  sun  shone. 
Little  white  Lily  sunshine  has  fed; 
Little  white  Lily  is  lifting  her  head. 
Little  white  Lil}'  said,  "It  is  good; 
Little  wliite  Lily's  clothing  and  food." 
Little  white  Lily,  drest  like  a  bride ! 
Shining  with  whiteness,  and  crown'd  beside! 
Little  white  Lily  drooj>eth  with  pain. 
Waiting  and  waiting  for  the  wet  rain. 
Little  white  Lily  holdeth  her  cup ; 
Rain  is  fast  falling  and  filling  it  up. 
Little  white  Lily  said,  "Good  again. 
When  1  am  thirsty  to  have  a  nice  rain; 
Now  I  am  stronger,  now  I  am  cool ; 
Heat  cannot  burn  me,  my  veins  are  so  full." 
Little  white  Lily  smells  very  sweet ; 
On  her  head  sunshine,  rain  at  her  feet. 
"Thanks  to  the  sunshine,  thanks  to  the  rain !'' 
Little  white  Lily  is  happy  again ! 

G.  Macdonald. 


NOBILITY— 5A 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming,— 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming 

Oi  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure — 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right. 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow. 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  path  that  is  nairow 

And  straight,  for  the  chiklren  of  men. 

'Tis  not  in  the  pages  of  story 

The  heart  of  its  ills  to  beguile. 
Though  he  who  makes  courtship  to  glory 

Gives  all  that  he  hath  for  her  smile. 
For  when  from  her  heights  he  has  won  her, 

Alas!  it  is  only  to  prove 
That  nothing's  so  sacred  as  honor, 

And  nothing  so  loyal  as  love ! 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses. 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets ; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses, 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small, 
But  just  in  the  doing,  and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 


Scott. 


Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hating 

Against  the  v/orld,  early  and  late, 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating — 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble. 

Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth;    - 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble. 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 

WHAT    DO    WE    PLANT?— 5A 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea. 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails ; 
We  plant  the  planks  to  withstand  the  gales — 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  the  knee; 
\\'e  plant  the  ship  when  w^e  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we.  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see ; 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag; 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag, 
We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free; 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

Henry  Abbey. 

FOUR-LEAF    CLOVER— 5A 

I  know  a  place  where  the  sun  is  like  gold. 
And  the  cherry  blossoms  burst  with  snow. 

And  down  underneath  is  the  loveliest  nook. 
Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 
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One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith, 

And  one  is  for  love,  you  know. 
And  God  put  another  in  for  luck — 

If  you  search,  you  will  find  where  they  grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope,  and  you  must  have  faith, 
You  must  love  and  be  strong — and  so. 

If  you  work,  if  you  wait,  you  will  find  the  place 
Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

Ella  Higginson. 

5A-5B 

{Continued  from  March,  1923) 

It  seemed  a  most  grievous  thing  to  him,  and  he  made  loud 
complaints  against  both  gods  and  men.  Then  he  told  his 
companions  that  they  must  take  care  of  the  old  man  and  of 
Ascanius,  and  that  he  would  go  and  search  for  his  wife.  So 
he  went  first  to  the  gate  by  which  he  had  come  out  of  the  city. 
Then  he  went  to  his  house,  thinking  that  by  some  chance  she 
might  have  gone  back  there.  He  found  the  house  indeed, 
but  the  Greeks  were  there,  and  it  was  nearly  burnt.  After  this 
he  went  to  the  citadel  and  to  the  palace  of  King  Priam.  Her 
he  saw  not,  but  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Ulysses  and 
Phoenix  keeping  guard  over  the  spoil,  treasures  from  the 
temples,  and  cups  of  gold,  and  beautiful  robes,  and  long  lines 
of  prisoners,  women  and  children.  And  still  he  looked  for 
his  wife,  going  through  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  anid  caUing 
her  name  aloud. 

While  he  was  doing  this  her  image  seemed  to  stand  before 
him.  It  was  she,  and  yet  another,  so  tall  and  beautiful  did 
she   seem.      And   the   spirit   said:     "Why  are   you   troubled? 


These  things  have  come  about  by  the  will  of  the  gods.  Ju- 
piter himself  has  ordered  that  your  Creiisa  should  not  sail 
across  the  seas  with  you.  You  have  a  long  journey  to  make, 
and  many  seas  to  cross  till  you  come  to  the  land  of  Hesperia, 
to  the  place  where  the  river  Tiber  flows  softly  through  a 
fair  and  fertile  larjd.  I'here  you  shall  have  great  prosperity, 
and  shall  marry  a  wife  of  royal  race.  Weep  not  for  your 
Creiisa,  and  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  carried  away  to  be 
the  bond  slave  of  some  Greek  lady.  Such  a  lot  would  not 
be  fitting  for  one  who  comes,  as  I  come,  from  the  race  of  the 
kings  of  Troy  and  for  her  who  was  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Venus.  The  mother  of  the  gods  keeps  me  in  this  land  to  be 
her  servant.  And  now  farewell.  Think  sometimes  of  me, 
and  love  the  child  Ascanius,  for  he  is  your  child  and  mine." 

So  spake  the  spirit ;  but  when  ^-Eneas  would  have  answered, 
it  vanished  out  of  his  sight.  Three  times  did  he  try  to  put  his 
arms  round  her,  and  three  times  it  seemed  to  slip  away  from 
him,  being  thin  and  light  as  air.  And  now  the  night  was  far 
spent  and  the  morning  was  about  to  break.  So  he  went  back 
to  his  comrades  and  found,  much  to  his  joy,  a  great  company 
of  men  and  women,  all  ready  to  follow  him,  wherever  he 
might  lead  them.  And  now  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
1/efore  the  sun,  rose  over  ]\Iount  Ida,  and  yEneas  seeing  that 
the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  Troy,  and  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  help,  again  took  his  father  on  his  shoulders,  and 
went  his  way  to  the  mountains,  his  people  following  him. 

That  summer  ^neas  and  his  companions  built  ships  for  the 
voyage,  dwelling  meantime  on  jNIount  Ida.  By  the  next  sum- 
mer the  work  was  finished,  and  the  old  man  Anchises  com- 
ni'anded  that  they  should  wait  no  longer.  So  they  sailed, 
taking  their  gods  with  them,  and  seeking  a  new  home. 


DON'T    GIVE    UP— 5  A 

If  you've  tried  and  have  not  won. 

Never  stop  for  crying ; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 

Just  by  patient  trying. 
Though  young  birds,  in  flying,  fall. 

Still  their  wings  grow  stronger; 
And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 

Up  a  little  longer. 
Though  the  sturdy  oak  has  known 

Many  a  blast  that  bowed  her. 
She  has  risen  again,  and  grown 

Loftier  and  prouder. 
If  by  easy  work  you  beat. 

Who  the  more  will  prize  you? 
Gaining  victory  from  defeat, 

That's  the  test  that  tries  you        Gary. 

A    NATION'S    STRENGTH— 5A 

Not  gold,  but  only  man  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong. 
Men  who,  for  truth  and  honor's  sake. 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep. 

Who  dare  while  others  fly — 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

.A.nd  lift  them  to  the  sky. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emkrson. 


EPITAPH    ON    A    HARE— 5A 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue. 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow. 

Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew. 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  hallo; 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 

.And  to  domestic  bounds  confined. 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread. 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw ; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawrthorn  he  regaled. 

On  pippins'  russet  peel ; 
.'\nd,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

.\  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 
Whereon  he  loved  to  bound, 


To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 
And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear : 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round-rolling  moons. 

He  thus  saw  steal  away. 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

1  kept  him  for  his  humor's  sake. 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache. 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now,  beneath  this  walnut-shade. 
He  finds  his  long,  last  home. 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid. 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 
From  which  no  care  can  save. 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box, 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave., 

COWPER. 
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THE    HOUSE    WITH    NOBODY    IN    IT-5B  Fret  not  with  that  impatient  hoof.-snuff  not  the  breezy  wind ; 

Whenever  I  walls:  to  Suftern  along  the  Erie  track  The  furthest  that  thou  fliest  now,  so  far  am  I  behind; 

I  go  by  a  poor  old  farmhouse  with  its  shingles  broken  and  black.  The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle  rein— thy  master  hath  his  gold 

I  suppose  I've  passed  it  a  hundred  times,  but  I  always  stop  for  Fleet  limbed  and  beautiful,  farewell !  thou'rt  sold,  my  steed 

a  minute  thou'rt  sold ! 

And  look  at  the  house,  the  tragic  house,  the  house  with  nobody 

ij  '"  '  ■  Farewell!  those  free  untired  limbs  full  many  a  mile  must  roam, 

To  reach  the  chill  and  wintry  sky  which  clouds  the  stranger's 
I  never  have  seen  a  haunted  house,  but  I  hear  there  are  such  home ; 

t'^i'^ys ;  Some  other  hand,  less  fond,  must  now   thy   corn  and   bread 
That  they  hold  the  talk  of  spirits,  their  mirth  and  sorrowings.  prepare; 

I  know  this  house  isn't  haunted,  and  I  wish  it  were,  I  do;  The  silky  mane  I  braided  once  must  be  anotlier's  care! 

For  it  wouldn't  be  so  lonely  if  it  had  a  ghost  or  two.  The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again,  but  never  more  with  thee 

Shall  I  gallop  through  the  desert  paths,  where  we  were  wont 
This  house  on  the  road  to  Suftern  needs  a  dozen  panes  of  glass,  to  be ; 

And  somebo<ly  ought  to  weed  the  walk  and  take  a  scythe  to  the  Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth ;  and  o'er  the  sandy  plain 

grass.  Some  other  steed,  with  slower  step,  shall  bear  me  home  again. 
It   needs    new   paint   and   shingles,   and   the  vines   should  be 

trimmed  and  tied;  Yes,  thou  must  go!  the  wild,   free  breeze,  the  brilliant  sun 
1,       But  what  It  needs  most  of  all  is  some  people  living  inside.  and  skv 

Thy  master's  home— from  all  of  these  my  e.xiled  one  mast  fly ; 

If  I  had  a  lot  of  money  and  all  my  debts  were  paid  Thy  proud,  dark  eye  will  grow  less  proud,  thy  step  become 
I'd  put  a  gang  of  men  to  work  with  brush  and  saw  and  spade.  less  fleet, 

I'd  buy  that  place  and  fix  it  up  the  way  it  used  to  be,  And   vainly   shalt   thou  arch  thy  neck  thy  master's   hand  to 
And  I'd  find  some  people  who  wanted  a  home  and  give  it  to  meet. 

them  free.  ^  Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark  eye  glancing  bright, 

Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so  firm  and  light ; 

Now,  a  new  house  standing  empty,  w^ith  staring  wandow  and  ^^'^  when  I   raise  my  dreaming  arm  to  check  or  cheer  thy 

door,  speed, 

Looks  ide,  perhaps,  and  foolish,  like  a  hat  on  its  block  in  the  Then   must   I   starting  wake,   to   feel — thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab 

store.  steed. 

But  there's  nothing  mournful  about  it ;  it  cannot  be  sad  and 

°"^  Ah !  rudely  then,  unseen  bv  me,  some  cruel  hand  may  chide, 

For  the  lack  of  something  within  it  that  it  has  never  known.  Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along  thy  panting 

side; 

But  a  house  that  has  done  what  a  house  should  do,  a  house  that  And  the  rich  blood  that  is  in  thee  swells  in  thy  indignant  pain, 

has  sheltered  life,  Till  careless  eyes  which  rest  on  thee  may  count  each  charted 
That  has  put  its  loving  wooden  arms  around  a  man  and  his  vein. 

wife,  Will  they  ill-use  thee?    If  I  thought— but  no,  it  cannot  be; 

A  house  that  has   echoed    a   baby's   laugh   and   held   up   his  Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curbed ;  so  gentle,  yet  so  free ; 

stumbling  feet,  And  yet,  if  happily,  when  thou'rt  gone,  my  lonely  heart  shall 
Is  the  saddest  sight,  when  it's  left  alone,  that  ever  your  eyes  yearn, 

could  meet.  Can  the  hand  which  casts  thee  from  it  now  command  thee  to 

return  ? 
So  whenever  I  go  to  Suflfern  along  the  Erie  track 

I  "ever^go  by  the  empty  house  without  stopping  and  looking  r^^^^,  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ ^ ,  ^^^^^  ^^^j,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

,,  ^  .   ,        '  ,     ,         ,  ...  ,       .    .       .  When  thou  who  wert  his  all  of  joy  hast  vanished  from  his 

Yet  It  hurts  me  to  look  at  the  crumbling  roof  and  the  shutters  ,.;<:>,.,? 

"-^  view. 

■c      T        ,    ,    f    ,'■  ,  •        1  ,  ■  ,  When   the    dim    distance   cheats   mine   eye,   and   through   the 

tor  i  cant  help  thinking  the  poor  old  house  is  a  house  with  a  eatherine  tears 

Thy  bright  form  for  a  moment  like  the  false  mirage  appears? 

JOYCE      ILMER.  Slow  and  unmounted  will  I  roam,  with  weary  feet  alone. 

Where  with  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound  thou  oft  hast  borne 
THE  ARAB'S  FAREWELL  TO   HIS  STEED— 5B  me  on; 

My  beautiful !  my  beautiful !  thou  standest  meekly  by.  And  sitting  down  by  the  green  well,  I'll  pause  and  sadly  think. 

With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,  and  dark  and  fiery  'Twas  here  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck  when  last  I  saw  him 

eye ;  drink ! 

Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now  with  all  they  winged  speed, —  WTien  last  I  saw  thee  drink ! — away !  the  fevered  dream  is  o'er ; 

I  may  not  mount  on  thee  again, — thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed !  I  could  not  live  a  day  and  know  that  we  should  meet  no  more. 
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They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful!  for  hunger's  power  is  strong; 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  but  I  have  loved  too  long. 
Who  said  that  I  had  given  thee  up?    Who  said  that  thou  wert 

sold? 
'Tis  false! — 'tis  false,  my  Arab  steed!    I  fling  them  back  their 

gold ! 
Thus,  thus,  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  scour  the  distant  plains ; 
Away !  who  overtakes  us  now  shall  claim  thee  for  his  pains ! 

Caroline  Norton. 

RESULTS    AND     ROSES— 5B 

The  man  who  wants  a  garden  fair, 

Or  small  or  very  big, 
With  flowers  growing  here  and  there, 

Must  bend  his  back  and  dig. 

The  things  are  mighty  few  on  earth 

That  wishes  can  attain. 
What'er  we  want  of  any  worth 

We've  got  to  work  to  gain. 

It  matters  not  what  goal  you  seek. 

Its  secret  here  reposes ; 
You've  got  to  dig  from  week  to  week 

To  get  Results  or  Roses. 

Edg.^r  a.  Guest. 

PAUL   REVERE'S    RIDE— 5B 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  seventy-five  ; 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "H  the  British  march 

By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  tonight, 

Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light, — 

One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 

And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be,  ' 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 

Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm. 

For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Then  he  said,  "Good  niglit !"  and  with  muffled  oar       ^ 

Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somerset,  I^ritish  man-of-war: 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street. 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears. 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then  he  cTimbed  the  tower  of  the  old  North  Church 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
To  the  belfrv-chamber  overhead', 


And  started  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him  made- 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade, 
By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall. 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall. 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath  in  the  church3'ard,  lay  the  dead. 

In  their  night  encampment  on  the  hill. 

Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 

That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread. 

The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 

Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent. 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  ".\1I  is  well!" 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead ; 

For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 

On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay, — 

A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 

On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride. 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near. 
Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth. 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth ; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry-tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
As  It  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill. 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 
And  lo !  as  he  looks  on  the  belfry's  height, 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns ! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark. 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet ; 

That  was  all !     And  yet,  through  the  gloam  and  the  light 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight 

Kindled  the  land  mto  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep. 

And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 

Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides; 

And  under  the  alders  that  skirt  its  edge, 

Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge. 

Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bride  into  Medford  town. 

He  heard  tlie  crowing  of  the  cock. 

And  tlic  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog. 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog. 

That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 
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It  was  one  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  jxissed. 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  tliey  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock. 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest,  in  the  books  you  have  read. 
How  the  British  Regulars  fired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball. 
From  behind  Kich  fence  and  farmyard  wall. 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  tb.e  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 
And  only  p;iusing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere ; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm — 

A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door. 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 

In  tlie  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need. 

The  peojile  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 

Longfellow. 


LITTLE     GIFFEN— LITERATURE— 6A 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire, 
Out  of  the  hospitrd  walls  as  dire, 
Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene 
(Eighteenth  the  battle  and  HE  sixteen!)  — 
Spectre  such  as  you  seldom  see, 
Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

■'Take  him  and  welcome  !"  the  surgeon  said  ; 
"Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead !" 
So  we  took  him  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  on  the  summer  air ; 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed — 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head ! 

And  we  w  atched  the  war  with  bated  breath — 
Skeleton  Boy  against  skeleton  Death, 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such ! 
Weary  weeks  o  f  the  stick  and  crutch  ; 
And  still  a  glint  in  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  wouldn't  die — 

And  didn't.     Nay,  more!  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write. 
"Dear  Mother"  at  first,  of  course :  and  then, 
"Dear  Captain,"  inquiring  about  "the  men." 
Captain's  answer:  "Of  eighty-and-five, 
Gififen  and  I  are  left  alive." 

Word  of  gloom  from  the  war,  one  day ; 

"Johnston's  pressed  at  the  front,  they  say!" 

Little  Gififen  was  up  and  away ; 

A  tear — his  first — as  he  bade  good-by. 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 

"I'll  write,  if  spared."     There  was  news  of 

the  fight ; 
But  none  of  Giffen — he  did  not  write. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that,  were  I  king 

Of  the  princely  Knights  of  the  Golden  Ring, 

With  the  song  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear. 

And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 

I'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee, 

The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry, 

For  Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

Fr.'^xcls  Orray  Ticknor. 


BETH-GILBERT;    OR,   THE 
}RAVE  OF  THE  GREYHOUND 
— 6A 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound, 
And  cheerily  smiled  the  morn, 

'ind  many  a  brach  and  many  a  hound 
Obeyed  Llewelyn's  horn. 

vnd  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast. 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer : 
Come,  Gelert.  come ;  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

Oh !  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam, 
The  flower  of  all  his  race? 

o  true,  so  brave ;  a  lamb  at  home, 
A  lion  in  the  chase !" 


'Twas  only  at  Llewelyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gelert  fed; 
He  watched,  he  ser\xd,  he  cheered  his  lord 

And  sentinelled  his  bed. 

[n  sooth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John ; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  o'er  the  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chiding  rise. 
All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yells 

The  many-mingled  cries ! 

That  day  Llewelyn  little  loved 
The  chase  of  Hart  or  Hare, 


And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 
For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

L^npleased,  Llewelyn  homeward  hied : 

When  near  the  portal  seat, 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gained  his  castle-door. 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood : 
The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore. 
His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise: 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched  and  licked  his  feet. 
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Onward  in  haste  Llewelyn  passed, 

And  on  went  Gelert,  too, 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Fresh  blood-Ljouts  shocked  his  view. 

O'erturned  his  infant's  bed  he  found. 
With  blood-st?.ined  covert  rent, 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
\Vith  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child,  no  voice  replied; 

He  searched  with  terror  wild ; 
Blood,  blood,  he  found  on  every  side ; 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

"Hell-hound!    my    child    by    thee's    de 
voured !" 

The  frantic  father  cried ; 
And  to  tlie  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Gelert'  side. 

His  suppliant  looks  as  prone  he  fell 

No  pity  could  impart. 
But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell, 
-Some  skmiberer  wakened  nigh  : 

What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 
To  hear  his  mfant's  cry ! 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap 
His  hurried  search  had  missed. 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 
The  cherub  bov  he  kissed. 


Nor  scath  had  he.  nor  harm,  nor  dread; 

But  the  same  couch  lieneath 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead, 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah  ;  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain ! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain. 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir. 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewelyn's  woe : 

"Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu! 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue." 


And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  costly  sculpture  deckt ; 
And  marbles,  storied  with  his  praise. 

Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 
There  never  could  the  spearman  pass, 

Or  forester,  unmoved ; 
There  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 

Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 
And  there  he  hung  his  sword  and  spear, 

And  there,  as  evening  fell, 
In  Fancy's  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  Gelert's  dying  yell. 
And  till  great  Snowdon's  rocks  grow  old, 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  "Gelert's  Grave." 

\ViLLi.\M  Robert  Spencer. 

THE   CORN   SONG— 6A 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  board ! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn ! 
No  richer  gift  has  autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn ! 
Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine. 
The  orange  from  the  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 
We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 
Through   vales   of   grass   and   meads   of 
flowers. 

Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 
W'hile  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 
We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May 
And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 
All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 
Its  soft  and  vellow  hair. 


And  now  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest-time  has  come, 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittjeb. 

SOLDIER,    REST!— 6A 

Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breakin 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 

Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 
No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  'clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 

Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 

Shouting  clans,  or  squadrons  stamping. 
Huntsman,  rest!  thy  chase  is  done; 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Fluntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 

Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 

Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE    BIRTHDAY    OF    THE    NATION— 5A 

This  is  that  dav  of  the  year  which  announced  to  mankind 
the  great  fact  of  American  Independence !  This  fresh  and  bril- 
liant morning  blesses  our  vision  with  another  beholding  of  the 
birthday  of  our  Nation;  and  we  see  that  Nation,  of  recent 
origin,  now  among  the  most  considerable  and  powerful,  and 
spreading  from  sea  to  sea  over  the  continent. 

On  the  Fourth  Day  of  July,  1776,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  .\merica,  in  Congress  assembled,  declared  that 
these  Colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States. 
This  declaration,  made  by  most  patriotic  and  resolute  men, 
trusting  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  protection  of 
Heaven, — and  yet  not  without  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety, — 
has  now  stood  for  seventy-five  years.     It  was  sealed  in  blood. 


It  has  had  dangers  and  overcome  them.  It  has  had  detractors, 
and  abashed  them  all.  It  has  had  enemies,  and  conquered  them. 
It  has  had  doubting  friends,  but  it  has  cleared  all  doubts  away; 
and  now,  today,  raising  its  august  form  higher  than  the  clouds, 
twenty  millions  of  people  contemplate  it  with  hallowed  love, 
and  the  world  beholds  it,  and  the  consequences  that  have  fol- 
lowed from  it,  with  profound  admiration. 

This  anniversary  animates  and  gladdens  all  American  hearts. 
On  other  days  of  the  year  we  may  be  party  men,  indulging  in 
controversies  more  or  less  important  to  the  public  good.  We 
may  have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  may  maintain  our  political 
differences,  often  with  warm,  and  sometimes  with  angry  feel- 
ings. But  today  we  are  American  all ;  and  all  and  all,  nothing 
but  .\mericans. 
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THE    KNIGHT    AND    THE    SARACEN— 6B 

The  burning-  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained  its  highest 
point  in  the  horizon,  when  a  knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  had 
left  his  distant  northern  home  and  joined  the  host  of  the 
Crusaders  in  Palestine,  was  pacing  slowly  along  the  sandy 
deserts  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and  precipices 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning ;  more  lately,  he  had 
entered  upon  that  great  plain,  where  the  accursed  cities  pro- 
voked in  ancient  days  the  direct  and  dreadful  vengeance  of  the 
Omnipotent.  The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  the  way  were 
forgotten,  as  the  traveler  recalled  the  fearful  catastrophe  which 
had  converted  into  an  arid  and  dismal  wilderness  the  fair  and 
fertile  valley  of  Siddim. 

Crossing  himself  as  he  viewed  the  dark  masses  of  rolling 
waters,  in  color  as  in  quality  unlike  those  of  every  other  lake, 
the  traveler  shuddered  as  he  remembered  that  beneath  these 
sluggish  waves  lay  the  once  proud  cities  of  the  plain,  whose 
grave  was  dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the  eruption 
of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid,  even  by 
that  sea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom,  bears  no  skiff 
upon  its  surface,  and  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  its  waters 
to  the  ocean.  The  land  as  well  as  the  lake  might  be  called 
dead.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  plants  grew  on  the  shores,  the 
very  air  was  without  any  sign  of  winged  insects,  and  the  burn- 
ing sun  turned  the  rolling  waters  into  steaming  clouds. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with  intense 
heat.  All  living  nature  seemed  to  have  hidden  itself  from  the 
rays,  except  the  lonely  figure  which  appeared  to  be  the  only 
breathing  thing  on  the  w-ide  plain. 

The  dress  of  the  rider  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse  were 
unfit  for  the  traveller  in  such  a  country.  The  knight  wore  a 
coat  of  mail  with  long  sleeves,  metal  gloves,  and  a  steel  breast- 
plate. Suspended  around  his  neck  was  his  shield,  and  upon 
his  head  was  a  helmet  of  steel.  His  lower  limbs  were  sheathed 
like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail,  and  his  belt  rested  in  shoes  of 
metal  like  the  gloves.  In  his  belt  on  one  side  was  a  broad- 
sword, with  a  handle  framed  like  a  cross,  and  on  the  other  side 
was  a  slender  dagger.  He  carried  also,  with  one  end  resting 
on  his  stirrup,  a  long  steelheaded  lance  to  which  was  fastened 
a  small  flag.  Over  his  armor  there  was  a  loose  coat  of  em- 
broidered cloth  without  sleeves.  This  was  much  worn  and 
frayed,  but  was  thus  far  useful,  that  it  shielded  the  metal 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  This  garment  had  em- 
broidered upon  it  in  several  places  the  owner's  coat-of-arms, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  couchant  leopard  with  the  words,  "I 
sleep — wake  me  not." 

The  horse's  trappings  consisted  of  a  heavy  saddle  plated 
with  steel,  uniting  in  front  with  a  kind  of  breast- plate,  and 
behind  with  armor  made  to  cover  the  loins  of  the  horse.  A 
steel  ax  hung  at  the  saddlebow,  the  reins  were  held  by  chain- 
work,  and  at  the  front  of  the  bridle  was  a  steel  plate  with  open- 
ings for  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  A  short,  sharp  spike  projected 
from  the  forehead  of  the  horse  like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn. 

Nature,  which  had  cast  the  limbs  of  the  crusader  into  a  mold 
of  uncommon  strength,  had  fitted  him  to  wear  his  heavy 
armor  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  formed  of  cobwebs. 
He  possessed  a  constitution  as  strong  as  his  limbs,  and  one 
which  could  bear  the  greatest  fatigue  and  exposure  to  all  kinds 


of  weather. 


Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment  and 
repose  even  on  the  iron  frame  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping 
Leopard.  At  noon,  when  the  Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  distance 
on  his  right,  he  joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  two  or  three  palm 
trees  which  arose  beside  the  well  at  which  he  intended  to  stop 
and  partake  of  his  midday  meal.  His  good  horse,  too,  now 
lifted  his  head  and  quickened  his  steps  as  he  smelled  afar  off 
the  living  waters  which  marked  the  place  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. But  labor  and  danger  were  to  come  before  the  horse 
or  horseman  reached  the  desired  spot. 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  the  yet  distant  palm  tree.5,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some 
object  was  moving  among  them.  The  distant  form  separated 
itself  from  the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its  motions,  and  came 
toward  the  knight  at  a  speed  which  soon  showed  a  mounted 
horseman.  As  he  came  nearer,  his  turban,  long  spear,  and  the 
flowing  sleeves  of  his  green  vest,  girdled  at  the  waist,  proved 
to  the  crusader  that  the  horseman  was  a  Saracen. 

"In  the  desert,"  says  an  Eastern  proverb,  "no  man  meets 
a  friend."  The  knight  could  not  decide  whether  the  rider,  who 
approached  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend 
or  foe — perhaps,  as  a  champion  of  the  Cross,  he  might  rather 
have  preferred  the  latter. 

He  loosened  his  lance  from  the  saddle,  seized  it  with  his  right 
hand,  placed  it  in  rest  with  its  point  half  lifted,  gathered  up  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  waked  his  horse's  mettle  with  the  spur, 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  stranger  with  the  calmness  belonging 
to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an  Arab  horse- 
man, managing  his  steed  more  by  his  limbs  and  the  bending 
of  his  body  than  by  the  use  of  the  reins,  which  hung  loose  in 
his  left  hand.  On  his  arm  he  wore  a  light,  round  buckler — a 
kind  of  shield,  made  of  skin  and  ornamented  with  silver  loops. 
His  spear  was  not  held  like  that  of  the  crusader,  but  grasped 
by  the  middle  with  his  right  hand  and  raised  at  arm's  length 
above  his  head. 

As  the  Saracen  approached  at  full  speed  he  seemed  to  exf>ect 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  should  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop 
to  meet  him.  But  the  Christian,  knowing  well  the  customs  of 
Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  tire  his  horse  without  good 
reason.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  a  dead  halt,  confident  in  his 
own  weight  and  that  of  his  powerful  charger.  When  the 
Saracen  had  approached  to  within  twice  the  length  of  his  lance, 
he  wheeled  his  horse  to  the  left  and  rode  twice  round  the 
Christian.  Without  quitting  his  ground,  the  knight  turned  his 
horse,  keeping  his  front  constantly  to  his  enemy,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  attacked  at  any  unguarded  point. 

The  Saracen,  wheeling  his  horse,  retreated  to  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards.  A  second  time,  like  a  hawk  attacking  a 
heron,  he  renewed  the  charge,  and  a  second  time  retreated 
without  coming  to  a  close  fight.  A  third  time  he  approached 
in  the  same  manner,  when  the  knight,  growing  tired  of  this 
kind  of  warfare,  suddenly  seized  the  battle-ax  which  hung  at 
his  saddle-bow,  and  with  a  strong  hand  and  unerring  aim  he 
hurled  it  against  the  head  of  his  enemy.  The  Saracen  became 
aware  of  the  formidable  missile  just  in  time  to  interpose  his 
light  buckler  between  the  ax  and  his  head ;  but  the  blow  forced 
the  buckler  down  upon  his  turban,  and  the  Saracen  was  beate« 
from  his  horse. 

Before  the  knight  could  take  advantage  of  this  mishap,  his 
foe  sprang  from  the  ground,  called  his  horse  to  his  side,  and 
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leaped  into  his  saddle  without  touching  the  stirrup.  The 
crtisader  in  the  meantime  had  recovered  his  ax,  but  the  Saracen 
kept  well  out  of  the  reach  of  that  weapon,  of  which  he  had  so 
lately  felt  the  force.  Planting  his  long  spear  in  the  sand,  he 
took  a  short  bow  which  he  carried  on  his  back,  and  putting  his 
horse  to  the  gallop  once  more  described  two  or  three  circles, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged  six  arrows  at  the  knight. 
So  unerring  was  the  Arab's  aim  that  only  the  knight's  armor 
saved  him  from  being  wounded  in  as  many  places. 

The  seventh  arrow  seemed  to  find  an  unguarded  point  in 
the  armor,  and  the  crusader  dropped  heavily  from  his  horse. 
The  Saracen  dismounted  to  examine  his  fallen  enemy,  and  to 
his  surprise  found  himself  suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Christian,  who  had  fallen  in  order  to  bring  his  foe  within  his 
reach.  Even  in  this  deathly  struggle  the  Saracen  was  saved  by 
his  quickness  and  presence  of  mind.  He  unloosed  the  sword 
belt  in  which  the  knight  had  fixed  his  hold,  and,  thus  freeing 
himself,  he  mounted  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  watch  his 
motions  with  the  intelligence  of  a  human  being,  and  again  rode 
ofl^.  But  in  the  struggle  he  had  lost  his  sword  and  his  quiver 
of  arrows,  both  of  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  belt  left  in 
the  knight's  grasp.  His  turban  also  was  lying  at  the  feet  of  the 
victor.  These  losses  seemed  to  incline  the  Saracen  to  a  truce. 
He  approached  the  Christian  with  extended  hand. 

"There  is  now  a  truce  between  our  nations,"  he  said,  "where- 
fore should  there  be  war  between  thee  and  me?  Let  there  be 
peace  between  us." 

"I  am  well  contented,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant 
Leopard ;  "but  what  security  dost  thou  offer  tha*.  thou  wilt  keep 
the  truce?" 

"My  word  was  never  broken,"  answered  the  Saracen.  "I 
ask  no  security  from  thee,  brave  knight,  for  I  know  that  treach- 
ery seldom  dwells  with  courage." 

Such  confidence  made  the  crusader  ashamed  of  his  own 
doubts.  "By  the  cross  on  my  sword,"  he  said,  "I  will  be  a 
true  companion  to  thee,  Saracen,  while  we  remain  in  company 
together." 

"There  is  no  treachery  in  my  heart  toward  thee,"  replied  his 


late  foe,  "and  now  let  us  go  to  yonder  fountain,  for  the  hour 
of  rest  is  at  hand,  and  the  stream  had  hardly  touched  my  lip 
when  I  was  called  to  battle  by  thy  approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  gave  a  ready  and 
courteous  assent;  and  the  late  foes  without  an  angry  look  or 
motion  of  doubt  rode  side  by  side  to  the  little  cluster  of  palm 
trees. 

Adapted  from  Sir  Walter  Scott :  The  Talisman. 

O  CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN!— 6B 

O  Captain  I  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weather 'd  every  rack,  the  prize   we  sought  is 

won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
But  O  heart  I  heart !  heart ! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
O  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  the  'bells ; 
Rise  up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and   ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you  the  shores 

a^crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain !  dear  father ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  I 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck. 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 
My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and 

done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 
Exult,  O  shores !  and  ring,  Q  bells  I 

But  I  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Walt  Whitman.    I 


SIR  GALAHAD— 6B 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  tnmipet  shrilleth  higii, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel. 
The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

The  horse  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists. 

And  when  the  tide  of  coiflbat  stands, 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain  meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark; 
I  leap  on  board:     no  helmsman  steers: 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light! 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 


All.  blessed  vision !  blood  of  God  ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  starlike  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne. 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go. 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and 
mail; 
lint  o"er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height ; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight  —  to  me  is  given 
Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear ; 

I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 
That  often  meet  me  here. 


I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams  ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear. 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touched,  are  turned  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

And  thro'  the  mountain  walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear : 
"O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  I 

Ride  on !  the  prize  is  near," 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail. 
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NATHAN    HALE— 7A 
To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by : 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye,  — 
Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

In  a  moment  he  must  die. 

By  starlight  and  moonlight, 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp: 

He  hears  the  rustling  flag. 

And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp ; 

And  the  starlight  and  moonlight 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
He  scans  tlie  tented  line, 

And  he  counts  the  battery  gtms 
By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine ; 

And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
Gi\  es  no  warning  sign. 


The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wave. 
It  meets  his  eager  glance; 

And  it  .sparkles  'neath  tlie  stars 
Like  the  glimmer  of  a  lance,  — 

A  dark  wave,  a  plumed  w'ave, 
On  an  emerald  expanse. 

A  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 

-'\nd  terror  in  the  sound  ! 
For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed. 

In  the  camp  a  spy  hath  found : 
\\  ith  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang. 

The  patriot  is  bound. 

With  calm  brow,  steady  brow. 

He  listens  to  his  doom  : 
In  his  look  there  is  no  fear. 

Nor  a  shadow-trace  of  gloom, 
IVat  with  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 

He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 


In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod ; 
And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 

E'en  the  solemn  Word  of  God ! 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod. 

'Neath  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn, 

He  dies  upon  the  tree ; 
And  lie  mourns  that  he  can  lose 

But  one  life  for  liberty  : 
And  in  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn. 

His  spirit-wings  are  free. 

From  the  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 
The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn. 
And  on  Fame-leaf  and  on  Angel-leaf 

The  name  of  Hale  shall  burn. 

Francis  M.  Finch. 


HOME,    SWEET    HOME!— 7A 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ; 

A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  elsewhere. 

Home  !  Home !  sweet,  sweet  Home  ! 

There's  no  place  like  Home!  there's  no  place  like  Home! 

An  exile  from  Home,  splendors  dazzle  in  vain ; 

O,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ! 

The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  came  at  my  call, 

Give  me  them, — and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all ! 

Home  !  Home !  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 

There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile. 

And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  sooth  and  beguile ! 

Let  others  delight  'mid  new  pleasures  to  roam. 

But  give  me,  oh  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  Home! 

Home !  Home !  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 

There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

To  thee  I'll  return  overburdened  with  care: 
The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there; 
No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  Home. 
Home!  Home!  sweet,  sweet  Home! 

There's  no  place  like  Home!  there's  no  place  like  Home! 

John  Howard  Payne. 

THE    BELLS— 7A 
I 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  they,  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight ; 


Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhvme. 
To  the  tintinabulation  that  so  musically  swells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

II 

Llear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 

How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! — 
From  the  molten  golden  notes. 

And  all  in  tune. 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 
How  it  swells 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future;  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

HI 
Hear  the  loud  alarm  bells- 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror  now.  their  turbulency  tells: 
In  the  startled  air  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak 
They  can  only  shriek,  .shriek, 
Out  of  tune. 
In  the  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire 
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In  the  mad  expostulation  with  the  dead  and  frantic 
fire. 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire 
And  a  resohite  endeavor 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon, 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  tenor  tells  of  Despair! 
How  they  clang  and  crash  and  roar ! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
Yet  the  air  it  fully  knows. 
By  the  twanging. 
And  the  clanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 
Yet  the  air  distinctly  tells. 
In  the  jangling. 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells! 

IV 
Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  melody 
compels  I 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone ! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 
All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  the  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  or  woman — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human  . '  ■ 

They  are  Ghouls ; 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls. 

Rolls. 
A  paean  from  the  bells! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 
With  the  paean  from  the  bells ! 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells ; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  throbbing  of  the  ,bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells  ; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 


As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rh)'me, 
To  the  rolling  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells- 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

TO    A    WATER    FOWL— 7A 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew. 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  the  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  or  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  the  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 
Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd. 

At  that  far  height  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abys^  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  dejmrt. 

He,  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  arig-ht. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

GOOD    NAME   IN    MAN    OR   WOMAN— 7B 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord. 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls ; 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  something,  nothing; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  to  thousands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

William  Shakespeare. 
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THE  AMERICAN   FLAG— 7B 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white. 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down. 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


OPPORTUNITY— 7B 

This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream : — 

There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain ; 

And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 

A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 

Shocked  upon  sv/ords  and  shields.     A  prince's  banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge. 

And  thought,  "Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — ■ 

That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears, — but  this 

Blunt  thing!"  he  snapped  and  flung  it  from  his  hand, 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead, 

And  weaponless,  and  saw  tlie  broken  sword. 

Hilt-buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand. 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle-shout 

Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down, 

And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


DEAR  LAND  OF  ALL  MY  LOVE— 7B 

Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love, 

Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thine  eagle  harms  no  dove, 

Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 

Thy  brother  every  man  below. 
So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love, 

Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow. 

Sidney  Lanier. 
— From  "The  Centennial  Ode"  (1876). 


WORK 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest  at  the  desk  or  loom. 
In  roaring  market  place  or  tranquil  room, 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say. 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

"This  is  my  work ;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom ; 
"All  of  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom, 

This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way.'' 
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Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small. 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers, 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours. 

And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall, 
At  eventide  to  ])lay  and  love  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

Van  Dyke. 

A    RIDDLE 

I'm  a  strange  contradiction;  I'm  new,  and  I'm  old, 

I'm  often  in  tatters,  and  oft  decked  with  gold. 

Though  I  never, could  read,  yet  lettered  I'm  found; 

Though  blind,  I  enlighten  ;  though  loose,  I  am  bound ; 

I'm  always  in  black,  and  I'm  always  in  white; 

I'm  grave  and  I'm  gay,  I  am  heavy  and  light; 

In  form,  too,  I  differ — I'm  thick  and  I'm  thin; 

I've  no  flesh  and  no  bones,  yet  I'm  covered  with  skin ; 

I've  more  points  than  the  compass,  more  stops  than  the  flute ; 

1  sing  without  voice,  without  speaking  confute. 

In  merry  mood  I'm  English,  I'm  German,  I'm  French  and  I'm 

Dutch ; 
Some  love  me  too  fondly,  some  slight  me  too  much ; 
I  often  die  soon,  though  I  sometimes  live  ages, 
And  no  monarch  alive  has  so  many  pages. 

Hannah  More. 

A    PRESIDENT    AS    COOK— 7B 

(From  Roosevelt — Letters  to  His  Children) 

White  House,  June  11,  1905. 
De.\r  Kermit: 

Mother  and  I  have  just  come  home  from  a  lovely  trip  to 
"Pine  Knot."  It  is  really  a  perfecdy  delightful  little  place;  the 
nicest  little  place  of  the  kind  you  can  imagine.  Mother  is  a  great 
deal  more  pleased  with  it  than  any  child  with  any  toy  I  ever 
saw.  She  went  down  the  day  before,  Thursday,  and  I  followed 
on  Friday  morning.  Good  Air.  Joe  Wilmer  met  me  at  the  sta- 
tion and  \\e  rode  on  horseback  to  "Round  Top,"  where  we  met 
mother  and  Mr.  \Mllie  Wilmer.  We  all  had  tea  there  and  then 
drove  to  "Plain  Dealing,"  v.here  we  had  dinner.  Of  course,  I 
loved  both  "Round  Top"  and  "Plain  Dealing,"  and  as  for  the 
two  Air.  Wilmers,  they  are  the  most  generous,  thoughtful,  self- 
effacing  friends  that  anyone  could  wish  to  see.  After  dinner 
we  went  over  to  "Pine  Knot,''  put  everything  to  order  and  went 
to  bed.  Next  day  we  spent  all  by  ourselves  at  "Pine  Knot." 
In  the  morning  I  fried  bacon  and  eggs,  while  mother  boiled  the 
kettle  for  tea  and  laid  the  table.  Breakfast  was  most  success- 
ful, and  then  mother  washed  the  dishes  and  did  most  of  the 
work,  while  I  did  odd  jobs.  Then  we  walked  about  the  place, 
which  is  fifteen  acres  in  all,  saw  the  lovely  spring,  admired  the 
pine  trees  and  the  oak  trees,  and  then  mother  lay  in  the  ham- 
mock while  I  cut  away  some  trees  to  give  us  a  better  view  from 
the  piazza.  The  piazza  is  the  real  feature  of  the  house.  It  is 
broad  and  nms  along  the  whole  length  and  the  roof  is  high 
near  the  wall,  for  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  roof  of  the  house. 
It  was  lovely  to  sit  there  in  the  rocking  chairs  and  hear  all  the 
birds  by  daytime  and  at  night  the  whippoorwills  and  owls  and 
little  forest  folk. 

•Inside  the  house  is  just  a  bare  wall  with  one  big  room  below, 
which  is  nice  now,  and  will  be  still  nicer  when  the  chimneys 
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are  up,  and  there  is  a  fireplace  in  each  end.  A  rough  flight  of 
stairs  leads  above,  where  there  are  two  rooms,  separated  by  a 
passageway.  We  did  everything  for  ourselves,  but  all  the  food 
we  had  was  sent  over  to  us  by  the  dear  Wilmers,  together  with 
milk.  We  cooked  it  ourselves,  so  there  was  no  one  around  the 
house  to  bother  us  at  all.  As  we  found  that  cleaning  dishes 
took  up  an  awful  time  we  only  took  two  meals  a  day,  which 
was  all  we  wanted. 

On  Saturday  evening  I  fried  two  chickens  for  dinner,  while 
mother  boiled  the  tea,  and  we  had  cherries  and  wild  straw- 
berries, as  well  as  biscuits  and  cornbread.  To  my  pleasure, 
mother  greatly  enjoyed  the  fried  chicken,  and  admitted  that 
what  you  children  had  said  of  the  way  I  fried  chicken  was  all 
true.  In  the  evening  we  sat  out  a  long  time  on  the  piazza,  and 
then  read  indoors,  and  then  went  to  bed.  Sunday  morning  we 
did  not  get  up  until  nine.  Then  I  fried  mother  some  beefsteak 
and  some  eggs  in  two  frying-pans,  and  she  liked  them  both 
very  much.  We  went  to  church  at  the  dear  little  church  where 
llie  Wilmers'  father  and  mother  had  been  married,  dined  soon 
after  two  at  "Plain  Dealing,''  and  then  were  driven  over  to  the 
station  to  go  back  to  Washington.  I  rode  the  big  black  stallion 
— Chief — and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly — altogether  we  had  a  very 
nice  holiday. 

I  was  lucky  to  be  able  to  get  it,  for  during  the  past  fortnight, 
and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  before,  I  have  been  carry- 
ing on  negotiations  with  both  Russia  and  Japan,  together  with 
side  negotiations  with  Germany,  France  and  England,  to  try 
to  get  the  present  war  stopped.  With  infinite  labor  and  by  the 
exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  judgment — if  I  do  say  it 
myself — I  have  finally  gotten  the  Japanese  and  Russians  to 
agree  to  meet  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace. 

Whether  they  will  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  or  not 
1  can't  .say.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  have  obtained  the  chance 
of  peace,  and  the  only  possible  way  to  get  this  chance  was  to 
secure  such  an  agreement  of  the  two  powers,  that  they  would 
meet  and  discuss  the  terms  direct.  Of  course,  Japan  will  want 
to  ask  more  than  she  ought  to  ask,  and  Russia  to  give  less  than 
she  ought  to  give.  Perhaps  both  sides  will  prove  impracticable. 
Perhaps  one  will.  But  there  is  the  chance  that  they  will  prove 
sensible,  and  make  a  peace,  which  will  really  be  for  the  interest 
of  each  as  things  are  now.  At  any  rate  the  experiment  was 
worth  trying.  I  have  kept  the  secret  very  successfully,  and  my 
dealings  with  the  Japanese  in  ])articular  have  been  known  to  no 
one,  so  that  the  result  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 

SONGS    OF    LABOR 
THE  SHIP-BUILDERS 

6  The  sky  is  ruddy  in  the  east, 

The  eartfi  is  gray  below, 
And,  spectral  in  the  river  mist, 

The  ship's  white  timbers  show. 
Then  let  the  sounds  of  measured  stroke 

And  grating  saw  begin ; 
The  broad-axe  to  the  gnarled  oak, 

The  mallet  to  the  pin ! 

Hark !  roars  the  bellows,  blast  on  blast. 

The  sooty  smithy  jars, 
.\nd  fire-sparks,  rising  far  and  fast, 

Are  fading  with  the  stars. 


All  day  for  us  the  smith  shall  stand 

Beside  tliat  flashing  forge ; 
All  day  for  us  his  heavy  hand 

The  groaning  anvil  scourge. 

From  far-ol¥  hills,  the  panting  team 

For  us  is  toiling  near ; 
For  us  the  rafts  men  down  the  stream 

Their  island  barges  steer. 
Rings  out  for  us  the  axe-man's  stroke 

In  forests  old  and  still, — 
For  us  the  century-circled  oak 

Falls  crashing  down  his  hill. 

Up !  Up ! — in  nobler  toil  than  ours 

No  craftsmen  bear  a  part ; 
We  make  of  nature's  giant  powers 

The  slaves  of  human  art. 
Lay  rib  to  rib  and  beam  to  beam, 

And  drive  the  treenails  free; 
Nor  faithless  joint  nor  yawning  seam 

Shall  tempt  the  searching  sea! 

Where'er  the  keel  of  our  good  ship 

The  sea's  rough  field  shall  plough,^ 
Where'er  her  tossing  spars  shall  drip 

With   salt-spray   caught   below, — 
That  ship  must  heed  her  master's  beck, 

Her  helm  obey  his  hand. 
And  seamen  tread  her  reeling  deck 

As  if  they  trod  the  land. 

Her  oaken  ribs  the  vulture-beak 

Of  Northern  ice  may  peel ; 
The  sunken  rock  and  coral  peak 

May  grate  along  her  keel ; 
And  know  we  well  the  painted  shell 

We  give  to  wind  and  wave. 
Must  float,  the  sailor's  citadel. 

Or  sink,  the  sailor's  grave! 

Ho ! — strike  away  the  bars  and  blocks, 

And  set  the  good  ship  free! 
Why  lingers  on  these  dusty  rocks 

The  young  bride  of  the  sea? 
Look !  how  she  moves  adown  the  grooves, 

In  graceful  beauty  now ! 
How  lowly  on  the  breast  she  loves 

Sinks  down  her  virgin  prow ! 

God  bless  her !  whereso'er  the  breeze 

Her  snowy  wing  shall  fan, 
Aside  the  frozen  Hebrides, 

Or  sultr>-  Hindostan ! 
Where'er,  in  mart  or  on  the  main, 

With  peaceful  flag  unfurled. 
She  helps  to  wind  the  silken  chain 

Of  commerce  round  the  world!: 
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Speed  on  the  ship! — But  let  her  bear 

No  merchandise  of  sin, 
No  groaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within ;  . 

No  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands, 

Nor  poison-draught  for  ours ; 
JJut  honest  fruits  of  toiling  hands 

And  nature's  sun  and  showers. 

Be  hers  the  prairies's  golden  grain, 

The  Desert's  golden  sand. 
The  clustered  fruits  of  sunny  Spain. 

The  spice  of  morning-land  I 
Her  pathway  on  the  open  main 

]\Iay  blessings  follow  free. 
And  glad  hearts  welcome  back  again 

Her  white  sails  from  the  sea! 

Whittier. 

AUTUMN 

Season  of   mists  and  mellow   fruitfulness! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

■yVith  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatcheaves  run, 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

■yVith  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flower  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 

For  summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

■yV^ho  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 
Thy  hair  soft  lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  : 
Or,  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  they  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleamer  thou  dost   keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  a  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

'Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music,  too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  swdlows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  aloud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

John  Keats. 


SONG  OF  THE  BANNER  AT  DAYBREAK— 8B 

Poet 
O  a  new  song,  a  free  song. 
Flapping,   flapping,   flapping,   flapping,   by   sounds,   by    voices 

clearer. 
By  the  wind's  voice  and  that  of  the  drum. 
By  the  banner's  voice  and  child's  voice  and  sea's  voice  and 

father's  voice. 
Low  on  the  ground  and  high  in  the  air, 
On  the  ground  where  father  and  child  stand. 
In  the  upward  air  where  their  eyes  turn. 
Where  the  banner  at  daybreak  is  flapping. 

Words  !  book-words  !  what  are  you  ? 

Words  no  more,  for  hearken  and  see. 

My  song  is  there  in  the  open  air,  and  I  must  sing, 

With  the  banner  and  pennant  a-flapping. 

ni  weave  the  cord  and  twine  in. 

Man's  desire  and  babe's  desire.  Til  twine  them  in,  I'll  put  in  life, 

ril  put  the  bayonet's  flashing  point,  FIl  let  bullets  and  slugs 

whizz, 
(As  one  carrying  a  symbol  and  menace  far  into  the  future. 
Crying  with  trumpet  voice.  Arouse  and  beware!    Bezvare  and 

arouse!) 
ril  pour  the  verse  with  streams  of  blood,  full  of  volition,  full 

of  joy, 
Then  loosen,  launch  forth,  to  go  and  compete, 
With  the  banner  and  pennant  a-flapping. 

Pennant 
Come  up  here,  bard,  bard. 
Come  up  here,  soul,  soul. 
Come  up  here,  dear  little  child. 

To  fly  in  the  clouds  and  winds  with  me,  and  play  with  the  meas- 
ureless light. 

Child 
Father,  what  is  that  in  the  sky  beckoning  to   me  with   long 

finger  ? 
And  what  does  it  say  to  me  all  the  while? 

Father 
Nothing  my  babe  you  see  in  the  sky. 

And  nothing  at  all  to  \ou  its  says— but  look  you  my  babe, 
Look  at  these  dazzling  things  in  the  houses,  and  see  you  the 

money-shops  opening. 
And  see  you  the  vehicles  preparing  to  crawl  along  the  streets 

with  goods  ; 
These,  ah  these,  how  valued  and  toil'd  for  these! 
How  envied  by  all  the  earth. 

Poet 
Fresh  and  rosy  red  the  sun  is  mounting  high. 
On  floats  the  sea  in  distant  blue  careering  through  its  channels, 
On  floats  the  wind  over  the  breast  of  the  sea  setting  in  toward 

land, 
The  great  steady  wind  from  the  west  or  west-by-south. 
Floating  so  buoyant  with  milk-white  foam  on  the  waters. 
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But  I  am  not  the  sea  nor  the  red  sun, 

I  am  not  the  wind  with  girlish  laughter, 

Not  the  immense  wind  which  strengthens,  not  the  wind  which 

lashes. 
Not  the  spirit  that  ever  lashes  its  own  body  to  terror  and  death, 
But  I  am  that  which  unseen  comes  and  sings,  sings,  sings. 
Which  babbles  in  brooks  and  scoots  in  showers  on  the  land, 
Which  the  birds  know  in  the  woods  mornings  and  evenings, 
And  the  shore-sands  know  and  the  hissing  wave,  and  that  ban- 
ner and  pennant, 
Aloft  there  flapping  and  flapping. 

Child 
O  father,  it  is  alive — it  is  full  of  people — it  has  children, 

0  now  it  seems  to  me  it  is  talking  to  its  children, 

1  hear  it — it  talks  to  me — O  it  is  wonderful ! 

0  it  stretches — it  spreads  and  runs  so  fast — O  my  father. 
It  is  so  broad  it  covers  the  whole  sky. 

Father 

Cease,  cease,  my  foolish  babe. 

What  you  are  saying  is  sorrowful  to  me,  much  it  displeases  me ; 

Behold  with  the  rest  again  I  say,  behold  not  banners  and  pen- 
nants aloft, 

But  the  well-prepared  pavements  behold,  and  mark  the  solid- 
wall'd  houses. 

Banner  and  Pennant 
Speak  to  the  child,  O  bard,  out  of  Manhattan, 
To  our  children  all,  or  north  or  south  of  Manhattan, 
Point  this  day,  leaving  all  the  rest,  to  us  over  all — and  yet  we 

know  not  why. 
For  what  are  we,  mere  strips  of  doth  profiting  nothing. 
Only  flapping  in  the  wind? 

Poet 

1  hear  and  see  not  strips  of  cloth  alone, 

I  hear  the  tramp  of  armies,  I  hear  the  challenging  sentry, 

I  hear  the  jubilant  shouts  of  millions  of  men,  I  hear  Liberty! 

I  hear  the  drums  beat  and  the  trumpets  blowing, 

I  myself  move  abroad  swift-rising  flying  then, 

I  use  the  wings  of  the  land-bird  and  use  the  wings  of  the  sea- 
bird,  and  look  down  as  from  a  height, 

I  do  not  deny  the  precious  results  of  peace,  I  see  populous  cities 
with  wealth  incalculable, 

I  see  numberless  farms,  I  see  the  farmers  working  in  their  fields 
or  barns, 

I  see  mechanics  working,  I  see  buildings  everywhere  founded, 
going  up,  or  finish'd, 

I  see  trains  of  cars  swiftly  speeding  along  railroad  tracks  drawn 
by  the  locomotives, 

I  see  the  stores,  depots,  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New 
Orleans, 

I  see  far  in  the  West  the  immense  area  of  grain,  I  dwell  awhile 
hovering, 

I  pass  to  the  lumber  forests  of  the  North  and  again  to  the 
Southern  plantation,  and  again  to  California ; 

Sweeping  the  whole  I  see  the  countless  profit,  the  busy  gather- 
ings, earn'd  wages. 

See  the  Identity  formed  out  of  thirty-eight  spacious  and 
haughty  States  (and  many  more  to  come), 


See  forts  on  the  shores  of  harbors,  see  ships  sailing  in  and  out ; 

Then  over  all  (aye!  aye!),  my  little  and  lengthen'd  pennant 
shaped  like  a  sword. 

Runs  swiftly  up  indicating  war  and  defiance — and  now  the  hal- 
yards have  rais'd  it, 

Side  of  my  banner  broad  and  blue,  side  of  my  starry  banner, 

Discarding  peace  over  all  the  sea  and  land. 

Banner  and  Pennant 
Yet  louder,  higher,  stronger,  bard !  yet  farther,  wider  cleave ! 
No  longer  let  our  children  deem  us  riches  and  peace  alone. 
We  may  be  terror  and  carnage,  and  are  so  now. 
Not  now  are  we  any  one  of  these  spacious  and  haughty  States, 

(nor  any  five,  nor  ten). 
Nor  market  nor  depot  we,  nor  money-bank  in  the  city. 
But  these  and  all,  and  the  brown  and  spreading  land,  and  the 

mines,  below,  are  ours. 
And  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  ours,  and  the  rivers  great  and 

small. 
And  the  fields  they  moisten,  and  the  crops  and  fruits  are  ours, 
Bays  and  channels  and  ships  sailing  in  and  out  are  ours — while 

we  over  all, 
Over  the  area  spread  below,  the  three  or  four  millions  of  square 

miles,  the  capitals, 
The  forty  millions  of  people, — O  bard!  in  life  and  death  su- 
preme. 
We,  even  we,  henceforth  flaunt  our  masterful,  high  up  above. 
Not    for   the   present   alone,    for   a   thousand    years    chanting 

through  you. 
This  song  to  the  soul  of  one  poor  little  child. 

Child 
O  my  father,  I  like  not  the  houses. 

They  will  never  to  me  be  anything  nor  do  I  like  money. 
But  to  mount  up  there  I  would  like,  O  father  dear,  that  banner 

I  like, 
That  pennant  I  would  be  and  must  be. 

Father 
Qiild  of  mine,  you  will  fill  me  with  anguish. 
To  be  that  pennant  would  be  too  fearftd. 

Little  you  know  what  it  is  this  day,  and  after  this  day,  forever. 
It  is  to  gain  nothing,  but  risk  and  defy  everything. 
Forward  to  stand  in  front  of  wars — and  O,  such  wars ! — what 

have  you  to  do  with  them? 
With  passions  of  demons,  slaughter,  premature  death? 

Banner 
Demons  and  death  then  I  sing. 

Put  in  all,  aye  all  will  I,  sword-shaped  pennant  for  war. 
And  a  pleasure  new  and  ecstatic,  and  the  prattled  yearning  of 

children. 
Blent  with  the  sounds  of  the  peaceful  land  and  the  liquid  wash 

of  the  sea. 
And  the  black  ships  fighting  on  the  sea  envelop'd  in  smoke. 
And  the  icy  cool  of  the  far,  far  north,  with  rustling  cedars  and 

pines, 
And  the  whirr  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  soldiers  marching,  and 

the  hot  sun  shining  south. 
And  the  beach-waves  combing  over  the  beach  on  my  Eastern 

shore,  and  my  Western  shore  the  same, 
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And  all  between  thcjse  .shdres,  and  niv  ever  runnini;  Mississippi 

witli  bends  and  chutes. 
And  m\-  Illinois  fields,  and  mv  [•vansas  fields,  and  nu'  fields  of 

Missouri. 
I'he  Continent,  devotin;^'  the  whole  identity  without  reserving 

an  atom. 
Pour  in  I  Whelm  that  which  asks,  which  sings,  with  all  and  the 

yield  of  all. 
Fusing  and  holdino-,  claiming,  devouring  the  whule. 
Xo  more  with  tender  lip.  nor  musical  labial  sound. 
lUit  out  of  the  night  emerging  for  good,  our  voice  persuasive 

no  more. 

A  rnaking  like  crows  here  in  the  wind. 
i 

Port 

My  limbs,  my  veins  dilate,  my  theme  is  clear  at  last. 

r.aimer  so  broad  advancing  out  of  the  ni.glit.  I  sing  you  haughty 
1  and  resolute. 

1   burst  through  where   I   waited  long,  too  long,  deafen'd  and 

blinded. 
jMy  hearing  and  tongue  are  come  to  me.   (a  little  child  taught 
me. ) 

1  hear  from  above  ()  pennant  of  war  vour  ironical  call  and 
demand. 

Insensate!  insensate!  (yet  I  at  any  rate  chant  you.)  O  banner! 

Xot  houses  of  peace  indeed  are  you.  nor  anv  nor  all  their  pros- 
perity, (if  need  be.  you  shall  again  have  every  one  of 
those  houses  to  destroy  them. 

\  ou  thought  not  to  destroy  those  valuable  houses,  standing  fast, 
full  of  comfort,  built  with  monev. 


May  they  stand  fast,  then?  not  an  hour  except  von  above  them 

and  all  stand  fast ; ) 
O  banner,  not  money  so  precious  are  you.  not  farm  produce  vou. 

nor  the  material  good  nutriment. 
Xor  excellent  stores,  nor  landed  on  wharves  from  the  ships. 
Not  the  superlj  ships  with  sail-power  or  steam-power,  fetching 

and  carrying  cargoes. 
Nor  machinery,  vehicles,  trade,  nor  revenues — but  vou  as  hence- 
forth I  see  vou. 
Running  up  out  of  the  night,  bringing  your  cluster  of  stars, 

(ever-enlarging  stars, ) 
Divider  of  daybreak  vou,  cutting  the  air,  touch'd  bv  the  sun, 

measuring  the  sky. 
(Passionately  seen  and  yearn'd  for  b\-  one  poor  little  child. 
^^'hile  others  remain  busx   or  smanh-  talking,  forever  teaching 

thrift,  thrift ; ) 

0  you  up  there!  O  ]jennant !  where  you  undulate  like  a  snake 

hissing  so  curious. 
Out  of  reach,  an  idea  only,  vet  furiously   fought   for,  risking 

bloody  death,  loved  bv  me. 
So  loved — O  you  banner  leading  the  day  with  stars  brought 

from  the  night ! 
\'alueless,  object  of  eyes,  over  all  and  demanding  all — (absolute 

owner  of  all) — ( )  banner  and  pennant ! 

1  too  leave  the  rest — great  as  it  is,  it  is  nothing — houses,  ma- 

chines are  nothing — I  see  them  not, 
I  see  but  you,  O  warlike  pennant!  ()  banner  so  broad,  with 

stripes,  I  .sing  you  only. 
Flapping  up  there  in  the  wind. 
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MVRTLK  GARRISON   BATES,   State  Normal  School,  Trenton,   N.    I. 

D.   RALPH    STARRY,   Supervisor   Grammar   Grades,   Plainfiekl,  N.  j. 

Illuslrutious  by  Mabel  Betsy  Hill 

Art   work   supervised   bv 
BF.LLE  BOAS,   Chairman  of  Art   Uein.  Horace'  Mann   School   for   Girls,   N.   V.   C. 

NET  PRICE  §1.80;  POSTAGE  EXTRA. 

A  book  for  teachers  of  the  elementary  school  which  will, 

1.  Place  a  correct  emphasis  upon  oral  English,  5.    Lead  pupils  to  acquire  and  to  present  ideas 

in  an  orderly  way, 

2.  Build  rich  vocabularies,  ^     n        -j  i     •.•        i    i-        f  i-        r       i-  u 

6.  Provide  real  stimulation  for  creative  English 

3.  Preserve  the  child's  individuality  of  speech,  "P**"  ***^  P*"'*  f  ^  Pupils, 

7.  Make   the   acquisition   of   language   habits   a 

4.  Develop  sentence  power,  normal  step  in  the  pupil's  growth. 

The  book  presents  a  graded  series  of  classical  stories  adapted  for  reproduction  lessons  and  INCLUDES 
PICTURES  for  the  original  story  lesson  in  each  grade. 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 
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NEW    BOOKS 

ON 

THE  1924  AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOK  LIST 
FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

MANLY-BAILEY-RICKERT 
LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 

Pupil" s  Edition  Teacher^s  Edition 

PRIMARY  Grades  3A  to  4B  PRIMARY  Grades  3A  to  4B 

INTERMEDIATE  Grades  5A  to  5B  INTERMEDIATE  Grades  5A  to  5B 

UPPER  GRADES  Grades  7A  to  8B  UPPER  GRADES  Grades  7A  to  8B 

This  Series  is  accompanied  by  a  Complete  Adaptation  for  using  these  books  with  the  New  Course 

of  Study  in  English  for  New  York  City 

DAVIS:    MODERN    READINGS 

BOOK  ONE— Grades  7A  to  8B 
BOOK  TWO— Grades  8A  to  9B 

STORIES   OF    THE    EMERALD    ISLE 

by  Wavle  and  Burke — Grades  5A-6B 

STEWART:    IN  AND    OUT  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

Grades  4A-7B 

SPEED:    BILLY  AND  JANE,  EXPLORERS 

Grades  3A-7B 

DOLE:  THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN,  Revised 

Grades  5A-6B 

TOWER  and  LUNT:  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS 

Grades  7A-8B 


D.  C  HEATH  &  COlViPAIMY 
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You  Will  Not   Find  Better 
Books  on  These  Subjects 

THEY  ARE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  LIST 
HALLEGK'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

For  Higher  Grades 

By  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,Authoi-  of  "History  of  American  Literature" 

and  "New  English  Literature." 

596  Pages       Richly  Illustrated 

THIS  history  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  work  by  a  man  who 
is  not  only  an  experienced  teacher  of  history  but  also  a  writer 
of  widely  successful  books.  Mr.  Halleck  has  a  rare  understand- 
ing of  the  adolescent  age.  He  knows  how  to  captivate  and  hold  the 
interest  of  boys  and  girls.  In  this  book  he  re-creates  history  so  that  it 
actually  lives  again  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

A  "History  of  Our  Country"  emphasizes  especially  the  life,  prog- 
ress, and  industries  of  the  people.  It  is  the  first  school  history  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  women  and  to  social  welfare  work.  It  teaches 
the  facts  which  everyone  should  know,  from  the  Pilgrim  ideals  down  to 
the  new  social  aims  and  patriotic  duties  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
teaching  material  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  includes  summaries  for 
review,  references  for  teachers,  and  under  "Activities"  various  kinds  of 
work  for  pupils,  project  problems,  etc. 

The  illustrations,  both  black  and  colored,  have  been  selected  with 
unusual  care.  Extracts  from  old  journals,  fac-similes  from  early  news- 
papers, quaint,  contemporary  pictures,  as  well  as  artistic  pictures 
by  modern  artists  have  been  lavishly  used.  Both  maps  and  pictures  add 
greatly  to  both  the  interest  and  the  educative  value  of  the  l)ook. 

ESSENTIALS   OF   GEOGRAPHY 

Revised  Edition 
By  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  T.  McFarlane,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 

PUTTING  geography  into  life  and  life  into  geography  is  the  out- 
standing content  feature  of  the  Brigham  and  McFarlane  Geog- 
raphies.   These  books  present  a  remarkably  full  and  vivid  treat- 
ment of  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

The  work  that  men  do  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  way  in  which 
their  physical  environment  has  determined  and  iniluenced  this  work; 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  shaping  of  transportation  routes  by 
means  of  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  harbors;  the  tremendous  importance  of 
agriculture  as  the  basal  industry  of  human  life;  the  study  of  climate 
not  simply  as  an  atmosphere  condition  but  as  a  direct  influence  on  the 
work  we  do  and  the  manner  in  which  we  live;  these  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  these  books  give  a  realistic,  impressive  presentation 
of  the  human  side  of  geography. 

Published  in  Two-Book  and  Four-Book  Editions 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

100  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  EAST,  NEW  YORK 

Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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THE  BOLENIUS  BOYS' AND  GIRLS' READERS 

Are    listed    in    New    York    City    for    1 924,    as 
follows: — 

7091— a     Bolenius    Boys*    and    Girls*    Pyimer 

7091 — b     Bolenius   Boys*  and  Girls*   First  Reader 

7091 — c     Bolenius   Boys'  and  Girls*  Second   Reader 

7091— d     Bolenius    Boys*  and  Girls'   Third   Reader 

7081 — C    Bolenius   Boys'    and   Girls'   Fourth    Reader 

7081— D    Bolenius   Boys'  and   Girls'   Fifth   Reader 

7C81 — E    Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls'  Sixth  Reader 

7353  Bolenius   Boys'   and   Girls*    Readers — First   Grade    Manual 

7351 — A    Bolenius   Boys'   and   Girls*   Readers — Intermediate   Manual 

7348 — a     Bolenius    Boys'   and    Girls*   Readers    Equipment   CoirLpIete — 
first  year 

7348 — c    Puzzle   Games   for   Matching-,   Sentence   Building,   Phoenic   Read- 
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7348 — d    Pattern  Sheets  to  give  teachers  model  patterns  per  set 
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Treasures 

You  Never  Can  Replace 

More  precious  than  the  priceless 
Venetian  mirror  are  tiiose  treasures  it 
reflects — white,  smihng  teeth.  Protect 
them  carefully  from  grit.  Scouring  in- 
jures thin  tooth  enamel  which,  once 
scratched  or  worn  away,  can  never  be 
replaced. 

Colgate's  for  Clean, 
Beautiful  Teeth 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  a 
safe  dentrifrice.  Your  pupils  can  use 
it  regularly  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  precious  enamel  of  their 
teeth.  They  use  it  willingly  because 
of  its  delicious  flavor. 

Its  specially  prepared  non-gritty  chalk 
lossens  clinging  particles.  Pure  and 
mild,  its  vegetable-oil  soap  gently 
washes  them  awaj-. 

The  Colgate  habit  is  a  health 
habit  easily  formed  and  a  safe 
habit  for   a   lifetilne. 


CLEANS 

^  TEETH  THE  \ 

I  RIGHT  WAY 
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Colgate  8C  Co. 

Established    1806 


If  your  imsdom  teeth 
could  talk,  they'd  say, 
"USE   COLGATE'S" 


Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 
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NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

Added  to  the  New   York  List  for  1924 

KLAPPER  &  LONDON:  MODERN  ENGLISH 

BOOK  1,  4A-6B  (List  No.  6631-C) 

This  new  English  book,  by  two  prominent  local  authors,  gives  the  pupil  a  definite  mode  of  procedure.  It  is  a  pupil's  book.  It 
gives  the  child  methods  of  learning  and  habits  of  study.  Composition  is  taught  not  merely  assigned.  It  has  an  abundance  of 
devices  and  games  for  obtaining  the  aims  of  lessons  instead  of  mere  drill  and  memory  work. 

McMURRY  &  PARKINS:  SIXTH  YEAR  GEOGRAPHY 

CANADA-LATIN,  AMERICA-EUROPE,  6A,  68  (List  No.  6511) 

For  the  convenience  of  many  principals  desiring  a  geography  cmering  the  SIXTH  year  only,  we  have  published  this  special 
edition  containing  only  such  portions  of  the  Advanced  book  as  are  required  to  be  taught  in  grades  6.\-6B.  This  Special  Edition 
contains  all  of  the  beautiful  color  maps  characteristic  of  the  McMurry  &  Parkins'  series  of  geographies. 

BAKER  &  THORNDIKE:  EVERYDAY  CLASSICS 

PRIMER  (List  No.  7056-A)      RRST  READER  (List  No.  7056-B)      SECOND  READER  (List  No.  7056-C) 

These  beautiful  primary  readers  preserve  a  scientific  balance  between  attractive  content  and  practical  method.  The  pictures  are 
unique.    They  are  drawn  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham,  who  are  especially  gifted  to  illustrate  books  for  little  children. 

ADAMS:  FIVE  LITTLE  FRIENDS 

(List  No.   7588) 

An  excellent  silent  reader  for  second  year.  .A  tale  of  real  boys  and  girls  whose  good  times  children  will  eagerly  follow. 
Illustrated  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham. 

BEARD  &  BAGLEY:  OUR  OLD  WORLD  BACKGROUND 

7A-7B   (List  No.  6771 -A) 

This  background  history  completes  the  popular  BEARD  &  BAGLEY  series, 

THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  LIST  FOR  1924 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

DAMROSCH  GARTLAN  AND  GEHRKENS 
UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  MUSIC  SERIES 

6877a Frimer    2A-2B $0.42 

6877b Book   One     1 A-2B    (Teachers'  Use) 81 

6877c Book  Two    3A.4B 54 

6877d Book  Three 5A-6B 60 

The  fame  of  the  editors  has  led  educators  to  expect  that  this  series  would  set  new  standards  in  the  teaching  of  public 
school  music.  The  expressed  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  seen  the  books  is  that  these  expectations  have  not  only 
been  realized  but  that  from  the  standpoints  of  both  pedagogy  and  material  this  series  has  attained  a  degree  of  .  ex- 
cellence  never  before  approached. 

The  basic  pedagogic  principle  is  that  song  singing  (the  aesthetic  pleasure  derived  from  participation  in  music)  and 
music  appreciation  (the  development,  through  listening,  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  music)  are  of  paramount  importance 
and  technical  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  music  a  secondary  object — its  attainment  made  easier  by  the  children's  desire  to 
experience  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  primary  activities. 

The  material  throughout  is  graded  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  texts  consist  in  large  part  of 
the  memory  gems  taught  in  the  English  course.  We  believe  the  cliildren  will  enjoy  singing  every  song  in  every  book 
and  that  they  will  be  better  children  for  having  learned  to  sing  them. 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  11  Union  Square,  West,  New  York 

Represented  by  Mr.  GEORGE  C.  FIELD  and  Mr.  JOSEPH  REICHERT.  Phone  si«  Stuyvesant 
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Habituation  in  the  use  of  Correct  English 

[s  the  Basis  of 

Perry  and  Eichmann^s  Grammar 

BOOKS  ONE    TWO    THREE  AND  FOUR 

These  books  contain  all  the  drill  exercises  that  are  necessary  to  develop 
the  "sentence  sense",  as  emphasized  in  the  new  Course  of  Study  in  English. 
No  other  English  books  offer  so  much  material  for  training  in  grammatical 
habit. 

CHARLES    SCRIBIMER'S    SONS 

597-599  FIFTH  AVENUE                                                        NEW  YORK 

CITY  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

BAYNE— GOLDBERGER— RAE 

NOW  COMPLETE 

A  BOOK  FOR  EACH  YEAR— THIRD  TO  EIGHTH 

They  meet  accurately  and  completely  the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
City  Syllabus  in  oral  and  written  composition  and  grammar. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  year  books  are  arranged  to  permit  the  teaching  of 
grammar  as  a  separate  topic,  but  they  also  provide  for  its  application  to  the 
composition  lessons. 

The  City  English  Books  recognize  the  environment  of  the  city  child  and  the 
problems  of  teaching  English  in  a  cosmopolitan  city. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

440  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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CUDDLE  DOWN,  DOLLY— lA 

They  sent  me  to  bed,  dear,  so  dreadfully  early, 
I  hadn't  a  moment  to  talk  to  my  girlie ; 
But  while  Nurse  is  getting  her  dinner  downstairs, 
I'll  rock  you  a  little  and  hear  you  your  prayers. 

Cuddle  down,  dolly. 

Cuddle  down,  dear! 
Here  on  my  shoulder  you've  nothing  to  fear. 
That's  what  Mamma  sings  to  me  every  night. 
Cuddle  down,  dolly  dear,  shut  your  eyes  tight! 

Not  comf 'ble  dolly  ? — or  why  do  you  fidget  ? 
You're  hurting  my  shoulder,  you  troublesome  midget! 
Perhaps  it's  that  hole  that  you  told  me  about. 
Why,  darling,  your  sawdust  is  trick-ker-ling  out ! ! 

We'll  call  the  good  doctor  in,  right  straight  away ; 
This  can't  be  neglected  a  single  more  day ; 
I'll  wet  my  new  hankchif  and  tie  it  round  tight, 
'Twill  keep  you  from  suffering  pains  in  the  night. 

I  hope  you've  been  good,  little  dolly,  to-day. 
Not  cross  to  your  nursie,  nor  rude  in  your  play ; 
Nor  dabbled  your  feet  in  those  puddles  of  water 
The  way  you  did  yesterday,  bad  little  daughter ! 

Oh,  dear!  I'm  so  sleepy — can't  hold  up  my  head, 
I'll  sing  one  more  verse,  then  I'll  creep  into  bed. 

Cuddle  down,  dolly, 

Here  on  my  arm. 
Nothing  shall  frighten  you,  nothing  shall  harm. 
Cuddle  down  sweetly,  my  little  pink  rose, 
Good  angels  come  now  and  guard  thy  repose. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY— lA 

Dafify-Down-Dilly 
Came  up  in  the  cold, 
Through  the  brown  mould 
Although    the    March   breezes 
Blew  keen  on  her  face, 
Although  the  white  snow- 
Lay  on  many  a  place. 

Daffy-Do  wn-D  illy 
Had  heard  under  ground, 
The  sweet  rushing  sound 
Of  streams,  as  they  broke 
From  their  white  winter  chains. 


Of  the  whistling  spring  winds. 
And  the  pattering  rains. 

"Now  then."  thought  Daffy 
Deep  down  in  her  heart, 
"It's  time  I  should  start." 
So  she  pushed  her  soft  leaves 
Through  the  hard  frozen  ground 
Quite  up  to  the  surface 
And  then  she  looked  'round. 

There  was  snow  all  about  her. 
Gray  clouds  overhead. 
The  trees  all  looked  dead: 
Then  how  do  you  think 
Poor  Daffy-Down  felt, 
When  the  sun  would  not  shine, 
And  the  ice  would  not  melt? 

"Cold  Weather!"  thought  Daffj 

Still  working  away ; 

"The  hearth's  hard  to-day ! 

There's  but  a  half  inch 

Of  my  leaf  to  be  seen 

And  two-thirds  of  that 

Is  more  yellow  than  green. 

"I  can't  do  much  yet ; 

But  I'll  do  what  I  can. 

It's  well  I  began ; 

For  unless  I  can  manage 

To  lift  up  my  head 

The  people  will  think 

That  Spring  herself's  dead."' 

So  little  by  little. 
She  brought  out  her  leaves,. 
All  clustered  about ; 
And  then  her  bright  flowers- 
Began  to  unfold. 
Till  Daffy  stood  robed 
In  her  Spring  green  and  gold. 

O!  Daffy-Down-Dilly 

So  brave  and  so  true ! 

I   wish  all  were  like  you! — 

So  ready  for  duty. 

In  all  sorts  of  weather. 

And  loyal  to  courage  and  duty 


together. 


Anna  B.  Warnkr. 
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ENGLISH— lA— IB 

Missing    Words 

One  sample  sentence  may  occasionally  be  given  from  Men- 
timeter  No.  23,  Completion  of  Sentences  in  Measure  Your 
Mind,  by  Stockbridge  and  Trabue  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 

There  are  days  in  a  week.     Supply  the  missing  word. 

Four  apples  and make  seven  apples.     Supply  the 

two  missing  words. 

CORRECT  EXPRESSION  THROUGH  CLASS  ROOM 

GAMES 

To  secure  proper  expression  and  vivid  repetition  of  cur- 
rent expressions  that  many  children  misuse  place  in  your 
daily  plan  a  summary  of  the  following  games.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  infinite  variations  each  week  by  substituting  the 
■correct  form  for  the  streetism.  A  change  may  be  made 
at  least  once  every  week. 

The  Game. 

One  child,  especially  one  whose  language  needs  correc- 
tion, is  sent  to  the  blackboard  or  to  the  front  of  the  class 
room.  He  is  requested  to  place  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
and  to  face  the  blackboard,  with  his  back  toward  the  class. 

One  child,  Alice,  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  calls  out 
Edward,  you  have  broken  my  pencil ;  then  Alice  returns 
to  her  seat  quietly,  quickly.  Edward  then  faces  the  class, 
looks  at  class  and  picks  out  the  scholar  he  thinks  has 
spoke  to  him.  He  says,  Clara,  you  said  Edward,  you  have 
broken  my  pencil. 

He  has  three  chances  to  pick  out  the  right  pupil  before 
he  loses  his  turn. 

Those  children  who  have  lost  their  turn  pass  to  the  left 
side  of  the  class  room.  Those  who  select  the  right  caller- 
out  win  three  points  if  they  select  properly  the  first  time ; 
two  points  if  they  select  properly  the  second  time;  one 
point  if  they  select  properly  the  third  time.  Those  who 
win  pass  to  the  right  side  of  the  class  room  and  record  on 
the  blackboard  or  on  an  oak  tag  chart  opposite  their  names 
their  own  score.  To  prevent  the  direction  of  the  voice 
rather  than  the  tone  of  the  voice  always  indicating  the 
one  who  calls,  scholars  may  be  allowed  to  change  or  ex- 
change after  calling.  Other  variations  will  develop  to  pro- 
duce variety  and  interest  as  the  game  proceeds. 

If  any  lapse  of  speech  occurs  in  these  phrases  in  subse- 
quent lessons,  recall  the  game  to  the  child  and  it  will  help 
liim  to  establish  habit  of  saying  the  expression  correctly. 

A  Language  Game.    - 

An  excellent  game  for  developing  the  memory  of  words 
and  an  ability  to  repeat  what  is  heard  is  played  in  this  way. 

One  pupil  passes  to  the  left  side  of  room  and  says  sen- 
tence 1. 

One  passes  to  rear  of  room  and  says  sentence  2. 

One  passes  to  right  side  of  room  and  says  sentence  3. 

The  teacher  has  the  children's  names  on  cards  and  at 
beginning  of  lesson  or  in  first  lesson  of  week  selects  at 
random  from  the  pack  of  cards  a  pupil's  name.  That  pupil 
arises,  goes  to  the  front  of  the  class  room  and  repeats  the 
first  sentence,  pointing  to  the  speaker  (of  course  vary  the 
position  of  the  3  boys  so  that  location  alone  -will  not  auto- 


matically give  the  clue  to  the  sentence  order).  Let  him 
continue  this  for  the  second  and  third  speaker  and  sen- 
tences. The  3  credits  are  given  for  each  correct  sentence  and 
2  credits  for  the  correctly  selected  speaker.  Keep  the  series  on 
the  blackboard. 

Every  skilful,  resourceful  teacher  will  see  the  great 
possibilities   in   this   game. 

JAPANESE  LULLABY— IB 

Sleep,   little  pigeon,   and   fold   your   wings, 

Little  blue  pigeons  with  velvet  eyes ; 
Sleep  to  the  singing  of  mother-bird  swinging, 

Swinging  the  nest  where  the  little  one  lies. 

Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star, 

Silvery  star  with  a  tinkling  song ; 
To  the  soft  dew  falling  I  hear  it  calling. 

Calling  and  tinkling  the  night  along. 

In  thro'  the  window  a  moonbeam  comes. 

Little  gold  moonbeam  with  misty  wings ; 

All  silently  creeping,  it  asks,  "Is  he  sleeping. 
Sleeping  and  dreaming  while  mother  sings?" 

Up  from  the  sea  there  floats  the  sob 

Of  the  waves  that  are  breaking  upon  the  shore. 
As  though  they  were  groaning  in  anguish  and  moaning 

Bemoaning  the  ship  that  shall  come  no  more. 

But  sleep,  little  pigeon,  and  fold  your  wings. 

Little  blue  pigeon  with  mournful  eyes ; 
Am  I  not  singing?    See,  I  am  swinging. 

Swinging  the  nest  where  my  darling  lies. 

Eugene  Field. 

THE  HONEST  WOODMAN— IB 

Out  in  the  green,  silent  woods  and  near  a  rushing  river  that 
foamed  and  sparkled  as  it  hurried  along,  there  lived  a  good  man 
whose  work  was  wood-chopping.  With  his  strong,  sharp  ax 
over  his  shoulder,  he  started  out  one  autumn  day,  and,  select- 
ing a  large  oak  tree  near  the  river  side,  was  soon  swinging  his 
ax  right  sturdily  as  he  hewed  away  at  the  tree  trunk. 

The  chips  flew  fast  at  every  stroke,  and  the  sound  of  the  ax 
ringing  against  the  wood  was  echoed  so  clearly  that  you  would 
have  thought  another  wood  chopper  was  at  work  not  far  away. 

By  and  by  the  woodman  thought  he  would  rest  awhile.  He 
leaned  his  ax  against  the  oak  tree  and  turned  to  sit  down,  but 
tripped  against  his  ax;  and  before  he  could  catch  it,  it  had 
slid  down  the  bank  and  into  the  stream  just  where  the  water 
was  very  deep!  The  poor  woodman  gazed  into  the  stream, 
which  flowed  on  over  his  lost  treasure  as  merrily  as  before, 
and  then  he  spoke  aloud  in  his  distress.  "Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 
My  good  ax !  The  only  ax  I  had !  I  can  never  get  it  again. 
Even  had  I  money  to  get  another,  I  should  still  lament  for 
this  one,  so  strong  it  was,  and  so  sharp,  and  the  stout  handle 
worn  so  smooth  to'  my  hands." 

The  nymph  or  water- fairy  who  lived  in  this  river  (for  this 
all    happened    in    fairy    days)    heard    the    sad    words    of    the 
woodman,  and,  rising  to  the  surface,  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice 
that  was  like  the  sweet,  tuneful  tinkle  of  dropping  water. 
{Cantimted  on  page  76) 
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CHILDREN'S    LITERATURE— IB 

A.  Apple  Pie 

a 

A  was  once  an  apple-pie, 

Pidy, 

Widy, 

Tidy, 

Pidy, 
Nice  insidy, 
Apple-pie ! 

b 

B  was  once  a  little  bear, 

Beary, 

Wary, 

Hairy, 

•  Bairy, 

Taky  cary. 

Little  bear! 

c 

C  was  once  a  little  cake, 

Caky, 

Baky, 

Maky, 

Caky, 
Taky  caky, 
Little  cake! 

d 

D  was  once  a  little  doll, 

Dolly, 

Molly, 

Polly, 

Nolly, 
Nursy  dolly. 
Little  doll ! 

e 

E  was  once  a  little  eel, 

Eely, 

Weely, 

Peely, 

Eely, 
Twirly,  tweely. 
Little  eel ! 

f 

F  was  once  a  little  fish. 
Fishy, 
Wishy, 
Squishy, 
Fishy, 
In  a  dishy, 
Little  fish! 

g 

G  was  once  a  little  goose, 
Goosy, 
Moosy, 
Boosey, 
Goosey, 
Waddle-woosy, 
Little  goose ! 


H  was  once  a  little  hen, 

Kenny, 

Chenny, 

Tenny, 

Henny, 
Eggsy-any, 
Little  hen  ? 


I  was  once  a  bottle  of  ink. 

Inky, 

Dinky, 

Thinky, 

Inky, 
Blacky  Minky, 
Bottle  of  ink ! 

J 

J  was  once  a  jar  of  jam. 
Jam  my. 
Mammy, 
Clammy, 
Jammy, 
Sweety,  swammy. 
Jar  of  jam ! 


K  was  once  a  little  kite, 

Kity, 

Whity, 

Flighty, 

Kity, 
Out  of  sighty. 
Little  kite! 

1 

L  was  once  a  little  lark. 

Larky, 

Marky, 

Harky, 

Larky, 
In  the  parky. 
Little  lark! 

m 

M  was  once  a  little  mouse. 
Mousy, 
Bousy, 
Sousy, 
Mousy, 
In  the  housy. 
Little  mouse ! 


N  was  once  a  little  needle, 

Needly, 

Tweedly, 

Threedly, 

Needly, 
Wisky,  wheedly. 
Little  needle! 


O  was  once  a  little  owl, 

Owly, 

Prowly, 

Howly, 

Owly, 
Browny  fowly. 
Little  owl ! 


P  was  once  a  little  pump, 

Pumpy, 

Slumpy, 

Flumpy, 

Pumpy, 
Dumpy,  thumpy. 
Little  pump! 

q 

Q  was  once  a  little  quail, 
Ouaily, 
Faily, 
Daily, 
Quaily, 
Stumpy-taily, 
Little  quail ! 

r 
R  was  once  a  little  rose. 
Rosy, 
Posy, 
Nosy, 
Rosy, 
Blows-y,  grows-y. 
Little  rosel 


S  was   once  a   little   shrimp, 

Shrimpy, 

Nimpy, 

Flimpy, 

Shrimpy, 
Jumpy,  jimpy. 
Little  shrimp! 


T  was  once  a  little  thrush, 
Thrushy, 
Hushy, 
Bushy, 
Thrushy, 
Flitty,  flushy 
Little  thrush; 


U  was  once  a  little  urn, 

Umy, 

Burny, 

Turny 

Urny, 
Bubbly,  burny. 
Little  urn! 
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V  was  once  a  little  vine, 

Viny, 

Winy, 

Twiny, 

Viny, 
Twisy-twiny, 
Little  vine ! 
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"Quite  true!"  said  the  Clover, 
And  over  and  over 
Fve  sung  that  same  song 
To  whoe'er  came  along." 

Quoth  the  Buttercup,  "I 

Have  not  been  at  all  shy 

In  impressing  that  rule 

On  each  child  of  the  school."  ^ 


Straight  up  the  hill  and  far  away, 
Remarking  as  he  went, 
He  had  a  business  errand 
And  was  not  on  pleasure  bent. 
Did  the  children  learn  the  lesson, 
Though  'twas  never  written  down? 
We  shall  know  when,  gay  and  blithesome, 
Lady  Summer  comes  to  town. 

Nora  Archibald  Smith. 


W  was  once  a  whale, 
Whaly, 

Scaly, 

Shaly, 

Whaly, 
Tumbly-taily, 
Mighty  whale! 


X  was  once  a  great  king  Xerxes, 

Xerxy, 

Perxy, 

Turxy, 

Xer.xy, 
Kinxy,  lurxy. 
Great  King  Xerxes  1 


Y  was  once  a  little  yew, 

Yewdy, 

Fewdy, 

Crudy, 

Yewdy, 
Growdy,  grewdy. 
Little  yew ! 


Z  was  once  a  piece  of  zinc, 
Tinky, 
I  Winky, 
Blinky, 
Tinky, 
Tinkly,  minky. 
Piece  of  zinc ! 
.1  Edward  Lear, 

I  Pinafore  Palace. 
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MEADOW    TALK— IB 

"Don't  pick  all  the  flowers !"  cried  Daisy 

one  day 
To  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  who  was  passing 

her  way ; 
"If  you   take  every  one,   you   will  very 

soon  see 
That  when  next  summer  comes,  not  a  bud 

will  there  be !" 


"I've  touched  the  same  subject," 
Said  Timothy  Grass. 
"  'Leave  just  a  few  flowers!' 
I  beg,  as  they  pass." 

Sighed  a  shy  little  Fern, 
From  her  home  in  the  shade, 
"About  pulling  up  roots, 
What  a  protest  I've  made!" 

"The  children  are  heedless !" 
The  Gentian  declared, 
"When  my  blossom-time  comes. 
Not  a  bud  will  be  spared." 

"Take  courage,  sweet  neighbor!" 

The  violet  said ; 

And  raised  in  entreaty 

Her  delicate  head. 

"The   children    are   thoughtless, 
I  own,  in  my  turn; 
But  if  we  all  teach  them. 
They  cannot  but  learn." 


"The  lesson,"  said  the  Alders, 

"Is  a  simple  one,  indeed. 

Where  no  root  is  blooms  no  flower. 

Where  no  flower  is,  no  seed." 

"  'Tis  very  well  said!"  chirped  the  Robin, 

From  the  elm  tree  fluttering  down ; 

"If  you'll   write   on  your  leaves   such   a 

lesson, 
I'll  distribute,  them  over  the  town." 

"Oh,  write  it,  dear  Alders!"  the  Inno- 
cents cried. 

Their  pretty  eyes  tearfully  blue ; 

"You  are  older  than  we  are ;  you're  strong 
and  you're  wise — • 

There's  none  but  would  listen  to  you !" 

But,  ah !  the  Alders  could  not  write ; 
And  though  the  Robin  knew 
The  art  as  well  as  any  bird — 
Or  so  he  said — he  flew 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  IN  THE 
NURSERY— IB 

With  wild  surprise 
Four  great  eyes 
In  two  small  heads 
From   neighboring  beds 
Looked  out — and  winked— 
And  glittered  and  blinked 
At  a  very  queer  sight 
In  the  dim  dawn-light. 
As  plain  as  can  be 
A  fairy  tree 
Flashes  and  glimmers 
And  shakes  and  shimmers. 
Red,  green,  and  blue 
Meet  their  view ; 
Silver  and  gold 
Sharp   eyes   behold ; 
Small  moons,  big  stars ; 
And  jams  in  jars. 
And  cakes  and  honey, 
And  thimbles,  and  money, 
Pink  dogs,  blue  cats. 
Little  squeaking  rats. 
And  candles  and  dolls. 
And  crackers,  and  polls, 
A  real  bird  that  sings. 
And  tokens  and  favors. 
And  all  sorts  of  things 
For  the  little  shavers. 

Four  black  eyes 

Grow  big  with  surprise; 

And  then  grow  bigger 

When  a  tiny  figure. 

Jaunty  and  airy, 

A  fairy  !  a  fairy  ! 

From  the  tree-top  cries, 

"Open   wide!    Black    Eyes! 

Come,  children,  wake  now ! 

Your  joys  you  may  take  now !' 

Quick  as  you  can  think 

Twenty  small  toes 

In  four  pretty  rows. 
Like  little  piggies  pink, 

All  kick  in  the  air — 
And  before  you  can  wink 

The  tree  stands  bare ! 
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THE    JOHNNY-CAKE— 2A 

Little  Sarah  she  stood  by  her  grandmother's  bed, 
"And  what  shall  I  get  for  your  breakfast?"  she  said. 
"You  shall  get  me  a  johnny-cake:  quickly  go  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it." 

So  Sarah  she  went  to  the  closet  to  see 

If  yet  any  meal  in  the  barrel  might  be. 

The  barrel  had  long  time  been  empty  as  wind : 

Not  a  speck  of  the  bright  yellow  meal  could  she  find. 

But  grandmother's  johnny-cake — still  she  must  make  it, 

In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it. 

She  ran  to  the  shop,  but  the  shopkeeper  said, 
"I  have  none — you  must  go  to  the  miller,  fair  maid; 
For  he  has  a  mill,  and  he'll  put  the  corn  in  it, 
And  grind  you  some  nice  yellow  meal  in  a  minute ; 
But  run,  or  the  johnny-cake,  how  will  you  make  it. 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it?" 

Then  Sarah  she  ran  every  step  of  the  way. 

But  the  miller  said,  "No,  I  have  no  meal  to-day ; 

Run,  quick,  to  the  cornfield,  just  over  the  hill. 

And  if  any  be  there,  you  may  fetch  it  to  mill. 

Run,  run,  or  the  johnny-cake,  how  will  you  make  it, 

In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it?" 

She  ran  to  the  cornfield — the  corn  had  not  grown. 
Though  the  sun  in  the  blue  sky  all  pleasantly  shone. 
"Pretty  sun,"  cried  the  maiden,  "please  make  the  corn  grow." 
"Pretty  maid,"  the  sun  answered,  "I  cannot  do  so." 
"Then  grandmother's  johnny-cake,  how  shall  I  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it?" 

Then  Sarah  looked  round,  and  she  saw  what  was  wanted ; 
The   corn  could  not  grow,   for  no  corn  had  been  planted. 
She  asked  of  the  farmer  to  sow  her  some  grain. 
But  the  farmer  he  laughed  till  his  sides  ached  again. 
"Ho!  ho!  for  the  johnny-cake, — how  can  you  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it?" 

The  farmer  he  laughed,  and  he  laughed  out  aloud, — 
"And  how  can  I  plant  till  the  earth  has  been  ploughed? 
Run,  run  to  the  ploughman,  and  bring  him  with  speed ; 
He'll  plough  up  the  ground,  and  I'll  fill  it  with  seed." 
Away,  then,  ran  Sarah,  still  hoping  to  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it. 

The  ploughman  he  ploughed,  and  the  grain  it  was  sown, 
And  the  sun  shed  his  rays  till  the  corn  was  all  grown. 
It  was  ground  at  the  mill,  and  again  in  her  bed 
These  words  to  poor  Sarah  the  grandmother  said : 
"You  shall  get  me  a  johnny-cake — quickly  go  make  it. 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it." 

Whittier 


THE    FAIRY    LAMPS— 2A 

There  was  once  a  little  barelegged,  brown-limbed  boy  who 
spent  all  his  time  in  the  woods.  He  loved  the  woods  and  all 
that  was  in  them.  He  used  to  look,  not  at  the  flowers,  but 
deep  down  into  them,  and  not  at  the  singing  bird,  but  into  its 
eyes,  to  its  little  heart;  and  so  he  got  an  insight  better  than 
most  others,  and  he  quite  gave  up  collecting  birds'  eggs. 

But  the  woods  were  full  of  mysteries.  He  used  to  hear  little 
bursts  of  song,  and  when  he  came  to  the  place  he  could  find  no 
bird  there.  Noises  and  movements  would  just  escape  him. 
In  the  woods  he  saw  strange  tracks,  and  one  day,  at  length, 
he  saw  a  wonderful  bird  making  these  very  tracks.  He  had 
never  seen  the  bird  before,  and  would  have  thought  it  a  great 
rarity  had  he  not  seen  its  tracks  everywhere.  So  he  learned 
that  the  woods  were  full  of  beautiful  creatures  that  were  skilful 
and  quick  to  avoid  him. 

One  day,  as  he  passed  by  a  spot  for  the  hundredth  time,  he 
found  a  bird's  nest.  It  must  have  been  there  for  long,  and 
yet  he  had  not  seen  it ;  and  so  he  learned  how  blind  he  was, 
and  he  exclaimed :  "Oh,  if  only  I  could  see,  then  I  might 
understand  these  things!  If  only  I  knew!  If  I  could  see  but 
for  once  how  many  there  are  and  how  near!  If  only  every 
bird  would  wear  over  its  nest  this  evening  a  little  lamp  to 
show  me !" 

The  sun  w-as  down  now;  but  all  at  once  there  was  a  soft 
light  on  the  path,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  the  brown  boy  saw 
a  Little  Brown  Lady  in  a  long  robe,  and  in  her  hand  a  rod. 

She  smiled  pleasantly  and  said :  "Little  boy,  I  am  the  Fairy 
of  the  Woods.  I  have  been  watching  you  for  long.  I  like  you. 
You  seem  to  be  different  from  other  boys.  Your  request  shall 
be  granted." 

Then  she  faded  away.  But  at  once  the  whole  landscape 
twinkled  over  with  wonderful  little  lamps — long  lamps,  short 
lamps,  red,  blue,  and  green,  high  and  low,  doubles,  singles, 
and  groups ;  wherever  he  looked  were  lamps — twinkle,  twinkle, 
twinkle,  here  and  everywhere,  until  the  forest  shone  like  the 
starry  sky.  He  ran  to  the  nearest,  and  there,  surely,  was  a 
bird's  nest.  He  ran  to  the  nest ;  yes,  another  nest.  And  here 
and  there  each  diflferent  kind  of  lamp  stood  for  another  kind 
of  nest.  A  beautiful  purple  blaze  in  a  low  tangle  caught  his 
eye.  He  ran  there,  and  found  a  nest  he  had  never  seen  before. 
It  was  full  of  purple  eggs,  and  there  was  the  rare  bird  he 
had  seen  but  once.  It  was  chanting  the  weird  song  he  had 
often  heard,  but  never  traced.  But  the  eggs  were  the  marvel- 
ous things.  His  old  egg-collecting  instinct  broke  out.  He 
reached  forth  to  clutch  the  wonderful  prize,  and — in  an  in- 
stant all  the  lights  went  out.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
black  woods  about  him.  Then  on  the  pathway  shone  again 
the  soft  light.  It  grew  brighter,  till  in  the  middle  of  it  he 
saw  the  Little  Brown  Lady — the  Fairy  of  the  Woods.  But 
she  was  not  smiling  now.  Her  face  was  stern  and  sad  as  she 
said :  "I  fear  I  set  you  over-high.  I  thought  you  better  than 
the  rest.    Keep  this  in  mind : 

"Who   reverence   not   the  lamp   of 
life     can     never     see     its     light." 
Then  she  faded  from  his  view. 

From  Woodmyth  &  Fable, 

By  E.  T.  Seton. 
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THE  BREMEN  TOWN  MUSICIAN— 2A 

There  was  once  an  ass  whose  master  had  made  him  carry 
sacks  to  the  mill  for  many  a  long  year,  but  whose  strength  at 
last  began  to  fail,  so  that  each  day  as  it  came  found  him  less 
capable  of  work.  Then  his  master  began  to  think  of  turning 
him  out,  but  the  ass,  guessing  that  something  was  in  the  wind 
that  boded  him  no  good,  ran  away,  taking  the  road  to  Bremen; 
for  there  he  thought  he  might  get  an  engagement  as  town  mu- 
sician. When  he  had  gone  a  little  way  he  found  a  hound  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  road  panting  as  if  he  had  run  a  long  way. 

"Now,  Holdfast,  what  are  you  so  out  of  breath  about?" 
asked  the  ass. 

"O  dear!"  said  the  dog  "now  I  am  old,  I  get  weaker  every 
day,  and  can  do  no  good  in  the  hunt,  so,  as  my  master  was 
going  to  have  me  killed,  I  have  made  my  escape :  but  now, 
how  am  I  to  earn  a  living?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what,"  said  the  ass,  "I  am  going  to  Bremen 
to  become  a  town  musician.  You  may  as  well  go  with  me,  to 
take  up  music  too.  I  can  play  the  lute,  and  you  can  beat  the 
drum." 

And  the  dog  consented,  and  they  walked  on  together.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  came  to  a  cat  sitting  in  the  road, 
looking  as  dismal  as  three  wet  days. 

"Now  then,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  old  shaver?"  said 
the  ass. 

"I  should  like  to  know  who  would  be  so  cheerful  when  his 
neck  is  in  danger  ?"  answered  the  cat.  "Now  that  I  am  old  my 
teeth  are  getting  blunt,  and  I  would  rather  sit  by  the  oven 
and  purr  than  run  about  after  mice,  and  my  mistress  wanted 
to  drown  me;  so  I  took  myself  off;  but  good  advice  is  scarce, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  me." 

"Go  with  us  to  Bremen,"  said  the  ass,  "and  become  town 
musician.     You  understand  serenading." 

The  cat  thought  well  of  the  idea,  and  went  with  them  ac- 
cordingly. After  that  the  three  travelers  passed  by  a  yard,  and 
a  cock  was  perched  on  a  gate  crowing  with  all  his  might. 

"Your  cries  are  enough  to  pierce  bone  and  marrow,"  said  the 
ass.     "What  is  the  matter?" 

"I  have  foretold  good  weather  for  Lady-day,  so  that  all  the 
shirts  may  be  washed  and  dried,  and  now  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing company  is  coming,  and  the  mistress  has  told  the  cook 
that  I  must  be  made  into  soup,  and  this  evening  my  neck  is 
to  be  wrung,  so  that  I  am  crowing  with  all  my  might  while 
I  can." 

"You  had  much  better  go  with  us  too,  Chanticleer,"  said  the 
ass.  "We  are  going  to  Bremen.  At  any  rate  that  will  be 
better  than  dying.  You  have  a  powerful  voice  and  when  we 
are  all  performing  together  it  will  have  a  very  good  effect." 

So  the  cock  consented,  and  they  went  on  all  four  together. 

But  Bremen  was  too  far  off  to  be  reached  in  one  day,  and 
towards  evening  they  came  to  a  wood,  where  they  determined 
to  pass  the  night.  The  ass  and  the  dog  lay  down  under  a 
large  tree;  the  cat  got  up  among  the  branches,  and  the  cock 
flew  up  to  the  top,  as  that  was  the  safest  place  for  him.  Be- 
fore he  went  to  sleep  he  looked  all  around  him  to  the  first 
four  points  of  the  compass,  and  perceived  in  the  distance  a  little 
light  shining,  and  he  called  out  to  his  companions  that  there 
must  be  a  house  not  far  off,  as  he  could  see  a  lio-ht,  so  the 
ass  said:  "We  had  better  get  up  and  go  there.- for  these  are 


uncomfortable  quarters."  The  dog  began  to  fancy  a  few 
bones,  not  quite  bare,  would  do  him  good.  And  they  all 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  it  grew  larger  and 
brighter,  and  at  last  it  led  them  to  a  robber's  house,  all  lighted 
up.  The  ass,  being  the  biggest,  went  up  to  the  window,  and 
looked  in. 

"Well,  what  do  you  see?"  asked  the  dog. 

"What  do  I  see?"  answered  the  ass.  "Here  is  a  table  set 
out  with  splendid  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  robbers  sitting 
at  it  and  making  themselves  very  comfortable." 

"That  would  just  suit  us,"  said  the  cock. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  wish  we  were  there,"  said  the  ass.  Then 
they  consulted  together  how  it  should  be  managed  so  as  to 
get  the  robbers  out  of  the  house,  and  at  last  they  hit  on  a  plan. 
The  ass  was  to  place  his  forefeet  on  the  window-sill,  the  dog 
was  to  get  on  the  ass's  back,  the  cat  on  the  top  of  the  dog,  and 
lastly  the  cock  was  to  fly  up  and  perch  on  the  cat's  head. 

When  that  was  done,  at  the  given  signal  they  all  began  to 
perform  their  music.  The  ass  brayed,  the  dog  barked,  the  cat 
mewed,  and  the  cock  crowed  :  then  they  burst  through  into  the 
rooms,  breaking  all  the  panes  of  glass.  The  robbers  fled  at 
the  dreadful  sound ;  they  thought  it  was  some  goblin,  and  fled 
to  the  wood  with  the  utmost  terror.  Then  the  four  com- 
panions sat  down  to  the  table,  made  free  with  the  remains 
of  the  meal,  and  feasted  as  if  they  had  been  hungry  for  a  month. 
And  when  they  had  finished  they  put  out  the  lights,  and  each 
sought  out  a  sleeping  place  to  suit  his  nature  and  habits.  The 
ass  laid  himself  outside  on  the  dunghill,  the  dog  behind  the 
door,  the  cat  on  the  hearth  by  the  warm  ashes,  and  the  cock 
settled  himself  on  the  cockloft,  and  as  they  were  all  tired 
with  their  journey  they  fell  asleep. 

^^'hen  midnight  drew  near,  and  the  robbers  from  afar  saw 
that  no  light  was  burning,  and  that  everything  appeared  quiet, 
their  captain  said  to  them  that  he  thought  they  had  run  away 
without  reason,  telling  one  of  them  to  go  and  reconnoitre.  So 
one  of  them  went,  and  found  everything  quite  quiet ;  he  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  strike  a  light  and  taking  the  glowing  fiery 
eyes  of  the  cat  for  burning  coals,  he  held  a  match  to  it  in 
order  to  kindle  it.  But  the  cat,  not  seeing  the  joke,  flew  into 
his  face,  spitting  and  scratching.  Then  he  cried  out  in  terror, 
and  ran  to  get  out  at  the  back  door,  but  the  dog,  who  was 
lying  there,  ran  at  him  and  bit  his  leg;  and  as  he  was  rushing 
through  the  yard  by  the  dunghill  the  ass  struck  out  and  gave 
him  a  great  kick  with  his  hind  foot;  and  the  cock,  who  had 
been  wakened  by  the  noise,  and  felt  quite  brisk,  cried  out: 
"Cock-a-doodle-do !" 

Then  the  robber  got  back  as  well  as  he  could  to  his  captain, 
and  said  "O  dear,  in  that  house  there  is  a  grewsome  witch, 
and  I  felt  her  breath  and  her  long  nails  in  my  face ;  and  by  the 
door  there  stands  a  man  who  stabbed  me  in  the  leg  with  a 
knife;  and  in  the  yard  there  lies  a  black  spectre  who  beat  me 
with  his  wooden  club;  and  above,  upon  the  roof  there  sits  the 
justice,  who  cried,  'Bring  that  rogue  here!'  And  so  I  ran 
away   from   the  place  as   fast  as   I   could." 

From  that  time  forward  the  robbers  never  ventured  to  that 
house,  and  the  four  Bremen  town  musicians  found  themselves 
so  well  off  that  they  were  content,  and  there  they  stayed.  And 
the  person  who  last  recited  this  tale  is  still  living,  as  you  see. 

Household  Stories — Grimm. 
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DUTCH    LULLABY— 2B 

Wynken,    Blynken,   and    Nod   one   night 

Sailed   off  in  a  wooden   shoe, — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
"\\'here  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you 
wish?" 
The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring- 
fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we," 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sung  a  song. 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe ; 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night 
long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew ; 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring-fish 

That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea. 
"Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish, 

But  never  afeard  are  we !" 

So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen 
three, 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 

For  the  fish  in  the  twinkling  foam, 
Then    down    from    the    sky    came    the 

wooden  shoe. 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home ; 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be ; 
And   some   folk  thought   'twas  a  dream 
they'd  dreamed 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea; 

But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen 
three : 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And   Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes. 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head. 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  weak  one's  trundle-bed; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  Mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be. 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

As  you  rock  on  the  misty  sea 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fish- 
ermen three, — 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 


WE  THANK  THEE— 2-B. 

The  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet ; 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet; 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee ; 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see, — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high ; 
For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees, — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee ! 

for  mother-love  and  father-care ; 
For  brothers   strong  and  sisters   fair; 
For  love  at  home  and  school  each  day ; 
For  guidance,  lest  we  go  astray, — 
Father   in  heaven,  we  thank  thee ! 

For  thy  dear,  everlasting  arms. 
That  bear  us  o'er  all  ills  and  harms; 
For  blessed  words  of  long  ago, 
That  help  us  now  thy  will  to  know,— 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee ! 

THE  CREATION 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures,  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful. 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  litle  bird  that  sings. 
He  made  their  glowing  colors. 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  rich  man  in  his  castle. 

The  poor  man  at  his  gate, 
God  made  them,  high  or  lowly. 

And   order'd  their  estate. 

The  purple  headed  mountain, 

The  river  running  by. 
The  sunset  and  the  morning 

That  brightens  up    the  sky. 

The  cold  winds  in  the  winter, 
The  pleasant  summer   sun. 

The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden. 
He  made  them  every  one. 

The  tall  trees  in  the  green  wood, 
The  meadows  where  we  play, 

The  rushes  by  the  water 
We   gather  every   day. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 
And  lips  that  we  might  tell. 

How  great  is   God  Almighty 
Who  has  made  all   things  well ! 
Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander. 


PICCOLA 

Poor,  sweet  Piccola !    Did  you  hear 
What   happened    to    Piccola,   children 

dear? 
'Tis  seldom  Fortune  such  favor  grants 
As  fell  to  this  little  maid  of  France. 

'Twas  Christmas-time,  and  her  parents 

poor 
Could  hardly  drive  the  wolf  from  the 

door, 
Stri\ing  with  poverty's  patient  pain 
Only  to  live  till  summer  again. 

No  gifts  for  Piccola !    Sad  were  they 
\Vhen  dawned  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas-day ; 
Their  little  darling  no  joy  might  stir, 
St.    Nicholas   nothing  would   bring  to 
her! 

But   Piccola  never  doubted  at  all 
That  something  beautiful  must  befall 
Every   child  upon   Christmas-day, 
And   so    she   slept   till   the   dawn   was 
gray. 

And    full    of    faith,   when    at    last   she 

woke. 
She  stole  to  her  shoe  as  the  morning 

broke ; 
Such  sounds  of  gladness  filled  all  the 

air, 
'Twas    plain    St.    Nicholas    had    been 

there ! 

In  rushed  Piccola  sweet,  half  wild : 
Never  was  seen  such  a  joyful  child, 
"See   what   the   good   saint   brought !" 

she  cried. 
And  mother  and  father  must  peep  in- 
side. 

Now  such  a  story  who  ever  heard? 
There  was  a  little  shivering  bird ! 
A  sparrow,  that  in  at  the  window  flew, 
Had  crept  into  Piccola's  tiny  shoe ! 

"How    good    poor    Picola    must    have 

been !" 
She  cried,  as  happy  as  any  queen. 
While   the    starving   sparrow    she    fed 

and  warmed, 
And  danced  with  rapture,  she  was  so 

charmed. 

Children,  this  story  I   tell  you, 
Of  Piccola  sweet  and  her  bird,  is  true. 
In  the  far-off  land  of  France,  they  say. 
Still  do  they  live  to  this  very  day. 
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LOVE    BETWEEN    BROTHERS 
AND    SISTERS— 2B 

Whatever  brawls  disturb  the  street, 
There  should  be  peace  at  home ; 

Where  sisters  dwell,  and  brothers  meet, 
Quarrels  should  never  come. 

Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree; 

And  'tis  a  shameful  sight, 
When  children  of  one  family 

Fall  out  and  chide  and  fight. 

Hard    names    at    first,    and    threat'ning 
words 
That  are  but  noisy  breath, 
Mav  grow  to  clubs  and  naked  swords. 
To  murder  and  to  death. 

The  devil  tempts  one  mouther's  son 

To  rage  against  another; 
So  wicked  Cain  was  hurried  on 

Till  he  had  kill'd  his  brother. 

The  wise  will  make  their  anger  cool. 

At  least  before  'tis  night ; 
But  in  the  bosom  of  a  fool 

It  burns  till  morning-light. 

Pardon,  O  Lord,  our  childish  rage. 

Our  little  brawls  remove, 
That  as  we  grow  to  riper  age 
Our  hearts  may  all  be  love. 
Isaac  Watts 
One  thousand  Poems  for  Children. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  SPIKKY 
SPARROW— 2B 

I 
On  a  little  piece  of  wood 
Mr.   Spikky   Sparrow  stood: 
Mrs.   Sparrow  sat  close  by, 
A-making  of  an  insect-pie 
For  her  little  children  five, 
In  the  nest  and  all   alive; 


Singing   with   a   cheerful   smile, 
To  amuse  them  all  the  while, 

"Twikky  wikky  wikky  wee, 
Wikky  bikky  twikky  tee, 
Spikk-y  bikky  bee!" 

II 

Mrs.  Spikky  Sparrow  said, 
"Spikky,   darling!   in  my  head 
Many  thoughts  of  trouble  come. 
Like  to  flies  upon  a  plum. 
All  last  night,  among  the  trees, 
I  heard  you  cough,  I  heard  you  sneeze; 
And  thought  I,  'It's  come  to  that 
Because  he  does  not  wear  a  hat!' 
Chippy  wippy  sikky  tee, 
Bikky  wikky  tikky  mee, 
Spikky  chippy  wee ! 

Ill 

"Not  that  you  are  growing  old ; 
But  the  nights  are  growing  cold. 
No  one  stays  out  all  night  long 
Without  a  hat:  I'm  sure  it's  wrong!" 
]\Ir.   Spikky  said,  "How  kind. 
Dear,  you  are,  to  speak  your  mind! 
All  your  life  I  wish  you  luck! 
You  are  you  are,  a  lovely  duck! 
Witchy  witchy  witchy  wee, 
Twitchy  witchy  witchy  bee, 
Tikky  tikky  tee! 

IV 
"I  was  also  sad,  and  thinking. 
When  one  day  I  saw  you  winking, 
And  I  heard  you  sniffle-snuffle. 
And  I  saw  your  feathers  ruffle : 
To  myself  I  sadly  said, 
'She's  neuralgia  in  her  head ! 
That  dear  head  has  nothing  on  it ! 
Ought  she  not  to  wear  a  bonnet?' 


Witchy  kitchy  kitchy  wee, 
Spikky  wikky  mikky  bee. 
Chippy  wippy  chee ! 

V 

"Let  us  both  fly  up  to  town : 

There  I'll  buy  you  such  a  gown ! 

Which,  completely  in  the  fashion. 

You  shall  tie  a  sky-blue  sash  on ; 

And  a  pair  of  slippers  neat 

To  fit  your  darling  little  feet. 

So  tliat  you  will  look  and  feel 

Quite  galloobious  and  genteel. 
Jikky  wikky  bikky  see, 
Chicky  bikky  wikky  bee, 
Twicky  witchy  wee!" 

VI 
So  they  both  to  London  went. 
Alighting  on  the  Monument; 
Whence  they  flew  down  swiftly — pop! 
Into  Moses'  wholesale  shop : 
There  they  bought  a  hat  and  bonnet. 
And  a  gown  with  spots  upon  it, 
A  satin  sash  of  Cloxam  blue. 
And  a  pair  of  slippers  too. 

Zikky  wikky  mikky  bee, 
Witchy  witchy  mitchy  kee, 
Sikky  tikky  wee ! 

VII 
Then,  when  so  completely  dressed, 
Back  they  flew,  and  reached  their  nest. 
Their  children  cried,  "O  ma  and  pa ! 
How  truly  beautiful  you  are !" 
Said  they,  "We  trust  that  cold  or  pain 
We  shall  never  feel  again; 
While,  perched  on  tree  or  house  or  steeple. 
We  now  shall  look  like  other  people. 
Witchy  witchy  witchy  wee, 
Twikky  mikky  bikky  bee, 
Zikky  sikky  tee !" 


BEES— 2-B. 

Bees  don't  care  about  the  snow; 

I  can  tell  why  that's  so : 

Once  I  caught  a  little  bee 

Who    was    much    too    warm    for    me ! 


PRINCE    TATTERS— 2-B. 

Little  Prince  Tatters  has  lost  his  cap ! 

Over  the  hedge  he  threw  it ; 
Into  the   river  it  fell   "kerslap!" 

Stupid  old  thing  to  do  it! 
Now  Mother  may  sigh  and  Nurse  may 

fume 
For  the  gay  little  cap  with   its   eagle 
plume. 


"One  cannot  be  thinking  all  day  of 

such  matters ! 
Trifles   are  trifles!"   says   little   Prince 

Tatters, 


Little  Prince  Tatters  has  lost  his  coat! 

Playing,  he  did  not  need  it; 
"Left  it  right  there,  by  the  nanny-goat. 

And  nobody  never  seed  it !" 
Now  Mother  and  Nurse  may  search  till 

night 
For  the  little  new  coat  with  its  buttons 

bright ; 
But — '"Coat-sleeves     or     shirt-sleeves, 
-    how  little  it  matters ! 


Trifles    are    trifles!"    say    little    Prince 
Tatters. 

Little  Prince  Tatters  has  lost  his  ball! 

Rolled  away  down  the  street ! 
Somebody'll  have  to  find  it  that's  all, 

Before  he  can  sleep  or  eat. 
Now  raise  the  neighborhood,  quickly, 

do! 
And  send  for  the  crier  and  constable 

too! 
"Trifles   are   trifles;   but   serious    mat- 
ters, 
They    must   be    seen    to,"    says    Little 
Prince  Tatters. 

Laura  E.  Richards. 
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BIBLE  STORIES— 3-A—4-B. 
JOSEPH'S     DREAM 

Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the  flock 
with  his  brethren ;  and  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah, 
and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives ;  and  Joseph 
brought  unto  his  father  their  evil  report. 

Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children,  be- 
cause he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age:  when  his  brethren 
saw  that  their  father  loved  him  more  than  all  his  brethren, 
they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him. 

And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  his  breth- 
ren :  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  "'Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed. 
For,  behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  and  lo, 
my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood  upright;  and,  behold,  your 
sheaves  stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to  my 
sheaf.'' 

And  his  brethren  said  to  him,  "Shalt  thou  indeed  reign 
over  us?  or  shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us?" 
And  they  hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for 
his  words. 

And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream,  and  told  it  his 
brethren,  and  said,  "Behold,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream 
more :  and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven 
stars  made  obeisance  to  me.''  And  he  told  it  to  his  father, 
and  to  his  brethren. 

And  his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  "What 
is  this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed?  Shall  I  and  thy 
mother  and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  our- 
selves to  thee  to  the  earth  ?" 

And  his  brethren  envied  him;  but  his  father  observed  the 

'     '''  Genesis,  37. 


HOW  JOSEPH  WAS  SOLD   INTO  EGYPT 

And  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their  father's  flock  in 
Sheehem.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  "Do  not  thy  breth- 
ren feed  the  flock  in  Sheehem?  come,  and  I  will  send  thee 
unto  them."    And  he  said  to  him,  "Here  am  I." 

And  he  said  to  him,  "Go,  I  pray  thee,  see  whether  it 
be  well  with  thy  brethren,  and  well  with  the  flocks ;  and 
bring  me  word  again."  So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of 
Hebron.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  brethren,  and  found 
them  in  Dothan. 

And  when  they  saw  him  afar  ofif,  even  before  he  came 
near  unto  them,  they  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him. 
And  they  said  one  to  another,  "Behold,  this  dreamer  com- 
eth.  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him 
into  some  pit,  and  we  will  say,  'Some  evil  beast  hath  de- 
voured him.'  And  v^-e  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams." 

And  Reuben  heard  it,  and  he  delivered  him  out  of  their 
hands;  and  said,  "Let  us  not  kill  him.  Shed  no  blood,  but 
cast  liim  into  this  pit  that  is  in  the  wilderness,  and  lay  no 
hand  upon  him"  ;  that  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands, 
to  deliver  him  to  his  father  again. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph  was  come  unto  his 
brethren,    and    they    stript    Joseph   out    of   his    coat,   his    coat 


of  many  colors  that  was  on  him.  And  they  took  him, 
and  cast  him  into  a  pit.  And  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was 
no  water  in  it. 

And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread.  And  they  lifted  up  their 
eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites. 
came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  and 
balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.  And 
Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  "What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay 
our  brother,  and  conceal  his  blood?  Come,  and  let  us  sell 
him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him; 
for  he  is  our  brother  and  our  flesh."  And  his  brethren 
were  content. 

Then  there  passed  by  Midianites  merchantmen ;  and  they 
drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  And  they 
brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

And  Reuben  returned  into  the  pit ;  and,  behold,  Joseph 
was  not  in  the  pit ;  and  he  rent  his  clothes.  And  he  re- 
turned unto  his  brothers,  and  said,  "The  child  is  not;  and 
I,  whither  shall  I  go?" 

And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  killed  a  kid  of  the 
goat,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood.  And  they  rent  the 
coat  of  many  colours,  and  they  brought  it  to  their  father; 
and  said;,  "This  have  we  found.  Know  not  whether  it  be 
thy  son's  coat  or  no." 

And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  "It  is  my  son's  coat.  An  evil 
beast  hath  devoured  him.  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in 
pieces." 

And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  And  all  his  sons 
and  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to 
be  comforted ;  and  he  said,  "For  I  will  go  down  into  the 
grave  unto  my  son  mourning."  Thus  his  father  wept  for 
him. 

And  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt  unto  Potiphar, 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the  guard. 

Genesis,  37. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON— 3-A—4-B. 

Then  came  there  two  women,  unto  the  king,  and  stood 
before  him. 

And  the  one  woman  said,  "O  my  lord,  I  and  this  woman 
dwell  in  one  house.  And  it  came  to  pass  we  were  together; 
there  was  no  stranger  with  us  in  the  house,  save  we  two  in 
the  house.  And  this  woman's  child  died  in  the  night;  be- 
cause she  overlaid  it.  And  she  arose  at  midnight,  and  took 
rav  son  from  beside  me.  while  thine  handmaid  slept,  and 
laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  laid  her  dead  child  in  my  bosom.  And 
when  I  rose  in  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  dead :  but  when  I 
had  considered  it  in  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  not  my  son." 

And  the  other  woman  said,  "Nay;  but  the  living  is  my 
son,  and  the  dead  is  thy  son." 

And  the  first  said,  "No;  but  tlie  dead  is  thy  son,  and  the 
living  is  my  son."    Thus  they  spake  before  the  king. 

Then  said  the  king,  "The  one  saith,  'This  is  my  son  that 
liveth.  and  thy  son  is  the  dead :'  and  the  other  saith,  'Nay, 
but  thy  son  is  the  dead,  and  my  son  is  the  living.'  "  And  the 
king  said,  "Bring  me  a  sword."  And  they  brought  a  sword 
before  the  king. 
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And  the  king  said,  "Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and 
give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other." 

Then  spake  the  woman  whose  the  living  child  was  unto 
the  king,  for  her  bowels  yearned  upon  her  son,  and  she 
said,  "O  my  Lord,  give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise 
slay  it."  But  the  other  said,  "Let  it  be  neither  mine  nor 
thine,  but  divide  it." 

Then  the  king  answered  and  said,  "Give  her  the  living 
child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it :  she  is  the  mother  thereof." 

And  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgment  which  the  king  had 
judged;  and  they  feared  the  king:  for  they  saw  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment. 

I  King,  3. 

3A.     TIME  SCHEDULES 

The  new  revised  time  schedule  in  3A  allots  weekly  200 
to  300  minutes  for  Physical  Training,  and  20  to  30  for 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  good  plan  is  to  apportion  your 
time  thus,  for  Welch  Law  requirements. 

60     Formal  Gymnastics  3  periods  of  20  minutes  each. 


140 


Recreation  (Dancing  3A  up)  3  x  20 
Games  2  x  40 


40 


30 


2  minute  setting-up  drill  at  end  of 
each  hour  after  beginning  of  the 
session  4  times  daily,  2  minutes  each, 

5  days. 

Morning  daily  inspection  before  9  or 
in  double  session  classes  before  begin- 
ning of  first  class  exercises  6  minutes 
X  5  =  30. 

30     Hygiene  2  periods  of  10  or  15  minutes  each. 


Total  300 


One  hundred  minutes  a  week  or  20  minutes  daily  (20  x  5) 
or  (10  X  10)  is  also  included  in  addition  to  the  300  above  for 
walking  to  school  or  special  hikes  in  vicinity  of  school  or 
tours  or  trips  outside  of  school  hours.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  pupils, to  walk  briskly  in  the  open  air  and 
especiall)-  on  bright  sunshiny  days.  This  will  conserve 
health  and  ward  ofif  disease. 

In  dividing  the  time  for  the  other  subjects  for  3A  in 
English  the  maximum  is  675  minutes,  the  minimum  is  615. 
If  we  take  645  minutes  for  English,  divide  this  subject  into ; 
I.  Literature  150  minutes  a  week;  Simple  Poetrv  30; 
Memorizing  Prose,  30  (alternate  with  poetry)  ;  Memorizing 
Poetry,  30;  Stories,  15;  Proverbs,  15;  Maxims,  15  (alternate 
with  proverbs)  ;  Books  to  be  read  by  children  15. 
Library  books  to  be  used  by  children  (30). 

II.  Reading  230.  Readers  of  third  year  grade  60;  other 
books  Third  Year  Grade  30;  Common  Phonograms  and 
Symbols  30  +  20;  Silent  Reading  for  Rate  and  Comprehen- 
sion 60;  Reproduction  30. 

III.  Word  Study,  90.     Spelling  use,  meaning  45  +  45. 


IV'.  Composition,  130;  Oral,  90,  Idiomatic  Usage,  20; 
Written,  40,  Phonetics,  20. 

Training  in  Use  of  the  Speaking  Voice. 

The  library  period  will  not  require  extra  time  for  it  takes 
the  place  of  one  period  of  silent  reading.  Manners,  Morals, 
Good  Conduct  give  incidentally  the  occasion  presents  itself. 
(See  article  in  Nov.  1921  Teacher's  Monograph  on  this 
subject.) 

In  Arithmetic  give  180  or  200  minutes  per  week;  nature 
Study  60,  Music  45,  Drawing  120.  If  more  time  for  arith- 
metic is  needed,  or  if  English  needs  more  time  take  30 
minutes  from  Drawing  120~3O=90,  and  give  these  30 
minutes  alternately  to  English  or  Arithmetic  as  required  by 
special  needs  of  the  class. 

Greater  success  in  Arithmetic  will  be  obtained  in  less  than 
the  former  time  given  if  attention  is  paid  to  elimination  of 
non-essentials. 

See  Thorndike's  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic  (Rand 
McNally.)  (The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  Thorndike, 
MacMillan.)  Consult  also  Walsh,  Klapper,  on  Teaching 
Arithmetic.  The  new  text  books  in  Arithmetic  (See  supply 
list  of  books  listed  under  Arithmetic;  also  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  new  Arithmetical  publications  in  Teacher's  Mono- 
graph and  other  educational  magazines).  Many  excellent 
ideas  and  drills   for  your  daily  plan  will  thus  be  obtained. 

The  best  recent  thought  in  eliminating  waste  and  in 
getting  efificiency  is  at  your  command. 

In  making  provision  for  certain  definite  study  periods, 
at  least  one  each  day,  the  time  may  be  deducted  from  the 
total  set  for  the  subject  or  a  separate  time  allotment  may 
be  taken,  depending  on  circumstances  and  progress  of  class. 

In  order  to  increase  the  rate  of  silent  reading  in  2B  note 
the  physiological  processes  underlying  the  reading  complex, 
read  what  Huey  and  Dearborn  say  on  the  fixative  or  eye  pauses, 
especially  as  to  number  and  duration.  Drill  on  the  two  kinds 
of  reading:  visualization  (silent)  and  vocalization  (aloud). 
The  Courtis  Silent  Reading  Tests  are  helpful. 

In  Silent  Reading,  with  methods  to  develop  speed,  John 
O'Brien  (Macmillan  Co.),  teachers  will  find  many  excel- 
lent suggestions  for  developing  speed  in  silent  reading. 
The  chapters  on  Motor  Behavior  of  the  eyes  is  especially 
helpful  to  3A  teachers.  We  read  that  a  seven-year-old  boy 
increased  his  rate  from  12  words  to  55  words  a  minute. 

How  will  this  apply  in  our  class  work?  If  you  can  get  your 
pupils  to  read  as  much  in  30  minutes  as  they  formerly  did  in  40 
minutes,  see  what  a  waste  of  time  is  eliminated.  As  to  efficiency 
it  has  been  proven  beyond  debate  that  the  rapid  readers  are  the 
best  readers  in  comprehension  ratio  also.  A  good  device  is  to 
use  daily  perception  cards  4  inches  wide  and  of  varying 
lengths  with  words,  phrases,  sentences.  In  a  reading 
period  of  30  minutes,  spend  at  least  10  on  these  perception  cards. 
Short  quick  exposures  are  best.  Divide  your  period  into 
short  units  of  2,  3  or  4  minute  periods.  Find  out  how  many 
words  your  pupils  can  read  in  2  minutes.  At  close  of  2B 
grade  they  should  read  150  to  200  words  per  minute.  The 
slogan  of  the  teacher  should  be  "see  more  at  a  glance."  Or- 
ganize a  Seemore  Club. 
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Literature— 3B 

The  Ugly  Duckling 

The  country  was  lovely  just  then;  it  was  summer.  The 
wheat  was  golden  and  the  oats  still  green ;  the  hay  was  stacked 
in  the  rich  low-lying  meadows,  where  the  stork  was  marching 
about  on  his  long  red  legs,  chattering  Egj'ptian,  the  language 
his  mother  had  taught  him. 

Round  about  field  and  meadow  lay  great  woods,  in  the  midst 
of  which  were  deep  lakes.  Yes,  the  country  certainly  was  de- 
licious. In  the  sunniest  spot  stood  an  old  mansion  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat,  and  great  dock  leaves  grew  from  the  walls  of 
the  house  right  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  some  of  them  were 
so  tall  that  a  small  child  could  stand  upright  under  them.  In 
amongst  the  leaves  it  was  as  secluded  as  in  the  depths  of  a 
forest;  and  there  a  duck  was  sitting  on  her  nest.  Her  little 
ducklings  were  just  about  to  be  hatched,  but  she  was  nearly 
tired  of  sitting,  for  it  had  lasted  such  a  long  time.  Moreover, 
she  had  very  few  visitors,  as  the  other  ducks  liked  swimming 
about  in  the  moat  better  than  waddling  up  to  sit  under  dock 
leaves  and  gossip  with  her. 

At  last  one  egg  after  another  began  to  crack.  "Cheep, 
cheep!''  they  said.  All  the  chicks  had  come  to  life,  and  were 
poking  their  heads  out. 

"Quack!  quack!"  said  the  duck;  and  then  they  all  quacked 
their  hardest,  and  looked  about  them  on  all  sides  among  the 
green  leaves ;  their  mother  allowed  them  to  look  as  much  as 
they  liked,  for  green  is  good  for  the  eyes. 

"How  big  the  w-orld  is  to  be  sure!"  said  all  the  young  ones; 
for  they  certainly  had  ever  so  much  more  room  to  move  about, 
than  when  they  were  inside  in  the  eggshell. 

"Do  you  imagine  this  is  the  whole  world?"  said  the  mother. 
"It  stretches  a  long  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  right 
into  the  parson's  field ;  but  I  have  never  been  as  far  as  that ! 
I  suppose  you  are  all  here  now?"  and  she  got  up.  "No!  I  de- 
clare I  have  not  got  you  all  yet !  The  biggest  egg  is  still  there ; 
how  long  is  it  going  to  last?"  and  then  she  settled  back  on  the 
nest  again. 

"Well,  how  are  you  getting  on?"  said  an  old  duck  who  had 
come  to  pay  her  a  vnsit. 

"This  one  egg'  is  taking  such  a  long  time,"  answered  the  sit- 
ting duck,  "the  shell  will  not  crack;  but  now  you  must  look  at 
the  others ;  they  are  the  finest  ducklings  I  have  ever  seen !  they 
are  all  exactly  like  their  father,  the  rascal !  he  never  comes 
to  see  me." 

"Let  me  look  at  the  egg  which  won't  crack,"  said  the  old 
duck.  "You  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a  turkey's  egg.  I  have  been 
cheated  like  that  once,  and  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  and  worry 
with  the  creatures,  for  I  may  tell  you  that  they  are  afraid  of 
the  water.  I  could  not  get  them  into  it,  I  quacked  and  snapped 
at  them,  but  it  was  no  good.  Let  me  see  the  egg !  Yes,  it's  a 
turkey's  egg.  You  just  leave  it  alone  and  teach  the  other 
children  to  swim." 

"I  will  sit  on  it  a  little  longer,  I  have  sat  so  long  already,  that 
I  may  as  well  go  on  till  the  Midsummer  Fair  comes  round." 

"Please  yourself,"  said  the  old  duck,  and  she  went  away. 

At  last  the  egg  cracked.  "Cheep,  cheep!"  said  the  young 
one  and  tumbled  out;  how  big  and  ugly  he  was!  The  duck 
looked  at  him. 

"That  is  a  monstrous  big  duckling,"  she  said ;  "none  of  the 
others  looked  like  that ;  can  he  be  a  turkey  chick  ?  well  we  shall 


soon  find  that  out ;  into  the  water  he  shall  go,  if  I  have  to  kick 
him  in  myself." 

Next  day  was  gloriously  fine,  and  the  sun  shone  on  all  the 
green  dock  leaves.  The  mother  duck  with  her  whole  family 
went  down  to  the  moat. 

Splash,  into  the  water  she  sprang.  "Quack,  quack !" 
she  said,  and  one  duckling  plumped  in  after  the  other.  The 
water  dashed  over  their  heads,  but  they  came  up  again  and 
floated  beautifully;  their  legs  went  of  themselves,  and  they 
were  all  there,  even  the  big  ugly  gray  one  swam  about  with 
them. 

"No,  that  is  no  turkey,"  she  said ;  "see  how  beautifully  he 
uses  his  legs  and  how  erect  he  holds  himself :  he  is  my  own 
chick !  after  all,  he  is  not  so  bad  when  you  come  to  look  at  him 
properly.  Quack,  quack !  Now  come  with  me  and  I  will  take 
you  into  the  world,  and  introduce  you  to  the  duckyard;  but 
keep  close  to  me  all  the  time,  so  that  no  one  may  tread  uponi 
you,  and  beware  of  the  cat!'' 

Then  they  went  into  the  duckyard.  There  was  a  fearful  up- 
roar going  on,  for  two  broods  were  fighting  for  the  head  of 
an  eel,  and  in  the  end  the  cat  captured  it. 

"That's  how  things  go  in  this  w-orld,"  said  the  mother  duck, 
and  she  licked  her  bill  for  she  wanted  the  eel's  head  herself. 

"Use  your  legs,"  said  she;  "mind  you  quack  properly,  and 
bend  your  necks  to  the  old  duck  over  there !  She  is  the  grandest 
of  them  all ;  she  has  Spanish  blood  in  her  veins  and  that  ac- 
counts for  her  size,  and,  do  you  see?  she  has  a  red  rag  round 
her  leg;  that  is  a  wonderfully  fine  thing,  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary mark  of  distinction  any  duck  can  have.  It  shows 
clearly  that  she  is  not  to  be  parted  with,  and  that  she  is  worthy 
of  recognition  both  by  beasts  and  men !  Quack  now  I  don't 
turn  your  toes  in,  a  well  brought  up  duckling  keeps  his  legs 
wide  apart  just  like  father  and  mother ;  that's  it,  now  bend  your 
necks,  and  say  quack!" 

They  did  as  they  were  bid,  but  the  other  ducks  round  about 
looked  at  them  and  said,  quite  loud :  "Just  look  there !  now  we 
are  to  have  that  tribe!  just  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  us 
already,  and,  oh  dear!  how  ugly  that  duckling  is,  W'C  won't 
stand  him !''  and  a  duck  flew  at  him  at  once  and  bit  him  in  the 
neck. 

"Let  him  be,"  said  the  mother;  "he  is  doing  no  harm." 
"\'ery  likely  not,  but  he  is  so  ungainly  and  queer,"  said  the 
biter  :  "he  must  be  whacked." 

"They  are  handsome  children  mother  has,"  said  the  old  duck 
with  the  rag  round  her  leg;  "all  good  looking  except  this  one,, 
and  he  is  not  a  good  specimen ;  it's  a  pity  you  can't  make  him 
over  again." 

"That  can't  be  done,  your  grace,"  said  the  mother  duck.  "He 
is  not  handsome,  but  he  is  a  thorough  good  creature,  and  he 
swims  as  beautifully  as  any  of  the  others ;  nay,  I  think  I  might 
venture  even  to  add  that  in  time  he  may  improve  as  he  goes  on, 
or  perhaps  grow  smaller !  he  was  too  long  in  the  egg,  and  sO' 
he  has  not  come  out  with  a  very  good  figure."  And  then  she- 
patted  his  neck  and  stroked  him  down.  "Besides  he  is  a  drake,"' 
said  she;  "so  it  does  not  matter  so  much.  I  believe  he  will  be 
very'  strong,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  he  will  make  his  way  in 
the  world." 

"The  other  ducklings  are  ven'-  pretty,"  said  the  old  duck. 
"Now  make  yourselves  quite  at  home,  and  if  you  find  the  headi 
of  an  eel  you  may  bring  it  to  me  I" 
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After  that  they  felt  quite  at  home.  But  the  poor  duckHng 
which  had  been  the  last  to  come  out  of  the  shell,  and  who  was 
so  ugly,  was  bitten,  pushed  about,  and  made  fun  of  both  by 
the  ducks  and  the  hens.  "He  is  too  big,"  they  all  said;  and 
the  turkey-cock,  who  was  born  with  his  spurs  on,  and  therefore 
thought  himself  quite  an  emperor,  puffed  himself  up  like  a 
vessel  in  full  sail,  made  for  him,  and  gobbled  and  gobbled  till  he 
became  red  in  the  face.  The  poor  duckling  was  at  his  wit's 
end,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ;  he  was  in  despair 
because  he  was  so  ugly,  and  the  butt  of  the  whole  duckyard. 

So  the  first  day  passed,  and  afterwards  matters  grew  worse 
and  worse.  The  poor  duckling  was  chased  and  hustled  by  all 
(Of  them,  even  his  brothers  and  sisters  ill-used  him ;  and  they 
were  always  saying,  "If  the  cat  would  get  hold  of  you,  you 
hideous  object!"  Even  his  mother  said,  "I  wish  to  goodness 
you  were  miles  away."  The  ducks  bit  him,  the  hens  pecked 
>him,  and  the  girl  who  fed  them  kicked  him  aside. 
*  Then  he  ran  off  and  flew  right  over  the  hedge,  where  the 
little  birds  flew  up  into  the  air  in  a  fright. 

"That  is  because  I  am  so  ugly,"  thought  the  poor  duckling, 
shutting  his  eyes,  but  he  ran  on  all  the  same.  Then  he  came 
to  a  great  marsh  where  the  wild  ducks  lived ;  he  was  so  tired 
and  miserable  that  he  stayed  there  the  whole  night. 

In  the  morning  the  wild  ducks  flew  up  to  inspect  their  new 
comrade. 

"What  sort  of  a  creature  are  you?"  they  inquired,  as  th^ 
duckling  turned  from  side  to  side  and  greeted  them  as  well  as 
he  could.  "You  are  frightfully  ugly,"  said  the  wild  ducks,  "but 
that  does  not  matter  to  us,  so  long  as  you  do  not  marry  into  our 
family !"  Poor  fellow !  he  had  no  thought  of  marriage,  all  he 
wanted  was  permission  to  lie  among  the  rushes,  and  to  drink 
a  little  of  the  marsh  water. 

He  stayed  there  two  whole  days,  then  two  wild  geese  came, 
or  rather  two  wild  ganders ;  they  were  not  long  out  of  the  shell, 
and  therefore  rather  pert. 

"I  say,  comrade,"  they  said,  "you  are  so  ugly  that  we  have 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you;  will  you  join  us  and  be  a  bird  of 
passage  ?  There  is  another  marsh  close  by,  and  there  are  some 
charming  wild  geese  there ;  all  sweet  young  ladies,  who  can  say 
quack !  You  are  ugly  enough  to  make  your  fortune  among 
them."  Just  at  that  moment,  bang!  bang!  was  heard  up  above, 
and  both  the  wild  geese  fell  dead  among  the  reeds,  and  the 
water  turned  blood  red.  Bang !  bang !  went  the  guns,  and  whole 
flocks  of  wild  geese  flew  up  from  the  rushes  and  the  shot  pep- 
pered among  them  again. 

There  was  a  grand  shooting  party,  and  the  sportsmen  lay 
hidden  round  the  marsh,  some  even  sat  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees  which  overhung  the  water ;  the  blue  smoke  rose  like  clouds 
among  the  dark  trees  and  swept  over  the  pool. 

The  water-dogs  wandered  about  in  the  swamp,  splash  !  splash  ! 
The  rushes  and  reeds  bent  beneath  their  tread  on  all  sides.  It 
was  terribly  alarming  to  the  poor  duckling.  He  twisted  his 
head  round  to  get  it  under  his  wing  and  just  at  that  moment  a 
frightful,  big  dog  appeared  close  beside  him ;  his  tongue  hung 
right  out  of  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  glared  wickedly.  He  opened 
his  great  chasm  of  a  mouth  close  to  the  duckling,  showed  his 
sharp  teeth — and — splash — went  on  without  touching  him. 

"Oh,  thank  Heaven !"  sighed  the  duckling.  "I  am  so  ugly 
that  even  the  dog  won't  bite  me !" 

Then  he  lay  quite  still  while  the  shot  whistled  among  the 


bushes,  and  bang  after  bang  rent  the  air.  It  only  became  quiet 
late  in  the  day,  but  even  then  the  poor  duckling  did  not  dare 
to  get  up ;  he  waited  several  hours  more  before  he  looked  about 
and  then  he  hurried  away  from  the  marsh  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  ran  across  fields  and  meadows,  and  there  was  such  a  wind 
that  he  had  hard  work  to  make  his  way. 

Towards  night  he  reached  a  poor  little  cottage ;  it  was  such 
a  miserable  hovel  that  it  could  not  make  up  its  mind  which  way 
to  fall  even,  and  so  it  remained  standing.  The  wind  whistled 
so  fiercely  round  the  duckling  that  he  had  to  sit  on  his  tail  to 
resist  it,  and  it  blew  harder  and  harder ;  then  he  saw  that  the 
door  had  fallen  off  one  hinge  and  hung  so  crookedly  that  he 
could  creep  through  the  crack  and  by  this  means  he  made  his 
way  into  the  room.  An  old  woman  lived  there  with  her  cat  and 
her  hen.  The  cat,  which  she  called  "Sonnie,"  could  arch  his 
back,  purr,  and  give  off  electric  sparks,  that  is  to  say  if  you 
stroked  his  fur  the  wrong  way.  The  hen  had  quite  tiny  short 
legs  and  she  was  called  "Chuckie-low-legs."  She  laid  good 
eggs,  and  the  old  woman  was  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  had  been 
her  own  child. 

In  the  morning  the  strange  duckling  was  discovered  imme- 
diately, and  the  cat  began  to  purr  and  the  hen  to  cluck. 

"What  on  earth  is  that!"  said  the  old  woman  looking  round, 
but  her  sight  was  not  good  and  she  thought  the  duckling  was 
a  fat  duck  which  had  escaped.  "This  is  a  capital  find,"  said  she; 
"now  I  shall  have  duck's  eggs,  if  only  it  is  not  a  drake !  we  must 
find  out  about  that !" 

So  she  took  the  duckling  on  trial  for  three  weeks,  but  no 
eggs  made  their  appearance.  The  cat  was  the  master  of  the 
house  and  the  hen  the  mistress,  and  they  always  spoke  of  "we 
and  the  world,"  for  they  thought  they  represented  the  half  of 
the  world,  and  that  quite  the  better  half. 

The  duckling  thought  there  might  be  two  opinions  on  the 
subject,  but  the  cat  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"Can  you  lay  eggs  ?"  she  asked. 

"No!" 

"Then  you  had  better  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself  when 
people  of  sense  are  speaking!" 

The  duckling  sat  in  the  corner  nursing  his  ill-humor ;  then  he 
began  to  think  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine;  an  uncon- 
trollable longing  seized  him  to  float  on  the  water,  and  at  last 
he  could  not  help  telling  the  hen  about  it. 

"What  on  earth  possesses  you?"  she  asked;  "you  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  that  is  why  you  get  these  freaks  into  your  head. 
Lay  some  eggs  or  take  to  purring,  and  you  will  get  over  it." 

"But  it  is  so  delicious  to  float  on  the  water,"  said  the  duckling; 
"so  delicious  to  feel  it  rushing  over  your  head  when  3'ou  dive 
to  the  bottom." 

"That  would  be  a  fine  amusement,"  said  the  hen.  "I  think 
you  have  gone  mad.  Ask  the  cat  about  it,  he  is  the  wisest  crea- 
ture I  know ;  ask  him  if  he  is  fond  of  floating  on  the  water  or 
diving  under  it.  I  say  nothing  about  myself.  Ask  our  mistress 
yourself,  the  old  woman ;  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  cleverer 
than  she  is.  Do  you  suppose  she  has  any  desire  to  float  on  the 
water,  or  to  duck  underneath  it?" 

"You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  the  duckling. 

"Well,  if  we  don't  understand  you,  who  should?  I  suppose 
you  don't  consider  yourself  cleverer  than  the  cat  or  the  old 
woman,  not  to  mention  me.  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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GOOD   AND   BAD   APPLES— 4A 

There  was  a  little  apple  tree  near  the  garden  wall.  Not 
far  from  it  was  the  plaster  statue  of  a  young  man  leaning  on 
a  hoe, — Old  Hoe,  he  was  called.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  think  about  them.  Old  Hoe 
always  thought  aloud  : — 

"So,  here  is  a  new-comer,"  said  he,  "and  it  is  to  bear  apples — 
is  it?  It  has  a  hard  task  before  it.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to 
make  an  apple.  It  must  rain  just  so  often,  and  the  sun  must 
shine  just  so  many  days,  and  the  wind  must  not  blow  too  hard, 
and  it  must  not  hail  when  the  blossoms  come.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  there  are  ever  any  apples  at  all ;  and  then,  they  are  picked 
and  put  in  a  basket.  Seems  to  me  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  go  through  so  many  troubles,  just  to  be  picked  and  put  in 
a  basket." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?"  asked  the  young  apple  tree.     Old 

I    Hoe  did  not  answer;  he  never  was  known  to  join  in  talk  with 

others.     The  world  might  hear,  if  it  liked,  when  he  spoke  out 

but  he  had  too  many  thoughts   in  his  head  merely   to   make 

conversation. 

The  sun  shone,  the  rain  fell,  the  wind  blew,  there  was  hail 
and  snow  and  ice.  And  by  and  by  six  blossoms  came  upon  the 
little  apple  tree.  And  after  the  blossoms  came  just  two  apples, 
for  the  other  four  blossoms  came  to  nothing.  Two  rosy  apples ! 
the  little  tree  was  very  proud  of  them. 

"Ah!  two  apples,"  said  Old  Hoe  one  day;  "they  are  not  very 
large  either.  Seems  to  me  it  is  rather  a  small  affair  for  the 
wind,  and  the  sun,  and  rain,  and  this  apple  tree,  to  work  so 
hard  and  make  only  two  apples.  Why  should  not  everything 
make  everything  bigger  than  itself?''  and  Old  Hoe  stared  down 
the  garden.  A  hen  just  then  laid  an  egg  under  the  hedge, 
and  was  off  telling  her  neighbors.  "Now  that  hen  made  an 
egg,"  Old  Hoe  went  on ;  "but  seems  to  me  the  egg  ought  to 
have  made  the  hen."  He  was  puzzled,  but  nobody  would  sus- 
pect it,  for  he  looked  very  grave. 

The  little  apple  tree,  meanwhile,  was  lifting  up  her  head 
bravely,  and  holding  out  her  two  apples  at  arm's  length,  on 
opposite  sides.  They  could  not  see  each  other ;  but  they  could 
talk,  though  the\-  had  not  much  to  say.    They  were  twins. 

"Brother,"  said  One  to  the  Other,  "how  do  you  grow  today? 
Do  you  feel  pretty  mellow?" 

"1  can't  yet  feel  very  warm,"  said  the  other,  "but  then  the 
sun  is  not  very  high.  How  delightful  it  is  to  be  getting  riper 
every  day.  I  only  hope  we  shall  not  be  picked  too  soon.  I 
should  like  to  be  perfectly  ripe  first." 

"Well,  brother,"  said  One,  "I-I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you. 
I  begin  to  think  that  we  made  a  little  mistake.  There  is  some- 
thing besides  getting  ripe  and  being  picked  and  placed  in  a 
basket.  In  fact."  said  he,  "I  knetif  that  there  is  something  bet- 
ter, for  I  am  already  beginning  to  enjoy  it." 

"Why,  how  can  that  be?"  asked  the  Other.  "We  get  the  sun 
and  the  air  and  the  sap.  and  so  W'e  grow  warm  and  ripe.  Come! 
is  there  anything  better?  what  is  your  secret?" 

"It  is  not  easily  told,"  said  One,  mysteriously,  "but  you  shall 
hear  something.  Yesterday  afternoon,  as  I  was  beginning  to 
dread  the  night,  I  heard  something  on  the  twig,  and  pretty  soon 
felt  it  on  my  stem.  It  came  slowly  down  until  it  was  firmly 
on  me. 

"  'Who  may  you  be?'  said  I,  a  little  angrily,  I  must  confess. 

"  'Do  not  be  disturbed,  good  sir,'  said  a  soft  voice ;    'I  am  a 


friend  come  to  visit  you.     You  will  be  the  better  for  me.     I 
am  Tid,  the  worm.' 

"I  had  never  heard  of  him  before.  But  he  was  so  soft  and 
comfortable  in  his  ways,  that  I  knew  at  once  he  was  a  friend. 
And  so  I  welcomed  him. 

"  'It  is  lonely  enough  here,'  said  I,  'for  my  brother  never  can 
come  to  see  me.  My  only  amusement  is  when  the  wind  blows, 
and  I  get  a  chance  to  rock  back  and  forth,  and  that  is  sometimes 
a  little  too  hard.' 

"Just  so,"  said  Tid,  "I  have  been  waiting  for  you  some  time 
on  the  grass  below,  hoping  some  windy  day  you  might  fall  oflf 
and  come  to  see  me,  for  it  is  very  hard  work  climbing  so  high. 
I  have  waited  long  enough,  and  now  I  am  here,  glad  to  get  to 
my  journey's  end." 

"At  that,  Tid  stood  on  his  head,  I  thought. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Tid?"  said  I. 

"I  am  going,"  said  he,  "to  bring  you  a  new  pleasure.  Have 
a  care;  don't  joggle  me  off." 

"Well,"  said  the  Other,  ''and  what  is  the  new  pleasure?  Is 
it  to  walk  round  on  you  and  keep  you  warm  ?" 

"Better  than  that,"  said  One.  "Do  you  know,  if  you  could 
look  round  here,  you  wouldn't  see  Tid?" 

"Not  see  him!  he  has  gone  in!" 

"Gone  in !" 

"You  know  I  told  you  I  thought  Tid  was  standing  on  his 
head.  So  he  was.  And  he  began  to  make  a  little  hole  in  me,  not 
far  from  the  stem,  and  put  his  head  in,  and  so,  deeper  and 
deeper,  till,  now,  my  dear  brother,  Tid  is  entirely  inside !" 

"Well,"   said  the  Other,  "do  you  call  that  pleasant?" 

"Pleasant!"  cried  One.  "Growing  ripe  is  nothing  to  it. 
Why,  there  is  Tid,  burrowing  and  burrowing,  and  the  further 
in  he  goes,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  sun  to  get  inside,  you  know. 
But  the  warmth  is  not  the  great  pleasure;  it's  the  tickling,  the 
tickling!  Tid  is  tickling  me  all  the  time,  and  I  sit  here  and 
laugh." 

"Dear  me !"  said  the  Other,  "and  Tid  is  doing  all  this  for  you  ; 
and  how  does  he  like  it  ?"' 

"There!    I  just  hear  him  talking  to  himself.     Hark!" 

"Well,  what  does  Tid  say?"  asked  the  Other. 

"He  sa}-s, — 'Munch,  munch !  I  must  be  getting  toward  the 
core.  I  have  not  had  such  a  feast  this  long  while.  I  came 
just  at  the  right  time.  The  apple  and  I  will  get  ripe  together. 
I  shall  go  on,  too,  after  picking-time  comes.'  There !  do  you 
hear  that?  You  see  Tid  and  I  are  not  going  to  stop  when  I 
get  ripe."  " 

"I  don't  know  about  this,"  said  the  Oother.  "Why,  Tid's 
hollowing  you  out — isn't  he  ?  and  suppose  he  leaves  nothing  but 
your  skin?" 

"All  I  know  is,"  said  One,  sharply,  "that  I  get  a  new  delight 
all  the  while,  and  don't  put  oft"  my  pleasure  till  I  am  picked  and 
put  in  a  basket." 

The  Other  was  silent,  but  he  kept  thinking.  And  the  more 
he  thought,  the  more  sure  he  was  that  he  should  not  wish  a 
visit  from  Tid.  That  went  on  for  several  days,  and  they  agreed 
less  and  less  whenever  they  fell  to  talking. 

"Hello!"  cried  One,  one  day,  "what  do  you  think!  I  am 
getting  popular.  Tid's  friends  missed  him,  and  now  they  have 
come — three  more,  uncommonly  like  Tid.  They  have  all  gone 
in,  too,  and  each  by  a  different  hole." 

"I  must  speak  out,"  said  the  Other.    "I  am  certain  that  it  is 
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all  wrong,  and  I  do  beseech  you,  brother,  to  get  rid  of  Tid  and 
his  relatives.    There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"Indeed !"  said  One.  "I  understand  you  perfectly ;  if,  now, 
Tid  had  visited  you — but  we  will  say  no  more." 

And,  so  for  several  days  nothing  was  said  by  them, 
that  is,  for  Old  Hoe  at  length  spoke  out : — 

"Seems  to  me  strange  that  those  apples  do  not  do  anything  to 
get  ripe.  They  just  hang  and  hang.  I  could  hang,  but  should 
I  be  the  better  for  that  ?  Seems  to  me  if  they  were  to  get  down 
and  roll  on  the  ground,  they  would  be  doing  something, — would 
be  getting  on  with  their  ripening.  There  is  the  gardener ;  if 
he  were  to  stand  still  all  day,  would  the  garden  take  care  of 
itself?" 

The  gardener  was  at  this  moment  coming  up  toward  the  tree. 
Perliaps  the  twins  saw  him ;  at  any  rate  One  called  out  with  a 
faint  voice : — 

"Brother,  a  word  with  you.     I  feel  weak." 
"Cheer  up,  cheer  up !"  said  the  Other.     "We  must  be  quite 
ripe  now.    We  shall  soon  be  picked  and  placed  in  a  basket." 

"Ah !  you  are  very  well ;  but  as  for  me,  I  have  been  growing 
weaker  every  day.  Tid  and  his  relatives  have  been  all  through 
me.  And  somehow  all  the  pleasure  is  gone." 
Just  here  the  gardener  came  up  to  the  tree. 
"Well,  one  is  all  worm-eaten,  but  t'other  is  a  rosy,  ripe  apple." 
He  picked  them  both  and  tossed  one  away.  He  took  the  other 
with  him. 

"This  is  the  end — eh?"  said  Old  Hoe.  "One  is  thrown  away 
and  the  other  is  picked."  The  apple  thrown  away  had  rolled 
quite  near  Old  Hoe,  and  he  now  saw  it. 

"So  this  was  a  bad  apple!  Why,  what  had  it  done?  It  had 
all  the  rain  and  sun  as  the  other  had,  and  it  was  picked.  It 
was  not  placed  in  a  basket.    I  don't  understand." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  apple.  "If  I  had  joggled  Tid  off 
when  he  first  came,  as  I  might  have  done,  all  would  have  been 
well,  but  now  it  is  all  over.  Oh  dear,  they  are  all  going  about 
again !  and  I  have  such  a  headache."  In  a  few  moments  Tid 
and  his  relatives  had  put  their  heads  out  of  their  different  doors. 
"\A'hat's  this?"  said  Tid.  "We  were  all  living  peaceably. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  shake  us  about  so?  I  nearly  had 
a  fit.  Aha !  I  see :  friends,  we  are  on  the  ground  once  more. 
Come,  I  like  this.  I  was  beginning  to  dread  climbing  down  the 
tree,  and  there's  not  much  left  here.  But  we'll  finish  what  we 
have  begun,"  and,  so  saying,  all  crawled  in  again. 


Old  Hoe  heard  this  also,  but  was  too  astonished  to  do  any- 
thing but  stare  off  into  the  garden. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  been  more  puzzled  if  he  could  have 
followed  the  good  apple.  This  was  tied  with  a  string  and 
hung  over  the  fire,  and  twirled  round  and  round.  The  apple 
was  a  little  dizzy  at  first,  but  in  a  moment  was  so  delighted  that 
he  began  to  dance.  The  pleasure  he  had  felt  when  the  wind 
blew  him  was  nothing  to  this.  Then  the  heat  of  the  fire  began 
to  warm  him  and  to  creep  deliciously  through  and  through; 
why  the  brightest  sunshine  had  never  made  him  glow  so.  The 
little  apple  laughed  and  shook  with  merriment.  He  could  not 
keep  in.  and  actually  burst  his  sides  out  with  joy,  all  the  while 
humming  a  tune.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  sung  in  his 
life,  and  this  was  the  song  that  Little  .\pple  sang: — 

"All  summer  long 

I  sang  no  song 
Upon  the  green-leaved  tree : 

But  let  the  sun 

Sing,  one  by  one, 
The  summer  songs  to  me. 

"The  songs  I  hid 

My  seeds  amid, 
Until  they  eager  grew  : 

My  lips,  alas! 

They  could  not  pass. 
To  sing  themselves  anew. 

"Then  bright  flames  leapt 

To  where  I  kept 
My  pretty  songs  in  cage : 

They  burst  the  bars 

With  glad  ha,  ha's ! 
.A.nd  mocked  at  my  old  age. 

"Out  flew  the  songs 

The  summer  songs ; 
And  now  they  sing  to  me 

The  joys  I  knew 

All  summer  through, 
Upon  the  apple  tree." 

From  Horace  E.  Scudder. 


INDUSTRY    OF    ANIMALS— 4A 
The  lute-voice  birds  rise  with  the  light, 

Their  nestling  young  to  feed, 
Pursue  the  insects  in  their  flight, 

Or  pluck  the  feathery  seed. 

The  golden-belted  humming  bee 

Goes  toiling  hour  by  hour, 
Over  the  moor  and  distant  lea, 

Wherever  grows  a  flower. 

With  weary  journeys  up  and  down, 

He  home  his  honey  brings. 
From  gardens  in  the  distant  town, 

And  while  he  labors  sings. 


The  long-tailed  field-mouse  to  the  wood 
Makes  journeys  many  a  score, 

And  in  a  granary  piles  his  food. 
And  hoards  his  wintry  store. 

Within  the  hollow  of  a  tree 

The  nimble  squirrel  hides 
His  meat  and  nuts  right  cunningly, 

And  for  the  cold  provides. 

His  home  the  mole  makes  underground, 
With  runs  and  chambers  crossed, 

And  galleries  circling  round  and  round, 
In  which  you  would  be  lost. 


Although  the  swallow  in  her  nest 
Displays  such  art  and  skill, 

She  has  no  tools  save  her  white  breast, 
And  small  sharp-pointed  bill. 

There's  not  an  insect  crawls  or  flies 

But  what  has  work  to  do. 
And  the  same  God  their  want  supplies 

\\'ho  watcheth  over  you. 

No  single  thing  did  God  create, 

But  He  for  it  gave  food, 
And  whether  it  be  small  or  great, 
"He  saw  that  it  was  good." 

Thomas  Miller. 
One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children. 
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DAVID    AND    GOLIATH— 4B 

A  long  time  ago,  there  was  a  boy  named  David,  who  lived 
in  a  country  far  east  of  this.  He  was  good  to  look  upon  and 
he  had  fair  hair  and  a  ruddy  skin ;  and  he  was  very  strono-  and 


you,  and  let  him  come  down  to  me.  If  he  be  able  to  fight  with 
me,  and  to  kill  me.  then  will  we  be  your  servants;  but  if  I 
prevail  against  him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  servants, 
and  serve  us.     I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day ;  give  me  a 


brave  and  modest.     He  was  shepherd-boy  for  his  father,  and  man,  that  we  may  fight  together ! 

all   day— often  all   night— he  was  out   in  the  fields,   far   from  When  King  Saul  heard  these  words,  he  was  dismayed,  and  all 

home,  watching  over  the  sheep.     He  had  to  guard  them  from  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the  man,  fled  from  him  and 

wild  animals,  and  lead  them  to  the  right  pastures,  and  care  for  were  sore  afraid.    David  heard  them  talking  among  themselves, 

them.  whispering  and   murmuring.     They   were   saying,    "Have  ye 

By  and  by,   war  broke  out  between  the  people  of  David's  ^^^^  •^'"''^  man  that  is  come  up  ?     Surely  if  any  one  killeth  him 

country  and  a  people  that  lived  near  at  hand ;  these  men  were  that  man  will  the  king  make  rich ;  perhaps  he  will  give  him  his 

called  Philistines,  and  the  people  of  David's  country  were  named  daughter  in  marriage,  and  make  his  family  free  in  Israel !" 

Israel.     All  the  strong. men  of  Israel  went  up  to  the  battle,  to  David  heard  this,  and  he  asked  the  men  if  it  were  so.    It  was 


fight  for  their  king.  David's  three  older  brothers  went,  but 
he  was  only  a  boy,  so  he  was  left  behind  to  care  for  the  sheep. 

After  the  brothers  had  been  gone  some  time,  David's  father 
longed  very  much  to  hear  from  them,  and  to  know  if  they  were 
safe;  so  he  sent  for  David,  from  the  fields,  and  said  to  him. 
"Take  now-  for  thy  brothers  an  ephah  of  this  parched  corn,  and 
these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the  camp,  where  thy  brothers  are ; 
and  carry  these  ten  cheeses  to  the  captain  of  their  thousands, 
and  see  how  thy  brothers  fare,  and  bring  me  word  again.''  (An 
ephah  is  about  three  pecks.) 

David  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  left  the  sheep  with  a 
keeper,  and  took  the  corn  and  the  loaves  and  the  cheeses,  as  his 


surely  so,  they  said. 

"But,"  said  David,  "who  is  this  Philistine,  that  he  should 
defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God  ?"  And  he  was  stirred  with 
anger. 

Very  soon,  some  of  the  officers  told  the  king  about  the  youth 
who  was  asking  so  many  questions,  and  who  said  that  a  mere 
Philistine  should  not  be  let  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God. 
Immediately  Saul  sent  for  him.  When  David  came  before 
Saul,  he  said  to  the  king,  "Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of 
him ;  thy  servant  w^ill  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine." 

But  Saul  looked  at  David,  and  said,  "Thou  art  not  able  to 
go  against  this  Philistine,  to  fight  with  him,  for  thou  art  but 


father  had  commanded  him.  and  went  to  the  camp  of  Israel.     ^  youth,  and  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth." 


The  camp  was  on  a  mountain ;  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Philistines  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the 
other  side ;  and  there  was  a  valley  between  them.-  David  came 
to  the  place  where  the  Israelites  were,  just  as  the  host  was 
going  forth  to  the  fight,  shouting  for  the  battle.  So  he  left  his 
gifts  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  baggage,  and  ran  into 
the  army,  amongst  the  soldiers,  to  find  his  brothers.  When  he 
found  them,  he  saluted  them  and  began  to  talk  with  them.  But 
while  he  was  asking  them  the  questions  his  father  had  com- 
manded, there  arose  a  great  shouting  and  tumult  among  the 
Israelites,  and  men  came  running  back  from  the  line  of  battle ; 
everything  became  confusion.  David  looked  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was,  and  he  saw  a  strange  sight :  on  the  hillside  of  the 
Philistines,  a  warrior  was  striding  forward,  calling  out  some- 
thing in  a  taunting  voice ;  he  was  a  gigantic  man,  the  largest 
David  had  ever  seen,  and  he  was  all  dressed  in  armor,  that 
shone  in  the  sun :  he  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and 
he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shsoulders ;  his 
spear  was  so  tremendous  that  the  staff  of  it  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam,  and  his  shield  so  great  that  a  man  went  before  him  to 
carry  it. 

"Who  is  that  ?"  asked  David. 

"It  is  Goliath,  of  Gath,  champion  of  the  Philistines,"  said  the 
soldiers  about.  "Every  day,  for  forty  days,  he  has  come  forth, 
so,  and  challenged  us  to  send  a  man  against  him,  in  single  com- 
bat ;  and  since  no  one  dares  to  go  out  against  him  alone,  the 
armies  cannot  fight."  (That  was  one  of  the  laws  of  warfare  in 
those  times.) 

"What!''  said  David,  "does  none  dare  go  out  against  him?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  giant  stood  still,  on  the  hillside  opposite  the 
Israelitish  host,  and  shouted  his  challenge,  scornfully.  He  said, 
"Why  are  ye  come  out  to  set  your  battle  in  array?  Am  I  not 
a  Philistine,  and  ye  servants  of  Saul?    Choose  you  a  man  for 


Then  David  said  to  Saul,  "Once  I  was  keeping  my  father's 
sheep  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of 
the  flock ;  and  I  went  out  after  the  lion,  and  struck  him,  and 
delivered  the  lamb  out  of  his  mouth,  and  when  he  arose  against 
me,  I  caught  him  by  the  beard,  and  struck  him,  and  slew  him ! 
Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear  and  this  Philistine 
shall  be  as  one  of  them,  for  he  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God.  The  Lord,  who  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
lion  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  this  Philistine." 

"Go,"  said  Saul,  "and  the  Lord  be  with  thee !" 

And  he  armed  David  with  his  own  armor, — he  put  a  helmet 
of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail. 
But  when  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  arnior,  and  tried  to 
walk,  he  said  to  Saul,  "I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I  am  not 
used  to  them."  And  he  put  them  ofT.  Then  he  took  his  staflf 
in  his  hand  and  went  and  chose  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 
brook,  and  put  tliem  in  a  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had ;  and  his 
sling  was  in  his  hand ;  and  he  went  out  and  drew  near  to  the" 
Philistine. 

And  the  Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  to  David,  and  the 
man  that  bore  his  shield  went  before  him.  And  when  the 
Philistine  looked  about  and  saw  David,  he  disdained  him,  for 
David  was  but  a  boy,  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance. 
And  he  said  to  David,  "Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to  me 
with  a  cudgel?''  And  with  curses  he  cried  out  again,  "Come 
to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

But  David  looked  at  him,  and  answered,  "Thou  comest  to 
me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield ;  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  the 
Lord  deliver  thee  into  my  hand ;  and  I  will  smite  thee,  and 
take  thy  head  from  thee,  and  I  will  give  the  carcasses  of  the 
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host  of  the  Philistines  this,  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  that  all  the  earth  may  know  that 
there  is  a  God  in  Israel !   And  all  this  assembly  shall  know  that . 
the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear ;  for  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's,  and  he  will  give  you  into  our  hands." 

And  then,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  came,  and  drew 
nigh  to  meet  David,  David  hastened,  and  ran  toward  the  army 
to  meet  the  Philistine.  And  when  he  was  a  little  way  from 
him,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone,  and 
put  it  in  his  sling,  and  slung  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  the 
forehead,  so  that  the  stone  sank  into  his  forehead;  and  he  fell 
on  his  face  to  the  earth. 

And  David  ran,  and  stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and  took  his 
sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  its  sheath,  and  slew  him  with  it. 

Then,  when  the  Philistines  saw  that  their  champion  was  dead, 
they  fled.  But  the  army  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  victory 
was  with  the  men  of  Israel.  And  after  the  battle,  David  was 
taken  to  the  king's  tent,  and  made  a  captain  over  many  men; 
and  he  went  no  more  to  his  father's  house,  to  herd  sheep,  but 
became  a  man,  in  the  king's  service. 

THE  HAPPY  PRINCE— 4B 

{Continued) 

The  next  day  the  Swallow  flew  down  to  the  harbor.  He 
sat  on  the  mast  of  a  large  vessel  and  watched  the  sailors  hauling 
big  chests  out  of  the  hold  with  ropes.  "Heave  a-hoy!"  they 
shouted  as  each  chest  came  up.  "I  am  going  to  Egypt !"  cried 
the  Swallow,  but  nobody  minded,  and  when  the  moon  rose  he 
flew  back  to  the  Happy  Prince. 

"I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,"  he  cried. 

"Swallow,  Swallow,  little  Swallow,"  said  the  Prince,  "will 
you  not  stay  with  me  one  night  longer  ?" 

"It  is  winter,"  answered  the  Swallow,  "and  the  chill  snow 
will  soon  be  here.  In  Egypt  the  sun  is  warm  on  the  green  palm 
trees,  and  the  crocodiles  lie  in  the  mud  and  look  lazily  about 
them.  My  companions  are  building  a  nest  in  the  temple  of 
Baalbek,  and  pink  and  white  doves  are  watching  them,  and 
cooing  to  each  other.  Dear  Prince,  I  must  leave  you,  but  I  will 
never  forget  you,  and  next  spring  I  will  bring  you  back  two 
beautiful  jewels  in  place  of  those  you  have  given  away.  The 
ruby  shall  be  redder  than  a  red  rose,  and  the  sapphire  shall  be  as 
blue  as  the  great  sea." 

"In  the  square  below,"  said  the  Happy  Prince,  "there  stands 
a  little  match-girl.  She  has  let  her  matches  fall  in  the  gutter, 
'and  they  are  all  spoiled.  Her  father  will  beat  her  if  she  does 
not  bring  home  some  money,  and  she  is  crying.  She  has  no 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  her  little  head  is  bare.  Pluck  out  my 
other  eye,  and  give  it  to  her,  and  her  father  will  not  beat  her." 

"I  will  stay  with  you  one  night  longer."'  said  the  Swallow, 
"but  I  cannot  pluck  out  your  eye.  You  would  be  cjuite  blind 
then." 

"Swallow,  Swallow,  little  Swallow,"  said  the  Prince,  "do  as 
I  command  you." 

So  he  plucked  out  the  Prince's  other  eye,  and  darted  down 
with  it.  He  swooped  past  the  match-girl,  and  slipped  the  jewel 
into  the  palm  of  her  hand.  "What  a  lovely  bit  of  glass,"  cried 
the  little  girl ;  and  she  ran  home,  laughing. 

Then  the  Swallow  came  back  to  the  Prince.  "You  are  blind 
now,"  he  said,  "so  I  will  stay  with  you  always." 

"No,  little  Swallow,"  said  the  poor  Prince,  "vou  must  go  away 
to  Egypt." 


"I  will  stay  with  you  always,"  said  the  Swallow,  and  he 
slept  at  the  Prince's  feet. 

All  the  next  day  he  sat  on  the  Prince's  shoulder,  and  told  him 
stories  of  what  he  had  seen  in  strange  lands.  He  told  him 
of  the  red  ibises,  who  stand  in  long  rows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  catch  goldfish  in  their  beaks;  of  the  Sphinx,  who  is 
as  old  as  the  world  itself,  and  lives  in  the  desert,  and  knows 
everything;  of  the  merchants,  who  walk  slowly  by  the  side  of 
their  camels,  and  carry  amber  beads  in  their  hands ;  of  the  King 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  who  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and 
worships  a  large  crystal ;  of  the  great  green  snake  that  sleeps  in 
a  palm-tree,  and  has  twenty  priests  to  feed  it  with  honey-cakes ; 
and  of  the  pygmies  who  sail  over  a  big  lake  on  large  flat  leaves, 
and  are  always  at  war  with  the  butterflies. 

"Dear  little  Swallow,"  said  the  Prince,  "you  tell  me  of  mar- 
velous things,  but  more  marvelous  than  anything  is  the  suffer- 
ing of  men  and  of  women.  There  is  no  Mystery  so  great  as 
JMisery.  Fly  over  my  city,  little  Swallow,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see  there." 

So  the  Swallow  flew  over  the  great  city,  and  saw  the  rich  mak- 
ing merry  in  their  beautiful  houses,  while  the  beggars  were  sit- 
ting at  the  gates.  He  flew  into  dark  lanes,  and  saw  the  white  faces 
of  starving  children  looking  out  listlessly  at  the  black  streets. 
Under  the  archway  of  a  bridge  two  little  boys  were  lying  in 
one  another's  arms  to  try  and  keep  themselves  warm.  "How 
hungry  we  are !"  they  said.  "You  must  not  lie  here,"  shouted 
the  Watchman,  and  they  wandered  out  into  the  rain. 

Then  he  flew  back  and  told  the  Prince  what  he  had  seen. 

"I  am  covered  with  fine  gold,"  said  the  Prince,  "you  must 
take  it  off,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  give  it  to  my  poor;  the  living  always 
think  that  gold  can  make  them  happy." 

Leaf  after  leaf  of  the  fine  gold  the  Swallow  picked  off,  till 
the  Happy  Prince  looked  quite  dull  and  grey.  Leaf  after  leaf 
of  the  fine  gold  he  brought  to  the  poor,  and  the  children's 
faces  grew  rosier,  and  they  laughed  and  played  games  in  the 
street.    "We  have  bread  now  !"  they  cried. 

Then  the  snow  came,  and  after  the  snow  came  the  frost.  The 
streets  looked  as  if  they  were  made  of  silver,  they  were  so  bright 
and  glistening;  long  icicles  like  crystal  daggers  hung  down 
from  the  eves  of  the  houses,  everybody  went  about  in  furs, 
and  the  little  boys  wore  scarlet  caps  and  skated  on  the  ice. 

The  poor  little  Swallow  grew  colder  and  colder,  but  he  would 
not  leave  the  Prince,  he  loved  him  too  well.  He  picked  up 
crumbs  outside  the  baker's  door  when  the  baker  was  not  look- 
ing, and  tried  to  keep  himself  warm  by  flapping  his  wings. 

But  at  last  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  die.  He  had  just 
strength  to  fly  up  to  the  Prince's  shoulder  once  more.  "Good- 
bye, dear  Prince !"  he  murmured,  "will  you  let  me  kiss  your 
hand  ?" 

"I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  Egypt  at  last,  little  Swal- 
low," said  the  Prince,  "you  have  stayed  too  long  here ;  but  you 
must  kiss  me  on  the  lips,  for  I  love  you." 

"It  is  not  to  Egypt  that  I  am  going,"  said  the  Swallow.  "I 
am  going  to  the  House  of  Death.  Death  is  the  brother  of  Sleep, 
is  he  not  ?" 

And  he  kissed  the  Happy  Prince  on  the  lips,  and  fell  down 
dead  at  his  feet. 

At  tliat  moment  a  crack  sounded  inside  the  statue,  as  if  some- 
thing had  broken.    The  fact  is  that  the  leaden  heart  had  snapped 
right  in  two.     It  certainly  was  a  dreadfully  hard  frost. 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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THE    DISCOVERY    OF    AMERICA— 5A 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  that 
Columbus  lirst  beheld  the  New  World. 

On  landing,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the 
same  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Columbus  then,  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the  royal 
standard,  and  took  solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  Salvador. 
Having  complied  with  the  requisite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he 
called  upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him, 
as  admiral  and  viceroy  representing  the  persons  of  the 
sovereigns. 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant transports.  They  thronged  about  the  Admiral  with  over- 
flowing zeal,  some  embracing  him,  others  kissing  his  hands. 
Those  who  had  been  most  mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the 
voyage  were  now  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some  begged 
favors  of  him,  as  if  he  had  already  wealth  and  honors  in  his  gift. 
Many  abject  spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence, 
now  crouched  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble 
they  had  caused  him,  and  promising  the  blindest  obedience  for 
the  future. 

— Washixgton  Irving. 

THE    RETURN    OF    COLUMBUS 

In  the  spring  of  1493,  while  the  court  was  still  at  Barcelona, 
letters  were  received  from  Christopher  Columbus,  announcing 
his  return  to  Spain  and  the  successful  achievement  of  his  great 
enterprise,  by  the  discovery  of  land  beyond  the  western  ocean. 
The  delight  and  astonishment,  raised  by  this  intelligence  were 
proportioned  to  the  skepticism  with  which  his  project  had  been 
originally  viewed.  The  sovereigns  were  now  filled  with  a  natural 
impatience  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  particulars  of  the  im- 
portant discovery;  and  they  transmitted  instant  instructions  to 
the  Admiral  to  repair  to  Barcelona  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
made  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  enterprise. 

It  was  the  middle  of  April  before  Columbus  reached  Bar- 
celona. The  nobility  and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court, 
together  with  the  authorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gates  to 
receive  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the  royal  presence.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  seated,  with  their  son.  Prince  John,  under  a 


superb  canopy  of  state,  awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  approach 
they  rose  from  their  seats,  and,  extending  their  hands  to  him  to 
salute,  caused  him  to  be  seated  before  them.  These  were  un- 
precedented marks  of  condescension  to  a  person  of  Columbus's 
rank,  in  the  haughty  and  ceremonious  court  of  Castile. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  Columbus. 
He  had  fully  established  the  truth  of  his  long-contested  theory, 
in  the  face  of  argument,  sophistry,  sneers,  skepticism,  and 
contempt.  He  had  achieved  this  not  by  chance,  but  by  calcula- 
tion, supported  through  the  most  adverse  circumstances  by 
consummate  conduct.  The  honors  paid  him,  which  had  hitherto 
been  reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or  military  success, 
purchased  by  the  blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  were,  in  his 
case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power,  successfully  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

— William  H.  Prescott. 

THE    NATIONAL    FLAG— 5A 

Extract  from  Are  We  a  Nation? 
Charles  Sumner 
There  is  the  national  flag!  He  must  be  cold,  indeed,  who 
can  look  upon  its  folds  rippling  in  the  breeze  without  pride  of 
country.  If  he  be  in  a  foreign  land,  the  flag  is  companionship 
and  country  itself  with  all  its  endearments.  Who,  as  he  sees  it, 
can  think  of  a  State  merely?  Whose  eyes,  once  fastened  upon 
its  radiant  trophies,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  image  of  the  whole 
nation?  It  has  been  called  a  ''floating  piece  of  poetry,"  and 
yet  I  know  not  if  it  have  an  intrinsic  beauty  beyond  other 
ensigns.  Its  highest  beauty  is  in  what  it  symbolizes.  It  is 
because  it  represents  all,  that  all  gaze  at  it  with  delight  and 
reverence.  It  is  a  piece  of  bunting  lifted  in  the  air,  but  it  speaks 
sublimely,  and  every  part  has  a  voice.  Its  stripes  of  alternate 
red  and  white  proclaim  the  original  union  of  thirteen  States  to 
maintain  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  stars  of  white 
on  a  field  of  blue  proclaim  that  union  of  States  constituting  our 
national  constellation,  wdiich  receives  a  new  star  with  every 
new  State.  The  two  together  signify  union,  past  and  present. 
The  very  colors  have  a  language  which  was  ofificially  recognized 
by  our  fathers.  White  is  for  purity,  red  for  valor,  blue  for 
justice;  and  all  together,  bunting,  stripes,  stars  and  colors  blaz- 
ing in  the  sky,  make  the  flag  of  our  country — to  be  cherished 
bv  all  our  hearts,  to  be  upheld  by  all  our  hands. 


THE    REVEILLE— 5A 

Hark  I  I  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands. 

And  of  armed  men  the  hum ; 
Lo !  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Round  the  quick  alarming  drum, — 
Saying,  "Come, 
Freemen,  come! 
Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,"   said  the 
quick  alarming  drum. 

Let  me  of  my  heart  take  counsel : 

War  is  not  of  life  the  sum ; 
Who  shall  stay  and  reap  the  harvest 
When  the  autumn  days  shall  come  ? 
But  the  drum 
Echoed,  "Come! 


Death  shall  reap  the  braver  harvest,"  said 
the  solemn-sounding  drum. 

"But  when  won  the  coming  battle. 

What  of  profit  springs  therefrom? 
What  if  conquest,  subjugation, 
Even  greater  ills  become  ?" 
But  the  drum 
Answered,  "Come! 
You  must  do  the  sum  to  prove  it,"  said  the 
Yankee  answering  drum. 

"What  if,  'mid  the  cannons'  thunder, 
Whistling  shot  and  bursting  bomb. 


When  my  brothers  fall  around  me, 

Should  my  heart  grow  cold  and  numb  ?" 
But  the  drum 
Answered,  "Come! 
Better  there  in  death  united,  than  in  life 
a  recreant, — Come!" 

Thus  they  answered, — hoping,  fearing, 

Some  in  faith,  and  doubting  some. 
Till  a  trumpet-voice  proclaiming, 
Said,  "Aly  chosen  people,  come!" 
Then  the  drum, 
Lo !  was  dumb, 
For  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,  throb- 
bing, answered,  "Lord,  we  come !" 
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A  SONG  FOR  FLAG  DAY— 5A 

Your  flag  and  my  flag, 

And  how  it  flies  today, 
In  your  land  and  my  land, 

And  half  a  world,  away, 
Rose  red  and  blood  red, 

The  stripes  forever  gleam. 
Snow  white  and  soul  white 

The  God's  forefather's  dream; 
iSkyblue   and   true    blue,    with    stars    to 

gleam  aright, 
The  Glory  guidon  of  the  day ;  a  shelter 
through  the  night, 

Your  flag  and  my  flag. 

And  oh  how  much  it  holds. 
Your  land  and  my  land. 

Secure  within  its  folds, 
Your  heart  and  my  heart, 

Beat  quicker  at  the  sight, 
Sunkissed  and  wind  tossed. 

Red  and  blue  and  white. 

The  one  flag,  the  great  flag. 

The  flag  for  me  and  you. 
Glorified   all   else   beside,   The   Red   and 

White  and  Blue. 


Your  flag  and  my  flag, 

To  every  star  and  stripe. 
The  drums  beat  as  hearts  beat. 

And  fifers  shrilly  pipe ! 

Your  flag  and  my  flag, 
A  blessing  in  the  sky, 
Your  hope  and  my  hope, 

It  never  hit  a  lie  ! 
Home  land   and    far  land   and    half   the 

world  around, 
Old  Glory  hears  our  glad  salute  and  rip- 
ples to  the  sound ! 

— Xesbit. 

A  SUDDEN  SHOWER— 5A 

Barefooted  boys  scud  up  the  street, 
Or  skuriy  under  sheltering  sheds  ; 

And  schoolgirls'  faces,  pale  and  sweet, 
Gleam    from    the    shawls    about    their 
heads. 

Doors  bang;  and  mother  voices  call 
From  alien  homes ;  and  rusty  gates 

Are  slammed ;  and  high  above  it  all. 
The  thunder  grim  reverberates. 


And  then,  abrupt, — the  rain !  the  rain ! — 

'  The  earth  lies  gasping ;  and  the  eyes 
Behind  the  streaming  window-  pane  , 

Smile  at  the  trouble  of  the  skies. 

The  highway  smokes,  sharp  echoes  ring; 

The  cattle  bawl  and  cowbells  clank; 
And  into  town  comes  galloping 

The  farmer's  horse,  with  steaming 
flank. 

The  swallow  dips  beneath  the  eaves, 
And    flirts    his    plumes    and    folds    his 
wings  ; 

And  under  the  cataw-ba  leaves  ! 

The  caterpillar  curls  and  clings. 

The  bumble-bee  is  pelted  down 
The  wet  stem  of  the  hollyhock ; 

And  suddenly,  in  spattered  brown, 
The  cricket  leaps  the  garden  walk. 

Within,  the  baby  claps  his  hands 

And  crows  with  rapture  strange  and 
vague ; 

Without,  beneath  the  rosebush  stands 
A  dripping  rooster  on  cme  leg. 


"BREATHES  THERE  A  MAN"— 5A 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
Whose    heart    hath     ne'er    within    him 

burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentrated  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unbonored,  and  unsung. 

DICTATION— 5A 

"Wise  men  learn  by  others'  mistakes ;  fools  scarcely  by 
their  own."  Many  a  one  for  the  sake  of  finery  on  the  back 
has  gone  hungry  and  half  starved  his  family.  "Silks  and  satins 
put  out  the  kitchen  fire."  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life; 
they  can  scarce  be  called  the  conveniences,  and  yet  only  because 
they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them !  By  these  and 
other  extravagances  the  well-to-do  are  reduced  to  poverty  and 
forced  to  borrow. 

Perhaps  they  had  a  small  estate  left,  which  they  had  not 
worked  for,  they  think  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much 
is  not  worth  minding.  But  always  taking  out  of  the  meal 
tub  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the  bottom.  Everv 
minute  lost  in  the  classroom  is  a  double  loss  to  you ;  one 
in  habit  and  one  in  time  and  education. — Bexj.amin  Franklin. 


THE  HAPPY  PRINCE— 4B 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Mayor  was  walking  in  the  square 
below  in  company  with  the  Town  Councillors.  As  thev  passed 
the  column  he  looked  up  at  the  statue :  "Dear  me !  how  shabby 
the  Happy  Prince  looks  I"  he  said. 

"How  shabby  indeed !"  cried  the  Town  Councillors,  who  al- 
wa}s  agreed  with  the  Major :  and  they  went  up  to  look  at  it. 

"Little  better  than  a  beggar,"  said  the  Town  Councillors. 

"And  here  is  actually  a  dead  bird  at  his  feet !"  continued  the. 
Mayor.  "We  must  really  issue  a  proclamation  that  birds  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  die  here."  And  the  Town  Clerk  made  a. 
note  of  the  suggestion. 

So  they  pulled  down  the  statue  of  the  Happy  Prince.  "As  he 
is  no  longer  beautiful  he  is  no  longer  useful,"  said  the  Art  Pro-- 
fessor  at  the  University. 

Then  they  melted  the  statue  in  a  furnace,  and  the  Mayor  held 
a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done- 
with  the  metal.     "We  must  have  another  statue,  of  course,"  he- 
said,  "and  it  shall  be  a  statue  of  myself." 

"Of  myself,"  said  each  of  the  Town  Councillors,  and  they 
quarreled.     When  I  last  heard  of  them  they  were  quarreling  ■ 
still. 

"What  a  strange  thing!"  said  the  overseer  of  the  workman  at : 
the   foundry.     "This  broken  lead   heart  will   not  melt   in  the 
furnace.    We  must  throw  it  away."    So  they  threw  it  on  a  dust- 
heap  where  the  dead  Swallow  w-as  also  lying. 

"Bring  me  the  two  most  precious  things  in  the  city,"  said  God  ' 
to  one  of  his  Angels ;  and  the  Angel  brought  Him  the  leaden 
heart  and  the  dead  bird. 

"You  have  rightly  chosen,"  said  God,  "for  in  my  garden  of 
Paradise  this  little  bird  shall  sing  for  evermore,  and  in  my  city  - 
of  gold  the  Happy  Prince  shall  praise  me." 
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DANIEL    BOONE— 5B 

The  summer  sunshine  was  sending  long  shafts  of  yellow  light 
across  the  heart  of  the  Yadkin  River  and  far  into  the  depths 
of  the  forests  that  bordered  its  banks,  as  a  little  band  of  travel- 
ers halted  in  an  open  space  along  the  northern  shore  one  day 
toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  line  of 
wagons  and  pack  horses  with  their  burdens  of  household  goods 
proclaimed  them  at  once  a  band  of  settlers,  who  had  journeyed 
thither  to  make  for  themselves  a  new  home  in  the  Yadkin  \'alley 
of  Xorth  Carolina.  The  travelers  were  weary,  for  they  had 
come  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  over  many  hundreds 
of  miles. 

But  Squire  Boone  and  his  wife  and  children  were  sturdy  folk 
who  were  used  to  confronting  danger  and  discomfort,  and 
before  long  smoke-wreaths  from  the  hearth  place  of  a  new 
forest  home  were  curling  upward  to  the  sky,  while  spade,  ax, 
and  such  rude  implements  of  toil  as  the  settlers  possessed  were 
busily  employed  in  ''clearing  a  farm." 

The  forests  around  them  were  full  of  deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
while  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  green  solitude  panthers,  bears 
and  wolves  still  roamed  at  large. 

"Daniel  likes  hunting  better  than  work."  said  Farmer  Boone 
one  day,  "so  he  can  provide  the  table  with  meat,"  and  so  it  fell 
out  that  young  Daniel  Boone,  at  that  time  a  lad  of  about  nine- 
teen, began  the  life  of  a  hunter — a  life  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  by  inborn  capacity  as  well  as  inclination. 

His  skill  as  a  marksman  became  a  matter  of  wondering  ad- 
miration among  the  settlers,  among  whom  the  use  of  a  gun  in 
those  days  was  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write  is  nowadays. 

One  morning  he  slung  his  powder  horn  over  his  shoulder, 
armed  himself  with  his  rifle  and  his  knife,  and  started  off. 
This  was  so  customary  a  thing  that  the  family  took  no  thought 
about  him  until  the  shadows  of  night  liegan  to  close  in  upon 
them.  The  stars  came  out  and  made  sparkling  dots  of  light  on 
the  dimpled  breast  of  the  silvered  water ;  the  hooting  of  the 
owls  and  the  croaking  of  innumerable  frogs  in  the  marshes 
mingled  dismally  with  the  long-drawn  sighs  of  wind  that  swept 
through  the  pines  and  hemlocks,  as  the  Boone  family  gathered 
about  the  door  to  watch  for  the  familiar  figure  of  the  young 
hunter.  All  night  they  watched  vainly,  and  the  next  day  the 
alarmed  father  set  forth,  with  some  neighbors,  in  search  of  the 
lad.  Towards  evening,  just  as  the  searching  party  was  growing 
discouraged,  a  light  was  observed.  Following  this  faint  glim- 
mer and  "halloaing"  loudly  as  they  advanced,  they  shortly  of- 
terwards  came  upon  a  rudely-fashioned  hut  made  of  mud. 
stones  and  pine  boughs.  In  the  center  of  the  primitive  abode  a 
fire  sent  forth  a  cheerful  blaze  that  lighted  up  the  glowing 
avenues  of  the  far-reaching  forest,  and  before  it  sat  Daniel 
Boone,  calmly  roasting  a  haunch  of  venison.  Several  skins  of 
the  victims  of  his  trusty  rifle  lay  spread  out  upon  the  ground 
and  the  young  hunter  seemed  happy  and  contented  in  the  abode 
of  bird  and  beast  and  that  more  dangerous  two-footed  enemy — 
the  Indian. 

This  exploit  was  talked  about  at  the  schoolhouse.  where 
Daniel  was  already  a  hero  among  the  boys,  who  were  eager  to 
go  "hunting  with  Dan"  in  season  or  out.  It  was  during  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  known  among  hunters  as  a  "fire-hunt"  that  the 
young  hunter  was  himself  wounded,  not  by  a  gunshot,  but  by  a 
little  shaft  from  Cupid's  dart.    It  happened  in  this  way :  Daniel 


and  his  comrade,  as  is  the  custom  in  a  "fire-hunt,"  started  out 
one  night  to  do  what  is  called  among  frontier  men  "shining  the 
eye."  To  do  this  one  man  goes  ahead  with  an  uplifted  torch 
while  his  companion  follows  with  a  rifle  cocked  and  primed. 
The  ijlare  of  the  pine  torch  reveals  the  bright  eyes  of  the  deer 
that  may  be  lurking  in  the  undergrowth.  Fascinated  by  the 
unusual  light,  the  bewildered,  dazed  animals  remain  fixed 
statues,  and  of  course  are  an  easy  prey  for  the  marksman.  On 
this  particular  night  Daniel  was  stealthily  walking  behind  the 
torch  bearer  when  he  suddenly  perceived  two  brilliant  eyes 
watching  from  a  clump  of  bushes.  Raising  his  gun,  he  was 
about  to  fire,  when  something  peculiar  in  the  deer's  eyes  struck 
him.  THE  EYES  WERE  BLUE !  He  lowered  his  fowling 
piece,  and  the  startled  creature  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
"I'll  follow  that  deer,"  said  he,  and  he  immediately  gave  chase. 
On,  on  went  the  deer,  not  toward  the  forest,  but  in  the  direction 
of  a  fannhouse!  As  he  gained  upon  the  deer,  the  fence  of 
farmer  Bryan's  "plantation"  suddenly  came  into  view.  In  a 
moment  he  realized  that  it  was  not  a  deer,  but  a  girl,  he  had  so 
nearly  shot !  Following  the  maiden,  he  knocked  at  the  cabin 
door,  to  find  Rebecca  Bryan,  flushed  and  breathless,  and  telling 
her  story  of  escape  to  the  family. 

"Rebecca,"  said  Mr.  Bryan  composedly,  after  Daniel  ex- 
plained matters,  "this  is  our  neighbor's  son,  Daniel  Boone." 
And  so  they  met — ^these  two  who  were  afterwards  to  join  their 
lives  and  fates  in  a  great  and  perilous  undertaking,  for  bright- 
eyed  Rebecca  Br}an  became  the  wife  of  the  future  pioneer. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  marriage  that  young  Boone  met 
Finley,  the  noted  hunter,  who  had  pierced  the  wilds  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  who  had  brought  back  thrilling 
stories  of  the  buffalo  herds,  the  wonderful  subterranean 
caverns,  the  plains  of  the  western  world  beyond  the  mountains, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  new  settlers  who  were  pouring  into 
North  Carolina  now  from  the  populous  centers  of  civilization. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  silent  forest  that  was  calling  him,  and  he 
must  obey.  He  must  shoulder  his  rifle  and  hunt  the  big  game 
among  grassy  plains,  the  jungle-like  cane  brakes  of  "Kaintuc- 
kee — The  Bloody  Ground."  Unfolding  his  plans  to  Finley,  the 
two  men  agreed  to  start  westward  as  soon  as  the  spring  came; 
so,  bidding  good-by  to  Rebecca  and  the  children,  Daniel  Boone 
and  Finley  set  out  upon  their  journey  in  the  April  of  1769. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  Boone's  life,  and  with  that 
journey  began  Kentucky's  history.  It  must  have  been  a  hard 
thing  for  his  wife  to  see  her  husband  start  ofl^  for  an  unknown 
and  distant  destination  with  Finley  and  a  few  adventurous  men, 
but  she  knew  his  courage  and  felt  sure  that  he  would  do  as  he 
said,  if  God  spared  him — come  back  to  her :  so  she  kept  back  the 
tears  and  wore  a  brave  face. 

As  Finley's  party  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and 
advanced  into  the  country  beyond,  Daniel  Boone  was  quick- 
witted enough  to  understand  that  while  these  great  tracts  of 
land  belonged  to  none  of  the  savage  tribes  exclusively,  they 
must  be  the  battlegrounds  of  the  various  clans  of  the  different 
Indian  natives  who  might  wish  to  possess  them.  This  thought 
made  him  fear  danger  of  a  surprise  at  every  step,  though  there 
were  no  signs  of  Indians  for  some  time.  They  had  been  travel- 
ing for  some  weeks,  when  one  day  Boone  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Stewart  started  off  together  on  an  expedition,  intending 
to  go  but  a  short  distance  from  the  party.  The  laurel  trees 
were  in  bloom — 
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"LINES  of  river  and  hill 

Made  a  heart  of  wondrous  picture, 

Tinted  at  Spring's  sweet  will." 

As  the  hardy  hunters  stood  drinking  in  the  beauty  about 
them,  suddenly  an  arrow  whizzed  through  the  air,  there  was  a 
war  whoop  in  their  ears,  and  they  were  the  prisoners   of   a 
large  band  of  Indians,  who  marched  them  oft"  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  from  wWch  they  had  lately  come.    Knowing  that 
any  sort  of  resistance  was  probably  death,  Boone  and  Stewart 
resigned  themselves  with  apparent  cheerfulness.     Any  sort  or 
sign  of  fear  would  have  brought  upon  them  the  sentence  of 
death  by  torture  at  once,  for  the  American  Indians  have  an 
absolute  contempt  for  cowardice.     Boone  knew  this,  and  he 
was,  besides,  born  with  a  calm,  indomitable  courage  that  soon 
made  itself  felt.     For  seven  days  the  captives  were  marched 
onward  they  knew  not  where.     At  last  one  night  the  captors, 
having  as  they  supposed  made  their  prisoners  secure,  fell  asleep. 
Boone  and  Stewart  who  had  pretended  to  sleep,  waited  until 
the  deep  breathing  of  the  savages  assured  them  that  they  were 
in  a  deep  slumber,  and  then  they  signaled  to  each  other  that  now 
they  must  make  an  efifort  to  escape.     Boone  crept  softly  to 
Stewart's  side  and  pointed  to  the  fire-arms.     Then  each  man 
grasped  his  gun  and  knife  and  stole  out  in  the  darkness.    They 
knew  they  would  be  pursued  as  soon  as  their  escape  was  dis- 
covered, so  Boone  and  Stewart,  who  knew  that  recapture  meant 
death  by  fire,  made  a  great  part  of  their  escape  through  the 
water  so  as  to  leave  no  scent  of  trail  behind  them.    When  they 
at  last  reached  the  camp  from  which  they  had  started  the  day  of 
capture,  they   found  it   deserted;   their  companions  had   been 
killed  or  had  gone  away.    Soon  after  tliis  Squire  Boone,  Daniel's 
brother,  followed  Finley's  party  and,  together  with  a  companion, 
found  his  way  to  his  brother's  encampment.    Stewart  had  mean- 
time been  shot  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  and  Daniel,  as  a 
matter  of  protection,  slept  each  night  in  a  different  spot. 

The  two  brothers  were  overjoyed  to  meet  once  more,  but  it 
was  plain  that  horses  and  other  necessaries  were  needed  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement  here.  They  talked  the  matter 
over  and  Daniel  agreed  to  stay  while  Squire  and  his  companion 
went  back  to  fetch  what  was  most  needed. 

No  boy  who  has  read  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  can  fail 
to  appreciate  what  this  was.  As  some  biographer  has  remarked : 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  stranded  on  a  desert  island  by  accident, 
but  Daniel  Boone  remained  by  CHOICE  alone  in  the  wilds  of  a 
region  where  no  white  man's  foot  had  trod  before,  surrounded 
by  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men— alone  without  salt, 
sugar  or  food  except  what  he  could  provide  with  his  gun— and 
seven  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  white  inhabitant !  Even 
the  dog  followed  Squire  back.  He  was  alone.  That  was  the 
courage  of  a  hunter,  a  hero,  above  all  a  pioneer ! 

Daniel  Boone,  the  unlettered  son  of  the  forest,  was  opening 
the  way  to  the  civilization  and  settlement  of  the  mighty  "West. 
The  solitary  hunter  was  unconsciously  fulfilling  a  great  mission. 
When  Squire  Boone  came  back  he  found  his  brother  cheerful, 
contented,  happy  and  unconscious  that  he  was  a  hero. 

After  exploring  the  region,  the  brothers  "blazed  a  route" — 
that  is,  they  marked  the.  trees,  and  then  started  to  North  Car- 
olina for  their  families. 

In  the  fall  of  1773  the  Boones,  with  their  families  and  a 
band  of  eighty  adventurous  souls,  set  out,  all  bound  for  distant 
"Kain-tuc-kee."  Hardships  and  perils  beset  the  party.  On 
the  10th  of  October  they  were  attacked  by  Indians  and  six  of  the 


white  men  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Daniel  Boone's  eldest 
son.  Most  of  the  party  lost  heart  and  returned  to  North  Car- 
olina. The  Boones  remained  at  Clinch  River  until  June,  1774, 
when  Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  appointed  Daniel 
Boone  to  act  as  a  guide  to  a  band  of  surveyors  who  were  going 
to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  This  journey  was  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  sixty-two  days  Boone  marched  eight  hundred 
miles  on  foot. 

Disturbances  were  now  continually  breaking  oftt  between  the 
frontier  men  and  the  Northwest  Indians,  and  Lord  Dunmore, 
who  appreciated  Boone's  judgment,  appointed  him  the  com- 
mander of  three  frontier  garrisons,  giving  him  the  commission 
of  Captain. 

When  Boonesborough  was  attacked  it  was  Daniel  Boone  who 
saved  the  garrison,  and  it  was  he  who  was  the  real  hero  at 
"Vincennes  when  Governor  Hamilton,  the  English  general,  sur- 


rendered there.  Honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Colonel  Boone, 
as  he  was  now  called,  had  taken  up  a  large  tract  of  land  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  Transylvania  Company,  but  when 
Kentucky  was  made  a  State,  in  1792,  then  trouble  began  about 
land  titles.  The  result  was  that  Virginia  declared  the  old  titles 
worthless,  speculators  came  in,  and  Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer 
of  Kentucky,  was  made  a  beggar!  He  was  an  old  man  now, 
and  disgusted  with  the  injustice  of  the  law  he  decided  to  go  into 
the  Spanish  possessions  of  Louisiana.  Here  the  Spanish  of- 
ficials treated  the  great  hunter  with  ceremonious  respect.  He 
•was  made  Commander  of  the  St.  Charles  district  of  1800  (July 
11th),  but  when  the  United  States  government  went  into  effect 
there  in  1810  the  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  given  him  by 
Spain  were  revoked  and  now  this  man  who  had  given  himself 
in  the  service  of  the  country  was  made  a  pauper.  Congress, 
after  some  bickering,  agreed  to  let  him  have  850  acres  of  the 
original  gift  of  the  Spaniards,  but  Daniel  Boone  felt  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  cruel  injustice.  His  wife  died  in  1813  and 
the  old  man  was  very  lonely. 

About  this  time  the  newspapers  told  a  story  that  was  widely 
copied,  the  story  of  the  famous  Daniel  Boone's  body  having 
been  found  dead  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand  aiming  at  a  deer.  "I 
would  not  have  believed  that  story  if  I  had  told  it  myself,"  re- 
marked the  old  man.  "My  eyesight  is  too  poor  to  hunt  now." 
Daniel  Boone  died  of  fever  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Calloway,  in  Charrette,  Missouri,  September  26,  1820,  aged 
eighty-five  years.  It  is  said  the  last  words  he  uttered  were: 
"Too  crowded,  too  crowded,  more  elbow  room !" 

Whether  these  were  his  last  words  cannot  now  be  vouched 
for  but  some  such  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  this  child  of 
the  forest,  this  son  of  the  soil,  as  he  passed  into  the  limitless 
Beyond.  He  was  buried  beside  the  faithful  wife  of  his  youth 
and  sharer  of  his  toils  in  ^lissouri,  but  in  1845  the  people  of 
Kentucky  petitioned  to  have  the  bones  of  her  pioneer  brought 
back  to  rest  in  the  soil  his  patience  and  courage  had  given  them. 
The  family  consented,  and  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
Daniel  Boone  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Frankfort,  September  15,  1845. 

Daniel  Boone  was  simple,  direct,  bold,  truthful,  loyal— a 
friend  to  be  loved,  a  foe  to  be  feared.  He  was,  in  a  childlike 
way.  deeply  religious  in  his  nature,  though  he  was  never  at- 
tached to  any  religious  sect.  Standing  five  feet  ten  inches  in  his 
stockino-s,  his  erect  figure  was  supple  and  strong  from  constant 
use  of  his  muscles  and  the  physical  development  of  an  out-door 

life. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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SOME  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD— 6A 

CHAPTER   I. 

HOW    ROBIN    HOOD    BECAME    AN    OUTLAW   AND 

HOW  HE  MET  WITH  LITTLE  JOHN 

In  merry  England  when  good  King  Henry  the  Second 
ruled  the  land,  there  lived  within  the  green  glades  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  near  Nottingham  Town,  a  famous 
outlaw  whose  name  was  Robin  Hood.  No  archer  ever  lived 
that  could  speed  a  gray  goose  shaft  with  such  skill  and  cunning 
as  his,  nor  were  there  ever  such  yeomen  as  the  sevenscore 
merry  men  that  roamed  with  him  through  the  greenwood 
shades.  Right  merrily  they  dwelt  within  the  depths  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  suffering  neither  care  nor  want,  but  passing  the 
time  in  merry  g^mes  of  archery  or  bouts  of  cudgel  play,  living 
upon  the  King's  venison,  washed  down  with  draughts  from 
crystal  fountains. 

Not  only  Robin  himself  but  all  the  band  were  outlaws  and 
dwelt  apart  from  other  men,  yet  they  were  beloved  by  the 
country  people  'round  about,  for  no  one  ever  came  to  Jolly 
Robin  for  help  in  time  of  need  and  went  away  again  with  an 
empty  fist. 

And  now  I  will  tell  how  it  first  came  about  that  Robin  Hood 
fell  afoul  of  the  law. 

When  Robin  Hood  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  stout  of  sinew 
and  bold  of  heart,  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  proclaimed  a 
shooting  match  and  offered  a  prize  of  forty  marks  to  whomso- 
ever should  shoot  the  best  shaft  in  Nottingham  shire.  "Now," 
quoth  Robin,  "will  I  go  too,  for  fain  would  I  draw  a  string 
for  the  bright  eyes  of  my  lass,  for  so  goodly  a  prize  as  that." 
So  up  he  got  and  took  his  good  stout  yew  bow  and  a  score  or 
more  of  broadcloth-yard  arrows,  and  started  off  from  Locks- 
ley  Town,  through  Sherwood  Forest  to  Nottingham. 

As  he  walked  along  with  a  brisk  step  and  a  merry  whistle, 
he  came  suddenly  upon  some  foresters  seated  beneath  a  great 
oak-tree,  fifteen  in  all,  making  themselves  merry  around  a  huge 
pasty  Each  man  was  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  and  a  fine  show 
they  made,  seated  upon  the  sward  beneath  that  fair,  spreading 
tree.  Then  one  of  them,  with  his  mouth  full,  called  out  to 
Robin, — ■ 

"Hulloa,  where  goest  thou,  little  lad,  with  thy  one  penny 
bow  and  thy  farthing  shafts?" 

Then  Robin  grew  angry,  for  he  was  mightily  proud  of  his 
skill  at  archery. 

"Now,"  quoth  he,  "my  bow  and  eke,  mine  arrows  are  as  good 
as  thine,  and  I'll  hold  the  best  of  you  twenty  marks  that  hit 
the  clout  at  threescore  rods." 

At  this  all  laughed  aloud,  whereat  Robin  grew  right  mad. 
"Hark  ye,"  said  he,  "Yonder  at  the  glades  end — see  a  herd  of 
deer,  even  more  than  three  score  rods  distant.  I'll  hold  'you 
twenty  marks  that  I  cause  the  best  hart  among  them  to  die." 

"Then  I  will  take  thy  wager,"  cried  one  of  the  foresters,  "and 
will  hold  thee  twenty  marks  that  thou  causest  no  hart  to  die.'' 
Robin  took  his  good  yew  bow  in  his  hand,  and  drew  the  gray 
goose-feather  to  his  ear ;  the  next  moment  the  bow-string  rang 
and  the  arrow  sped  down  the  glade.  High  leaped  the  noblest 
hart  of  all  the  herd,  only  to  fall  dead,  reddening  the  green  path 
with  his  heart's  blood. 

"Ha!"  cried  Robin,  "how  likest  thou  that  shot,  good  fellow?" 

Then  all  the  foresters  were  filled  with  rage,  and  he  who  had 
wagered  the  twenty  marks  was  more  angry  than  all.  "Get  thee 
gone,  straightaway,"  cried  he  "or,  by  all  saints  of  heaven,  I'll 


baste  thy  sides  until  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  able  to  walk  again.  Thou 
hast  killed  the  King's  deer,  and,  by  the  laws  of  our  gracious 
lord  and  sovereign,  King  Harry,  thine  ears  should  be  shaven 
close  to  thy  head." 

Never  a  word  said  Robin  Idood,  but  he  looked  at  the  foresters 
with  a  grim  face ;  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  strode  away  from 
them  down  the  forest  glade.  But  his  heart  was  bitterly  angry, 
for  his  blood  was  hot  and  youthful  and  prone  to  boil. 

Now,  well  would  it  have  been  for  him  who  had  wagered  had 
he  left  Robin  Hood  alone :  but  his  anger  was  hot.  Of  a  sudden, 
and  without  any  warning,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  upon  his 
bow  and  fitting  to  it  a  shaft,  sent  the  arrow  whistling  after 
Robin. 

It  was  well  for  Robin  Hood  that  that  same  forester's  fingers 
slipped  the  string  a  little,  or  else  he  would  never  have  taken 
another  step ;  as  it  was,  the  arrow  whistled  within  three  inches 
of  his  head.  Then  he  turned  around,  and  quickly  drew  his  own 
bow,  and  sent  an  arrow  back  in  return. 

"Ye  said  I  was  no  archer,''  cried  he  aloud,  "but  say  so  now 
again." 

The  sliaft  fiew  straight,  the  forester  fell  forward  with  a 
cry,  and  lay  on  his  face  upon  the  ground,  his  arrows  rattling 
about  him  from  out  of  his  quiver,  the  gray  goose  shaft  wet  with 
his  heart's  blood.  Then,  before  the  others  could  gather  their 
wits  about  them,  Robin  Hood  was  gone  into  the  depths  of  the 
Greenwood.  Some  started  after  him,  but  not  with  much  heart, 
for  each  feared  to  suffer  the  death  of  his  fellow,  so  presently 
they  all  came  and  lifted  the  dead  man  up  and  bore  him  away  to 
Nottingham  Town. 

So  Robin  Hood  became  outlawed  and  so  he  came  to  dwell  in 
the  Greenwood  that  was  to  be  his  home  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  Two  hundred  pounds  were  set  upon  his  head  as  a 
reward  for  whoever  would  bring  him  to  the  Court  of  Justice. 

But  Robin  Hood  lay  hidden  in  Sherwood  Forest  for  one 
year,  and  in  that  time  there  were  gathered  around  him  many 
others  like  himself,  outlawed  for  this  cause  or  that. 

So.  in  all  tliat  year,  fivescore  or  more  good  stout  yeomen 
joined  themselves  to  him.  and  chose  him  to  be  their  leader  and 
chief.  Then  they  vowed  that  even  as  they  themselves  had  been 
despoiled  they  would  despoil  their  oppressors,  whether  baron, 
abbot,  knight,  or  squire,  and  that  from  each  would  take  that 
which  had  been  wrung  from  the  poor  by  unjust  taxes,  or  land 
rent,  or  in  wrong  fines,  but  the  poor  folk  they  would  give  a  help- 
ing hand  in  need  or  trouljle,  and  would  return  to  them  that 
which  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  them.  Besides  this,  they 
swore  never  to  harm  a  child  nor  to  wrong  a  woman,  be  she 
maid,  or  wife,  or  a  widow,  so  that,  after  a  while,  when  the 
people  began  to  find  that  no  harm  was  meant  to  them,  but  that 
money  or  food  came  in  time  of  want  to  many  a  poor  family, 
they  came  to  praise  Robin  and  his  merry  men,  and  to  tell  many 
tales  of  him  and  his  doing  in  Sherwood  Forest,  for  they  felt 
him  to  be  one  of  themselves. 

Vp  rose  Robin  Hood  one  merry  morn  when  all  the  birds  were 
singing  blithely  among  the  leaves.  "For  fourteen  days,"  said 
he,  "we  have  seen  no  sport,  so  now  I  will  go  abroad  to  seek 
adventures  forthwith.  But  tarry  ye,  my  merry  men  all,  here  in 
the  greenwood :  only  see  that  ye  mind  well  my  call.  Three 
blasts  upon  my  bugle  horn  I  will  blow  in  my  hour  of  need ;  then 
come  quickly,  for  I  shall  want  your  aid." 

So  saying,  he  strode  away  through  the  leafy  forest  glades 
until   he   had    come   to    the   verge   of    Sherwood.      There    he 
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wandered  for  a  long  time,  through  highway  and  byway,  through 
dingly  dell  and  forest  skirts.  At  last  he  took  a  bypath  that 
dipped  toward  a  broad,  pebbly  stream  spanned  by  a  narrow 
bridge  nmde  of  a  log  of  wood.  As  he  drew  nigh  this  bridge 
he  saw  a  tall  stranger  coming  from  the  other  side.  There- 
upon Robin  quickened  his  pace,  as  did  the  stranger  likewise ; 
each  thinking  to  cross  first. 

"Now  stand  thou  back,"  quoth  Robin,  "and  let  the  better 
man  cross  first." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  stranger,  "Then  stand  back  thine  own- 
Self,  for  better  man  I  wot,  am  I." 

"That  shall  we  presently  see,"  quoth  Robin,  "meantime  bide 
thou  here  a  little  while  till  I  come  again."  So  saying  he  stepped 
quickly  to  the  coverside  and  cut  a  good  staff  of  ground  oak, 
Straight,  without  flaw,  and  six  feet  in  length.  "So,  here  is  a 
good  staff,  lusty  and  tough,"  quoth  he.  "Now  we  will  fight 
until  one  or  the  other  of  us  tumble  into  the  stream  by  dint  of 
blows." 

"Marry,  that  meeteth  my  whole  heart !"  cried  the  stranger, 
tW'irling  his  stafl^  above  his  head,  betwixt  his  fingers  and  thumb, 
until  it  whistled  again. 

Then  followed  a  great  and  mighty  battle  betwixt  these  two 
stout  yeomen.  Never  did  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table 
meet  in  a  stouter  fight  than  did  these  two.  Each  stood  in  his 
place,  neither  moving  a  finger's  breadth  back,  for  one  good 
hour,  and  many  blows  were  given  and  received  by  each  in  that 
time,  till  here  and  there  were  sore  bones  and  bumps,  yet 
heither  thought  of  crying  "Enough,"  or  seemed  likely  to  fall 
from  off  the  bridge.  At  last  Robin  gave  the  stranger  a  blow 
upon  the  ribs  that  made  his  jacket  smoke  like  a  dainp  straw 
thatch  in  the  sun.  So  shrewd  was  the  stroke  that  the  stranger 
came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  falling  off  the  bridge,  but  he 
regained  himself  right  quickly,  and,  by  a  dexterous  blow,  gave 
Robin  a  crack  on  the  crown  so  fairly  that  he  fell  heels  over  head 
in  the  water,  as  the  queen  pin  falls  in  a  game  of  bowls. 

"And  where  art  thou  now,  good  lad?"  shouted  the  stranger, 
roaring  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  in  the  flood  and  floating  adown  with  the  tide,"  cried 
Robin,  nor  could  he  forbear  laughing  at  himself  at  his  sorry 
plight.  Then,  gaining  his  feet,  he  waded  to  the  bank,  the  little 
fish  speeding  hither  and  thither,  all  frightened  at  his  splashing. 

"Give  me  thy  hand,"  cried  he,  when  he  had  reached  the  bank. 
"I  must  needs  own  thou  art  a  brave  and  a  sturdy  soul,  and, 
withal,  a  good  stout  stroke  with  the  cudgels.  By  this  and  by 
that,  my  head  hummeth  like  to  a  hive  of  bees  on  a  hot  June 
day." 

Then  he  clapped  his  horn  to  his  lips,  and  winded  a  blast  that 
tvent  echoing  sweetly  down  the  forest  paths.  Soon  the  distant 
twigs  and  branches  rustled  with  the  coming  of  men,  and  sud- 
denly a  score  or  two  of  good  stout  yeomen,  all  clad  in  Lincoln 
Green,  burst  from  out  the  covert,  with  merry  Will  Stutely  at 
their  head. 

"Good  master,"  cried  Will,  "how  is  this?  Truly  thou  art 
all  wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  that  to  the  very  skin." 

"Why,  marry,"  answered  jolly  Robin,  "Yon  stout  fellow  hath 
tumbled  me  neck  and  crop  into  the  water,  and  hath  given  me  a 
drubbing  besides." 

"Then  shall  he  not  go  without  a  ducking  and  eke  a  drubbing 
himself !"  cried  Will  Stutely.    "Have  at  him,  lads !" 

"Nay,  forbear!"  cried  Robin,  "he  is  a  right,  good  man  and 
true ;  and  no  harm  shall  befall  him.    Now  hark  ye,  good  youth. 


wilt  thou  stay  with  me  and  be  one  of  my  band  ?  Three  suits  of 
Lincoln  Green  shalt  thou  have  each  year,  besides  forty  marks 
in  fee,  and  share  with  us  what  so  ever  good  shall  befall  us. 
Thou  shalt  eat  sweet  venison  and  quaff  from  crystal  spring,  and 
mine  own  good  right  hand  man  shalt  thou  be,  for  never  did  I 
see  such  a  cudgel-player  in  all  my  life  before.  Speak,  wilt  thou 
be  one  of  my  merry  men?" 

"Ay,  that  will  I,"  answered  the  other^,  joyfully,  "for  well  I 
love  the  Greenwood  glade  and  well  I  love  stout  sport  with  such 
as  thou,  good  master." 

"Then  I  have  gained  a  right  good  man  this  day,"'  quoth 
Robin.     "But  tell  me,  what  name  goest  thou  by  good  fellow?" 

"Men  call  me  John  Little  whence  I  came,"  answered  the 
stranger. 

Then  Will  Stutely,  who  loved  a  good  jest  spoke  up.  "Nay, 
fair  little  stranger,"  said  he,  "I  like  not  thy  name  and  fain  w-ould 
I  have  it  otherwise.  Little  art  thou  indeed,  and  small  of  bone 
and  sinew,  therefore  shalt  thou  be  christened  Little  John,  and 
I  w^ill  be  thy  godfather." 

The  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band  laughed  aloud. 

"So  be  it,  good  friend,"  said  Robin  Hood.  "Little  John 
shalt  thou  be  called  henceforth,  and  Little  John  shall  it  be.  So 
come,  merry  men,  and  we'll  go  and  prepare  a  christening  feast 
for  this  fair  infant." 

So  turning  their  back  upon  the  stream,  they  plunged  into  the 
forest  once  more,  through  which  they  traced  their  steps  till  they 
reached  the  spot  where  they  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  wood- 
land. There  had  they  built  huts  of  bark  and  branches  of  trees, 
and  made  couches  of  sweet  rushes  spread  over  with  skins  of 
fallow  deer.  Here  stood  a  great  oaktree  with  branches  spread- 
ing broadly  of  green  moss  where  Robin  Hood  was  wont  to 
sit  at  feast  and  at  merrymaking  with  his  stout  men  about  him. 
Here  they  found  the  rest  of  the  band,  some  of  whom  had  come 
in  with  a  brace  of  fat  does.  Then  they  built  great  fires,  and 
after  the  feast  was  ready  they  all  sat  down.  But  Robin  Hood 
placed  Little  John  at  his  right  hand,  for  he  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  second  in  the  band. 

Thus  it  was  that  Robin  Hood  became  outlawed,  thus  a  band 
of  merrymen  companions  gathered  alxiut  him,  and  thus  he 
gained  his  righthand  man  Little  John.  And  now  I  will  tell  how 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  sought  to  take  Robin  Hood  ;  and  how 
he  failed  therein. 

From  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. — Pyle. 
Published  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER— 6A 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose. 

Carries  his  home  with  him  where'er  he  goes ; 

Peeps  out, — and,  if  there  comes  a   shower  of   rain. 

Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 

Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  'tis  well, — 

He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 

He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 

Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 

Himself  he  boards  and  lodges ;  both  invites 

And  feasts  himself ;  sleeps  with  himself  o'nights. 

He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 

Chattels;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 

And  his  sole  riches.    Wheresoe'er  he  roam, 

Knock  when  you  will,  he's  sure  to  be  at  home.  ; 
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I  THE    SICILIAN'S    TALE— 6B 

King  Robert  of  Sicily 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 

And  V'almon,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 

Apparelled  in  magnificent  attire. 

With  retinue  of  man}-  a  knight  and  squire, 
(On  St.  John's  eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 

And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat. 

And  as  he  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again 

Repeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain, 
jHe  caught  the  words,  "Deposuit  potentes 
iDe  sede,  et  exaltavit  luimiles ;" 

And  slowlv  lifting  up  his  kingly  head 

He  to  a  learned  clerk  beside  him  said, 

"What  mean   these   words?"     The   clerk   made   answer   meet, 

"He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat. 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully, 

■■  'Tis  well  that  such  seditious  words  are  sung 
I  Only  by  priests  and  in  the  Latin  tongue; 
I  For  unto  priests  and  people  be  it  known, 

There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne !" 
lAnd  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 

Lulled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  night ; 

The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  light. 

Save  where  the  lamps,  that  glimmered  few  and  faint, 

Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 

He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around. 

But  saw  no  living  thing  and  heard  no  sound. 

He  groped  towards  the  door,  but  it  was  locked ; 

He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then  knocked, 

And  uttered  awful  threatenings  and  complaints, 

And  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints. 

The  sounds  reechoed  from  the  roof  and  walls 

As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their  stalls. 

At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  without 
The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout, 
And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
Came  with  his  lantern,  asking,  "Who  is  there?" 
Half  choked  with  rage.  King  Robert  fiercely  said, 
"Open:    'Tis  I,  the  King!— Art  thou  afraid?" 
The  frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a  curse, 
"This  is  some  drunken  vagabond,  or  worse !" 
Turned  the  great  key  and  flung  the  portal  wide ; 
A  man  rushed  by  him  at  a  single  stride 
Haggard,  half  naked,  without  hat  or  cloak, 
^^"ho  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke, 
But  leaped  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
And  vanished  like  a  spectre  from  his 'sight. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attire, 
Bareheaded,  breathless,  and  besprent  with  mire, 
\\'ith  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  desperate. 
Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace  gate ; 


Rushed  through  the  courtyard,  thrusting  in  his  rage 
To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and  page, 
And  hurried  up  the  broad  and  sounding  stair. 
His  white  face  ghastly  in  the  torches'  glare. 
From  hall  to  hall  he  passed  with  breathless  speed ; 
\'oices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not  heed. 
Until  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet-room, 
Blazing  w  ith  light,  and  breathing  with  perfume. 

There  on  the  dais  sat  another  king. 
Wearing  his  robes,  his  crown,  his  signet-ring. 
King  Robert's  self  in  features,  form,  and  height, 
But  all  transfigured  with  angelic  Hght ! 
It  was  an  Angel :  and  his  presence  there 
W  ith  a  divine  effulgence  filled  the  air. 
In  exaltation,  piercing  the  disguise, 
Though  none  the  hidden  Angel  recognize. 

A  moment  speechless,  motionless,  amazed. 
The  throneless  monarch  on  the  Angel  gazed, 
Who  met  his  look  of  anger  and  surprise 
With  the  divine  compassion  of  his  eyes ; 
Then  said,  "Who  are  thou,  and  why  com'st  thou  here?" 
To  which  King  Robert  answered  with  a  sneer, 
"I  am  the  King,  and  come  to  claim  my  own 
From  an  impostor,  who  usurps  my  throne !" 
And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  words. 
Up  sprang  the  angry  guests,  and  drew  their  swords ; 
The  Angel  answered  with  unruffled  brow, 
"Nay,  not  the  King,  but  the  King's  Jester,  thou 
Henceforth  shalt  wear  the  bells  and  scalloped  cape. 
And  for  thy  counsellor  shalt  lead  an  ape ; 
Thou  shalt  obey  my  servants  when  they  call, 
And  wait  upon  my  henchmen  in  the  hall!" 

Deaf  to  King  Robert's  threats  and  cries  and  prayers. 

They  thrust  him  from  the  liall  and  down  the  stairs ; 

A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before. 

And  as  they  opened  wide  the  folding  door, 

His  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  with  strange  alarms. 

The  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at-arms, 

And  all  the  vaulted  chamber  roar  and  ring 

With  the  mock  plaudits  of  "Long  live  the  King!" 

Next  morning,  waking  with  the  day's  first  beam, 
He  said  within  himself,  "It  was  a  dream !" 
But  the  straw  rustled  as  he  turned  his  head, 
There  were  the  cap  and  bells  beside  his  bed. 
Around  him  rose  the  bare,  discolored  walls, 
Close  by,  the  steeds  were  champing  in  their  stalls, 
And  in  the  comer,  a  revolting  shape, 
Shivering  and  chattering  sat  the  wretched  ape. 
It  was  no  dream :  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch! 

Days  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned  again 

To  Sicily  the  old  Saturnian  reign; 

Under  the  Angel's  governance  benigh 

The  happy  island  danced  with  corn  and  wine. 
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And  deep  within  the  mountain's  burning  breast 
Enceladus,  the  giant,  was  at  rest. 

Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  fate, 

Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate. 

Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  Jesters  wear, 

With  look  bewildered  and  a  vacant  stare. 

Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks  are  shorn. 

By  courtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed  to  scorn, 

His  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 

What  others  left, — he  still  was  unsubdued. 

And  when  the  Angel  met  him  on  his  way. 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say. 

Sternly,  though  tenderly,  that  he  might  feel 

The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel, 

"Art  thou  the  King?"  the  passion  of  his  woe 

Burst  from  him  in  resistless  overflow, 

And,  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would  fling 

The  haughty  answer  back,  "I  am,  I  am  the  King!" 

Almost  three  years  were  ended ;  when  there  came 

Ambassadors  of  great  repute  and  name  \ 

From  Valmond,  Emperor  of  AUemaine, 

Unto  King  Robert,  saying  that  Pope  Urbane 

By  letters  summoned  them  forthwith  to  come 

On  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome. 

The  Angel  with  great  joy  received  his  guests, 

And  gave  them  presents  of  embroidered  vests 

And  velvet  mantles  with  rich  ermine  lined. 

And  rings  and  jewels  of  the  rarest  kind. 

Then  he  departed  with  them  o'er  the  sea 

Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy, 

Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent  made 

By  the  mere  passing  of  that  cavalcade. 

With  plumes,  and  cloaks,  and  housings,  and  the  stir 

Of  jeweled  bridle  and  of  golden  spur. 

And  lo  ! — among  the  menials,  in  mock  state. 

Upon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling  gait. 

His  cloak  of  fox-tails  flapping  in  the  wind. 

The  solemn  ape  demurely  perched  behind, 

King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 

In  all  the  country  towns  through  wdiich  they  went. 

The  Pope  received  them  with  great  pomp  and  blare 

Of  bannered  tnmipets,  on  Saint  Peter's  square, 

Giving  his  benediction  and  embrace. 

Fervent,  and  full  of  apostolic  grace. 

While  with  congratulations  and  with  prayers 

He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares, 

Robert,  the  Jester,  bursting  through  the  crowd, 

Into  their  presence  rushed,  and  cried  aloud, 

"I  am  the  King !    Look,  and  behold  in  me 

Robert,  your  brother.  King  of  Sicily ! 

This  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to  your  eyes, 

Is  an  impostor  in  a  king's  disguise. 

Do  you  not  know  me?    Does  no  voice  within 

Answer  my  cry,  and  say  we  are  akin?" 


The  Pope  in  silence,  but  with  troubled  mien, 

Gazed  at  the  Angel's  countenance  serene ; 

The  Emperor,  laughing,  said,  "It  is  strange  sport 

To  keep  a  madman  for  thy  Fool  at  court !" 

And  the  poor,  baffled  Jester  in  disgrace 

Was  hustled  back  among  the  populace. 

In  solemn  state  the  Holy  Week  went  by, 

And  Easter  Sunday  gleamed  upon  the  sky ; 

The  presence  of  the  Angel,  with  its  light 

Before  the  sun  rose,  made  the  city  bright, 

And  with  new  fervor  filled  the  hearts  of  men, 

Who  felt  that  Christ  indeed  had  risen  again, 

Even  the  Jester,  on  his  bed  of  straw. 

With  baggard  eyes  the  unwonted  splendor  saw , 

He  felt  within  a  power  unfelt  before. 

And.  kneeling  humbly  on  his  chamber  floor, 

He  heard  the  rushing  garments  of  the  Lord 

Sweep  through  the  silent  air,  ascending  heavenward. 

And  now  the  visit  ending,  and  once  more 

Valmond  returning  to  the  Danube's  shore. 

Homeward  the  Angel  journeyed,  and  a.gain 

The  land  was  made  resplendent  with  his  train. 

Flashing  along  the  towns  of  Italy 

Unto  Salerno,  and  from  thence  by  sea. 

And  when  once  more  within  Palermo's  wall. 

And,  seated  on  the  throne  in  his  great  hall, 

He  heard  the  Angelus  from  convent  towers. 

As  if  the  better  world  conversed  with  ours. 

He  beckoned  to  King  Robert  to  draw  nigher, 

And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire ; 

And  when  they  were  alone,  the  Angel  said ; 

"Art  thou  the  King?"   Then,  bowing  down  his  head. 

King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast. 

And  meekly  answered  him  :   "Thou  knowest  best  1 

My  sins  as  scarlet  are ;  let  me  go  hence, 

And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence, 

Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven, 

Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  be  shriven!" 

The  An,gel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant  face 
A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place. 
And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and  clear, 
The>'  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  chapel  near, 
Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street ; 
"He  has  put  down  the  mi.ghty  from  their  seat. 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree ! 
And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 
Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string: 
"I  am  an  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King!" 

King  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  the  throne. 

Lifted  his  eyes,  and  lo!  he  was  alone! 

But  all  apparelled  as  in  days  of  old, 

With  ermined  mantle  and  with  cloth  of  gold  ; 

And  when  his  courtiers  came,  they  found  him  there 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 
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ANNABELLE  LEE— LITERATURE— 7A 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  Hved  whom  }"ou  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabelle  Lee; 
And  tliis  maiden  she  Hved  with  no  other  thought, 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child. 

In  the  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  a  love, 

I  and  my  Annabelle  Lee : 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  w-as  the  reason  that  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabelle  Lee, 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsman  came. 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

^  <(^  ^  :^  :-^  ^-  ^  ^ 

But  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabelle  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabelle  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride. 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 

In  the  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

THE  OLD  CONTINENTALS— 7A 

McMasters 
In  their  ragged  regimentals. 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
^^'hen  the  Grenadiers  were  lunging. 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging- 
Cannon-shot  ; 
^^'hen  the  files 
Of  the  isles, 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment  bore  the  banner  of  the 
rampant 


Unicorn, 
And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer,  rolled  the  roll  of  the 
drummer, 

Through  the  morn ! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 
And  with  guns  horizontal. 

Stood  our  sires ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 
Blazed  the  fires ; 
As  the  roar 
On  the  shore 
Swept    the    strong    battle-breakers    o'er    the    green-sodded 
acres 

Of  the  plain ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black  gunpowder, 
Cracked  amain! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoniers ; 
And  the  villainous  "saltpeter" 
Rang  a  fierce,  discordant  meter 

Round  their  ears; 

As  the  swift 

Storm  drift. 
With  hot,  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse-guards'  clangor 

On  our  flanks. 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fashioned  fire 

Through  the  ranks ! 

Then  the  old-fashioned  Colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder-cloud ; 
And  his  broadsword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet-loud. 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew. 
And   the  trooper-jackets   redden   at   the   touch   of   the   leaden 

Rifle-breath. 
And     rounder,    rounder,    rounder,    roared     the    iron    six- 
pounder, 

Hurlino-  death ! 


THE   WHITE    SHIPS   AND 
THE    RED— 7A 

With  drooping  sail  and  pennant 

That  never  a  wind  may  reach. 
They  float  in  sunless  waters 

Beside  a  sunless  beach. 
Their  mighty  masts  and  funnels 

Are  white  as  driven  snow, 
And  with  a  pallid  radiance 

Their  ghostly  bulwarks  glow. 

Here  is  a  Spanish  galleon 

That  once  with  gold  was  gay, 


Here  is  a  Roman  trireme 
Whose  hues  outshone  the  day. 

But  Tyrian  dyes  have  faded. 
And  prows  that  once  were  bright 

With  rainbow  stains  wear  only 
Death's  livid,  dreadful  white. 

\\'hite  as  the  ice  that  clove  her 

That  unforgotten  day. 
Among  her  pallid  sisters 

The  grim  Titanic  lay. 
And  through  the  leagues  above  her 

She  looked  aghast,  and  said : 


"What  is  this  living  ship  that  comes 
Where  every  ship  is  dead?" 

The  ghostly  vessels  trembled 

From  ruined  stern  to  prow; 
What  was  this  thing  of  terror 

That  broke  their  vigil  now? 
Down  through  the  startled  ocean 

A  mighty  vessel  came. 
Not  white,  as  all  dead  ships  must  be 

But  red.  like  living  flame! 

The  pale  green  waves  about  her 
Were  swiftly,  strangely  dyed. 
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By  the  great  scarlet  stream  that  flowed 
From  out  her  wounded  side. 

And  all  her  decks  were  scarlet 
And  all  her  shattered  crew. 

She  sank  among  the  white  ghost  ships 
And  stained  them  through  and  through. 

The  grim  Titanic  greeted  her. 

"And  who  art  thou?"  she  said; 
"Why  dost  thou  join  our  ghostly  fleet 

Arrayed  in  living  red  ? 
We  are  the  ships  of  sorrow 

Who  spend  the  weary  night, 
Until  the  dawn  of  Judgment  Day, 

Obscure  and  still  and  white." 

"Nay,"  said  the  scarlet  visitor, 

"Though  I  sink  through  the  sea, 
A  ruined  thing  that  was  a  ship, 

I  sink  not  as  did  ye. 
For  ye  met  with  your  destiny 

By  storm  or  rock  or  fight, 
So  through  the  lagging  centuries 

Ye  wear  your  robes  of  white. 

"But  never  crashing  iceberg 

Nor  honest  shot  of  foe. 
Nor  hidden  reef  has  sent  me 

The  way  that  I  must  go. 
My  wound  that  stains  the  waters. 

My  blood  tliat  is  like  flame. 
Bear  witness  to  a  loathly  deed, 

A  deed  without  a  name. 

"I  went  not  forth  to  battle, 

I  carried  friendly  men. 
The  children  played  about  my  decks. 

The  women  sang — and  then — 
And  then — the  sun  blushed  scarlet 

And  Heaven  hid  its  face, 
The  world  that  God  created 

Became  a  shameful  place! 

"My  wrong  cries  out  for  vengance, 

The  blow  that  sent  me  here 
Was  aimed  in  Hell.     My  dying  scream 

Has  reached  Jehovah's  ear. 
Not  all  the  seven  oceans 

Shall  wash  away  that  stain ; 
Upon  a  brow  that  wears  a  crown 

I  am  the  brand  of  Cain." 

When  God's  great  voice  assembles 

The  fleet  on  Judgment  Day, 
The  ghosts  of  ruined  ships  will  rise 

In  sea  and  strait  and  bay. 
Though  they  have  lain  for  ages 

Beneath  the  changeless  flood, 
They  shall  be  white  as  silver. 

But  one — shall  he  like  blood. 

Joyce  Kilmer. 


A  COUGAR  AND  LYNX  HUNT— 7B 

Keystone  Ranch,  Colo.,  Jan.  14,  1901, 
Blessed  Ted  : 

From  the  railroad  we  drove  fifty  miles  to  the  little  frontier 
town  of  Meeker.  There  we  were  met  by  the  hunter,  Goff,  a  fine, 
quiet,  hardy  fellow,  who  knows  his  business  thoroughly.  Next 
morning  we  started  on  horseback,  while  our  luggage  went  by 
wagon  to  Gofif's  ranch.  We  started  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
made  our  way,  hunting  as  we  went,  across  the  high,  exceeding 
rugged  hills,  until  sunset.  We  were  hunting  cougar  and  lynx 
or,  as  they  are  called  out  here,  "lion"  and  "cat." 

The  first  cat  we  put  up  gave  the  dogs  a  two  hours'  chase, 
and  got  away  among  some  high  clififs.  In  the  afternoon  we 
put  up  another,  and  had  a  very  good  hour's  run,  the  dogs  bay- 
ing until  the  glens  rang  again  to  the  echoes,  as  they  worked 
hither  and  thither  through  the  ravines.  We  walked  our  ponies 
up  and  down  steep,  rock-strewn,  and  tree-clad  slopes,  where  it 
did  not  seem  possible  a  horse  could  climb,  and  on  the  level 
places  we  got  one  or  two  smart  gallops.  At  last  the  lynx  went 
up  a  tree.     Then  I  saw  a  really  funny  sight. 

Seven  hounds  had  been  doing  the  trailing,  while  a  large 
brindled  bloodhound  and  two  half-breeds  between  collie  and 
bull  stayed  behind  Goff,  running  so  close  to  his  horse's  heels 
that  they  continually  bumped  into  them,  wdiich  he  accepted  with 
philosophic  composure.  Then  the  dogs  proceeded  literally  to 
climb  the  tree,  which  was  a  many-forked  pinon ;  one  of  the 
half-breeds,  named  Tony,  got  up  certainly  si.xteen  feet,  until  the 
lynx,  which  looked  like  a  huge  and  exceedingly  malevolent 
pussy-cat,  made  vicious  dabs  at  him.  I  shot  the  lynx  low,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  his  skin. 

Yesterday  we  were  in  the  saddle  for  ten  hours.  The  dogs 
ran  one  lynx  down  and  killed  it  among  the  rocks  after  a  vigor- 
ous scuffle.  It  was  in  a  hole  and  only  two  of  them  could  get 
at  it. 

This  morning,  soon  after  starting  out,  we  struck  the  cold 
trail  of  a  mountain  lion.  The  hounds  puzzled  about  for  nearly 
two  hours,  going  up  and  down  the  great  gorges,  until  we  some- 
times absolutely  lost  even  the  sound  of  the  baying.  Then  they 
struck  the  fresh  trail,  where  the  cougar  had  killed  a  deer  over 
night.  In  half  an  hour  a  clamorous  yelling  told  us  they  had 
overtaken  the  quarry;  for  we  had  been  riding  up  the  slopes 
and  along  the  crests,  wherever  it  was  possible  for  the  horses 
to  get  footing.  As  we  plunged  and  scrambled  down  towards 
the  noise,  one  of  my  companions,  Phil  Stewart,  stopped  us 
while  he  took  a  kodak  of  a  rabbit  which  sat  unconcernedly  right 
beside  our  path.  Soon  we  saw  the  lion  in  a  tree-top,  with  two 
of  the  dogs  so  close  up  among  the  branches  that  he  was  striking 
at  them.  He  was  more  afraid  of  us  than  of  the  dogs,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  us  he  took  a  great  flying  leap  and  was  oiif.  the 
pack  close  behind.  In  a  few  hundred  yards  they  had  him  up 
another  tree.  Here  I  could  have  shot  him  (Tony  climbed  al- 
most up  to  him,  and  then  fell  twenty  feet  out  of  the  tree),  but 
waited  for  Stewart  to  get  a  photo ;  and  he  jumped  again.  This 
time,  after  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  the  dogs  caught  him,  and 
a  great  fight  followed.  They  could  have  killed  him  by  them- 
selves, but  he  bit  or  clawed  four  of  them,  and  for  fear  he  might 
kill  one  I  ran  in  and  stabbed  him  behind  the  shoulder,  thrusting 
the  knife  you  loaned  me  right  into  his  heart.  T  have  always 
wished  to  kill  a  cougar  as  I  did  this  one,  with  dogs  and  the 
knife.        (From  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children) 
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EXCERPTS— BUNKER    HILL    ORATION 

By  Webster — 7B 

The  Society  whose  organ  I  am-  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
nf  rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the 
iiumory  of  the  early  friends  of  American  Independence.  They 
have  thought,  that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be  more 
propitious  than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful  period ; 
that  no  place  could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot ; 
and  that  no  day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking, 
than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  which  was  here  fought. 
The  foundation  of  that  monument  we  have  now  laid.  With 
solemnities  suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
God  for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, we  have  begun  the  work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prose- 
cuted, and  that,  springing  from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high 
in  massive  solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur,  it  may  remain  as 
long  as  Heaven  permits  the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem, 
both  of  the  events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is 
most  safelv  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  man- 
|kind.    We  know,  that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend, 
[not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them,  its 
broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in 
an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth, 
and  which  history  charges   itself   with   making  known  to  all 
future  times.    We  know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less 
broad  than  the  earth  itself  can  carry  information  of  the  events 
we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone ;  and  that  no 
structure,  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and 
knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.     But  our 
object  is,  by  this  edifice,  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the 
ralue  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors ; 
and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep 
alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard   for 
;he  principles  of  the  Revolution.    Human  beings  are  composed, 
lot  of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment ;  and 
:hat  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appropriated  to 
he  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  open- 
ng  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.     Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that   our  object   is  to   perpetuate  national   hostility,   or 
;ven  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.     It  is  higher,   purer, 
lobler.    We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  in- 
lependence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon 
t  forever.     We  rear  a  memorial   of  our   conviction   of   that 
inmeasured  benefit  which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land, 
and  of  the  happy  influences   which  have  been   produced,   by 
he  same  events,   on  the   general   interests  of   mankind.     We 
;ome,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  forever  be 
lear  to  us  and  our  posterity.     We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all 
:oming  time,   shall  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the 
olace  is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
Revolution    was    fought.      We    wish   that   this    structure   may 
aroclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  every 
:lass  and  every   age.     We  wish  that   infancy   may   learn   the 
purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and 


"Mr.  Webster  was  at  this  time  President  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,  chosen  on  the  decease  of  Governor  John  Brooks,  the  first 
!  President. 
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withered  age  may  behold  it,  arid  be  solaced  by  the  I'ecoflgctiofiS 
which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  Iierc,  and 
be  proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days 
of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon  all  nations,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  come  upon  us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn 
its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our 
national  power  are  still  strong.  We  wish  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many 
temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce,  in 
all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratititde.  We 
wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  to  the  sight  of  him  who 
leaves  his  native  shores  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  re- 
visits it,  may  be  something  which  shall  remind  hinn  of  the 
liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise!  let  it  rise, 
till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the 
morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit. 
But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defence  and  preserva- 
tion ;  and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which 
the  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business 
is  improvement.  Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement.  In 
a  day  of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works 
of  peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth 
its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  in- 
terests, and  see  whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let 
us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing 
the  great  objects  which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let  us 
act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habitual  feeling,  that 
these  twenty-four  States  are  one  country.  Let  our  conceptions 
be  enlarged  to  the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  ideas 
over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which  we  are  called  to  act. 
Let  our  object  be,  our  cmtntry,  our  ivhole  country,  and  nothing 
but  our  country.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that 
country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of 
oppression  and  terror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty, 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever! 


THE    CHAMBERED    NAUTILUS— 8A 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  lark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  sunmier  wind  its  purple  wings 
In  g"ulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  glife  was  won't  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
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Stole  with  soft  steps  its  shining  archway  through,  The  dun  he  fled  like  a  stag  of  ten,  but  the  mare  like  a  barren  doe, 

Built  up  its  idle  door,  The  dun  he  leaned  against  the  bit  and  slugged  his  head  above. 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  But  the  red  mare  played  with  the  snaffle-bars  as  a  lady  plays 
more.  with  a  glove. 

They  have  ridden  the  low  moon  out  of  the  sky,  their  hoofs 
Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee,  drum  up  the  dawn, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea,  The  dun  he  went  like  a  wounded  bill,  but  the  mare  like  a  new- 
Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn !  roused  fawn. 

From  they  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born  And  Kamal  has  turned  the  red  mare  back,  and  pulled  the  rider 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn!  free. 

He  has  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand — small  room  was 
While  on  mine  ear  it  rings,  there  to  strive- 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  '  'Twas  only  by   favor  of  mine,'   quoth  he,   'ye  rode  so  long 

sings;  alive; 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul.  There  was  not  a  rock  for  twenty  mile,  there  was  not  a  clump 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll !  of  tree. 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past !  But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his  ritle  cocked  on 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last,  "is  knee. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast.  If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it  low, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free.  The  little  jackals  that  flee  so  fast  were  feasting  all  in  a  row; 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea!  If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I  have  held  it  high, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  kite  that  whistles  above  us  now  were  gorged  till  she  could 

not  fly? 

BY  RUDYARD   KIPLING— 8A  Lightly  answered  the  colonel's  son: — 'Do  good  to  birds  and 

beast ' 
Kamal  is  out  with  twcntv  men  to  raise  the  Border  side. 

And  he  has  lifted  the  colonel's  mare  that  is  the  colonel's  pride  ^"^  ^"""^  ^h°  ™"^*=  *°''  ^^'^  ^'°^^''  "^^^^s  before  thou  makes 
He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stable-door  between  the  dawn  and 

the  dav  ^^  there  should  follow  a  thousand  swords  to  carry  my  bones 

And  turned  the  calkins  upon  her  feet,  and  ridden  her  far  away.  away. 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  colonel's  son  that  led  a  troop  of  the  ^^  ^'^^  ^^"^  P"^^  °^  ^  i^^^""^'^  '"^al  were  more  than  a  thief 

Guides:  could  pay. 

'Is  there  never  a  man  of  all  my  men  can  sav  where  Kamal  '^^^y  ^'"  ^^^^  ^^^''  ^^""^^  °"  the  standmg  crop,  their  men  on 

hides?'  t'^^  garnered  gram. 

Then  up  and  spoke  Mahommed  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Ressaldar,  '^'^^  thatch  of  the  byres  will  serve  their  fires  when  all  the  cattle 
'If  ye  know  the  track  of  the  morning-mist,  ye  know  where  his  ^^^  siain 

pickets  are  ^"t  'f  ^hou  thinkest  the  price  be  fair,  and  thy  brethren  wait 

At  dusk  he  harries  the  Abazai — at  dawn  he  is  into  Bonair —  ^°'  ^^'P' 

But  he  must  go  by  Fort  Bukloh  to  his  own  place  to  fare,  '^^''^  ^°""'^  ^^  ''^'"  ^°  ^'^^  j^'^'^^^'  spawn,  howl,  dog,  and  call 

So  if  ye  gallop  to  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  a  bird  can  flv,  them  up. 

By  the  favor  of  ("iod  ye  may  cut  him  off  ere  he  win  to  the  ^""^  '^  *°"  thinkest  the  price  be  high  in  star  and  gear  and 

Tongue  of  Jagai.  stack, 

But  if  he  passed  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  right  swiftly  turn  ye  ^'^"^  ^^  "y  father's  mare  again,  and  I'll  fight  my  own  way 

then,  back !' 

'For  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  that  grisly  plain  are  sown  K^mal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him  upon  his  feet. 

,    with  Kamal's  men !  'No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,'  said  he,  'when  wolf  and  grey  wolf 
The  colonel's  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and   a  raw   rough  dun  meet. 

was  he,  ^lay  I  eat  dirt  if  thou  hast  hurt  of  me  in  deed  or  breath. 

With  the  mouth  of  a  bell  and  the  heart  of  Hell  and  the  head  '^^''"'^^  ^^'"  °^  '^"'^^^  brought  thee  forth  to  jest  at  the  dawn 

of  the  gallows-tree.  with  death?' 

The  colonel's  son  to  the  Fort  has  won,  they  bid  him  to  stay  to  Lightly  answered  the  colonel's  son,  and  nuzzled  her  nose  in  his 

eat —  breast. 

Who  rides  at  the  tail  of  a  border  thief,  he  sits  not  lonf  at  his  '^^  be  two  strong  men,'  said  Kamal  then,  'but  she  loveth  the 

meat.  ^  younger 

He's  up  and  away  from  Fort  Bukloh  upon  her  back.  So  she  shall  go  with  a  lifter's  dower,  my  turquoise  studded 
And  when  he  could  spy  the  white  of  her  eye,  he  made  the  pistol  rein, 

crack  My    'broidered    saddle   and    saddle-cloth,    and    silver    stirrups 
He  has  fired  once,  he  has  fired  twice,  but  the  whistling  ball  went  twain  ? 

wide.  The  colonel's  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muzzle  end, 

'Ye  shoot  like  a  soldier,'  Kamal  said.    'Show  now  if  ye  can  ride?  'Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,'  said  he ;  'will  ye  take  the 
It's  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown  dust-devils  go,  mate  from  a  friend  ?' 
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'A  gift  for  a  gift,'  said  Kamal  straight ;  'a  limb  for  tlie  risk 
of  a  lamb. 

Thy  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  I'll  send 

With  that  he  whistled  his  only  son,  who  dropped  from  a  moun- 
tain-crest, 

He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring  and  he  looked  like  a 
lance  in  rest. 

'Now  here  is  thy  master,'  Kamal  said,  'who  leads  a  troop  of 
the  Guides,' 

And  thou  must  ride  at  his  left  side  as  shield  to  shoulder  rides. 
Till  death  or  I  cut  loose  the  tie,  at  camp  and  board  and  bed. 
Thy  life  is  his — thy  fate  it  is  to  guard  him  with  thy  head. 
And  thou  must  eat  the  White  Queen's  meat,  and  all  her  foes 

are  thine. 
And  thou  must  harry  thy  father's  hold  for  the  peace  of  the 

Border-line, 
And  thou  must  make  a  trooper  tough  and  hack  thy  way  to 

power — 
Belike  they  will  raise  thee  to  Ressaldar  when  I  am  hanged  in 

Peshawr, 
They  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes,  and  there  they 

found  no  fault. 
They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  leavened 

bread  and  salt; 
They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  fire  and 

fresh-cut  sod, 
On  the  hilt  and  the — Khyber  knife,  and  the  wondrous  names  of 

God. 

The  colonel's  son  he  rides  the  mare  and  Kamal's  boy  the  dun, 
And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort  Bukloh  where  there  went 

forth  but  one. 
And  when,  they  drew  to  the  Quarter — Guad,  full  twenty  swords 

flew  clear — 
There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his  feud  with  the  blood  of 

the  mountaineer 
Ha'  done !  ha'  done !  said  the  colonel's  son.     Put  up  the  steel 

at  your  sides ! 
Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief — tonight  'tis  a  man 

of  the  Guides 

Oh,  east  is  east  and  west  is  west,  and  never  the  two  shall  meet 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment 

Seat, 
Rut  there  is  neither  east  nor  west,  border  or  breed  or  birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come 

from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

A    MESSAGE    TO    GARCIA— 8B 

In  all  this  Cuban  business  there  is  one  man  stands  out  on  the 
horizon  of  my  memory  like  Mars  at  perihelion.  When  war 
broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  very 
necessary  to  communicate  quickly  with  the  leader  of  the  in- 
surgents. Garcia  was  somewhere  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
")f  Cuba — no  one  knew  where.  No  mail  nor  telegraph  message 
ould  reach  him.  The  President  must  secure  his  co-operation, 
1  ind  quickly. 

What  to  do ! 

Some  one  said  to  the  President,  "There  is  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Rowan  who  will  find  Garcia  for  you  if  anybody  can." 

Rowan  was  sent  for  and  given  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to 
jarcia. 

'How  the  "fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan''  took  the  letter. 


sealed  it  up  in  an  oilskin  pouch,  strapped  it  over  his  heart,  in 
four  days  landed  by  night  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  from  an  open 
boat,  disappeared  into  the  jungle,  and  in  three  weeks  came  out 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  having  traversed  a  hostile 
country  on  foot,  and  delivered  his  letter  to  Garcia — are  things 
I  have  no  special  desire  now  to  tell  in  detail.  The  point  that  I 
wish  to  make  is  this :  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a  letter  to  be 
delivered  to  Garcia ;  Rowan  took  the  letter  and  did  not  ask, 
"Where  is  he  at?'' 

By  the  Eternal !  there  is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast 
in  deathless  bronze  and  the  statue  placed  in  every  college  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  book-learning  young  men  need,  nor  instruction 
about  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the  vertebrae  which  will 
cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to  act  promptly,  concentrate 
their  energies :  do  the  thing — "Carry  a  message  to  Garcia." 

General  Garcia  is  dead  now,  but  there  are  other  Garcias.  No 
man  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  where  many 
hands  were  needed,  but  has  been  well-nigh  appalled  at  times 
by  the  imbecility  of  the  average  man — the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  concentrate  on  a  thing  and  do  it. 

Slipshod  assistance,  foolish  inattention,  dowdy  indifference, 
and  half-hearted  work  seem  the  rule ;  and  no  man  succeeds, 
unless  by  hook  or  crook  or  threat  he  forces  or  bribes  other  men 
to  assist  him ;  or  mayhap,  God  in  His  goodness  performs  a 
miracle,  and  sends  him  an  Angel  of  Light  for  an  assistant. 

You,  reader,  put  this  matter  to  a  test:  You  are  sitting  now 
in  your  office — six  clerks  are  within  call.  Summon  any  one 
and  make  this  request:  "Please  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and 
make  a  brief  memorandum  for  me  concerning  the  life  of 
Correggio." 

Will  the  clerk  quietly  say,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  go  do  the  task? 

On  your  life  he  will  not.  He  will  look  at  you  out  of  a  fishy 
eye  and  ask  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

Who  was  he? 

Which  encyclopedia? 

Wliere  is  the  encyclopedia  ? 

Was  I  hired  for  that? 

Don't  you  mean  Bismarck  ? 

Wat's  the  matter  with  Charlie  doing  it  ? 

Is  he  dead? 

Is  there  any  hurry? 

Shan't  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let  you  look  it  up  yourself  ? 

What  do  you  want  to  know  for? 

And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  after  you  have  answered 
the  questions,  and  explained  how  to  find  the  information,  and 
why  you  want  it,  the  clerk  will  go  ofif  and  get  one  of  the  other 
clerks  to  help  him  try  to  find  Garcia — and  then  come  back  and 
tell  you  there  is  no  such  man.  Of  course  I  may  lose  my  bet, 
but  according  to  the  Law  of    Average  I  will  not. 

Now,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  bother  to  explain  to  your 
"assistant"  that  Correggio  is  indexed  under  the  C's,  not  in  the 
K's,  but  you  will  smile  sweetly  and  say,  "Never  mind,"  and  go 
look  it  up  yourself.  And  this  incapacity  for  independent  action, 
this  moral  stupidity,  thin  infirmity  of  the  will,  this  unwilling- 
ness to  cheerfully  catch  hold  and  lift — these  are  the  things  that 
put  pure  Socialism  so  far  into  the  future.  If  men  will  not  act 
for  themselves,  what  will  they  do  when  the  benefit  of  theil 
effort  is  for  all? 

A  first  mate  with  knotted  club  seems  necessary :  and  the  dread 
of  getting  "the  bounce"  Saturday  night  holds  many  a  worker 
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to  his  place.  Advertise  for  a  stenographer,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
who  apply  can  neither  sjjell  nor  punctuate — and  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to. 

Can  such  a  one  write  a  letter  to  Garcia? 

"You  see  that  bookkeeper/'  said  the  foreman  to  me  in  a 
large  factory. 

"Yes;  what  about  him?" 

"Well,  he's  a  fine  accountant,  but  if  I'd  send  him  uptown 
on  an  errand,  he  might  accomplish  the  errand  all  right,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  might  stop  at  four  saloons  on  the  way,  and 
when  he  got  to  Main  Street  would  forget  what  he  had  been 
sent  for.'' 

Can  such  a  man  be  entrusted  to  carry  a  message  to  Garcia? 

We  have  recently  been  hearing  much  maudlin  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  "downtrodden  denizens  of  the  sweatshop'' 
and  the  "homeless  wanderer  searching  for  honest  employment," 
and  with  it  all  often  go  many  hard  words  for  the  men  in  power. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  employer  who  grows  old  before 
[us  time  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  frowsy  ne'er-do-wells  to  do 
intelligent  work;  and  his  long,  patient  striving  after  "help" 
that  does  nothing  but  loaf  when  his  back  is  turned.  In  every 
store  and  factory  there  is  a  constant  weeding-out  process  going 
pn.  The  employer  is  constantly  sending  away  "help"  that  have 
shown  their  incapacity  to  further  the  interests  of  the  business, 
and  others  are  being  taken  on.  No  matter  how  good  times  are, 
this  sorting  continues :  only  if  times  are  hard  and  work  is 
scarce,  the  sorting  is  done  finer — but  out  and  forever  out  the 
incompetent  and  unworthy  go.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Self-interest  prompts  every  employer  to  keep  the  best — those 
who  can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 

I  know  one  man  of  really  brilliant  parts  who  lias  not  the 
ability  to  manage  a  business  of  his  own,  and  yet  who  is  abso- 
lutely worthless  to  any  one  else,  because  he  carries  with  him 
constantly  the  insane  suspicion  that  his  employer  is  oppressing, 
or  intending  to  oppress  him.  He  cannot  give  orders,  and  he 
\yill  not  receive  them.  Should  a  message  be  given  him  to  take 
to  Garcia,  his  answer  would  probably  be,  "Take  it  yourself !" 

Tonight  this  man  walks  the  streets  looking  for  work,  the 
wind  whistling  through  his  threadbare  coat.  No  one  who 
knows  him  dare  employ  him,  for  he  is  a  regular  firebrand  of 
discontent.  He  is  impervious  to  reason,  and  the  only  thing  that 
can  impress  him  is  the  toe  of  a  thick-soled  No.  9  boot. 

Of  course  I  know  that  one  so  morally  deformed  is  no  less 
to  be  pitied  than  a  physical  cripple ;  but  in  our  pitying  let  us 
drop  a  tear,  too,  for  the  men  who  are  striving  to  carry  on  a 
great  enterprise,  whose  working  hours  are  not  limited  by  the 
whistle,  and  whose  hair  is  fast  turning  white  through  the 
struggle  to  hold  in  line  dowdy  indiiiference,  slipshod  imbecility, 
and  the  heartless  ingratitude  which,  but  for  their  enterprise, 
would  be  both  hungry  and  homeless. 

Have  I  put  the  matter  too  strongly?  Possibly  I  have;  but 
when  all  the  world  has  gone  a-slumming  I  wish  to  speak  a  word 
of  sympathy  for  the  man  who  succeeds — the  man  who,  against 
great  odds,  has  directed  the  efforts  of  others,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded, finds  there's  nothing  in  it:  nothing  but  bare  board  and 
clothes.  I  have  carried  a  dinner-pail  and  worked  for  day's 
wages,  and  I  have  also  been  an  employer  of  labor,  and  I  know 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  ex- 
cellence, per  se,  in  poverty ;  rags  are  no  recommendation ;  and 
all  employers  are  not  rapacious  and  high-handed,  any  more  than 


all  poor  men  are  virtuous.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who 
does  his  work  when  the  "boss"  is  away,  as  well  as  when  he  is 
at  home.  And  the  man  who,  when  given  a  letter  for  Garcia, 
quietly  takes  the  missive,  without  asking  any  idiotic  questions, 
and  with  no  lurking  intention  of  chucking  it  into  the  nearest 
sewer,  or  of  doing  aught  else  but  deliver  it,  never  gets  "laid 
off,"  nor  has  to  go  on  strike  for  higher  wages.  Civilization  is 
one  long  anxious  search  for  just  such  individuals.  Anything 
such  a  man  asks  shall  be  granted.  He  is  wanted  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village — in  eveiy  office,  shop,  store,  and  factory. 
The  world  cries  out  for  such :  he  is  needed  and  needed  badly — 
the  man  who  can  Carry  a  Message  to  Garcia. 

THE  HONEST  'WOODMAN— IB 

{Continued  from  page  49) 
"What  is  your  sorrow  ?"   said   she  kindly.      The  woodman 
told  her  of  his  misfortune,  wondering  much  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  lovely  creature. 

"Cease  your  sad  words,"  said  the  nymph  in  the  same  tink- 
ling accents.  "Far,  far  down  below  the  reach  of  any  mortal 
eyes  or  hand  lies  your  lost  ax ;  but  wait  and  hope.  Fairy 
eyes  and  fairy  hands  have  power  even  in  the  watery  depths 
of  the  stream." 

"She  sank — almost  as  quick  as  thought 

She  rose  again,  and  with  her  brought 

An  ax  of  silver.     The  rich  prize 

She  held  before  the  woodman's  eyes ; 

And  smiling  as  in  liappy  glee, 

'Is  this  the  ax  you  lost?'  said  she. 

'Oh,  no !'  said  he  and  shook  his  head. 

'Well  then,'  the  smiling  naiad  said, 

'Here  on  the  bank  let  this  remain. 

And  I'll  go  down  and  try  again.' 

She  sank;  and,   instantly,  behold! 

Up  came  she,  with  an  ax  of  gold! 

Pure,  solid  gold — the  helve,  the  head — 

'Is  this  the  ax  you  lost?'  she  said. 

'Oh,  no,  no!'  the  man  replied, 

'This  is  not  my  old  ax,'  and  sighed ; 

'This  is  of  very  different  ore. 

And  worth,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  more, 

And  much  more  brightly  does  it  shine. 

But  'tis  not  mine — no,  'tis  not  mine.'  " 

DANIEL  BOONE— SB 

(Continued  from  page  66) 
use  of  his  muscles  and  the  physical  development  of  an  out-door 
life. 

He  hated  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  and  could  not  bear  the 
restraints  of  conventional  life,  but  he  was  no  misanthrope,  and 
the  injustice  of  our  National  Congress  did  not  make  him  bitter 
or  morose.  He  simply  moved  farther  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  In  his  homespun  garments,  with  his  knife,  g^n  and 
powder  horn,  Daniel  Boone  stands  out  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque .figures  of  our  early  times.  Byron  wrote  a  poem  about 
him,  Fenimore  Cooper  made  him  immortal  in  "Leather  Stock- 
ing" and  "The  Pathfinder,"  and  he  is  the  hero  hunter  and 
Indian  fighter  to  all  succeeding  generations  of  American  boys, 
but  his  first  claim  to  fame  lies  in  the  might  of  the  great  West  j 
whose  gateway  was  opened  by  Daniel  Boone,  America's  great-  ; 
est  pioneer ! 
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{Continued  from  page  58) 
child,  and  thank  your  stars  for  all  the  good  we  have  done  you ! 
Have  you  not  lived  in  tliis  warm  room,  and  in  such  society  that 
you  might  have  learnt  something?  But  you  are  an  idiot,  and 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  associating  with  you.  You  may  believe 
me  I  mean  well;  I  tell  you  home  truths,  and  there  is  no  surer 
way  than  that  of  knowing  who  are  one's  friends.  You  just  see 
about  laying  some  eggs,  or  learn  to  purr,  or  to  emit  sparks." 
"I  think  I  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world,"  said  the  duckhng. 
"Uh,  do  so  by  all  means,"  said  tlie  hen. 
So  away  went  the  duckling,  he  floated  on  the  water  and 
ducked  underneath  it,  but  he  was  looked  askance  at  by  every 
living  creature  for  his  ugliness.  Now  the  autumn  came  on, 
the  leaves  in  the  woods  turned  yellow  and  brown;  the  wind 
took  hold  of  them,  and  they  danced  about.  The  sky  looked 
very  cold,  and  the  clouds  hung  heavy  with  snow  and  hail.  A 
raven  stood  on  the  fence  and  croaked  Caw !  Caw !  from  sheer 
cold;  it  made  one  shiver  only  to  think  of  it,  the  poor  duckling 
certainly  was  in  a  bad  case. 

One  evening,  the  sun  was  just  setting  in  wintry  splendor, 
when  a  flock  of  beautiful  large  birds  appeared  out  of  the  bushes ; 
the  duckling  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful.  They  were 
dazzlingiy  white  with  long  waving  necks;  tliey  were  swans, 
and  uttering  a  peculiar  cry  they  spread  out  their  magnihcent 
broad  wings  and  flew  away  from  the  cold  regions  to  warmer 
lands  and  open  seas.  They  mounted  so  high,  so  very  high,  and 
the  ugly  little  duckling  became  strangely  uneasy,  he  circled 
round  and  round  in  the  water  like  a  wheel,  craning  his  neck  up 
into  the  air  after  them.  Oh,  he  eould  not  forget  those  beautiful 
birds,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  he  ducked  right 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  when  he  came  up  again  he  was  quite 
beside  himself.  He  did  not  know  what  the  birds  were,  or 
whither  they  flew,  but  all  the  same  he  was  more  drawn  towards 
them  than  he  had  ever  been  by  any  creature  before.  He  did 
not  envy  them  in  the  least,  how  could  it  occur  to  him  even  to 
wish  to  be  such  a  marvel  of  beauty;  he  would  have  been  thank- 
ful if  only  the  ducks  would  have  tolerated  him  among  them — 
the  poor  ugly  creature ! 

The  winter  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  the  duckling  was  obliged 
to  swim  about  in  the  water  to  keep  it  from  freezing,  but  every 
night  the  hole  in  which  he  swam  got  smaller  and  smaller. 
Then  it  froze  so  hard  tliat  the  surface  ice  cracked,  and  the 
duckling  had  to  use  his  legs  all  the  time,  so  that  the  ice  should 
not  close  in  round  him ;  at  last  he  was  so  weary  that  he  could 
move  no  more,  and  he  was  frozen  fast  into  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  peasant  came  along  and  saw  him ; 
he  went  out  on  the  ice  and  hammered  a  hole  in  it  with  his 
heavy  wooden  shoe,  and  carried  the  duckling  home  to  his  wife. 
There  it  soon  revived.  The  children  wanted  to  play  with  it, 
but  the  duckling  thought  they  were  going  to  ill-use  him,  and 
rushed  in  his  fright  into  the  milk  pan,  and  the  milk  spurted  out 
all  over  the  room.  The  woman  shrieked  and  threw  up  her 
hands,  then  it  flew  into  the  butter  cask,  and  down  into  the  meal 
tub  and  out  again.  Just  imagine  what  it  looked  like  by  this 
time!  The  woman  screamed  and  tried  to  hit  it  with  the  tono"s, 
and  the  children  tumbled  over  one  another  in  trying  to  catch 
it,  and  they  screamed  with  laughter — ^by  good  luck  the  door 
stood  open,  and  the  duckling  flew  out  among  the  bushes  and 
the  new  fallen  snow — and  it  lay  there  thoroughly  exhausted. 

But  it  would  be  too  sad  to  mention  all  the  privation  and 
misery  it  had  to  go  through  during  that  hard  winter.  When 
the  sun  began  to  shine  warmly  aeain.  the  ducklino-  w^c  ;„  tViP 


marsh,  lying  among  the  rushes;  the  larks  were  singing  and 
the  beautiful  spring  had  come. 

Then  all  at  once  it  raised  its  wings  and  they  flapped  with 
much  greater  strength  than  before,  and  bore  him  off  vigorously. 
Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  he  found  himself  in  a  large 
garden  where  the  apple  trees  were  in  full  blossom,  and  the  air 
was  scented  with  lilacs,  the  long  branches  of  which  overhung 
the  indented  shores  of  the  lake!  O!  tlie  spring  freshness  was 
so  delicious! 

Just  in  front  of  him  he  saw  three  beautiful  white  swans 
advancing  towards  liim  from  a  thicket;  with  rustling  feathers 
they  swam  lightly  over  the  water.  The  duckling  recognized  the 
majestic  birds,  and  he  was  overcome  by  a  strange  melancholy. 

"I  will  fly  to  them,  the  royal  birds,  and  they  will  hack  me 
to  pieces,  because  I,  who  am  so  ugly,  venture  to  approach  them! 
But  it  won't  matter ;  better  be  killed  by  them  than  be  snapped 
at  by  the  ducks,  pecked  by  the  hens,  or  spurned  by  the  henwife, 
or  suffer  so  much  misery  in  the  winter." 

So  he  flew  into  the  water  an  dswam  towards  the  stately 
swans;  they  saw  him  and  darted  towards  him  with  ruflied 
feathers. 

"Kill  me,  oh,  kill  me!"  said  the  poor  creature,  and  bowing 
his  head  towards  the  water  he  waited  his  death.  But  what 
did  he  see  reflected  in  the  transparent  water? 

He  saw  below  him  his  own  image,  but  he  was  no  longer  a 
clumsy  dark  gray  bird,  ugly  and  ungainly,  he  was  himself  a 
swan !  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  having  been  born  in  a 
duckyard,  if  only  you  come  out  of  a  swan's  egg\ 

He  felt  quite  glad  of  all  the  misery  and  tribulation  he  had 
gone  through;  he  was  the  better  able  to  appreciate  his  good 
fortune  now,  and  all  the  beauty  which  greeted  him.  The  big 
swans  swam  round  and  round  him,  and  stroked  him  with  their 
bills. 

Some  little  children  came  into  the  garden  with  corn  and  pieces 
c  f  bread,  which  they  threw  into  the  water ;  and  the  smallest  one 
cried  out:  "There  is  a  new  one!"  The  other  children  shouted 
with  joy,  "Yes,  a  new  one  has  come!"  And  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  danced  about,  running  after  their  father  and  mother. 
They  threw  the  bread  into  the  water,  and  one  and  all  said  that 
"the  new  one  was  the  prettiest ;  he  was  so  young  and  handsome." 
And  the  old  swans  bent  their  heads  and  did  homage  before  him. 

He  felt  quite  shy,  and  hid  his  head  under  his  wing;  he  did 
not  know  what  to  think ;  he  was  so  very  happy,  but  not  at  all 
l>roud ;  a  good  heart  never  becomes  proud.  He  thought  of  how 
he  had  been  pursued  and  scorned,  and  now  he  heard  them  all 
say  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  beautiful  birds.  The 
lilacs  bent  their  boughs  right  down  into  the  water  before  him, 
and  the  bright  sun  was  warm  and  cheering,  and  he  rustled  his 
feathers  and  raised  his  slender  neck  aloft,  saying  with  exulta- 
tion in  his  heart:  "I  never  dreamt  of  so  much  happiness  when 
I  was  the  Ugly  Duckling!" 

HEAVEN  IS  NOT  REACHED  AT  A  SINGLE  BOUND 

— 8B 
Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true : 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

_  T    /"•     tjr ,  . 
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THE  ALEXANDER-DEWEY  ARITHMETIC 

The  socialized,  dramatized  recitations  make  this  an  entirely   new  kind   of  arithmetic.     Most   of  the  carefully 
graded  lessons  can  be  worked  out  by  the  pupil  alone.     Advance  work   is   presented   gradually   and   logically,   inter- 
spersed with  quantities  of  oral  and  written  exercises  and  reviews.     Grades  3-4,   No.  6293;    Grades   5-6,   No.   6294; 
Grades  7-8,  No.  6295.    Also  six  book  series,  beginning  with  Book  I  for  Grade  3. 

HORACE  MANN  READERS 

Development  of  phonics,  freshness  of  material,  perfect  grading,  fine  Americanism  and  unmistakable  literary 
quality  characterize  the  Horace  Mann  Readers.  They  develop  the  power  to  read  independently  and  they  make 
children  think.  The  Teacher's  editions  explain  each  step  of  each  day's  lesson  for  the  first  three  years.  See  Supply 
List  for  item  numbers.     New  Primer,   No.  7196A;   New  First  Reader,  No.  7198A. 

ALEXANDER'S  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK 

The  New  York  City  Edition  includes  regular  second  year  work;  all  the  Memory  Gems;  Ayres'  Measuring 
Scale  and  Jones'  Hundred  Demons  in  each  book;  more  pictures;  extension  of  etymological  work;  dictation  exercises; 
dictionary  drills,   etc.     Grades  2-4,   No.  7453;   Grades  5-6,  No.  7454;  Grades  7-9,  No.  7455. 

WOODBURN  AND  MORAN'S  HISTORIES 

Introduction  to  American  History  tells  the  story  of  America's  European  beginnings  in  an  interesting 
and  authentic  narrative.     New  maps  and  illustrations;  teachers'   helps;   pronouncing   lists.     Grade  7A,   No.  6770. 

Elementary  American  History  and  Government,  revised  to  date,  emphasizes  our  country's  marvelous 
economic  and  industrial  development.  Treats  fully  the  World  War  and  problems  of  the  New  Reconstruction.  Thor- 
oughly up-to-date.    Grades  8A-8B,   No.  6769. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers 

W.  R.  Crowley,  Representative,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons' 
New  Publications 

On  the  1924  List 

3749  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting.  By  Charles 
E.  Smith.  Entirely  rewritten,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Complete  (High  School)   Edition. 

6026  Hozv  to  Become  an  OfUce  Stenographer.  By  W.  L. 
Mason. 

6027  Supplementary  Forms  for  "How  to  Become  an  Office 
Stenographer. 

6181  High  School  Commercial  Education.  By  R.  G.  Walters. 
With  a  valuable  Bibliography  for  High  School  Commer- 
cial Teachers. 

4266A  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language.  By 
C.  A.  and  A.  Toledano. 

4267C  German-EnglisJi  and  English-German  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary.   By  J.  Bilhell. 

6\77 A  Italian  Business  Letters.     By  A.  Valgimigli. 

.S866    Practical  Millinery.     By  Florence  Anslow. 

.S98SD  Dress  Designing.  An  Account  of  Costume  for  Artists 
and  Dressmakers.     By  Talbot  Hughes. 

"This  is  indeed  a  trustworthy  textbook  of  workshop  prac- 
tice with  the  objective  to  set  up  a  standard  of  unquestioned 
nuality.  and  to  put  artistic  craftsmanship  before  people  as 
furnishing  reasonable  occupations  for  those  w'ho  would  gain  a 
livelihood.  *  *  *  A  most  important  and  practical  book  for 
all  interested  in  the  designing  of  dresses  and  costumes'* — 
Jewish  Tribune. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a  part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.    One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 
Drawing    Supplies,     Modeling    Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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ALEXIS  EVERETT  FRYE 

The  man  who  succeeded  in  inaking  a  first 
book  so  simple  that  a  small  child  actually 
grasps  the  meaning  of  geography. 


WALLACE  W.  ATWOOD 

The  man  who  succeeded  in  making  the 
great  principle  of  regional  geography 
suitable  for  the  elementary  grades. 


THE   FRYE-ATWOOD   GEOGRAPHICAL   SERIES 

New  Geography,  Book  One — Alexis  Everett  Frye 
New  Geography,  Book  Two — Wallace  W .  Ativood 


Four  vital  facts  to  remember 

Book  One  suits  the  small  child's  comprehension. 
Book  Two  is  brand  new  in  character  and  material. 
Regional  geography  is  simple  enough  for  the  grades. 
The  illustrations  are  models  of  visual  instruction. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ESSENTIAL  LANGUAGE 
HABITS 

CHARTERS— BETZ— COWAN 

A  language  series  which  will  get  results  because 
it  talks  directly  to  the  pupil  in  language  which  he 
can  understand  and  upon  subjects  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

A  carrying  content  which  is  based  upon  observa- 
tions and  activities  within  the  child's  own  experi- 
ence. ESSENTIAL  LANGUAGE  HABITS  util- 
izes the  wealth  of  information  which  children  already 
have  at  hand  upon  entering  school. 

Instructions  and  explanations  which  speak 
directly  to  the  child,  telling  him  just  what  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  and  how  he  is  to  set  about  doing  it. 

More  games,  drills,  and  exercises  for  the  fixation 
of  correct  language  habits  than  any  other  series. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  ROAD 
TO  SILENT  READING 

ETTINGER— SHIMER— O'REGAN 

The  method  which  this  series  employs  in  develop- 
ing skill  in  silent  reading  has  been  successfully  tried 
out  in  the  classroom.  It  gives  the  child  a  method 
of  study  which  enables  him  to  attack  with  self- 
reliance  his  history,  geography,  or  science  lesson,  or 
any  other  subject  within  his  mental  grasp. 

Each  selection  has  been  chosen  for  its  suitabiHty 
as  a  means  to  develop  efficiency  in  silent  reading. 
Incomplete  selections  from  the  best  stories  for 
children  have  also  been  included,  the  pupils  being 
referred  to  the  books  themselves  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  stories — a  unique  plan  for  the  partial  super- 
vision of  the  pupil's  outside  reading. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

41  Union  Square,  West  New  York  City 
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NEW    BOOKS 

ON 

THE  1924  AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOK  LIST 
FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

MANLY-BAILEY-RICKERT 
LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 

PupiVs  Edition  Teachers  Edition 

PRIMARY  Grades  3A  to  48  PRIMARY  Grades  3A  to  48 

INTERMEDIATE  Grades  5A  to  58  INTERMEDIATE  Grades  5A  to  58 

UPPER  GRADES  Grades  7A  to  88  UPPER  GRADES  Grades  7A  to  88 

This  Series  is  accompanied  by  a  Complete  Adaptation  for  using  these  books  with  the  New  Course 

of  Study  in  English  for  New^  York  City 

DAVIS:    MODERN    READINGS 

BOOK  ONE^Grades  7A  to  88 
BOOK  TWO— Grades  8A  to  98 

STORIES    OF    THE    EMERALD    ISLE 

by  Wavle  and  Burke — Grades  5A-68 

STEWART:    IN  AND    OUT  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

Grades  4A-78 

SPEED:    BILLY  AND  JANE,  EXPLORERS 

Grades  3A-78 

DOLE:  THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN,  Revised 

Grades  5A-6B 

TOWER  and  LUNT:  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS 

Grades  7A-88 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COIVIPANY 
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New  Books  Added  to  the  List  for 

the  City 

of  New  York  for  1924 

READERS 

Number  _ 

Story  Hour  Readers  (Coe  and  Christie) 

7  1  1  9A     First  Year,  First  Half,  Revised 
7  1  20A     First  Year,  Second  Half,  Revised 

Grade 

lA 
IB 

7556C     Coe  and  Specht.    Easy  Steps  in  Reading 

1A 

Story  Hour  Readings  {Hartwell) 

7364B     Teachers'  Manual,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Yea 
7364C     Teachers'   Manual,   Seventh  and  Eighth  Years 

rs     4A-6B 
7A-8B 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READERS 

Carpenter.     New  Geographical  Readers: 

7859      North  America 
7858    Asia 

6A-6B 
6A-6B 

8054     Van  Bergen.     Story  of  China 

8A-8B 

ENGLISH 

Chapin  and  Arnold.     Applied  English. 

66 1  0         First  Book 
66I0A      Second  Book 
661  OB    Third  Book 

3A-4B 
5A-6B 
7A-8B 

663  1  D     Laidley.     Our  English,  Book  One 
663  1  E     Laidley.     Our  English,  Book  Two 

4A-6B 
7A-8B 

HISTORY 

6 7 40 A     Halleck.     History  of  Our  Country 

7A-8B 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

100  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Cincinnati                                    Chicago                                        Boston 

1 

Atlanta 

1 
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MARIE  BAYER  CAMPBELL 

I'llIlL-ipal    Public    Schdul 

168,    Brooklyn 


ALICE   HASLUCK 

Instrucfnr,   English   Dcpt..  New   Utrecht   High    Schonl.   Brnnklyn 
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination  of  primary   colors   is   to   be  a  part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.   122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing   four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush,     One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color   Brushes  for   school  art  work 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


Colgate^s— 
Safe  for  a  Lifetime 

SAI-'ETY  is  the  important  thing  to  teach  children  about 
a  dental  cream.  A  gritty  dentifrice  may  clean  with 
greater  speed  than  Colgate's — so  would  an  emery  wheel, 
(jrit  scrapes  teeth  clean — but  it  also  scrapes  enainel.  If 
cliildren  are  to  keep  their  teeth  for  a  lifetime,  a  dental 
cream  that  cleans  by  gently  "washing",  rather  than  by  the 
scouring  action  of  harsh  grit  is  the  one  to  choose. 

Colgate's  Ril)bon  Dental  Cream  is  a  safe,  common-sense 
dentifrice  for  which  no  "cure-all"  claims*  are  made.  It 
contains  no  grit  to  scratch  the  thin  tooth  enamel — no  strong 
drugs  to  disturl)  the  normal  healthy  condition  of  the  mouth. 
Teeth  l)rushed  with  Colgate's  retain  all  their  clean,  natural 
iicauty. 

Colgate's  "If  ashps"  and  Polishes 
Does  Not  Scratch  or  Scour 

Colgate's  is  a  double-action  dentifrice:  (1)  Its  non-gritty 
chalk  loosens  clinging  food  particles ;  (2)  Its  mild  soap 
gently  washes  them  away.  And  the  taste  of  Colgate's  is  so 
pleasant  that  children  use  it  regularly  and  willingly. 

*The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  book.  Good 
Teeth,  {Keep  Well  Series  No.  13)  page  14,  says:  "No 
medicine  has  ever  been  suggested  which'  will  cure  pyor- 
rhea, and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognised  by  both 
dentist  and  patient,  the  better  for  all  concerned". 


CLEANS 
TEETH  THE  RIGHT 

!^         Way 
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ESSENTIAL  LANGUAGE 
HABITS 

CHARTERS— BETZ— COWAN 

Habit  Overcomes  Habit.  To  overcome  bad 
language  habits,  combat  the  undesirable  automatic 
process  with  the  desirable  automatic  process — 
while  the  mind  is  plastic. 

Essential  Language  Habits  contains  more  games, 
drills,  and  exercises  for  the  fixation  of  correct 
language  habits  than  any  other  series.  Every  one 
of  these  games  and  drills  has  been  tested  by  actual 
classroom  use. 

Every  topic  of  language  and  grammar  in  the 
series  is  of  use  in  correcting  and  improving  speach. 

This  new  language  series  will  get  results  because 
it  talks  directly  to  the  pupil  in  language  which  he 
can  understand  and  upon  subjects  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

Three  books  for  grades  three  to  eight 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  ROAD 
TO  SILENT  READING 

ETTINGER— SHIMER—O'REGAN 

The  method  which  this  series  employs  in  develop- 
ing skill  in  silent  reading  has  been  successfully 
tried  out  in  the  classroom.  It  gives  the  child  a 
method  of  study  which  enal:)les  him  to  attack  with 
self-reliance  his  history,  geography,  or  science 
lesson,  or  any  other  subject  within  his  mental  grasp. 

Each  selection  has  been  chosen  for  its  suitability 
as  a  means  to  develop  efficiency  in  silent  reading. 

Incomplete  selections  from  the  best  stories  for 
children  have  also  been  included,  the  pupils  being 
referred  to  the  books  themselves  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  stories — a  unique  plan  for  the  partial  super- 
vision of  the  pupil's  outside  reading. 

For  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years 


ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  LIST  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


41  Union  Square,  West 


New  York  City 


EARTHQUAKES! 

CAUSE EFFECT 

SEE   TREATMENT 

GEOGRAPHY  BY  GRADES 

LIST  NO.  6490       GRADE    8A        PRICE  72  CTS. 

By  JOHN  W.  DAVIS  and  THOMAS  H.  HUGHES 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance       Principal,  P.   S.   No.   62,  Bronx 
Department  of  Education,  New  York  City 

New  York  City 

JAPAN 

A  THOROUGH  TREATMENT  IS  GIVEN  IN 

GEOGRAPHY  BY  GRADES 

"(IL^.?:fa=3f"     GRADE  7B    price  73  ci^. 

By  HARMON  B.  NIVER  and  EDWARD  D.  FARRELL 

This  is  true  not  only  of  Japan  but  an  enrichment  of  treat- 
ment will  be  found  of  all  countries,  interesting  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Such  an  enrichment  is  possible  only 
in   "Geographies   by   Grades." 

ORIGINATORS  OF  "GEOGRAPHY  BY  GRADES" 


GEOGRAPHIES  BY  GRADES 

No.  Grade  Tide  Price 

6507  4A  Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  New 

York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps  each  .70 

6509  4B   Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis),  The 

Earth,  The  Continents,  with  folder  maps,  ea.  .70 

6520  5A  Geography   by   Grades   (H.   B.  Niver),   North 

America,  United  States,  each .63 

6521  5B  Geography  by  Grades   (Niver),  United  States 

each    63 

6522  6A  Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell),  Can- 

ada,  Spanish  America,  each 66 

6523  6B  Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &    Farrell), 

Europe,  each   66 

6524  7A  Geography    by    Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

North   America,   United   States  and  its   De- 
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LITERATURE -FIRST  YEAR 


MOTHER'S    PLAY 


Pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake,  Ijaker's  man ! 

So  1  do,  master,  as  fast  as  I  can : 
Pat  it,  and  prick  it,  and  mark  it  with  T. 

Put  it  in  the  oven  for  Tommy  and  me 

This  httle  pig  went  to  market ; 
This  Httle  pig  stayed  at  home ; 
This  Httle  pig  had  roast  heef ; 
This  Httle  pig  had  none  ; 
This  little  pig  said,  "Wee,  wee ! 
I  can't  find  m_v  wa\'  home." 

A    FINGER   PLAY 

There  were  two  blackliirds 

Sitting  on  a  hill. 
The  one  was  named  Jack, 

The  other  named  Jill ; 
Fly  away.  Jack ! 

Fly  away,  Jill ! 
Come  again,  Jack ! 

Come  again,  Jill ! 

Pease  porridge  hot, 

Pease  porridge  cold. 
Pease  porridge  in  the  pot, 

Nine  days  old. 
Some  like  it  hot, 

Some  like  it  cold. 
Some  like  it  in  the  pot. 

Nine  days  old. 

Hush-a-bye,  baby, 

On  the  tree-top, 
When  the  wind  blows 

The  cradle  will  rock ; 
When  the  bough  breaks 

The  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  will  come  baby, 

Bough,  cradle  and  all. 

Good  night, 

Sleep  tight, 
\\''ake  up  bright 

In  the  morning  light. 
To  do  what's  right, 

^^'ith  all  your  might. 

I  like  little  pussy,  her  coat  is  so  warm. 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her  she'll  do  me  no 
harm ; 


.S(i    I'll   iidi   pull    her  tail,    nor   drive   her 
away. 
Hut  pussy  and  1  very  gently  will  play. 

Hey'   diddle  diddle. 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 
The   little   dog   laughed 
To  see  such  sport, 

While  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

.Xnd  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  wh;it  will  poor  robin  do  then, 

Poor  thing  ? 
He'll  sit  in  a  barn, 

.\nd  keep  himself  warm. 
And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing. 

Poor  thing ! 

Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 

Come  hop,  hop,  hop ; 
So  1  cried.  "Little  bird. 

Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop?" 
.\nd  was  going  to  the  window 

To  say,  "How  do  you  do?" 
But  he  shook  his  little  tail. 

And  far  away  he  flew. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock ; 

The  clock  struck  one, 

And  down  he  run, 
Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

Little  Bo-peep 
Has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  can't  tell 
Where  to  find  them ; 

Leave  them  alone. 

And  they'll  come  home. 
And  bring  their 
Tails  behind  them. 
Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  alseep. 
And  dreamt  she  heard  them  bleating ; 

But  when  she  awoke  she  found  it  a  joke. 
For  still  they  all  were  fleeting. 
Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 
Determined  for  to  find  them ; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  her 
heart  bleed. 


b"(]r  the\'(l  left  all  their  tails  behind  'em! 

It    happened    one    day,    as    Bo-peep    did 
stray, 

Lnto  a  meadow  hard  by — 

There  she  espied  their  tails  side  by  side, 

.Ml  hung  on  a  tree  to  dry. 

She  heaved  a  sigh,  and  wiped  her  eye, 
And  over  the  iiillocks  she  raced; 

And  tried  what  she  could,  as  a  shepherd- 
ess should. 

That  each  tail  should  be  properly  placed. 

ISah,  bah,  black  sheep. 

Have  you  any  wool  ? 
Yes.  marry,  have  1, 

Three  bags  full ; 
One  for  my  master, 

.\nd  one  for  my  dame, 
And  one  for  the  little  boy 

Who  lives  in  the  lane. 

Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat. 

Where  have  you  been? 

I've  been  to  London 

To  look  at  the  queen. 
Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat. 

What  did  you  there  ? 

I   frightened  a  little  mouse. 

Under  the  chair. 

Three  little  kittens  lost  their  mittens. 

And  they  began  to  cry, 

"O  mother  dear. 

We  very  much  fear. 

That  we  have  lost  our  mittens." 

"Lost  your  mittens ! 

You  naught}-  kittens ! 

Then  you  shall  have  no  pie." 

"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 

"No,  you  shall  have  no  pie." 

"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 

The  three  little  kittens  found  their  \ 

mittens, 
.\nd  they  began  to  cry, 
"O  mother  dear. 
See  here,  see  here ! 
See !  we  have  found  our  mittens." 
"Put  on  your  mittens. 
You  silly  kittens. 
And  you  may  have  some  pie," 
"Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r, 
Oh!  let  us  have  the  pie. 
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Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r." 

The    three    little    kittens    put    on    their 

mittens, 
And  soon  ate  up  the  pie; 
"O  mother  dear, 
We  greatly  fear. 

That  we  have  soiled  our  mittens." 
"Soiled  your  mittens! 
You  naughty  kittens!" 
Then  they  began  to  sigh, 
"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 
Then  they  began  to  sigh, 
"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 
The    three    little    kittens    washed    their 

mittens, 
And  hung  them  out  to  dry; 
"O  mother  dear. 
Do  you  not  hear. 

That  we  have  washed  our  mittens?" 
"Washed  your  mittens! 
Oh,  you're  good  kittens. 
But  I  smell  a  rat  close  by!" 
"Hush,  hush!  mee-ow,  mee-ow! 
We  smell  a  rat  close  by ! 
Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow!" 


There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 

shoe. 
She   had    so    many   children    she    didn't 

know  what  to  do ; 
She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any 

bread, 
And  whipped  them  all  soundly  and  put 

them  to  bed. 


Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat, 

His  wife  could  eat  no  lean; 
And  so,  betwixt  them  both,  you  see, 

They  licked  the  platter  clean. 

Peter   Piper   picked   a   peck  of  pickled 

peppers, 
A  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper 

picked ; 
If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled 

peppers, 
Where's    the    peck    of    pickled    peppers 

Peter  Piper  picked? 

One,  two, 

Buckle,  my  shoe; 

Three,  Four, 

Shut  the  door; 

Five,  Six, 

Pick  up  sticks; 

Seven,  Eight, 

Lay  them  straight, 

Nine,  ten,  a  good  fat  hen. 


THE    BARNYARD 

When  the  Farmer's  day  is  done, 
In  the  barnyard,  ev'ry  one, 
Beast  and  bird  politely  say, 
"Thank  you  for  my  food  today." 
The  cow  says,  "Moo!" 
The  pigeon,  "Coo!" 
The    sheep    says,    "Baa!" 
The  lamb  says,  "Maa !" 
The  hen,  "Cluck!    Cluck!" 
"Quack!"  says  the  duck; 
The  dog,  "Bow  Wow !" 
The  cat,  "Meow!" 
The  horse  says,  "Neigh ! 
I  love  sweet  hay!" 
The  pig  near  by. 
Grunts  in  his  sty. 
When  the  barn  is  locked  up  tight. 
Then  the  Farmer  says,  "Good  night!" 
Thanks  his  animals,  ev'ry  one. 
For  the  work  that  has  been  done. 


Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman. 

Going  to  the  fair ; 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

"Let  me  taste  your  ware." 

Says  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon, 
"Show  me  first  your  penny." 

Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 
"Indeed  I  have  not  any." 

Simple   Simon  went  a-fishing 

For  to  catch  a  whale; 
But  all  the  water  he  could  pull 

Was  in  his  mother's  pail ! 


Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Up  Jack  got  and  home  did  trot 

As  fast  as  he  could  caper; 
Went  to  bed  to  mend  his  head 
With  vinegar  and  brown  paper. 

Jill  came  in  and  she  did  grin, 

To  see  his  paper  plaster. 
Mother,  vexed,  did  whip  her  next, 

For  causing  Jack's  disaster. 

This  little  pig  went  to  market; 
This  little  pig  stayed  at  home; 
This  little  pig  had  roast  beef; 
This  little  pig  had  none; 
This  little  pig  said,  "Wee,  we! 
I  ean't  find  my  way  home." 


Baa,  baa,  black  sheep. 
Have  you  any  wool? 

Yes,  marry,  have  I, 
Three  bags  full. 

One  for  my  master, 
One  for  my  dame. 

And  one  for  the  little  boy. 
Who  lives  in  the  lane. 

Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat. 

Where  have  you  been  ? 
I've  been  to  London 

To  look  at  the  Queen 
Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat. 

What  did  you  there  ? 
I  frightened  a  little  mouse 

Lhider  her  chair. 


THE    COW 


The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart : 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might. 

To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray. 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 

The  pleasant  light  of  day. 

And  blown  by  all  winds  that  pass 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers. 

She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Little  Miss  Muffet, 

She  sat  on  a  tuffet, 
Eating  of  curds  and  whey; 

There  came  a  great  spider 

And  sat  down  beside  her. 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 


Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater. 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her; 
He  put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell 
And  then  he  kept  her  very  well. 


The  rain  is   raining  all  around. 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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ANIMAL    STORIES— lA-lB 

The  elephant  is  one  of  the  largest  animals. 

He  likes  to  live  in  the  woods  or  forests. 

He  likes  to  be  near  water. 

It  is  hot  where  the  elephant  lives. 

He  likes  to  stay  in  the  water  a  long  time. 

It  makes  him  cool. 

The  elephant  has  a  long  nose  or  trunk. 

He  can  twist  it  all  about. 

He  draws  water  up  in  it. 

He  throws  it  over  his  back. 

He  has  large  ears. 

His  tail  is  very  small. 

His  skin  is  rough  and  thick. 

Some  elephants  have  two  long  tusks  of  ivory. 

They  look  like  two  long  teeth. 

The  elephant's  legs  are  big  and  clumsy. 

Elephants  can  be  taught  to  do  many  funny  things. 

They  do  not  forget  if  you  hurt  them. 

They  remember  it  if  you  are  kind  to  them. 

They  pull  up  trees  with  their  trunks. 

They  use  their  tusks  for  a  crow-bar. 

It  helps  them  to  get  the  trees  up. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  use  a  crow-bar? 

He  puts  the  point  under  a  heavy  stone. 

It  helps  him  to  get  it  up. 

There  is  a  finger-like  end  to  the  trunk. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  elephant? 

When  you  do,  notice  his  trunk. 

Give  him  a  peanut. 

He  will  put  his  trunk  out  to  take  it. 

You  can  see  the  finger-like  end. 

He  can  pick  up  very  small  things  with  it. 

The  hunter  catches  the  elephant  with  a  lasso. 

He  hunts  him  for  his  tusks. 

The  ivory  is  made  into  man\-  things. 

Sometimes  the  hunter  drives  the  elephant  into  traps. 

The  elephant  lives  to  be  very  old. 

Some  have  lived  four  hundred  vears. 


The  monkey  is  a  funny  fellow. 

He  can  walk  on  two  legs  like  a  man. 

He  lives  in  trees. 

He  likes  to  climb. 

The  monkey  likes  fruit  and  nuts. 

The  monkey's  house  is  like  a  hut. 

He  builds  it  in  among  the  branches. 

It  is  made  of  bark,  twigs  and  leaves. 

It  keeps  off  the  rain  and  sun. 

Monkeys  fight  with  sticks  and  stones. 

They  are  very  clever. 

Their  feet  are  almost  like  your  hands. 

When  you  see  a  monkey,  look  at  one  of  his  hands. 

Take  hold  of  it. 

He  will  clasp  his  fingers  around  yours. 

He  can  carry  a  penny  to  his  master. 

Monkeys  have  pouches  in  their  cheeks. 

When  you  feed  them  you  can  see  their  cheeks  stick  out. 

They  gather  nuts. 

They  carry  them  home  in  their  pouches. 


They  can  be  taught  many  tricks. 

Some  monkeys  have  long  tails. 

They  hang  by  their  tails  when  they  climb. 

They  twist  them  around  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

An  ape  is  a  monkey  without  a  tail. 

A  baboon  is  a  monkey  with  a  short  tail. 

The  monkey  has  a  hairy  skin. 

It  is  great  fun  to  see  monkeys  in  a  cage. 

They  are  born  in  April  and  June. 

The  mother  takes  great  care  of  them  when  they  are  little. 

They  play  like  children. 

The  mother  monkey  is  very  fond  of  her  baby. 

She  carries  it  in  her  arms. 

The  baby  monkey  has  a  funny  little  face. 

When  you  go  to  the  circus,  look  at  the  monkeys. 


The  squirrel  is  a  frisky,  little  animal, 

He  is  called  a  gnawing  animal. 

He  has  two  sharp  front  teeth. 

The  squirrel  cracks  nuts  and  gnaws  them  with  his  teeth. 

They  are  not  like  our  teeth. 

They  grow  again  if  thev  wear  olif. 

The  squirrel  builds  his  nest  in  hollow  trees, 

He  has  a  pretty  fur  coat. 

His  eyes  are  very  bright, 

The  squirrel's  tail  is  bushy. 

He  holds  it  over  his  back. 

It  helps  him  to  jump  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  squirrel  likes  nuts, 

He  puts  them  in  his  cheek  pouches. 

He  carries  them  to  his  nest  for  winter, 

His  nest  is  lined  with  leaves. 

\Mien  he  eats  nuts  he  sits  on  his  hind  legs. 

He  holds  the  nuts  in  his  two  front  paws, 

He  gnaws  them  with  his  sharp  teeth. 

Some  squirrels  are  red  and  some  are  gray, 

They  have  warm,  thick  coats  for  winter. 

I  like  to  feed  the  squirrels. 

Let  us  give  them  some  nuts. 

It  is  not  kind  to  throw  stones  at  them, 

They  will  not  be  afraid  if  we  are  quiet. 

See  them  come  for  the  nuts, 

I  can  count  four  squirrels. 


Rabbits  are  very  interesting  little  animals. 

They  are  sonietimes  kept  in  houses  called  "rabbit  hutches." 

It  is  not  right  to  hold  rabbits  very  much. 

They  are  easily  killed. 

Ralibits  like  to   live   where  there  are   deep  dells  and  steep 

banks  of  sand. 
They  like  to  have  these  banks  covered  with  brushwood. 
They  are  fond  of  tender  grasses  and  sweet  smelling  herbs. 
They  dig  and  burrow  in  the  sand  to  make  their  houses. 
Do  you  like  to  dig  in  the  sand  ? 
Rabbits  have  a  great  man\-  rooms  in  their  houses. 
Mrs.  Bunny  digs  a  separrile  house  for  her  babies. 
She  makes  a  nest  of  dried  grass. 
She  lines  it  with  fur  pulled  from  her  own  body. 
Her  little  babies  have  no  fin-  and  cannot  see  at  first. 
Thev  are  \erv  small  when  the\'  are  born. 
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Mrs.  Bunny  has  to  have  a  warm  nest  for  them. 

Rabbits  are  sometimes  killed  and  used  for  food. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  rabbit  is  best. 

Rabbits  cannot  run  well. 

They  jump  along. 

When  wild,  they  are  always  grayish  brown  on  the  back. 

The}'  are  white  below. 

Some  tame  rablaits  are  pure  white. 

They  have  long  ears  and  short  tails. 

Wild  rabbits  live  in  villages. 

Sometimes  a  hundred  live  in  a  village  together. 

Each  has  a  nest  or  house  of  its  own. 

THE    CAT 

I  have  a  pretty  gra)'  cat. 

He  sleeps  in  a  bo.x  by  the  fire. 

His  name  is  Nick. 

He  has  thick,  soft  fur. 

Mv  cat  has  a  long  tail,  sharp  ears,  and  whiskers. 

The  cat  can  purr  and  say  "Mieow!" 

If  vou  pat  him  he  will  purr  very  loud. 

'l"he  cat's  eyes  are  bright  at  night. 

He  can  see  in  the  dark. 

The  cat  has  cushions  on  his  paws  and  sharp  claws. 

'Jlie  cat  catches  rats  and  mice. 

He  tosses  the  mouse  up  and  plays  with  it  before  he  eats  it. 

1  give  my  cat  milk  to  drink. 

The  cat's  tongue  is  rough. 

It  can  lap  the  milk. 

My  tongue  is  not  rough. 

I  could  not  lap  my  milk. 

Count  your  cat's  toes. 

See  how  manv  are  on  the  hind  paws  and  how  many  are  on 

the  front  paws. 
Loiik  at  your  cat's  eyes. 
.See  if  the  little  black  pujiils  in  the  center  of  his  e\es  are  like 

those  in  your  eyes. 
What  color  are  the  cat's  eyes.'' 
What  color  is  your  cat's  fur? 
Are  all  cats  of  the  same  color? 
Oh  no ;  they  are  of  different  colors. 
The  mother  cat  loves  her  little  kittens. 
I  like  to  see  the  kittens  play. 
They  climb  im  the  old  cat's  back. 
I  can  count  three  little  kittens. 
One  is  gray,  and  two  are  yellow  and  brown. 
Cat  and  kittens  can  climl)  trees. 
Can  dogs  climb  trees? 
No :  their  claws  are  not  sharp  enough. 
Cats  like  to  catch  birds,  rats  and  mice. 
I  do  not  like  to  have  them  catch  the  pretty  .birds. 
Thev  do  not  know  anv  better. 


THE    ROBIN    TO    HIS    MATE 

Said  Robin  to  his  pretty  mate, 

"Bring  here  a  little  hay; 
Lay  here  a  stick  and  there  a  straw, 

And  bring  a  little  clay. 

"And  we  will  build  a  little  nest. 

Wherein  you  scjon  shall  lay 
Your  little  eggs,  so  smooth,  so  blue ; 

Come  let  us  work  away. 

"And  you  shall  keep  them  warm. 

And  only  think,  my  dear, 
'Twill  not  be  long  before  we  see 

Four  little  robins  here.  ■ 

"They'll  open  wide  their  yellow  mouths. 

And  we  will  feed  them  all ; 
For  we  shall  love  the  little  dears. 

Oh,  more  than  I  can  tell ! 

"And  while  the  sun  is  shining  warm 

L'p  in  the  summer  sky, 
I'll  sit  and  sing  to  them  and  you, 

Up  in  the  l)ranches  high. 

"And  all  night  long,  my  love  will  sit 

Upon  the  pretty  nest, 
-\nd  keep  the  little  robins  warm 

Beneath  your  downy  breast." 

Mrs.  Carter. 

WHO    LIKES    THE    RAIN? 

The  Duck. 

"I,"  said  the  duck.  "I  call  it  fun. 
For  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on  ; 
They  make  a  cunning  three-toed  track 
In  the  soft  cool  mud.     Quack!  quack!  quack!" 

The   Dandelion. 

"I,"  cried  the  dandelion,  "I! 
Aly  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry," 
And  she  lifted  a  tousled  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 

Tree  Toad. 

"T  hope  'twill  pour!      I  hope  'twill  pour!" 
Purred  the  tree  toad  at  his  gray  back  door, 
"For,  with  a  broad  leaf  for  a  roof, 
I  am  perfectly  weatberjiroof." 

The  Brook. 

.Sang  the  brook,  "1  laugh  at  every  drop. 
And  wish  they  never  need  to  stop 
"Till  a  big,  big  river  I  grew  to  be, 
And  could  find  my  way  out  to  sea." 

Ted. 

"I,"  shouted  Ted,  "for  I  can  run. 
With  mv  high-top  boots  and  my  raincoat  on, 
Through  every  puddle  and  runlet  and  poo! 
That  I  find  on  my  way  to  school." 

Clara  Doty  Bates. 
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CINDERELLA— 2A 

Cinderella  ;  Or  the  Little  Glass  Slipper. 

A  very  long  time  ago  there  lived  a  fair  young  girl  with  her 
father  and  mother  in  a  beautiful  home  in  the  city.  She  was  as 
happy  as  she  was  good  and  she  had  all  the  heart  could  wish. 
But  by  and  by  a  sad  day  came,  and  then  many  bad  days.  Her 
mother  fell  sick  and  died  and  then  some  time  later  her  father 
married  again,  for  he  said  that  his  daughter  must  have  some 
one  to  take  care  of  her. 

After  that  everything  went  wrong.  The  new  mother  was 
very  cross  and  unkind  and  she  had  two  daughters  of  her  own 
who  were  very  cross  and  unkind  as  herself.  They  were  harsh 
and  cruel  to  our  fair  young  girl  and  made  her  do  all  the  hard 
work  about  the  house. 

She  swept  the  floors,  and  scrubbed  the  stairs,  and  washed 
the  dishes,  and  cleaned  the  grates,  while  her  two  sisters  sat 
in  the  parlor  or  lay  asleep  on  their  soft  beds.  They  slept 
in  fine  rooms  where  there  were  only  looking  glasses  in  which 
they  could  see  themselves  from  head  to  foot  but  she  was  sent 
to  lie  on  a  pile  of  straw  in  the  attic  where  there  was  only  one 
chair  and  no  looking  glass  at  all. 

When  her  work  was  done,  they  did  not  allow  her  to  come 
into  the  parlor  but  made  her  sit  in  the  chimney  corner  in  the 
kitchen  among  the  ashes  and  cinders.  This  is  why  they  nick- 
named her  Cinderella  or  the  cinder  maid.  But  for  all  her 
shabby  clothes  she  was  handsome  by  half  than  they  could 
ever  be. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  King's  son  gave  a  ball,  and  he 
invited  all  the  fine,  rich  people  in  the  city  to  come  to  it.  Of 
course,  Cinderella's  sisters  were  to  go ;  and  they  were  very 
proud  and  happy,  for  they  thought  that  perhaps  the  Prince 
would  dance  with  them.  As  for  Cinderella  it  only  meant 
more  work  for  her ;  she  must  help  her  sisters  to  get  their  fine 
dresses  ready,  and  she  must  iron  tlieir  laces  and  ribbons  and 
starch  their  linen  and  put  their  ruffles  in  order.  For  days  and 
days  they  talked  of  nothing  but  clothes. 

"I  am  going  to  wear  my  blue  velvet  dress,  and  trim  it  with 
point  lace,"  said  the  elder. 

"And  I  am  going  to  wear  my  pink  satin  with  diamonds  and 
liearls,"  said  the  younger. 

And  then  they  began  to  quarrel ;  and  they  would  have  fought, 
I  do  believe,  if  Cinderella  had  not  tried  to  make  peace  between 
them. 

In  the  evening,  while  she  was  helping  them  with  their  hair, 
the  elder  said: 

"Cinderella,  don't  you  wish  you  were  going  to  the  ball 
tonight?"  "Ah,  you  are  only  laughing  at  me,"  she  said.  "It 
is  not  for  me  to  go  to  so  fine  a  place  as  that."  "You  are  right," 
said  her  sister.  "Folks  would  think  it  ver\'  funny  to  see  sucli 
a  creature  as  you  at  a  ball.  The  best  place  for  you  is  among 
the  ashes." 

The  sisters  had  laced  themselves  very  tightly  for  they 
wanted  to  look  thin  and  slender ;  and  they  had  eaten  scarcely 
anything  for  two  days.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  were 
more  ill-tempered  that  night  than  they  had  been  before ;  and 
they  scolded  and  fretted  and  frowned  until  there  was  no  getting 
along  with  them  at  all.    But  Cinderella  was  as  sweet  and  kind 


as  ever  and  seemed  to  take  all  the  jnore  pains  Ntp,m^ke  ■them, 
look  handsome. 

;  At  last  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door;  they  hurried  out,  and 
climbed  into  it;  and  then  they  were  whirled  away  to  tlje  ball. 

As  for  Cinderella,  she  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  fire  and  cried. 

All  at  once  a  fairy  stood  before  her  and  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter. 

"I  wish  I  could — I  wish  I  could — "  and  that  was  all  that 
Cinderella  could  say  for  weeping  and  sobbing. 

"I  know,"  said  the  fairy.  "You  want  to  go  to  the  ball, 
don't  you?" 

"Y-yes,"  cried  Cinderella ;  and  then  she  sobbed  harder  than 
ever. 

"Well,"'  said  the  fairy,  "I  know  you  are  a  good  girl  and  I 
think  we  can  manage  it."  Then  she  said,  "run  into  the  garden 
and  fetch  me  a  pumpkin." 

Cinderella  did  not  stop  to  ask  why,  but  ran  out  and  soon 
brought  in  the  finest  pumpkin  that  she  could  find.  The  fairy 
scooped  out  the  inside  of  it,  and  then  struck  it  with  her  wand. 

What  a  strange  thing  happened  then!  Before  you  could 
snap  your  fingers,  the  pumpkin  was  changed  into  a  fine  coach, 
gilded  all  over  and  lined  with  red  satin. 

"Now  fetch  me  the  mouse  trap  from  the  pantry,"  said 
the  fairy. 

Cinderella  did  so;  there  were  six  fat  mice  in  it.  The  fairy 
lifted  the  trap  door,  and  as  the  mice  came  out  one  by  one  she 
touched  them  with  her  wand.  You  would  have  laughed  to 
see  how  quickly  they  were  changed  into  fine  black  horses. 

"But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  coachman,  my  Cinderella?" 
said  the  fairy. 

"Maybe  there  is  a  rat  in  the  rat  trap,"  said  Cinderella.  "We 
might  make  a  coachman  of  him." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  fairy;  "go  and  see!" 
Cinderella  soon  brought  the  rat  trap,  and  in  it  there  were 
three  big  rats.     The  fairy  chose  the  finest  one  among  them 
and  touched  him  with  her  wand ;  and  quick  as  a  flash,  he  be- 
came the  fattest,  jolliest  coachman  that  you  ever  saw. 

"Now,  go  into  the  garden,"  said  the  fairy,  "and  you  will 
find  six  gray  lizards  behind  the  watering  pot.  Bring  them  to 
me." 

She  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  fairy  touched  them  with 
her  wand  and  turned  them  out  to  six  foot  men,  who  stood 
waiting  behind  the  coach  as  if  they  had  been  footmen  all  their 
lives. 

"Now  then,  my  Cinderella,'"  said  the  fairy,  "now  you  can 
go  to  the  ball." 

"What!  In  these  clothes?"  said  Cinderella;  and  she  looked 
down  at  her  frock  and  began  to  sob  again. 

The  fairy  laughed  and  touched  her  with  her  wand.  You 
should  have  seen  what  happened  then.  Her  clothes  were 
turned  into  the  finest  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  all  beset  with 
rich  jewels,  and  on  her  feet  were  glass  slippers,  the  prettiest 
that  ever  were  seen. 

"Now,  my  Cinderella,"  said  the  fairy,  "you  must  be  off  at 
once.  But  remember  that  if  you  stay  a  moment  after  midnight 
your  carriage  will  be  a  pumpkin  again  and  your  coachman  a 
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rat  and  your  horses  mice,  and  your  footmen  lizards  and  your- 
self a  ragged  little  cinder  maid." 

Then  Cinderella  stepped  into  her  coach,  the  coachman 
cracked  his  whip  and  away  she  was  whirled  to  the  ball. 

Somebody  had  told  tlie  King's  son  that  a  beautiful  Princess 
whom  nobody  knew  was  coming;  and  so  when  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  palace  door,  there  he  was  ready  to  help  her 
out.  He  led  her  into  the  hall,  and  all  the  fine  people  who 
were  there  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  Nobody  could  help 
looking  at  her.  "Ha!  how  handsome  she  is!  Ha,  how  hand- 
some she  is!"  said  one  to  another. 

The  King  himself,  old  as  he  was,  whispered  to  the  Queen 
that  he  had  never  seen  so  fair  a  maiden;  and  all  the  ladies 
were  busy  looking  at  her  clothes  and  planning  how  they  would 
make  theirs  after  the  same  pattern.  The  music  struck  up 
and  the  King's  son  led  her  out  to  dance  with  him;  and  she 
danced  with  so  much  modesty  and  grace  that  everybody 
thought  her  more  lovely  than  before. 

By  and  by  a  fine  supper  was  served,  but  the  young  Prince 
could  not  eat  a  mouthful,  he  was  too  busy  thinking  of  her. 

Cinderella  went  and  sat  down  by  her  sisters,  and  was  very 
civil  and  kind  to  them,  and  this  made  them  proud  and  glad, 
for  they  did  not  know  her  and  they  thought  it  a  grand  thing 
to  be  noticed  by  so  fine  a  lady. 

Wliile  she  was  talking  to  them  she  heard  the  clock  strike  a 
quarter  to  twelve  and  she  remembered  what  the  fairy  had  told 
her  about  staying  till  midnight.  So  she  made  haste  to  bid  the 
King  and  Queen  good  night  and  then  getting  into  her  coach 
she  was  driven  home. 

She  met  the  fairy  at  the  door  and  thanked  her  that  she  might 
go  the  next  night  to  the  Queen's  ball,  to  which  the  Prince  had 
invited  her. 

A  few  minutes  later  her  two  sisters  came  home  and  found 
Cinderella  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner,  rubbing  her  eyes  and 
seeming  to  be  very  sleepy. 

"Ah,  how  long  you  have  stayed,"  she  said. 
"Well,  if  you  had  been  there  you  would  have  stayed  as 
long,"  said  one  of  the  sisters.    "The  prettiest  Princess  that  you 
ever  saw  was  there,  and  she  talked  with  us  and  gave  us  bon- 
bons." 

"Who  was  she?"  asked  Cinderella. 

"That's  just  what  everybody  would  like  to  know,"  said  the 
elder  whose  name  was  Charlotte. 

"Yes,  the  King's  son  would  give  the  world  to  know  who 
she  is,"  said  the  younger  whose  name  was  Caroline.    . 

"I  wish  I  could  see  her,"  said  Cinderella.  "Oh  dear.  Miss 
Charlotte,  won't  you  let  me  go  to-morrow  ?  And  Miss  Caroline, 
won't  you  lend  me  your  yellow  dress  to  wear?" 

"What !  lend  my  yellow  dress  to  a  cinder  maid  ?"  cried  Caro^ 
line.  "I'm  not  so  foolish  as  that."  And  the  two  sisters  went 
proudly  to  their  rooms. 

The  next  night  came,  and  the  two  sisters  were  at  the  ball 
and  so  was  Cinderella  and  everybody  thought  her  more  beauti- 
ful than  before. 

"Now,  remember  twelve  o'clock,"  were  the  fairy's  last  words 
when  she  started. 

The  young  Prince  was  very  kind  to  her,  and.  time  flew  fast. 


The  dancing  was  delightful  and  the  supper  was  fine,  and 
nobody  thought  of  being  tired.  But,  before  she  had  stayed  half 
as  long  as  she  wished,  Cinderella  heard  the  clock  begin  to  strike 
twelve.  She  rose  up  and  ran  from  the  room  like  a  wild  deer. 
The  Prince  followed  her  but  when  he  reached  the  street  he 
saw  nobody  there  but  a  ragged  little  cinder  girl  whom  he 
would  not  have  touched  for  the  world. 

Cinderella  reached  home  tired,  frightened  and  cold  without 
carriage,  coachman  or  footman,  nothing  was  left  of  all  her 
finery  but  one  of  her  little  glass  slippers;  the  other  she  had 
dropped  in  the  King's  hall  as  she  was  running  away. 

When  the  two  sisters  came  home  Cinderella  asked  them  if 
they  had  a  good  time  at  the  ball  and  if  the  Princess  was  there. 

"Yes,"  they  told  her;  "but  when  it  struck  twelve  she  ran 
away  without  bidding  anybody  good  night  and  she  dropped 
one  of  her  glass  slippers  in  the  hall— the  prettiest  slipper  that 
anybody  ever  saw. 

"The  King's  son  picked  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  as 
though  it  was  the  rarest  treasure  in  the  world.  But  nobody 
could  find  out  which  way  the  Princess  went." 

Cinderella  climbed  up  the  stairs  to  her  wretched  bed  in  the 
attic  and  the  next  day  she  was  at  work  sweeping  and  scrubbing 
as  hard  as  ever. 

And  now  what  do  you  think  happened  next?  The  King's 
son  sent  men  with  trumpets  all  through  the  land  to  invite  every 
young  lady  to  try  the  little  glass  slipper  and  he  declared  that 
he  would  marry  the  one  whose  foot  the  slipper  would  just  fit. 

Of  course  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  young  ladies  tried  it; 
and  to  hear  their  sighs  when  they  had  to  give  it  up.  Cinderella 
was  very  much  amused  for  she  knew  all  the  time  that  it  was 
her  slipper. 

"Let  me  see  if  it  fits  me,"  she  said  at  last. 
"What,  you?  Bah!"  cried  Charlotte  laughing. 
"Go  into  the  kitchen  and  clean  the  grates,"  said  CaroHne; 
and  both  of  them  tried  to  keep  her  from  touching  the  slipper. 

But  the  man  who  had  been  sent  with  the  slipper  said  that 
he  had  orders  to  let  every  maiden  in  the  land  make  the  trial. 
So  Cinderella  sat  down  on  a  three-legged  stool,  and  he  put 
the  slipper  on  her  foot  and  it  fitted  her  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  wax. 

And  then  she  drew  from  her  pocket  the  other  slipper  and 
put  it  on  her  other  foot. 

At  the  same  moment  in  came  the  fairy  with  her  wand  and 
she  touched  Cinderella  and  she  was  no  longer  a  cinder  maid 
but  a  beautiful  young  lady  clad  in  silk  and  satin.  And  now 
the  two  sisters  found  that  she  was  the  pretty  Princess  whom 
they  had  seen  at  the  ball ;  and  they  threw  themselves  at  her 
feet  to  ask  pardon  for  the  unkind  way  in  which  they  had  treated 
her.  She  lifted  them  up  kindly  and  said  that  she  forgave 
them  and  wished  them  always  to  love  her. 

Some  time  afterward  the  young  Prince  and  Cinderella  were 
married  and  they  lived  together  happily  for  many,  many  years. 
As  for  the  two  sisters,  Cinderella  gave  them  rooms  in  the 
palace  and  they  left  off  their  cross,  ugly  ways  and  by  and  by 
became  the  wives  of  two  rich  dukes  who  were  the  friends  of 
the  Prince. 
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SNOW-WHITE    AND    ROSE-RED— 2B 

A  poor  widow  once  lived  in  a  little  cottage  with  a  garden 
in  front  of  it,  in  which  grew  two  rose  trees,  one  bearing  white 
roses  and  the  other  red.  She  had  two  children,  who  were 
just  like  the  two  rose  trees;  one  was  called  Snow-white  and 
the  other  Rose-red,  and  they  were  the  sweetest  and  best  chil- 
dren in  the  world,  always  diligent  and  alwayys  cheerful,  but 
Snow-white  was  quieter  and  more  gentle  than  Rose-red.  Rose- 
red  loved  to  run  about  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  to  pick 
flowers  and  catch  butterflies ;  but  Snow-white  sat  at  home  with 
her  mother  and  helped  her  in  the  household,  or  read  aloud  to 
her  when  there  was  no  work  to  do.  The  two  children  loved 
each  other  so  dearly  that  they  always  walked  about  hand-in- 
hand  whenever  they  went  together  and  when  Snow-white  said : 
"We  will  never  desert  each  other,"  Rose-red  answered :  "No, 
not  as  long  as  we  live,"  and  the  mother  added :  "Whatever 
one  gets  she  shall  share  with  the  other."  They  often  roamed 
about  in  the  woods  gathering  berries  and  no  beast  ofifered 
to  hurt  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  came  up  to  them  in  the  most 
confiding  manner;  the  little  hare  would  eat  a  cabbage  leaf 
from  their  hands,  the  deer  grazed  beside  them,  the  stag  would 
bound  past  them  merrily,  and  the  birds  remained  on  the 
branches  and  sang  to  them  with  all  their  might.  No  evil  ever 
befell  them  ;  if  they  tarried  late  in  the  wood  and  night  over- 
took them,  they  lay  down  together  on  the  moss  and  slept  till 
morning,  and  their  mother  knew  they  were  quite  safe,  and 
never  felt  anxious  about  them.  Once,  when  they  had  slept  the 
night  in  the  wood  and  had  been  wakened  by  the  morning  sun, 
they  perceived  a  beautiful  child  in  a  shining  white  robe  sitting 
close  to  their  resting-place.  The  figure  got  up,  looked  at  them 
kindly,  but  said  nothing,  and  vanished  into  the  wood.  And 
when  they  looked  around  them  they  became  aware  that  they 
had  slept  quite  close  to  a  precipice,  over  which  they  would 
certainly  have  fallen  had  they  gone  on  a  few  steps  further 
in  the  darkness.  And  when  they  told  their  mother  of  their 
adventure,  she  said  what  they  had  seen  must  have  been  the 
angel  that  guards  good  children. 

Sijow-white  and  Rose-red  kept  their  mother's  cottage  so 
beautifully  clean  and  neat  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  go  into 
it.  In  summer  Rose-red  looked  after  the  house,  and  every 
morning  before  her  mother  awoke  she  placed  a  bunch  of 
flowers  before  the  bed,  from  each  tree  a  rose.  In  winter 
Snow-white  lit  the  fire  and  put  on  tlie  kettle,  which  was  made 
of  brass,  but  so  beautifully  polished  that  it  shone  like  gold. 
In  the  evening  when  the  snowflakes  fell  their  mother  said : 
"Snow-white,  go  and  close  the  shutters",  and  they  drew  around 
the  fire,  while  the  mother  put  on  her  spectacles  and  read 
aloud  from  a  big  book,  and  the  two  girls  listened  and  sat  and 
.span.  Beside  them  on  the  ground  lay  a  little  lamb,  and  behind 
tliem  perched  a  little  white  dove  with  its  head  tucked  under 
its  wing. 

One  evening  as  thev  sat  thus  cosilv  together  someone  knocked 


at  the  door  as  though  he  desired  admittance.  The  mother 
said :  "Rose-red,  open  the  door  quickly ;  it  must  be  some  traveler 
seeking  shelter."  Rose-red  hastened  to  unbar  the  door,  and 
thought  she  saw  a  poor  man  standing  in  the  darkness  out- 
side; but  it  was  no  such  thing,  only  a  bear  who  poked  his  thick, 
black  head  through  the  door.  Rose-red  screamed  aloud  and 
sprang  back  in  terror,  the  lamb  began  to  bleat,  the  dove 
flapped  its  wings,  and  Snow-white  ran  and  hid  behind  her 
mother's  bed.  But  the  bear  began  to  speak,  and  said :  "Don't 
be  afraid;  I  won't  hurt  you.  I  am  half  frozen,  and  only  wish 
to  warm  myself  a  little."  "My  poor  bear,"  said  the  mother, 
"lie  down  by  the  fire,  only  take  care  you  don't  burn  your  fur." 
Then  she  called  out:  "Snow-white  and  Rose-red,  come  out; 
the  bear  will  do  you  no  harm ;  he  is  a  good,  honest  creature." 
So  they  both  came  out  of  their  hiding  places,  and  gradually 
the  lamb  and  the-  dove  drew  near,  too,  and  they  all  forgot 
their  fear.  The  bear  asked  the  children  to  beat  the  snow  a  little 
out  of  his  fur,  and  they  fetched  a  brush  and  scrubbed  him  till 
he  was  dry.  Then  the  beast  stretched  himself  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  growled  quite  happily  and  comfortably.  The  children 
soon  grew  quite  at  their  ease  with  him,  and  led  their  helpless 
guest  a  fearful  life.  They  tugged  his  fur  with  their  hands,  put 
their  small  feet  on  his  back,  and  rolled  him  about  here  and 
there,  or  took  a  hazel  wand  and  beat  him  with  it ;  and  if  he 
growled  they  only  laughed.  The  bear  submitted  to  everything 
with  the  best  possible  good  nature,  only  when  they  went  too 
far  he  cried:  "Oh!  children,  spare  my  life! 

Snow-white  and  Rose-red, 
Don't   beat  your   lover   dead." 

When  it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night,  and  the  others  went 
to  bed,  the  mother  said  to  the  bear :  "You  can  lie  there  on  the 
hearth,  in  heaven's  name;  it  will  be  shelter  for  you  from  the 
cold  and  wet."  As  soon  as  day  dawned  the  children  let  him  out, 
and  he  trotted  over  the  snow  into  the  wood.  From  this  time 
on  the  bear  came  every  evening  at  the  same  hour,  and  lay  down 
by  the  hearth  and  let  the  children  play  what  pranks  they  liked 
with  him ;  and  they  got  so  accustomed  to  him  that  the  door  was 
never  shut  till  their  black  friend  had  made  his  appearance. 

When  spring  came,  and  all  outside  was  green,  the  bear  said 
one  morning  to  Snow-white :  "Now  I  must  go  away,  and  not 
return  again  the  whole  summer."  "Where  are  you  going  to, 
dear  bear?"  asked  Snow-white.  "I  must  go  the  wood  and 
protect  my  treasure- from  the  wicked  dwarfs.  In  winter,  when 
the  earth  is  frozen  hard,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  under- 
ground, for  they  can't  work  their  way  through ;  but  now, 
when  the  sun  has  thawed  and  warmed  the  ground,  they  break 
thr(<ugh  and  come  up  above  to  spy  the  land  and  steal  what  they 
can ;  what  once  falls  into  their  hands  and  into  their  caves  is 
not  easily  brought  back  to  light."  Snow-white  was  quite  sad 
over  their  friend's  departure,  and  when  she  unbarred  the  door 
for  him.  the  bear,  stepping  out,  caught  a  piece  of  his  fur  in 
the  door-knocker,  and  Snow-white  thought  she  caught  sight  of 
glittering  gold  beneath  it,  but  she  couldn't  be  certain  of  it; 
and  the  bear  ran  hastily  away,  and  soon  disappeared  behind 
the  trees. 
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A  short  time  after  this  the  mother  sent  the  children  into 
the  wood  to  collect  fag'ots.  They  came  in  their  wandermgs 
uiwn  a  big  tree  which  lay  felled  on  the  ground,  and  on  the 
trunk  among  the  long  grass  they  noticed  something  jumping 
up  and  down,  but  what  it  was  they  couldn't  distinguish.  When 
they  approached  nearer  they  perceived  a  dwarf  with  a  wizened 
face  and  a  beard  a  yard  long.  The  end  of  the  beard  was 
jammed  into  a  cleft  of  the  tree,  and  the  little  man  sprang  about 
like  a  dog  on  a  chain,  and  didn't  seem  to  know  what  he  was 
to  do.  He  glared  at  the  girls  with  his  fiery  red  eyes,  and 
screamed  out:  "What  are  you  standing  there  for?  Can't  you 
come  and  help  me?"  "What  were  you  doing,  little  man.''" 
asked  Rose-red.  "You  stupid,  inquisitive  goose!"  replied  the 
dwarf,  T  wanted  to  split  the  tree,  in  order  to  get  little  chips 
of  wood  for  our  kitchen  fire;  those  thick  logs  that  serve  to 
make  fires  for  coarse,  greedy  people  like  yourselves  quite  burn 
up  all  the  little  wood  we  need.  I  had  successfully  driven  in  the 
wedge,  and  all  was  going  well,  but  the  cursed  wood  was  so 
slippery  that  it  suddenly  sprang  out,  and  the  tree  closed  up 
so  rapidly  that  I  had  no  time  to  take  my  beautiful  white  beard 
out,  so  here  I  am,  stuck  fast,  and  I  can't  get  away ;  and  you 
silly,  smooth-faced,  milk-and-water  girls  just  stand  and  laugh! 
Ugh!  what  wretches  you  are!" 

The  children  did  all  in  their  power,  but  they  couldn't  get 
the  beard  out ;  it  was  edged  in  far  too  firmly.  "I  will  run 
and  fetch  somebody,"  said  Rose-red.  "Crazy  blockheads !" 
snapped  the  dwarf,  "what's  the  good  of  calling  anyone  else? 
you've  already  two  too  many  for  me.  Does  nothing  better 
occur  to  you  than  that?''  "Don't  be  so  impatient,"  said  Snow- 
white,  "I'll  see  you  get  help",  and  taking  her  scissors  out  of 
her  pocket  she  cut  the  end  off  his  beard.  .\s  soon  as  the  dwarf 
felt  himself  free  he  seized  a  bag  full  of  gold  which  was  hidden 
among  the  roots  of  the  tree,  lifted  it  up,  and  muttered  aloud: 
"Curse  these  rude  wretches,  cutting  off  a  piece  of  my  splendid 
heard!"  With  these  words  he  swung  the  l)ag  over  his  back, 
and  disappeared  without  as  much  as  looking  at  the  children 
again. 

Shortly  after  this  Snow-white  and  Rose-red  went  out  to  get 
a  dish  of  fish.  As  they  approached  the  stream  they  saw  some- 
thing which  looked  like  an  enormous  grasshopper,  springing 
towards  the  water  as  if  it  were  going  to  jump  in.  They  ran 
forward  and  recognized  their  old  friend,  the  dwarf.  "Where 
are  you  going  to?"  asked  Rose-red,  "you're  surely  not  going 
to  jump  into  the  water?"  "I'm  not  such  a  fool,"  screamed  the 
dwarf.  "Don't  you  see  that  cursed  fish  is  trj'ing  to  drag  me 
in?"  The  little  man  had  been  sitting  on  the  bank  fishing,  when 
unfortunately  the  wind  had  entangled  his  beard  in  the  line ; 
and  when  immediately  afterwards  a  big  fish  bit,  the  feeble 
little  creature  had  no  strength  to  pull  it  out ;  the  fish  had  the 
ujjper  fin,  and  dragged  the  dwarf  towards  him.  He  clung  on 
with  all  his  might  to  every  rush  and  blade  of  grass,  but  it 
didn't  help  him  much :  he  had  to  follow  every  movement  of 
the  fish,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  drawn  into  the  water. 
The  girls  came  up  just  at  the  right  moment,  held  him  firm, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  disentangle  his  beard  from  the  line : 
but  in  vain,  beard  and  line  were  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  produce  the  scissors  and  cut  the  beard,  by 
which  a  small  part  of  it  was  sacrificed. 

When  the  dwarf  perceived  what  they  were  about,  he  yelled 
to  them :  "Do  you  call  that  manners,  you  toad.stools  1  to  dis- 


figure a  fellow's  face?  It  wasn't  enough  that  you  shortened 
my  beard  before,  but  you  must  now  needs  cut  off  the  best  bit 
of  it.  I  can't  appear  like  this  before  my  people.  I  wish  you'd 
been  at  Jericho  first."  Then  he  fetched  a  sack  of  pearls  that 
lay  among  the  rushes,  and  without  saying  another  word  he 
dragged  it  away  and  disappeared  behind  a  stone. 

It  happened  that  soon  after  this  the  mother  sent  the  two 
girls  to  the  town  to  buy  needles,  thread,  laces,  and  ribbons. 
Their  road  led  over  the  heath  where  huge  boulders  of  rock  lay 
scattered  here  and  there.  \\'hile  trudging  along  they  saw  a 
big  bird  hovering  in  the  air,  circling  slowly  above  them,  but 
always  descending  lower  till  at  last  it  settled  on  a  rock  not 
far  from  them.  Immediately  afterwards  they  heard  a  sharp, 
piercing  cry.  They  ran  forward,  and  saw  with  horror  that 
the  eagle  had  pounced  on  their  old  friend,  the  dwarf,  and  was 
about  to  carry  him  off.  The  tender-hearted  children  seized  a 
hold  of  the  little  man,  and  struggled  so  long  with  the  bird  that 
at  last  he  let  go  his  prey.  When  the  dwarf  had  recovered 
fn.mi  the  first  shock,  he  screamed  in  his  screeching  voice: 
"Couldn't  you  have  treated  me  more  carefully?  You  have 
torn  my  thin  little  coat  all  to  shreds,  useless,  awkward  hussies 
that  you  are  I"  Then  he  took  a  bag  of  precious  stones  and 
vanished  under  the  rocks  into  his  cave.  The  girls  were  accus- 
tomed to  his  ingratitude,  and  went  on  their  way  and  did  their 
business  in  town.  On  their  way  home,  as  they  were  again 
l>assing  the  heath,  they  surprised  the  dwarf  pouring  out  his 
precious  stones  on  an  open  space,  for  he  had  thought  no  one 
would  pass  by  at  so  late  an  hour.  The  evening  sun  shone 
on  the  glittering  stones,  and  they  glanced  and  gleamed  so 
beautifully  that  the  children  stood  still  and  gazed  on  them. 
"What  are  you  standing  there  gaping  for?"  screamed  the 
dwarf,  and  his  ashen-grey  face  became  scarlet  with  rage.  He 
was  about  to  go  off  with  these  angry  words  when  a  sudden 
growl  was  heard,  and  a  black  bear  trotted  out  of  the  wood. 
The  dwarf  jumped  up  in  a  great  fright,  but  he  hadn't  time  to 
reach  his  place  of  retreat,  for  the  bear  was  already  close  to 
him.  Then  he  cried  in  terror:  "Dear  Mr.  Bear,  spare  me; 
I'll  give  you  all  my  treasure.  Look  at  those  beautiful  precious 
stones  lying  there.  Spare  my  life !  what  pleasure  would  you 
get  from  a  poor,  feeble  little  fellow  like  me?  You  won't  feel 
me  between  your  teeth.  There,  lay  hold  of  these  two  wicked 
girls,  they  will  be  a  tender  morsel  for  you,  as  fat  as  young 
quails;  eat  them  up,  for  heaven's  sake."  But  the  bear,  paying 
no  attention  to  his  words,  gave  the  evil  little  creature  one  blow 
with  his  paw,  and  he  never  moved  again. 

The  girls  had  run  away,  Init  the  bear  called  after  them: 
"Snow-white  and  Rose-red,  don't  be  afraid;  wait,  and  I'll  come 
with  vou."  Then  they  recognized  his  voice  and  stood  still, 
and  when  the  bear  was  quite  close  to  them  his  skin  suddenly 
fell  off,  and  a  beautiful  man  stood  beside  them,  all  dressed 
in  gold.  "I  am  a  king's  son,"  he  said,  "and  have  been  doomed 
by  that  unholy  little  dwarf,  who  had  stolen  my  treasure,  to 
roam  about  the  woods  as  a  wild  bear  till  his  death  should  set 
me  free.     Now  he  has  got  his  well-merited  punishment." 

Snow-white  married  him,  and  Rose-red  his  brother,  and 
they  divided  the  great  treasure  the  dwarf  had  collected  in  his 
cave  between  them.  The  old  mother  lived  for  many  years 
peacefully  with  her  children ;  and  she  carried  the  two  rose  trees 
with  her,  and  they  stood  in  front  of  her  window,  and  every 
vear  thev  bore  the  finest  red  and  white  roses. 
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BLUE  BEARD— 3A-3B 

There  was  a  man  whu  liad  tine  house,  both  in  town  and  coun 
try,  a  deal  of  silver  and  gold  plate,  embroidered  furniture,  and 
coaches  gilded  all  over  with  gold.     But  this  man  was  so  un- 
lucky as  to  have  a  blue  beard,  which  made  him  so  frightfully 
ugly  that  all  the  women  and  girls  ran  away  from  him. 

One  of  his  neighbors,  a  lady  of  quality,  had  two  daughters 
who  were  perfect  beauties.  He  desired  of  her  one  of  them  in 
marriage,  leaving  her  to  decide  which  of  the  two  she  would 
bestow  on  him.  They  would  neither  of  theni  have  him,  and 
sent  him  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  another,  not  being- 
able  to  bear  the  thought  of  marrying  a  man  who  had  a  blue 
beard,  and  what  besides  gave  them  disgust  and  aversion  was 
liis  having  already  been  married  to  several  wives,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  what  became  of  them. 

Blue  Beard,  to  engage  their  affection,  took  them,  with  the 
lady  their  mother  and  three  or  four  ladies  of  their  acquaintance, 
with  other  young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  to  one  of  his 
country  seats,  where  they  stayed  a  whole  week. 

There  was  nothing  then  to  be  seen  but  parties  of  pleasure, 
hunting,  fishing,  dancing,  mirth,  and  feasting.  Xobody  went  to 
bed,  but  all  passed  the  night  in  rallying  and  joking  with  each 
other.  In  short,  everything  succeeded  so  well  that  the  young- 
est daughter  began  to  think  the  master  of  the  house  not  to  have 
a  beard  so  very  blue,  and  that  he  was  a  mighty  civil  gentleman. 

As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  the  marriage  was  concluded. 
About  a  month  afterwards,  Blue  Beard  told  his  wife  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  country  journey  for  six  weeks  at  least,  about 
affairs  of  very  great  consequence,  desiring  her  to  divert  herself 
in  his  absence,  to  send  for  her  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
carry  them  into  the  country,  if  she  pleased,  and  to  make  good 
cheer  wherever  she  was. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "are  the  keys  of  the  two  great  wardrobes 
wherein  I  have  my  best  furniture :  these  are  of  my  silver  and 
gold  plate,  which  is  not  every  day  in  use  ;  these  open  my  strong 
boxes  which  hold  mv  money,  both  gold  and  silver ;  these  my 
caskets  of  jewels:  and  this  is  the  master-key  to  all  my  apart- 
ments. But  for  this  little  one  here,  it  is  the  key  of  the  closet  at 
the  end  of  the  great  gallery  on  the  ground  floor.  Open  them 
all :  go  into  all  and  every  one  of  them,  except  that  little  closet, 
which  I  forbid  you,  and  forbid  it  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  }ou 
happen  to  open  it,  there's  nothing  but  what  you  may  expect 
from  mv  just  anger  and  resentment." 

She  promised  to  observe,  very  exactly,  whatever  he  had 
ordered  :  when  he,  after  having  embraced  her,  got  into  his  coach 
and  proceeded  on  his  journe\ . 

Her  neighbors  and  good  friends  did  not  stay  to  be  sent  for 
bv  the  new  married  ladv.  so  great  was  their  impatience  to  see  all 
the  rich  furniture  of  her  home,  not  daring  to  come  while  her 
husband  was  there,  because  of  his  blue  beard,  which  frightened 
them.  They  ran  through  all  the  rooms,  closets  and  wardrobes, 
which  were  all  so  fine  and  rich  that  they  seemed  to  surpass  one 
another. 

After  that  they  went  up  into  the  two  great  rooms,  where 
were  the  best  and  richest  furniture:  they  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  tapestr\-,  beds,  couches, 
cabinets,  stands,  tables,  and  looking-glasses,  in  which  you  might 
see  yourself  from  head  to  foot :  some  of  them  were  framed  with 
glass,  others  with  silver,  plain  and  gilded,  the  finest  and  most 
magnificent  ever  were  seen. 


They  ceased  not  to  extol  and  envy  the  happiness  of  their 
friend,  who  in  the  meantime  in  no  way  diverted  herself  in  look- 
ing upon  all  these  rich  things,  because  of  the  impatience  she  had 
to  go  and  open  the  closet  on  the  ground  floor.  She  was  so  much 
pressed  by  her  curiosity  that,  without  considering  that  it  was 
very  uncivil  to  leave  her  company,  she  went  down  a  little  back 
staircase,  and  with  such  e.Kcessive  haste  that  she  had  twice  or 
thrice  like  to  have  broken  her  neck. 

Being  come  to  the  closet-door,  she  made  a  stop  for  some  time, 
thinking  upon  her  husband's  orders,  and  considering  that  it  was 
ver}-  tmwise  and  what  unhappiness  might  attend  herself  if  she 
was  disobedient ;  but  the  temptation  was  so  strong  she  could  not 
overcome  it.  She  then  took  the  little  key  and  opened  it,  trem- 
bling, but  could  not  at  first  see  anything  plainly,  because  the 
windows  were  shut.  After  some  moments  she  began  to  perceive 
that  the  floor  was  all  covered  over  with  clotted  blood,  on  which 
lay  the  bodies  of  several  dead  women,  ranged  against  the  walls. 
(These  were  all  the  wives  whom  Blue  Beard  had  married  and 
murdered,  one  after  another.)  She  thought  she  should  have 
died  for  fear,  and  the  key,  which  she  pulled  out  of  the  lock, 
fell  out  of  her  hand. 

After  having  somewhat  recovered  her  surprise,  she  took  up 
the  key,  locked  the  door,  and  went  upstairs  intO'  her  chamber 
to  recover  herself:  but  she  could  not,  so  much  was  she  fright- 
ened. Having  observed  that  the  key  of  the  closet  was  stained 
with  blood,  she  tried  tw^o  or  three  times  to  wipe  it  off,  but  the 
blood  would  not  come  out :  in  vain  did  she  wash  it,  and  even 
rubbed  it  with  soap  and  sand,  the  blood  still  remained,  for  the 
key  was  magical  and  she  could  never  make  it  quite  clean; 
when  the  blood  was  gone  oft  from  one  side,  it  came  again  on  the 
other. 

Ijlue  Beard  returned  from  his  journey  the  same  evening, 
and  said  he  had  received  letters  upon  the  road,  informing  him 
that  the  affair  he  went  about  was  ended  to  his  advantage.  His 
wife  did  all  she  could  to  convince  him  she  was  extremely  glad  of 
his  speedy  return. 

Xe.xt  morning,  he  asked  her  for  the  keys,  which  she  gave 
liim.  but  with  such  a  trembling  hand  that  he  easily  guessed  what 
had  happenetl. 

"What!"  said  he.  "i<  not  the  key  of  my  closet  among  the 
rest?" 

'T  must  certainly,"  said  she,  "have  left  it  above  upon  the 
table." 

"Fail  not,"  said  Blue  Beard,  "to  bring  it  to  me  presently." 

After  several  goings  backwards  and  forwards  she  was  forced 
to  bring  him  the  key.  Blue  ISeard,  having  very  attentively  con- 
sidered it,  said  to  his  wife. 

"How  comes  this  blood  uixm  the  key?"' 

"I  do  not  know,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  paler  than  death. 

"\'ou  do  not  know!"  replied  Blue  IJeard.  "I  very  well 
know.  You  were  reserved  to  go  info  the  closet,  were  you  not, 
rnightv  well,  madam:  you  shall  go  in,  and  take  your  place 
among  the  ladies  you  saw  there." 

I'pon  this  she  threw  herself  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  begged 
his  pardon  with  all  the  signs  of  a  true  repentance,  vowing  that 
she  would  never  more  be  disobedient.  She  would  have  melted 
a  rock,  so  beautiful  and  sorrowful  was  she:  but  Blue  Beard  had 
a  heart  harder  than  any  rock ! 

"You  must  die,  madam."  said  he,  "and  that  presently."  "Since 
I  must  die,"  answered  she  (looking  upon  him  with  her  eyes  aJl 
bathed  in  tears),  "give  me  some  little  time  to  say  my  prayers." 
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"I  give  you,"  replied  Blue  Beard,  "half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  not  one  moment  more.'' 

When  she  was  alone  she  called  out  to  her  sister,  and  said  to 
her : 

"Sister  Anne"  (for  that  was  her  name),  "go  up,  I  beg  you, 
upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  look  if  my  brothers  are  not 
coming;  they  promised  me  that  they  would  come  to-day,  and  if 
you  see  them,  give  them  a  sign  to  make  haste." 

Her  sister  Anne  went  up  upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the 
poor  afflicted  wife  cried  out  from  time  to  time : 

"Anne,  sister  Anne,  do  you  see  anyone  coming?" 

And   sister    Anne   said: 

"I  see  nothing  but  the  sun,  which  makes  a  dust,  and  the  grass, 
which  looks  green." 

In  the  meantime  Blue  Beard,  holding  a  great  sabre  in  his 
hand,  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl  to  his  wife : 

"Come  down  instantly,  or  I  shall  come  up  to  you." 

"One  moment  longer,  if  you  please,"  said  his  wife ;  and  then 
she  cried  out  very  softly,  "Anne,  sister  Anne,  dost  thou  see  any- 
body coming?" 

And  sister  Anne  answered  : 

"I  see  nothing  but  the  sun,  which  makes  a  dust,  and  the  grass, 
which  is  green." 

"Come  down  quickly,"  cried  Blue  Beard,  "or  I  will  come  up 
to  you." 

"I  am  cf)ming,"  answered  his  wife ;  and  then  she  cried,  "Anne, 
sister  Anne,  dost  thou  not  see  anyone  coming?" 

"I  see,"  replied  sister  Anne,  "a  great  dust,  which  comes  on 
this  side  here." 

"Are  they  my  brothers?" 

"Alas !  no,  my  dear  sister,  I  see  a  flock  of  sheep." 

"Will  you  not  come  down  ?"  cried  Blue  Beard. 

"One  moment  longer,"  said  his  wife,  and  then  she  cried  out : 

"Anne,  sister  Anne,  dost  thou  see  nobody  coming?" 

"I  see,"  said  she,  "two  horsemen,  but  they  are  yet  a  great  way 
ofl'." 

"God  be  praised,"  replied  the  poor  wife  joyfully ;  "they  are 
my  brothers ;  I  will  make  them  a  sign,  as  well  as  I  can,  for 
them  to  make  haste." 

Then  Blue  Beard  bawled  out  so  loud  that  he  made  the  whole 
house  tremble.  The  distressed  wife  came  down,  and  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  all  in  tears,  with  her  hair  about  her  shoulders. 

"This  signifies  nothing,"  says  Blue  Beard ;  "you  must  die" ; 
then,  taking  hold  of  her  hair  with  one  liand,  and  lifting  up  the 
sword  with  the  other,  he  was  going  to  take  of?  her  head.  The 
poor  lady,  turning  alx>ut  to  him,  and  looking  at  him  with  dying 
eyes,  desired  him  to  afford  her  one  little  moment  to  recollect 
herself." 

"No,  no,"  said  he.  "recommend  thyself  to  God,"  and  he  was 
just  ready  to  strike. 

At  this  very  instant  there  was  such  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
gate  that  Blue  Beard  made  a  sudden  stop.  The  gate  was 
opened,  and  presently  entered  two  horsemen,  who,  drawing  their 
swords,  ran  directly  to  Blue  Beard.  He  knew  them  to  be  his 
wife's  brothers,  one  a  dragoon,  the  other  a  musketeer,  so  that 
he  ran  away  immediately  to  save  himsel  f ;  but  the  two  brothers 
pursued  so  close  that  they  overtook  him  before  lie  could  get 
to  the  steps  of  the  porch,  when  they  ran  their  swords  through 
his  body  and  left  him  dead.  The  poor  wife  was  almost  as  dead 
as  her  husband,  and  had  not  strength  enough  to  rise  and  wel- 
come her  brothers. 


Blue  Beard  had  no  heirs,  and  so  his  wife  became  mistress  of  all 
his  estate.  She  made  use  of  one  part  of  it  to  marry  her  sister 
Anne  to  a  young  gentleman  who  liad  loved  her  a  long  while; 
another  part  to  buy  captains'  commissions  for  her  brothers, 
and  the  rest  to  inarry  herself  to  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who 
made  her  forget  the  ill  time  she  had  passed  with  Blue  Beard. 

THE  BRAVE  TIN  SOLDIER— 3A-3B 

A  tin  soldier  lay  in  a  box.    He  had  eleven  brothers. 

"Here  are  twelve  tin  soldiers,"  cried  a  little  boy.  "How 
brave  they  look !" 

The  little  boy  took  the  tin  soldiers.  He  set  them  on  the  table. 
"Oh,"  he  cried,  "one  soldier  is  not  like  the  rest.  He  has  but 
one  leg.    How  firm  he  stands.    He  is  the  bravest  soldier." 

The  tin  soldier  wore  a  red  and  blue  suit.  He  carried  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder.  He  looked  straight  ahead.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  the  world. 

At  night  the  little  boy  put  eleven  soldiers  into  their  box.  The 
brave  tin  soldier  was  left  on  the  table.  He  stood  near  the 
Jack-in-the-Box.    He  could  see  many  toys  about  him. 

When  all  was  quiet  the  toys  had  their  fun.  The  balls  bounced 
up  and  down.  They  rolled  along  the  floor.  The  rocking  horse 
rocked  back  and  forth.  The  marbles  knocked  each  other  in  their 
bag.  The  eleven  tin  soldiers  jumped  up  and  down  in  their  box. 
They  wanted  to  get  out.    They  wanted  to  have  some  fun. 

On  the  table  was  a  doll  house.  At  the  door  stood  a  paper  doll. 
She  had  but  one  leg.  She  danced  like  a  fairy.  Her  face  was 
beautiful. 

The  tin  soldier  liked  the  pai>er  doll.  "Come  and  play  with 
me,"  he  said  to  her. 

The  paper  doll  would  not  play  with  the  tin  soldier.  The  tin 
soldier  was  very  sad.  He  went  back  to  his  place  near  the  Jack- 
in-the-Box.     He  did  not  care  to  play  with  any  one. 

The  Jack-in-the-Box  began  to  whisper  to  the  soldier.  "You 
are  a  brave  soldier,"  he  said.  "You  carry  your  gun  over  your 
shoulder.  You  look  straight  ahead.  Do  this  always.  Then  the 
paper  doll  will  come  and  play  with  you.  But  you  must  never 
cry  aloud.  You  must  not  drop  your  gun.  You  must  not  move 
your  eyes.  I  am  a  fairy  Jack-in-the-Box.  Do  what  I  have  told 
you." 

The  tin  soldier  was  glad  to  hear  this.  "Thank  you,  dear  fairy," 
he  said. 

"A  brave  tin  soldier  I  will  be 

In  fire,  in  water,  on  land,  and  sea." 

In  the  morning  the  toys  went  back  to  their  places.  The  little 
boy  did  not  know  about  their  fun. 

He  took  out  his  soldiers.  He  set  them  up  again  on  the  table. 
"Left!  Right!  Left!  Right  March!"  he  cried. 

He  put  the  bravest  tin  soldier  on  the  window  sill.  "I  am  going 
away,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  stand  here,  in  the  window.  You 
may  be  the  guard." 

The  brave  tin  soldier  was  \-ery  proud.  He  wanted  to  look  at 
the  beautiful  paper  doll.  "Do  not  move  your  eyes,"  the  Jack-in- 
the-Box  had  said.  The  brave  soldier  did  not  look  at  the  paper 
doll. 

The  boy  went  out  and  left  the  door  open.  A  strong  wind 
blew  through  the  open  door.  It  blew  the  tin  soldier  right  out 
of  the  window.  Down,  down,  went  the  brave  little  fellow.  He 
fell  three  stories.    He  said  not  a  word. 

He  fell  into  a  crack  in  the  sidewalk.  His  head  was  in  the 
crack.    His  one  leg  pointed  in  the  air. 
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The  little  boy  looked  for  his  guard.  He  came  near  the  crack 
111  the  sidewalk.  The  soldier  might  have  cried  "Here  I  am?" 
The  boy  would  have  found  him. 

The  brave  little  soldier  thought  of  this.  Then  he  thought  of 
the  Jack-in-the-Box.  He  thought  of  the  paper  doll.  "You  must 
never  cry  aloud,"  the  Jack-in-the-Box  had  said. 

The  brave  little  soldier  would  not  cry  out  to  the  little  boy. 

He  carried  his  gun  over  his  shoulder.  He  looked  straight 
ahead.  He  lay  in  the  crack,  head  downward.  His  head  ached 
and  ached. 

Before  long  it  began  to  rain.  It  rained  very  hard.  After  the 
rain,  the  sun  came  out.    Two  little  boys  came  walking  along. 

One  of  the  boys  fell  over  the  tin  soldier.  "Oh!"  he  cried. 
"Something  tripped  me." 

"It  is  a  tin  soldier,"  said  the  other  boy.  "It  has  been  in  the 
rain.  Let  us  make  a  boat  for  him.  He  can  sail  along  the  gutter. 
He  can  have  a  nice  ride." 

"That  will  be  fun,"  the  other  boy  answered. 

The  boys  made  a  boat  out  of  a  newspaper.  They  put  the 
brave  tin  soldier  into  it.  They  put  the  boat  into  the  water  of 
the  gutter.  It  rained  so  hard  the  water  ran  fast.  "What  a  fine 
ride  the  soldier  will  have,"  cried  the  boys. 

The  brave  soldier  liked  the  ride,  it  made  his  head  feel  better. 

Soon  the  waters  began  to  run  more  quickly.  The  boat  sailed 
faster  and  faster.  It  sailed  so  fast  the  boys  could  not  catch  it. 
On  it  went  toward  a  bridge.  The  bridge  formed  a  part  of  a 
drain.    Under  the  bridge  went  the  little  boat.    It  was  very  dark. 

Now  the  brave  soldier  did  not  like  his  ride.  He  wanted  to 
cry  out  for  help.  He  wanted  to  jump  out  of  the  boat.  He 
wanted  to  try  and  swim  back. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  Jack-in-the-Box.  He  thought  of  the 
paper  doll. 

"I  will  be  brave,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  carried  his  gun  over 
his  shotilder.  He  looked  straight  ahead.  He  did  not  cry.  He 
did  not  call.    He  tried  to  be  a  brave  tin  solier. 

By  and  by,  he  saw  the  light  shining.  He  was  near  the  end  of 
the  drain.    Here  the  w-aters  fell  down  into  a  big  river. 

The  boat  turned  around  and  around.  It  made  the  tin  soldier 
very  dizzy. 

The  paper  boat  was  wet.  It  fell  apart.  Down  fell  the  soldier 
into  the  deep  waters. 

Now  he  wanted  to  cry  "Help !  Help !"  He  wanted  to  try  to 
swim  to  the  shore.  He  wanted  to  drop  his  gun.  He  thought 
of  the  Jack-in-the-Box.  He  thought  of  the  paper  doll.  He 
looked  straight  ahead  into  the  water.  He  did  not  move  his  tin 
lips.    "I  am  lost,"  he  thought. 

At  this  moment  a  fish  came  along.  He  swam  toward  the 
tin  soldier.    He  swallowed  him  quickly. 

Again  the  brave  soldier  was  in  a  dark  place.  It  was  the  dark- 
est place  of  all. 

The  fish  swam  about.  Soon  it  flopped  and  splashed.  "Now 
my  end  has  come,"  thought  the  soldier.  Still  he  would  not  move. 
He  would  not  drop  his  gim. 

The  little  fellow  lay  in  this  place  a  long  time.  Then  he  heard 
some  one  talking.  "This  is  a  fine  fish,"  a  voice  said.  "I  will 
cook  it  for  supper." 

Rip!  the  cook  cut  open  the  fish.    Out  fell  the  brave  tin  soldier. 


"Well,  well,  how  very  strange,"  the  cook  cried.  "The  fish 
must  have  eaten  a  tin  soldier.    I  will  give  it  to  the  children." 

The  cook  went  into  the  play  room.  She  put  the  tin  soldier 
on  the  table.    Then  she  went  back  into  the  kitchen. 

The  soldier  wept  tin  tears  for  joy.  He  was  back  again  in 
the  little  boy's  play  room.  lie  was  next  to  his  old  friend  the 
Jack-in-the-Box.  "Tell  me  where  you  have  been,"  said  the 
Jack-in-the-Eox. 

The  soldier  told  about  his  travels. 

The  paper  doll  stood  before  the  doll  house.  She  heard  what 
the  soldier  was  saying.  "What  a  brave,  brave  soldier,"  she 
called  to  him. 

Just  then  the  cook  came  back  from  the  kitchen.  The  toys 
stopped  talking.  "I  will  not  keep  this  toy,"  the  cook  said.  "He 
has  but  one  leg.    The  children  will  not  want  him." 

The  cook  threw  the  tin  soldier  into  the  fireplace.  The  fire- 
place was  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  A  bright  fire  was  burning. 
It  was  very  hot.    "I  will  be  brave,"  thought  the  tin  soldier. 

The  cook  went  out?  She  dosed  the  door  hard.  A  pufif  of 
wind  blew  into  the  room.  It  blew  the  paper  doll  into  the  fire- 
place. 

The  brave  tin  soldier  melted  for  joy.  The  beautiful  paper  doll 
danced  merrily. 

Then  they  both  turned  into  smoke  faries.  They  went  up  the 
chimney  together. 

BIBLE  STORIES— THIRD  YEAR 
How  Pharaoh  Dreamed  a  Dream 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that 
Pharaoh  dreamed;  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  river.  And, 
behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  well  favored 
kine  and  fatfleshed ;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  And,  behold, 
seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the  river  ill- 
favored  and  leanfleshed ;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon 
the  brink  of  the  river.  And  the  ill-favored  and  leanfleshed 
kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well  favored  and  fat  kine.  So  Pharaoh 
awoke. 

And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time.  And,  behold, 
seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and  good. 
And,  behold,  seven  thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind 
sprung  up  after  them.  And  the  seven  thin  ears  devoured 
the  seven  rank  and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh  awoke,  and 
behold,  it  was  a  dream. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  his  spirit  was  troubled, 
and  he  sent  and  called  for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and 
all  tlie  wise  men  thereof.  And  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream; 
but  there  was  none  that  could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh. 

Then  spoke  the  chief  butler  unto  Pharaoh:  "I  do  remem- 
ber my  faults  this  day.  Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  servants 
and  put  me  in  ward  in  the  captain  of  the  guard's  house,  both 
me  and  the  chief  baker.  And  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one 
night,  I  and  he;  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream.  And  there  was  there  with  us 
a  young  man,  a  Hebrew,  servant  to  the  guard;  and  we  told' 
him,  and  he  interpreted  to  us  our  dreams,  to  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  dream  he  did  interpret.  And  it  came  to  pass 
as  he  interpreted  to  us,  so  it  was ;  me  he  restored  unto  my 
office,  and  him  he  hanged." 
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And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph:  "I  have  dreamed  a  dream 
and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it.  And  I  have  heard 
say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  understand  a  dream  to  mter- 
pret  it." 

And  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh  saying,  "It  is  not  in  me. 
God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace." 

And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph:  "In  my  (h'eam  behold,  I 
stood  up  the  bank  of  a  river.  And  behold,  there  came  up 
out  of  the  river  seven  kine.  fatfleshed  and  well  favored,  and 
they  fed  in  a  meadow.  And  behold,  seven  oriier  kine  came  up 
after  them,  i>nor  and  very  ill-favored  and  leanfleshed,  such 
as  I  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness.  And  the  kine 
ill-favored  did  eat  up  the  first  seven  fat  kine.  And  when 
they  had  eaten  up,  but  they  were  still  ill-favored  as  at  the 
beginning.      So   I   awoke. 

"And  I  saw  in  my  dream:  and  behold,  seven  ears  came  up 
in  one  stalk,  full  and  good.  And  behold,  seven  ears  thin  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind  sprung  up  after  them.  And  the 
thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  good  ears.  And  1  told  this 
unto  the  magicians:  but  there  was  none  that  could  declare  it 
to  me." 

And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh:  "The  dream  of  Pharaoh 
is  one.  God  hath  showed  Pharaoh  what  He  is  about  to  do. 
The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  good  years.  And  the  seven 
ill-favored  thin  that  came  up  after  them  are  seven  years; 
and  the  seven  years  blasted  with  the  east  winds  shall  l>e  seven 
years  of  famine. 

"This  is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto  Pharaoh. 
What  God  is  about  to  do  He  showeth  unto  Pharaoh.  Behold, 
there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  there  shall  arise  seven  years  of  famine; 
all  the  plenty  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
the  famine  shall  consume  the  land,  and  the  plenty  shall  not 
lie  known  in  the  land,  by  reason  of  that  famine  following; 
for  it  shall  be  very  grievous. 

"Now  therefcjre  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man  discreet  and 
wise,  and  set  him  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  Let  Pharaoh 
do  this  and  let  him  appoint  officers  over  the  land.  And  let 
them  gather  food,  of  those  good  years  that  come,  and  lay 
corn  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh;  let  them  keep  food  in  the 
cities.  And  all  the  food  shall  be  for  store  against  the  seven 
years  of  famine,  which  shall  b€  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  that 
the  land  perish  not  through  the  famine." — Genesis,  41. 

How    Pharaoh's    Butler    and   Pharaoh's    Baker    Dreamed 

Dreams 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  the  butler  of 
the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  baker  had  offended  their  lord 
the  king  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh's  was  wroth  against  .two 
of  his  officers,  against  the  chief  of  the  bakers.      .\nd  he  put 


them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  into 
the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph  was  bound.  And  the 
captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph  with  them,  and  he 
served  them.     And  they   continued  a  season  in  ward. 

-\nd  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of  them,  each  man  his 
dream  in  one  night,  each  man  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
which  were  bound  in  the  prison. 

And  Joseph  came  in  unto  them  in  the  morning,  and  looked 
upon  them,  and,  behold,  they  were  sad.  And  he  asked 
Pharaoh's  officers  that  were  with  him  in  the  ward  of  his 
lord's  house,  saying.  "Wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  today?" 

And  they  said  unto  him,  "We  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
there  is  no  interpreter  of  it." 

.\nd  Joseph  said  unto  them,  "Do  not  interpretations  belong 
to  God?     Tell  me  then,  I  pray  you." 

.\nd  the  chief  butler  told  his  story  to  Joseph,  and  said  to 
him,  "In  mv  dream,  behold,  a  vine  was  before  me.  And  in 
the  vine  were  three  branches.  -\nd  it  was  as  though  it  budded, 
and  her  blossoms  shot  forth,  and  this  cluster's  thereof  brought 
forth  ripe  grapes.  And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand.  And 
1  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  in  Pharaoh's  cup,  and 
I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand." 

.\nd  Joseph  said  unto  him,  "This  is  the  interpretation  of 
it.  The  three  branches  are  three  days.  Yet  within  three 
days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine  head,  and  restore  thee  unto 
thv  place.  And  thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his 
hand,  after  the  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his  butler. 
"But  think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  three,  and 
show  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  make  mention  of 
me  to  T^'haraoh,  and  bring  me  out  of  this  house.  For  indeed 
I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.  And 
hear  also  I  have  done  nothing  that  should  jiut  me  into  the 
dungeon." 

When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good, 
he  said  unto  Joseph,  "I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and  behold, 
I  had  three  white  baskets  on  m>-  head.  And  in  the  upper- 
most there  was  of  all  manner  of  bakemeats  for  Pharaoh. 
.And  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my  head. 
And  Joseph  answered  and  said.  "This  is  the  interpretation 
thereof.  The  three  baskets  are  three  days.  Yet  within  three 
days,  which  was  Pharaoh's  liirthday,  that  he  made  a  feast 
unto  all  his  servants.  And  he  lifted  up  the  head  of  the 
chief  butler  and  of  the  chief  baker  of  his  servants.  And  he 
restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership  again,  and  he 
gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand.  But  he  hanged  the  chief 
baker,  as  Joseph  interpreted  to  them." 

Yet  did  not  the  chief  luitler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgot 
him. — Genesis,  39,  40. 
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THE   EARLY   LIFE  OF  LINCOLN— 4A 

ISAAC    X.    ARNOLD 

On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born. 

In  1816,  the  year  in  which  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  the  family  of  Lincohi  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
Spencer  County,  in  the  former  State.  It  was  a  long,  hard, 
weary  journey.  Many  streams  were  to  be  forded,  and  a  part 
of  the  way  was  through  the  primeval  forest,  where  they  were 
often  compelled  to  cut  their  way  with  the  axe.  At  the  time 
of  this  removal  the  lad  Abraham  was  in  his  eighth  year,  but 
tall,  large  and  strong  of  his  age.  The  first  things  he  had 
learned  to  use  were  the  axe  and  the  ritle,  and  with  these  he 
was  already  able  to  render  important  assistance  to  his  parents 
on  the  journey,  and  in  building  up  their  new  home.  The 
family  settled  near  Gentryville,  and  built  their  log-cabin  on 
the  top  of  an  eminence  which  sloped  gently  away  on  every  side. 
The  landscape  was  beautiful,  the  soil  rich,  and  in  a  short  time 
some  land  was  cleared  and  a  crop  of  corn  and  vegetables 
raised.  The  struggle  for  life  and  its  few  comforts  was  in  this 
wilderness  a  very  hard  one.  The  trials,  privations,  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  clearing,  breaking  up,  and  subduing  the  soil 
and  establishing  a  home,  so  far  away  from  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  taxed  the  strength  and  endurance  of  all  to  .the  utmost. 
Bears,  deer  and  other  sorts  of  wild  game  were  abundant,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

]\lrs.  Lincoln,  the  mother  of  the  President,  was  by  nature  re- 
fined, and  of  far  more  than  ordinary  intellect.  Her  friends 
spoke  of  her  as  being  a  person  of  marked  and  decided  char- 
acter. Hers  was  a  strong,  self-reliant  spirit,  which  com- 
manded the  respect  as  well  as  the  love  of  the  rugged  people 
among  whom  she  lived.  She  died  on  the  3th  of  October,  1818, 
aged  thirty-five  years.  Two  children,  Abraham,  and  his  sister, 
Sarah,  alone  survived  her. 

His  mother's  death  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
son  as  lasting  as  life.  She  had  found  time  amidst  her  weary 
toil  and  the 'hard  struggle  of  her  busy  life,  not  only  to  teach 
him  to  read  and  to  write,  but  to  impress  ineffaceably  upon  him 
that  love  of  truth  and  justice,  that  perfect  integrity  and  rever- 
ence for  God,  for  which  he  was  noted  all  his  life.  These  vir- 
tues were  ever  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  most  tender  love 
and  respect  for  his  mother.  "AH  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,'' 
he  said,  "I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 

The  common  free  schools  which  now  so  closely  follow  the 
heels  of  the  pioneer  and  settler  in  the  western  portions  of  the 
republic  had  not  then  reached  Indiana. 

There  were  no  libraries,  and  but  few  books,  in  the  "'back 
settlements"  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the  few  volumes  which 
he  foimd  in  the  cabins  of  the  illiterate  families  by  which  he 
was  surrounded  were  the  Bible,  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
Weems'  "Life  of  Washington,"  and  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns. 
These  he  read  over  and  over  again,  until  they  became  as 
familiar  as  the  alphabet. 

His  father  afterwards  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  vi'ido\\^  with  three  children.  She  was  a  noble  woman, 
sensible,  affectionate,  and  tenderly  attached  to  her  stepson. 
She  says  of  him :  "He  read  diligently.  *  *  *  He  read 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  when  he  came  across 
a  passage  that  struck  him.  he  would  write  it  down  on  boards,  if 
he  had  no  paper,  and  keep  it  until  he  had  got  paper.     Then  he 


would  copy  it,  look  at  it,  commit  it  to  memory,  and  repejit  it." 
He  kept  a  scrap-book,  into  which  he  copied  everything  which 
particularly  pleased  him.  lie  loved  to  study  more  than  to 
hunt,  although  his  skill  with  the  rifle  was  well  known,  for  while 
yet  a  boy  he  had  brought  down  with  his  father's  rifle,  a  wild 
turkey  at  which  he  had  sluit  through  an  opening  between  the 
logs  of  the  cabin.  ' 

The  family  consisted  now  of  his  father  and  step-mother,  his 
sister  Sarah,  sometimes  called  Nancy,  the  three  children  of  his 
stepmother,  and  himself.  The  children  all  went  to  school  to- 
gether, sometimes  walking  four  or  five  miles,  and  taking  with 
them  for  their  dinner,  cakes  made  of  the  coarse  meal  of  the 
Indian  corn  (maize),  and  known  as  "corn-dodgers."  The 
settlers  used  the  phrase  "corn-dodgers  and  common  doings," 
to  indicate  ordinary  fare,  as  disting^iished  from  the  luxury  of 
"white  bread  and  chicken  fi.xings."  In  these  years  he  wore  a 
cap  made  from  the  skin  of  the  coon  or  squirrel,  buckskin 
ijreeches,  a  hunting  shirt  of  deer,skin,  or  a  linsey-woolsey 
shirt,  and  very  coarse  cow-hide  shoes.  His  food  was  the 
"corn-dodger"  and  the  game  of  the  forests  and  prairies.  The 
tools  he  most  constantly  used  were  the  axe,  the  maul,  the  hoe 
and  the  plow.  His  life  was  one  of  constant  and  hard  manual 
labor. 

The  settlers  on  the  frontier,  both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
whose  homes  dotted  the  edges  of  the  timber,  or  were  pitched 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  were  so  far  apart  at  that  time  that 
they  could  rarely  .see  the  smoke  from  each  other's  cabins.  The 
mother  with  her  own  hands  carded  and  spun  the  rolls  of  flax 
and  wool  on  her  own  spinning-wheel.  She  and  her  daughters 
wove  the  cloth,  d^'ed  it.  and  made  up  the  garments  her  children 
wore.  The  utensils  of  the  farm  and  the  furniture  of  the 
cabin  were  rude,  primitive,  and  often  home-made.  Pewter 
plates  and  wooden  trenchers  were  used.  The  tea  and  coffee 
cups  were  made  of  japanned  tin  ;  these,  and  the  shells  of  the 
gourd,  were  the  usual  drinking-vessels.  In  those  days  Lincoln 
ate  his. 

"Milk  and  bread 
With  pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude." 

Young  Abraham  borrowed  of  the  neighbors  and  read  every 
book  he  could  hear  of  in  the  settlement  within  a  wide  circuit. 
If  by  chance  he  heard  of  a  book  that  he  had  not  read,  he  would 
walk  many  miles  to  borrow  it.  Among  other  volumes,  he  bor- 
rowed of  one  Crawford,  Weems'  "Life  of  Washington." 
Reading  it  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  he  took  it  to  bed  with 
him  in  the  loft  of  the  cabin,  and  read  on  until  his  nubbin  of 
tallow  candle  had  burned  out.  Then  he  placed  the  book  be-, 
tween  the  logs  of  the  cabin,  that  it  might  be  at  hand  as  soon 
as  there  was  light  enougli  in  the  morning  to  enable  him  to 
read.  But  during  the  night  a  violent  rain  came  on,  and  ht 
awoke  to  find  his  book  wet  through  and  through.  Drying  it 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  went  to  Crawford  and  told  him  of  the 
mishap,  and,  as  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  offered  to 
work  out  the  value  of  the  injured  volume.  Crawford  fixed 
the  price  of  three  days'  work,  and  the  future  President  pulled 
corn  three  days,  and  thus  became  the  owner  of  the  fascinating 
book.  He  thought  the  labor  well  invested.  He  read,  over 
and  over  again,  this  graphic  and  enthusiastic  sketch  of  Wash- 
ington's career,  and  no  b<w  ever  turned  over  the  pages  of 
Cooper's  "Leather  Stocking  Tales"  with  more  intense  delight 
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than  that  with  which  Lincoln  read  of  the  exploits  and  adven- 
tures and  virtues  of  this  American  hero.  Following  his  plowf 
in  breaking  the  prairie,  he  pondered  over  the  story  of  Wash- 
ington and  longed  to  imitate  him. 

Bred  in  solitude,  brooding  and  thoughtful,  he  began  very 
early  to  study  the  means  of  success,  and  he  now  set  himself 
resolutely  to  learn,  to  educate  himself.  United  with  an  in- 
tense desire  to  learn  he  had  great  facility  in  acquisition ;  and  his 
memory  was  both  ready  and  tenacious  enough  to  enable  him 
to  retain  forever  what  he  had  once  learned.  His  habits  of 
study,  of  constant  investigation  and  acquisition,  he  retained 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  studied  Euclid,  Algebra,  and 
Latin,  when  traveling  the  circuit  as  a  lawyer.  He  began  early 
to  exercise  himself  in  writing  prose  and  in  making  speeches. 
One  of  the  companions  of  his  boyhood  says :  "He  was  always 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  writing  poetry."  "He  would  go 
to  the  store  of  an  afternoon  and  evening,  and  his  jokes  and 
stories  were  so  odd,  so  witty,  so  humorous,  that  all  the  people 
of  the  town  would  gather  around  him."  *  *  *  "He  would 
sometimes  keep  his  crowd  until  midnight."  *  *  *  "He  was 
a  great  reader,  and  a  good  talker." 

In  practicing  his  speeches  on  political  and  other  subjects,  he 
made  them  so  amusing  and  atractive  that  his  father  had  to 
forbid  his  speaking  during  working  hours,  "for,"  said  he, 
"when  Abe  begins  to  speak,  all  the  hands  flock  to  hear  him." 

In  March,  1826,  Lincoln  was  seventeen  years  old.  He 
studied,  at  about  this  time,  the  theory  of  surveying.  After- 
wards, and  after  his  removal  to  Illinois,  he  became,  like  Wash- 
ington, a  good  practical  surveyor. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  young  Lincoln,  in  the  employ  of  the 
proprietor  of  Gentryville,  and  in  company  with  Allen,  a  son 
of  Mr.  Gentry,  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans.  They  made  the 
descent  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  flat-boat  loaded  with  bacon  and 
other  farm  produce.  This  was  his  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  world  outside  of  the  little  settlement  in  which  he  lived. 
Having  disposed  very  successfully  of  their  cargo  and  boat,  the 
young  adventurers  returned  home  by  steamboat. 

Living  thus  on  the  extreme  frontier,  mingling  with  the  rude, 
hard-working,  simple,  honest  backwoodsmen,  while  he  soon 
became  superior  in  knowledge  to  all  around  him,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  an  expert  in  the  use  of  every  implement  of  agri- 
culture and  woodcraft.  As  an  a.xe-man  he  was  unequaled. 
He  grew  up  strong  in  body,  healthful  in  mind,  with  no  bad 
habits,  no  stain  of  intemperance,  profanity  or  vice.  He  used 
neither  tobacco  nor  into.xicating  drinks,  and  thus  living,  he 
grew  to  be  six  feet  and  four  inches  high,  and  a  giant  in 
strength.  In  all  athletic  sports  he  had  no  equal.  His  com- 
rades say  "he  could  strike  the  hardest  blow  with  axe  or  maul, 
jump  higher  and  further,  run  faster  than  any  of  his  fellows, 
and  there  was  no  one,  far  or  near,  could  lay  him  on  his  back." 

Among  these  rough  people  he  was  always  popular.  He 
early  developed  that  wonderful  power  of  narration  and  story-- 
telling,  for  which  he  was  all  his  life  distinguished.  This,  and 
his  kindness  and  good-nature,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at 
every  fireside  and  in  every  cabin. 

EXPERIENCES  AND  WISDOM   OF  FRANKLIN— 4A 

I.  .'\n  Ax  To  Grind 
When  T  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember,  one  cold  winter  morn- 
ing I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  ax  on  his  shoulder. 
"My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "has  your  father  a  gfindstone?" 


"Yes,  sir,"  said  I. 

"You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said  he;  "will  you  let  me  grind 
my  ax  on  it?" 

Pleased  with  the  compliment  of  "fine  little  fellow,"  "Oh, 
yes,  sir,"  I  answered;  "it  is  down  in  the  shop." 

"And  will  you,  my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head, 
"get  me  a  little  hot  water?"  How  could  I  refuse?  I  ran  and 
soon  brought  a  kettleful.  "I  am  sure,"  continued  he,  "you  are 
one  of  the  finest  lads  that  ever  I  have  seen;  will  you  just  turn 
a  few  minutes  for  me?" 

Pleased  with  the  flattery,  I  went  to  work;  and  I  toiled  and 
tugged  till  I  was  almost  tired  to  death.  The  school-bell  rang, 
and  I  could  not  get  away;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  the 
ax  -was  not  half  ground. 

At  length,  however,  it  was  sharpened ;  and  the  man  turned 
to  me  with,  "Now,  you  little  rascal,  you've  played  truant;  be 
off  to  school,  or  you'll  rue  it!" 

"Alas !"  thought  I,  "it  is  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone, 
but  now  to  be  called  a  little  rascal,  is  too  much."  It  sank 
deep  into  my  mind,  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
When  I  see  a  merchant  overpolite  to  his  customers,  methinks, 
"That  man  has  an  ax  to  grind." 

When  I  see  a  man,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant,  flattering 
the  people,  and  making  great  professions  of  attachment  to 
liberty,  methinks,  "Look  out,  good  people!  that  fellow  would 
set  you  turning  grindstones." 

II.  Nothing  Useful  Which  Is  Not  Honest 
There  was  a  salt  marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  millpond,  on 
the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to  stand  to  fish  for 
minnows.  By  much  trampling  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire. 
My  proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  fit  for  us  to  stand 
upon,  and  I  showed  my  comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones,  which 
were  intended  for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and  which 
would  very  well  suit  our  purpose. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the  workmen  were  gone, 
I  assembled  a  number  of  my  playfellows,  and  working  with 
them  diligently  like  so  many  ants,  sometimes  two  or  three  to 
a  stone,  we  brought  them  all  away,  and  built  our  little  wharf. 
The  next  morning  the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing 
the  stones,  which  were  found  in  our  wharf.  Inquiry  was  made 
after  the  removers.  We  were  discovered  and  complained  of. 
Several  of  us  were  corrected  by  our  fathers,  and  although  I 
pleaded  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that 
nothing  is  useful  which  is  not  honest. 

III.  Fr,\nklin's  Arrixal  in  Philadelphia 
I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  having  to  come 
by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey ;  my  pockets  were  stufifed 
out  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul,  nor  where 
to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  traveling,  rowing, 
and  want  of  rest ;  I  was  very  hungry,  and  my  whole  stock  of 
cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dolkir  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper. 
The  latter  I  gave  the  people  of  the  boat  for  my  passage, 
who  at  first  refused  it  on  acount  of  my  rowing;  but  I  insisted 
on  their  taking  it,  a  man  being  sometimes  more  generous  when 
he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when  he  has  plenty;  perhaps 
through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but  little. 

Then   I   walked   up  the   street,  gazing  about,  till,   near  the 
market-house,  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.     I  had  made  many  a 
(Continued   on    page    102) 
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THE    FLAX— 4B 

By  Andersen 

The  flax  was  in  full  bloom,  it  had  pretty  little  flowers,  as 
delicate  as  the  wings  of  a  moth.  The  sun  shone  on  it  and  the 
showers  watered  it ;  and  this  was  as  good  for  the  flax  as  it  is 
for  the  children  to  be  washed  and  kissed  by  their  mother.  They 
looked  much  prettier  for  it,  and  so  did  the  flax. 

"People  say  that  I  look  exceedingly  well,"  said  the  flax,  "and 
that  I  am  so  fine  and  long  that  I  shall  make  a  beautiful  piece 
of  linen.  How  fortunate  I  am!  It  makes  me  so  happy  to 
know  that  something  can  be  made  of  me.  How  the  sunshine 
cheers  me,  and  how  sweet  and  refreshing  is  the  rain !  My 
happiness  overpowers  me ;  no  one  in  the  world  can  feel  happier 
than  I." 

"Ah,  yes,  no  doubt,"  said  the  fern,  "but  you  do  not  know 
the  world  yet  as  well  as  I  do,  for  my  sticks  are  knotty";  and 
then  it  sang  quite  mournfully : 

"Snip,    snap,    snurre, 

Basse  lurre. 

The  song  is  ended. 

"No,  it  is  not  ended,"  said  the  flax.  "To-morrow  the  sun 
will  shine  or  the  rain  descend.  I  feel  that  I  am  growing.  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  full  blossom.  I  am  the  happiest  of  all  crea- 
tures, for  I  may  some  day  come  to  something." 

Well,  one  day  some  people  came,  who  took  hold  of  the  fla:c 
and  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  which  was  very  painful.  Then 
it  was  laid  on  the  water,  as  if  it  was  to  be  drowned,  and  after 
that  placed  near  a  fire,  as  if  it  was  to  be  roasted.  All  this 
was  very  shocking.  "We  can  not  expect  to  be  happy  always," 
said  the  flax. 

"By  experiencing  evil  as  well  as  good  we  become  wise." 
And  certainly  there  was  plenty  of  evil  in  store  for  the  flax., 
It  was  steeped  and  roasted,  and  broken,  and  combed;  indeed 
it  scarcely  knew  what  was  done  to  it.  At  last  it  was  put  in 
a  spinning  wheel.  "Whir,  whir,"  went  the  wheel,  so  quickly 
that  the  flax  could  not  collect  its  thoughts. 

"Well,  this  is  quite  wonderful,"  said  the  flax.  "I  could 
not  have  believed  that  I  should  be  so  favored  by  fortune.  The 
fern  was  not  wrong  when  it  sang. 

Snip,  snap,  snurre, 
Basse  lurre. 

"But  the  song  is  not  ended  yet,  I  am  sure ;  it  is  only  just 
beginning.  How  wonderful  it  is  that,  after  all  I  have  suffered, 
I  am  made  something  of  at  last!  I  am  the  luckiest  person  in 
the  world — so  strong  and  fine.  And  how  white  and  long  I  am ! 
This  is  far  better  than  being  a  mere  plant  and  bearing  flowers. 
Then  I  had  no  attention,  nor  any  water  unless  it  rained ;  now 
1 1  am  watched  and  cared  for.  Every  morning  the  maid  turns 
me  over  and  I  have  a  shower  bath  from  the  watering  pot  every 
I  evening.  Yes,  and  the  clergyman's  wife  noticed  me  and  said 
I  was  the  best  piece  of  linen  in  the  whole  parish.  I  can  not 
be  happier  than  I  am  now."  After  some  time,  the  linen  was 
taken  into  the  house,  and  there  cut  with  the  scissors  and  torn 
into  pieces  and  then  pricked  with  needles.  This  certainly  was 
not  pleasant,  but  at  last  it  was  made  into  twelve  garments  of 
the  kind  that  every  body  wears.  "See  now,  then,"  said  the 
flax,  "I  have  become  something  of  importance.  This  was  my 
destiny ;  it  is  quite  a  blessing.  Now  I  shall  be  of  some  use  in 
the  world,  as  every  one  ought  to  be;  it  is  the  only  way  to  be 
happy.    I  am  now  divided  into  twelve  pieces  and  yet  the  whole 


dozen  is  all  one  and  the  same.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary 
good  fortune." 

Years  passed  away,  and  at  last  the  linen  was  so  worn  it 
scarcely  held  together.  "It  must  end  very  soon,"  said  the 
pieces  to  each  other.  We  would  gladly  have  held  together  a 
little  longer,  but  it  is  useless  to  expect  impossibilities." 

And  at  length  they  fell  into  rags  and  tatters  and  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  them  for  they  were  torn  to  shreds  and 
steeped  in  water  and  made  into  pulp  and  dried,  and  they  knew 
not  what  besides,  till  at  once  they  found  themselves  beautiful 
white  paper.  "Well,  now,  this  is  a  surprise — a  glorious  sur- 
prise too,"  said  the  paper.  "Now  I  am  finer  than  ever,  and 
who  can  tell  what  fine  things  I  may  have  written  upon  me? 
This  is  wonderful  luck!"  And  so  it  was,  for  me  the  most 
wonderful  stories  and  poetry  read,  and  it  made  them  wiser 
and  better;  for  all  that  was  written  had  a  good  and  sensible 
meaning,  and  a  great  blessing  was  contained  in  it. 

"I  never  imagined  anything  like  this  when  I  was  only  a  little 
blue  flower  growing  in  the  fields,"  said  the  paper.  "How  could 
I  know  that  I  would  ever  be  the  means  of  bringing  knowledge  to 
men?  I  cannot  understand  it  myself,  and  yet  it  is  really  so. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  myself  but  what 
I  was  obliged  to  do  with  my  weak  powers  for  my  own  preser- 
vation; and  yet  I  have  been  promoted  from  joy  to  honor  to 
another.  Each  time  I  think  the  song  is  ended,  and  then  some- 
thing higher  and  better  comes  to  me  I  am  happier  than  ever." 

But  the  paper  did  not  go  on  its  travels.  It  was  sent  to  a 
printer,  and  all  the  words  written  upon  it  were  set  up  in  type 
to  make  a  book — or  rather  many  hundreds  of  books, — for  many 
more  persons  could  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  a  printed 
book  than  from  the  written  paper;  and  if  the  paper  had  been 
sent  about  the  world,  it  would  have  been  worn  out  before  it 
had  half  finished  its  journey. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  wisest  plan,"  said  the  written  paper.  "I 
really  did  not  think  of  this.  I  shall  be  held  in  honor  like  some 
old  grandfather  as  I  really  am  to  all  these  new  books.  They 
will  do  some  good.  I  could  not  have  wandered  farther  than 
they,  yet  he  who  wrote  all  this  has  looked  at  me  as  every  word 
flowed  from  his  pen  upon  mv  surface.  I  am  the  most  honored 
of  all." 

Then  the  paper  was  tied  in  a  bundle  with  other  papers  and 
thrown  into  a  tube  that  stood  in  the  washhouse. 

"After  work,  it  is  well  to  rest,"  said  the  paper,  "and  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  collect  one's  thought.  Now  I  am  able 
for  the  first  time,  to  learn  what  is  in  me;  and  to  know  one's 
self  is  the  true  progress.  What  will  be  done  with  me  now,  I 
wonder?  No  doubt  I  shall  still  go  forward.  "I  know  quite 
well." 

Now  it  happened  one  day  that  all  the  paper  in  the  tube  was 
taken  out  and  laid  on  the  earth  to  be  burned.  The  children 
in  the  house  stood  around  the  earth  to  watch  the  blaze  and 
afterwards,  there  were  so  many  red  sparks  to  be  running  one 
after  the  other.  Each  time  I  think  the  song  is  ended  then 
something  higher  and  better  comes  to  me. 

How  they  wanted  to  know  where  all  the  sparks  came  from. 
Perhaps  they  will  find  out  some  day. 

The  whole  bundle  of  paper  was  placed  on  the  fire  and  was 
soon  burning.  "Ugh !"  cried  the  paper  as  it  burst  into  a  bright 
flame,  "ugh."  It  was  certainly  not  very  pleasant  to  be  burned. 
But  when  the  whole  was  warped  in  flames,  the  sparks  mounted 
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up  into  the  air,  higher  than  the  flax  had  ever  been  able  to  raise 
its  little  bkie  flowers.  All  the  written  letters  became  quite  red 
in  a  moment. 

"Now  I  am  mounted  straight  up  into  the  sun."  said  a  voice 
in  the  flames ;  then  a  number  of  tiny  beings,  as  many  as  possible 
on  the  flax  had  been.  They  were  even  lighter  and  more  deli- 
cate than  the  blue  flowers  from  which  they  were  born ;  and  as 
the  flames  died  out  nothing  remained  of  the  paper  but  black 
ashes. 

The  children  were  all  out  of  school  and  the  schoolmaster 
was  last  of  all.  It  was  good  fun,  and  they  sang  over  the  dead 
ashes. 

Snip,  snap,  snurre, 
Basse  lurre, 

The  song  is  ended,  but  the  invisible  being  said.  "The  song 
is  never  ended,"  and  the  most  beautiful  is  yet  to  come."  But 
the  children  could  neither  hear  nor  understand  this,''  nor  should 
they  for  the  children  must  not  know  everything. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Edited  by   J.    H.    Stickney. 

SINBAD    THE    SAILOR— 4B 

My  father  was  a  rich  merchant  of  Persia  and  left  me  a 
forttme,  which  I  quickly  spent.  I  soon  grew  tired  of  an  idle 
life,  and  my  love  for  adventure  made  me  take  to  the  sea. 
I  joined  a  company  of  merchants,  and  we  fitted  out  a  sailing 
vessel.  We  went  from  island  to  island  buying  and  selling 
goods. 

One  day  we  landed  on  an  island  covered  with  trees,  but 
we  could  see  neither  man  nor  beast.  We  walked  about  picking 
fruit  and  eating  it.  At  last,  growing  tired.  I  sat  down  under 
a  tree  and  fell  asleep.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  slept,  but 
when  I  awoke  the  ship  was  gone. 

1  rushed  to  and  fro  and  cried  in  my  despair.  I  climbed 
a  tall  tree  and  gazed  toward  the  sea,  but  I  could  see  nothing 
except  sky  and  water.  Then  I  turned  toward  the  land  and, 
in  the  distance,  I  saw  a  large  white  object. 

I  came  down  from  the  tree  and  set  ofl'  for  it  as  fast  as  I 
could.  It  was  a  great  white  ball,  as  smooth  as  ivory,  and 
seemed  fifty  paces  around.  I  went  to  the  other  side  to  see  if 
there  were  an  opening,  but  I  found  none. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  sky  became  dark,  as  if  covered  by  a 
thick  cloud.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  large  bird  flying  toward 
me.  I  had  heard  sailors  speak  of  a  large  bird  called  the  roc. 
I  crept  close  to  the  large  white  ball.  The  bird  settled  upon 
it  and  covered  it  with  her  wings.  I  now  knew  the  ball  was  a 
roc's  egg.  Before  me  was  one  of  the  legs  of  the  bird,  which 
was  as  large  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  I  took  ofl:"  mv  turban 
and  tied  myself  fast  to  the  leg.  I  hoped  the  bird  would  carry 
me  from  this  lonely  island. 

The  next  morning  the  bird  flew  off.  It  carried  me  so  high 
that  I  could  not  see  the  earth.  Then  it  came  down  so  fast  that 
I  lost  my  senses.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  1  was  in  a  deep 
valley  stirrounded  liy  high  mountains  which  reached  into  the 
clouds. 

The  mountains  were  so  steep  and  rocky  that  I  could  not 
climb  them.  The  valley  was  covered  with  dazzling  diamonds  of 
great  size.  I  wandered  about  all  day  hunting  a  way  to  escape. 
When  night  came.  I  crept  into  a  small  cave  and  blocked  the 
entrance  with  stones. 


The  next  day  something  fell  on  the  ground  beside  me.  I 
looked  and  saw  a  large  piece  of  raw  meat.  Then  several 
more  pieces  rolled  over  the  clifl:'.  I  soon  understood  this.  Some 
merchants  were  throwing  the  meat  from  the  rocks  above.  This 
fell  upon  the  sharp  points  of  the  diamonds,  which  stuck  into 
it.  Then,  when  the  rocs  carried  the  meat  to  their  nests  on 
the  cliff,  the  merchants  frightened  them  away  and  picked  the 
diamonds  from  the  meat.  1  watched  this  a  little  while.  Then 
I  thought  of  a  wav  to  escape. 

I  filled  my  wallet  with  the  largest  diamonds.  Then  I  tied 
a  large  piece  of  meat  to  my  back  and  lay  down  upon  my  face. 
I  soon  heard  the  flapping  of  wings,  and  a  roc  caught  me  up 
with  the  meat  and  carried  me  to  his  nest. 

The  merchants  rushed  to  get  the  diamonds.  They  were 
much  surprised  to  find  me.  I  told  them  my  story,  showed  them 
my  diamonds,  and  gave  them  each  one. 

1  stayed  with  the  merchants  till  they  were  ready  to  go 
home.  Then  we  traveled  many  days  across  high  mountains 
until  we  came  to  the  sea,  where  we  set  sail.  At  last  we  reached 
Persia,  and  I  settled  down  to  enjoy  my  riches. 

— Arabian    Nights. 
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meal  on  bread,  and,  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  baker's  he  directed  me  to,  in  Second  Street,  and 
asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such  as  we  had  in  Boston,  but 
they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia. 

I  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf.  They  made  no  loaves 
at  that  price.  Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well 
as  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  bread,  I  desired  him  to  let  me 
have  threepenny  worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He 
gave  me  three  large  rolls. 

I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so  much  :  I  took  them,  how- 
ever, and  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a 
roll  under  each  arm,  eating  a  third.  In  this  manner  I  went 
thrrjugh  Market  Street  to  I-'ourth  Street,  and  passed  the  house 
of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She  was  standing 
at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought,  with  reason,  that  I 
made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  appearance. 

I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  went  through  Chestnut  Street, 
eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and  having  made  this  round,  I 
found  myself  again  on  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  in 
which  I  arrived.  I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draft  of  the  river 
water:  and  finding  myself  satisfied  with  my  first  roll,  I  gave 
the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had  come  down 
with  us  in  the  boat,  and  were  waiting  to  continue  their  journey. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  regained  the  street,  which  was  now  full 
of  well-dressed  people,  all  going  the  same  way.  I  joined  them, 
and  was  thus  led  to  a  large  Quakers'  meetinghouse  near  the 
marketplace.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and,  after  looking 
around  me  for  some  time,  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being 
drowsy  from  my  last  night's  labor  and  want  of  rest,  I  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep. 

In  this  state  I  continued  till  the  assembly  dispersed,  when 
one  of  the  congregation  had  the  goodness  to  wake  me.  This 
was  consequently  the  first  house  I  entered,  or  in  which  I  slept, 
at  Philadelphia. 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 


PANDORA,    OR 


THE    PARADISE 
5  A-5B 

Long,  long  ago,  when  this  old  world  was  young,  there  was 
a  child  named  Ep-i-metheus.  That  he  might  not  be  lonely, 
another  child,  fatherless  and  motherless  like  himself,  was  sent 
from  a  far  country,  to  be  his  playfelldw  and  helpmate.  Her 
name  was  Pan-do-ra. 

The  first  thing  Pandora  saw,  when  she  entered  the  cottage 
where  Epimetheus  dwelt,  was  a  great  box.  And  almost  the 
first  question  which  shes  put  to  him  was,  "Epimetheus,  what 
have  you  in  that  bo.x?" 

"My  dear  Pandora,"  answered  Epimetheus,  "tliat  is  a  se- 
cret." 

"Who  gave  it  to  you?"  asked  Pandora.  "And  where  did  it 
come  from  ?'' 

"That  is  a  secret,  too,'"  replied  Epimetheus. 

"How  provoking,"  said  Pandora,  "I  wish  tliat  great  ugly 
box  were  out  of  the  way." 

"Oh,  come,  don't  think  of  it  any  more,"  said  Epimetheus. 

"Where  can  the  liox  have  come  from,  and  what  in  the  world 
is  in  it  ?"  Pandora  kept  saying  to  herself  and  to  Epimetheus. 

"Always  talking  about  that  box!"  said  Epimetheus.  "I 
wish.  Pandora,  you  would  try  to  talk  of  something  else.  Come, 
let  us  go  and  gather  figs,  and  eat  them  under  the  trees  for 
supper.  And  I  know  a  vine  that  has  the  sweetest  grapes  you 
ever  tasted." 
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talking  about  grapes  and  figs!"  cried  Pandora. 


"Well,  then,"  said  E]3imetheus,  "come,  let  us  run  out  and 
have  a  merry  time." 

"I  am  tired  of  merry  times,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  never  have 
any  more !"  answered  Pandora.  "And,  besides,  I  never  do 
have  any.  This  ugly  box!  I  am  so  taken  up  with  thinking 
aliout  it  all  the  time.  I  insist  upon  your  telling  me  what  is 
inside  of  it." 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Epimetheus,  getting  a  little  vexed. 
"How,  then,  can  I  tell  what  is  inside  of  it?'' 

"Vou  might  open  it,"  said  Pandora,  "and  then  we  could  see 
for  ourselves. ' 

"Pandora,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  cried  Epimetheus. 
And  his  face  showed  much  horror  at  the  idea  of  looking  into 
the  box,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Pandora  thought  it 
Ijest  not  to  suggest  it  any  moi-e.  Still,  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing and  talking  about  the  box. 

"Then  you  can  tell  me  how  it  came  here,''  she  said. 

"It  was  left  at  the  door,"  replied  Epimetheus,  "just  before 
you  came,  by  a  person  who  looked  very  smiling  and  kindly. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  odd  kind  of  cloak,  and  had  on  a  cap 
that  seemed  to  be  made  partly  of  feathers.  It  looked  almost 
as  if  it  had  wings." 

"What  sort  of  staff  was  he  carrying^''  asked  Pandora. 

"Oh,  the  most  curious  staff  you  ever  saw !"  cried  Epimetheus, 
"It  was  like  two  serpents  twisting  around  a  stick.  At  first  I 
thought  the  serpents  were  alive." 

"I  know  who  it  was,"  said  Pandora ;  "he  brought  me  here 
as  well  as  the  box.  He  intended  it  for  me.  No  doubt  it  con- 
tains pretty  dresses  for  me  to  wear,  or  toys  for  you  and  me  to 
play  with,  or  something  very  nice  for  both  of  us  to  eat !" 

"Perhaps  so."  answered  Epimetheus,  turning  away,  "but,  un- 
til he  comes  back  and  tells  us  so,  we  have  no  right  to  lift  the 
lid  to  the  box." 

"What  a  dull  boy  he  is !''  muttered  Pandora,  as  Epimetheus 
left  the  cottage. 


And  for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival,  Epimetheus  went  out 
without  asking  Pandora  to  go  with  him.  He  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  the  box. 

After  he  was  gone.  Pandora  stood  gazing  at  the  box.  She 
had  called  it  ugly  above  a  hundred  times;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
that  she  had  said  against  it,  it  was  a  very  handsome  box.  It 
was  made  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  wood,  which  was  so  smooth 
that  i'andora  could  see  her  face  in  it.  Around  the  edge  there 
were  figures  of  graceful  men  and  women;  and  the  prettiest 
children  ever  seen  were  playing  among  the  flowers. 

But  the  most  beautiful  face  of  all  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
lid.  Pandora  had  looked  at  this  face  a  great  many  times,  and 
imagined  that  the  mouth  could  smile  if  it  liked,  and  it  looked 
as  if  it  would  say,  "Do  not  be  afraid.  Pandora!  What  harm 
can  there  I)e  in  opening  the  box?  Open  it  and  see  if  you  do 
not  find  something  very  pretty !" 

The  box  was  fastened  by  a  knot  of  gold  cord.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  end  to  this  knot,  and  no  beginning.  Never 
was  a  knot  with  so  many  ins  and  outs.  Pandora  examined  it, 
iust  to  see  how  it  was  made. 

"It  must  have  been  a  very  skillful  person  who  tied  this  knot," 
said  Pandora,  "but  I  believe  that  I  begin  to  see  how  it  was 
done.  Perhaps  I  could  tie  it  up  again  after  undoing  it.  There 
would  be  no  harm  in  that,  surely." 

So  she  took  the  golden  knot  in  her  fingers,  and  pried  into 
it  as  sharply  as  she  could.  Just  then  she  gave  the  knot  a  kind 
of  twist,  and  the  gold  cord  untied  itself  as  if  by  magic,  and 
left  the  i)0x  without  a  fastening. 

"This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  knew !"  said  Pandora. 
'What  will  b'pimetheus  say?  And  how  can  I  possibly  tie  it 
up  again?'' 

She  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  retie  the  knot,  but  it  had 
untied  itself  so  suddenly  that  she  could  not  remember  how  it 
was  tied.  When  she  tried  to  recall  the  shape  of  the  knot,  it 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her  mind.  Nothing  was  to  be 
done,  therefore,  but  to  let  the  1k)x  remain  as  it  was  until 
Epimetheus  should  come  in. 

"But,''  said  Pandora,  "when  he  finds  the  knot  untied,  he  will 
know  that  I  have  done  it.  How  shall  I  make  him  believe  that 
I  have  not  looked  into  the  liox?" 

And  then  a  naughty  thought  came  into  her  head.  She  would 
be  suspected  of  having  looked  into  the  box,  so  she  might  just 
as  well  do  it  at  once.  Odancing  at  the  face  on  the  lid  of  the 
enchanted  box,  she  seemed  to  see  it  grinning  at  her. 

"That  face  looks  mischievous,"  thought  Pandora.  'T  won- 
der if  it  smiled  because  I  am  doing  wrong !  I  have  the  greatest 
mind  in  the  world  to  run  away." 

"Let  us  out,  .dear  Pandora.  ]iray,  let  us  out!     We  will  be 


such  nice  playfellows  for 


Only  let  us  out !" 


"What  can  it  be?"  thought  Pandora.  "Is  there  something 
alive  in  the  box  Well!  T  am  resolved  to  take  just  one  peep! 
Only  one  peep,  and  then  the  lid  shall  be  shut  down  as  safely 
as  ever!    There  cannot  lie  any  harm  in  just  one  little  peep!" 

At  last  Epimetheus  grew  tired  of  playing  alone,  so  he  gath- 
ered some  flowers  and  made  them  into  a  wreath  to  put  on 
Pandora's  head.  The  flowers  were  very  lovely, — roses,  and 
lilies,  and  orange  blossoms. 

Epimetheus  entered  the  cottage  softly.  He  meant  to  steal 
behind  Pandora  and  fling  the  wreath  of  flowers  over  her  head 
before  she  could  be  aware  of  his  coming.  But  there  was  no 
need  of  his  walking  so  lightly.  He  might  have  trod  as  heav- 
ily as  he  pleased, — as  heavily  as  a  grown  man — as  heavily  as 
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an  elephant, — without  Pandora's  hearing  him.  At  the  moment 
of  his  entering  the  cottage  she  put  her  hand  to  the  lid  aud  was 
on  the  point  of  openmg  the  magic  box  when  Epimetheus  saw 
her.  If  he  had  cried  out,  Pandora  would  have  withdrawn  her 
hand,  and  the  mystery  of  the  box  might  never  have  been 
known. 

But  Epimetheus  himself  was  curious  to  know  what  was  in- 
side. Seeing  that  Pandora  was  resolved  to  find  out  the  secret, 
he  determined  that  his  playfellow  should  not  be  the  only  wise 
person  in  the  cottage.  If  there  was  anything  valuable  in  the 
box,  he  meant  to  take  half  of  it  for  himself.  Thus  Epimetheus 
turned  out  to  be  quite  as  foolish,  and  nearly  as  much  in  fault 
as  Pandora. 

Pandora  lifted  the  Hd  and  looked  inside.  Just  as  she  raised 
it  the  cottage  grew  very  dark ;  for  a  black  cloud  had  now  swept 
over  the  sun  and  seemed  to  have  buried  it  alive. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  swarm  of  creatures  brushed  past 
her,  taking  flight  out  of  the  box.  At  the  same  instant  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Epimetheus,  as  if  he  were  in  pain. 

"Oh,  I  am  stung !"'  cried  he.  "I  am  stung !  Naughty  Pan- 
dora !  why  have  you  opened  this  wicked  box  ?'' 

Pandora  let  the  lid  drop  and  looked  about  her  to  see  what 
had  befallen  Epmietheus.  The  thunder-cloud  had  so  darkened 
the  room  that  she  could  hardly  see  what  was  in  it.  But  she 
heard  a  disagreeable  buzzing,  as  if  a  great  many  huge  flies, 
or  mosquitoes,  or  pinching-bugs  were  darting  about. 

As  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  poor  light,  she  saw  a 
crowd  of  ugly  shapes,  with  bats'  wings,  and  long  stings  in 
their  tails.  It  was  one  of  these  that  had  stung  Epimetheus. 
Nor  was  it  a  great  while  before  Pandora  herself  began  to 
scream,  in  no  less  pain  than  her  playfellow.  A  little  monster 
had  settled  on  her  forehead,  and  would  have  stung  her  if 
Epimetheus  had  not  run  and  brushed  it  away. 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and  the  window  to  get  rid  of  the 
ugly  swarm,  and  away  flew  the  winged  Troubles  all  abroad. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that  these  ugly  things  were  the  whole 
family  of  earthly  troubles.  There  were  evil  Passions;  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  Sorrows;  there  were  a 
great  many  kinds  of  Cares ;  there  were  Diseases ;  there  were 
more  kinds  of  Naughtiness  than  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
talk  about.  In  short,  everything  that  has  since  troubled  man- 
kind had  been  shut  up  in  that  box,  and  given  to  Epimetheus 
and  Pandora  to  be  kept  safely,  that  the  happy  children  of  the 
world  might  not  be  annoyed  by  them. 

And  what  was  very  strange,  after  a  day  or  two,  all  the 
flowers  and  dewy  blossoms  now  began  to  droop  and  shed  their 
leaves.  The  children,  who  before  seemed  immortal  in  their 
childhood,  now  grew  older  day  by  day.  They  soon  came  to  be 
youths  and  maidens,  and  men  and  women  by  and  by,  and  then 
aged  people. 

Pandora  and  Epimetheus  remained  in  their  cottage  after  the 
ugly  swann  had  gone  out.  Both  of  them  had  been  stung. 
They  were  in  much  pain,  which  seemed  all  the  worse  to  them, 
because  it  was  the  first  pain  that  had  ever  been  felt  since  the 
world  bagan.  Of  course  they  were  not  used  to  it,  and  could 
have  no  idea  what  it  meant. 

Besides  all  this,  they  were  in  a  bad  humor  with  themselves 
and  with  each  other.  Epimetheus  sat  down  in  a  corner  with 
his  back  towards  Pandora ;  while  Pandora  flung  herself  on  the 
floor  and  rested  her  head  on  the  fatal  box.  She  was  crying 
bitterly,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  gentle  tap  on  the  inside  of  the  lid. 


"What  can  that  be?"  cried  Pandora,  lifting  her  head. 

"Again  the  tap!  It  sounded  like  the  tiny  knuckles  of  a  fairy's 
hand,  knocking  lightly  on  the  inside  of  the  box. 

"Who  are  you?"  a-sked  Pandora.  "Who  are  you,  inside  of 
this  naughty  box  ?" 

A  sweet  little  voice  spoke,  "Only  lift  the  lid  and  you  shall 
.see." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Pandora,  again  beginning  to  sob,  "I  have 
had  enough  of  lifting  the  lid !  You  are  inside  of  the  box  and 
there  }'0U  shall  stay !  There  are  plenty  of  your  ugly  brothers 
and  sisters  flying  about  the  world.  You  need  never  think  that 
I  shall  be  fooled  as  to  let  you  out!" 

"Ah,"  said  the  sweet  little  voice  again,  "you  would  much 
better  let  me  out.  I  am  not  like  those  naughty  creatures  that 
have  stings  in  their  tails.  They  are  no  brothers  and  sisters  of 
mine,  as  you  would  see  at  once,  if  you  were  only  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  me.  Come,  come,  my  pretty  Pandora!  I  am  sure 
you  will  let  me  out." 

"Epimetheus,"  cried  Pandora,  "have  you  heard  this  little 
voice  ?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  I  have,"  answered  he;  "and  what  of  it?" 

"Shall  I  lift  the  lid  again?"  asked  Pandora. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  said  Epimetheus.  "You  have  done  so 
much  mischief  already,  that  perhaps  you  may  as  well  do  a 
little  more.  One  other  Troul)le,  in  such  a  swarm,  can  make 
little  difference." 

"Ah,  naughty  boy!"  cried  the  little  voice  inside  the  box  in 
a  laughing  tone.  "He  knows  he  is  longing  to  see  me.  Come, 
my  dear  Pandora,  lift  up  the  lid.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to 
comfort  you.  Only  let  me  have  some  fresh  air,  and  you  shall 
soon  see  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think  them  1" 

"Epimetheus,"  exclaimed  Pandora,  "come  what  may  I  will 
open  the  box !" 

"The  lid  seems  very  heavy,"  cried  Epimetheus,  running 
across  the  room,  "I  will  help  you !'' 

So  together  the  two  children  again  lifted  the  lid.  Out  flew 
a  sunny  and  smiling  little  person  who  hovered  about  the  room, 
throwing  a  li,ght  wherever  she  went.  She  flew  to  Epimetheus, 
and  laid  her  finger  on  the  spot  where  the  Trouble  had  stung 
him.  Immediately  the  pain  of  it  was  gone.  Then  she  kissed 
Pandora  on  the  forehead,  and  her  hurt  was  cured. 

After  these  good  deeds,  the  bright  stranger  fluttered  over 
the  children's  heads,  and  looked  so  sweetly  at  them  that  they 
both  began  to  think  it  not  so  wrong  to  have  opened  the  box. 
Otherwise,  their  cheery  guest  would  have  been  kept  a  prisoner 
too. 

"Pray,  who  are  you,  beautiful  creature !"  asked  Pandora. 

"I  am  called  Hope,"  answered  the  sunny  figure.  "And  be- 
cause I  am  such  a  cheery  little  body,  I  was  packed  into  the  box, 
to  make  amends  to  the  human  race  for  that  swarm  of  Ugly 
Troulales,  which  you  have  let  loose.  Never  fear !  we  shall  do 
well  in  spite  of  them  all." 

"Your  wings  are  colored  like  the  rainbow!"  exclaimed  Pan- 
dora.    "How" very  beautiful  they  are!" 

"Yes,  they  are  like  the  rainbow,"  said  Hope.  "I  am  made 
of  tears  as  well  as  smiles." 

"And  will  you  stay  with  us,"  asked  Epimetheus,  "forever  and 
ever?" 

"As  long  as  you  need  me,"  said  Hope,  "and  that  will  be  as 
long  as  you  stay  in  the  world.  I  promise  never  to  desert  you. 
There  may  be  times  when  you  will  think  that  I  have  gone,  but 
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when  you  least  expect  it  you  shall  see  the  ghmmer  of  my  wino-s 

in  your  cottage."  .  _         ,  .         _    , 

— Adapted  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

From  Free  and  Tredwell  Readers,  published  by  Row  Peter- 
son Co.  ^^g    CYCLOPS— 5A-5B 

A  great  many  }ears  ago  there  was  a  very  famous  siege  of 
a  city  called  Troy.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king  who  reigned  in 
this  city  carried  off  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Greek  kings,  and 
with  her  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  She  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  m  the  world,  and  all  the  princes  of  Greece 
had  come  to  her  father's  court  wishing  to  marry  her.  Her 
father  had  made  them  all  swear,  that  if  any  one  should  steal 
her  away  from  the  man  whom  she  should  choose  for  her  hus- 
band, they  would  help  him  to  get  her  back.  This  promise  they 
had  now  to  keep.  So  they  all  went  to  besiege  Troy,  each  tak- 
ing a  number  of  his  subjects  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Trojans  were  helped  by  many  of  the  nations  that  lived  near 
them.  The  siege  lasted  for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  tenth  year 
the  city  was  taken.  Then  the  Greeks  began  to  think  about 
going  home.  The  story  that  you  are  now  going  to  hear  is 
about  one  of  these  Greek  princes,  Ulysses  by  name,  who  vras 
the  King  of  Ithaca.  (This  was  an  island  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greece,  and  you  can  find  it  now  marked  on  the  map.) 
Ulysses  was,  according  to  one  story,  very  unwilling  to  go.  He 
had  married,  you  see,  a  very  good  and  beautiful  wife,  and  had 
a  little  son.  So  he  pretended  to  be  mad,  and  took  a  plough 
down  to  the  seashore  and  began  to  plow  the  sand.  But  some 
one  took  his  little  son  and  laid  him  in  front  of  the  plough.  And 
Avhen  Ulysses  stopped  lest  he  should  hurt  him,  people  said: 
"This  man  is  not  really  mad."  So  he  had  to  go.  And  this  is 
the  story  of  how,  at  last,  he  came  back. 

When  Troy  had  been  taken,  Ulysses  and  his  men  set  sail  for 
his  home,  the  Island  of  Ithaca.  He  had  twelve  ships  with  him, 
and  fifty  men  or  thereabouts  in  each  ship.  The  first  place  they 
came  to  the  city  called  Ismairus.  This  they  took  and  plun- 
dered. Ulysses  said  to  his  men :  "Let  us  sail  away  with  what 
we  have  got."  They  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  sat  on  the 
seashore,  and  feasted,  for  they  had  found  plenty  of  wine  in  the 
city,  and  many  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  fields  around  it.  Mean- 
while the  people  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  city  fetched  their 
countrymen  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  brought  an  army 
to  fight  with  the  Greeks.  The  battle  began  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  and  lasted  nearly  till  sunset.  At  first  the 
Greeks  had  the  better  of  it,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  people  of 
the  country  prevailed,  and  drove  them  to  their  ships.  Very 
glad  were  they  to  get  away ;  but  when  they  caine  to  count,  they 
found  that  they  had  lost  six  men  out  of  each  ship. 

After  this  a  great  storm  fell  upon  the  ships,  and  carried  them 
far  to  the  south,  passed  the  very  island  to  which  they  were 
bound.  It  was  very  hard  on  Ulysses.  He  was  close  to  h\i 
home,  if  he  could  only  have  stopped;  but  he  could  not,  and 
though  he  saw  it  agam  soon  after,  it  was  ten  years  before  he 
reached  it,  having  gone  through  many  adventures  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  the  country  of  the  Cyclopes  or 
Round-eyed  People.  Late  on  a  certain  day  Uh'sses  came  with 
his  ships  to  an  island,  and  found  in  it  a  beautiful  harbor,  with 
a  stream  falling  into  it,  and  a  flat  beach  on  which  to  draw  up 
the  ships.  That  night  he  and  his  men  slept  by  the  ships,  and 
|the  next  day  they  made  a  great  feast.  The  island  was  full  of 
]wild  goats.  These  the  men  hunted  and  killed,  using  their 
spears  and  bows.    They  had  been  on  shipboard  for  many  days. 


and  had  had  but  little  food.  Now  they  had  plenty,  eight  goats 
to  every  ship,  and  nine  for  the  ship  of  Ulysses,  because  he  was 
the  chief.  So  they  ate  till  they  were  satisfied,  and  drank  wine 
which  they  had  carried  away  from  Ismairus. 

Now  there  was  another  island  about  a  mile  away,  and  they 
could  see  that  it  was  larger,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  might 
be  people  living  in  it.  The  island  where  they  were  was  not 
inhabited.  So  one  the  second  morning  Ulysses  said  to  his  men : 
"Stay  here,  my  dear  friends;  I  wish  my  own  ship  and  my  own 
company  will  go  .to  yonder  island,  and  find  out  who  dwells 
there,  whether  they  are  good  people  or  no."  So  he  and  his 
men  took  their  ship,  and  rowed  over  to  the  other  island.  Then 
Ulysses  took  twelve  men,  the  bravest  that  there  were  in  the 
ship,  and  went  to  search  out  the  country.  He  took  with  him  a 
goat-skin  of  wine,  very  strong  and  sweet,  which  the  priest  of 
Apollo  at  Ismarius  had  given  him  for  saving  him  and  his  house 
and  family  when  the  cit}'  was  taken.  There  never  was  a  more 
precious  wine;  one  measure  of  it  could  be  mixed  with  twenty 
measures  of  water,  and  the  smell  of  it  was  wondrously  sweet. 
Also  he  took  with  him  some  parched  corn,  for  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  he  might  need  some  food. 

After  a  while  they  came  to  a  cave  which  seemed  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  some  rich  and  skilful  shepherd.  Inside  there  were 
pens  for  the  young  sheep  and  the  young  goats,  and  baskets  full 
of  cheeses,  and  milk-pans  ranged  against  the  walls.  Then 
Ulysses'  men  said  to  him :  "Let  us  go  away  before  the  master 
comes  back.  We  can  take  some  of  the  cheeses,  and  some  of 
the  kids  and  lambs.  But  Ulysses  would  not  listen  to  them. 
He  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  man  this  shepherd  might  be,  and 
he  hoped  to  get  something  from  him. 

In  the  evening  Cyclops,  the  Round-eye,  came  home.  He  was 
a  great  giant,  with  one  big  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and 
one  eyebrow  above  it.  He  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  huge  bundle 
of  pine  logs  for  his  fire.  This  he  threw  down  outside  the  cave 
with  a  great  crash,  and  drove  the  flocks  inside,  and  then  closed 
up  the  mouth  with  a  big  rock  so  big  that  twenty  wagons  could 
not  carry  it.  .\fter  this  he  milked  the  ewes  and  the  she-goats. 
Half  the  milk  he  curdled  for  cheese,  and  half  he  set  aside  for 
his  own  supper.  This  done,  he  threw  some  logs  on  the  fire, 
which  burned  up  with  a  great  flame,  showing  the  Greeks,  who 
had  fled  into  the  depths  of  the  cave,  when  they  saw  the  giant 
come  in. 

"Who  are  you?''  said  the  giant,  "traders  or  pirates?" 

"We  are  no  pirates,  mighty  sir,"  said  Ulysses,  "but  Greeks 
sailing  home  from  Troy,  where  we  have  been  fighting  for 
:\gamemmon,  the  great  king,  whose  fame  is  spread  abroad 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  And  we  beg  of  you  to 
show  hospitalitv  to  us,  for  the  gods  love  them  who  are  hospi- 
table." 

"Nay,"  said  the  giant,  "talk  not  to  me  about  the  gods.  We 
care  not  for  them,  for  we  are  better  and  stronger  than  they. 
But  tell  me,  where  have  you  left  your  ship?" 

But  Ulysses  saw  what  he  was  thinking  of  when  he  asked  about 
the  ship,  namely,  that  he  meant  to  break  it  up  so  as  to  leave 
them  no  hope  of  getting  away.  So  he  said,  "Oh,  sir,  we  have 
no  ship !  that  which  we  had  was  driven  by  the  wind  upon  a 
rock  and  broken,  and  we  whom  you  see  here  are  all  that  es- 
caped from  the  wreck." 

The  giant  said  nothing,  but  without  more  ado  caught  up 
two  of  the  men,  as  a  man  might  catch  up  two  puppies,  and 
dashed  them  on  the  ground,  and  tore  them  limb  from  limb,  and 
devoured  them,  with  huge  draughts  of  milk  between,  leaving 
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not  a  morsel,  not  even  the  bones.  And  when  he  had  filled 
himself  with  this  horrible  food  and  with  the  milk  of  the  flocks, 
he  lay  down  among  his  sheep  and  slept. 

Then  Ulysses  thought:  "Shall  I  slay  this  monster  as  he 
sleeps,  for  1  do  not  doubt  that  with  my  good  sword  I  can  pierce 
him  to  the  heart.  But  no;  if  I  do  this,  then  shall  I  and  my 
comrades  here  perish  miserably,  for  who  shall  be  able  to  roll 
away  the  great  rock  that  is  laid  against  the  mouth  of  the  cave?" 

And  so  he  waited  till  the  morning,  very  sad  at  heart.  And 
when  the  giant  awoke,  he  milked  his  flock*,  and  afterwards 
seized  two  of  the  men,  and  devoured  them  as  before.  This 
done,  he  went  forth  to  the  pastures,  his  flocks  following  him, 
but  first  he  put  the  rock  on  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  just  as  a 
man  shuts  down  the  lid  of  his  quiver. 

All  day  Ulysses  thought  how  he  might  save  himself  and  his 
companions,  and  the  end  of  this  thinking  was  this.  There  was 
a  great  pole  in  the  cave,  the  trunk  of  an  olive  tree,  green  wood 
which  the  giant  was  going  to  use  as  a  staff  for  walking  when 
it  should  have  been  dried  by  the  smoke.  Ulysses  cut  ofT  this 
a  piece  some  six  feet  long,  and  his  companions  hardened  it  in 
the  fire,  and  hid  it  away.  In  the  evening,  the  giant  came  back 
and  did  as  before,  seizing  two  of  the  prisoners  and  devouring 
them.  When  he  liad  finished  his  meal,  Ulysses  came  to  him 
with  the  skin  of  wine  in  his  hand  and  said,  "Drink,  Cyclops, 
now  that  you  have  supped.  Drink  this  wine,  and  see  what 
good  things  we  had  in  our  ship.  But  no  one  will  bring  the 
like  to  you  in  your  island  here  if  you  are  so  cruel  to  strangers." 

The  Cyclops  took  the  skin  and  drank,  and  was  mightly 
pleased  with  the  wine. 

"Give  me  more,"  he  said,  "and  tell  me  your  name,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  gift  such  as  a  host  should.  Truly  this  is  a  fine 
drink,  like,  I  take  it.  to  that  which  the  gods  have  in  heaven." 

Then  Ulysses  said :  "My  name  is  No  Alan.  And  now  give 
me  your  gift." 

And  the  giant  said,  "My  gift  is  this:  you  shall  be  eaten  last." 
And  as  he  said  this  he  fell  back  in  a  drunken  sleep. 

Then  Ulysses  said  to  his  companions,  "Be  brave,  my  friends, 
for  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  delivered  from  this  prison." 

So  they  put  the  stake  into  the  fire,  and  kept  it  there  till  it 
was  ready,  green  as  it  was,  to  burst  into  flame.  Then  they 
thrust  it  into  his  eye,  fur,  as  has  been  told,  he  had  but  one, 
and  Ulysses  leant  with  all  his  force  upon  the  stake  and  turned 
it  about,  just  as  a  man  turns  a  drill  about  when  he  would  make 
a  hole  in  a  ship  timber.  And  the  wood  hissed  in  the  eye  as 
the  red-hot  iron  hisses  in  the  water  when  a  smith  would  temper 
it  to  make  a  sword. 

Then  the  giant  leapt  up.  and  tore  away  the  stake,  and  cried 
out  so  loudly  that  the  Round-eyed  people  in  the  island  came  to 
see  what  had  happened. 

"What  ails  you."  they  asked,  "that  you  make  so  great  an 
uproar,  waking  us  all  out  of  our  sleep?  Is  anyone  stealing  vour 
sheep,  or  seeking  to  hurt  vou?" 

And  the  giant  bellows.  "No  Man  is  hurting  me." 

"Well,"  said  the  Round-eyed  people,  "if  no  man  is  hurting 
you,  then  it  must  be  the  gods  that  do  it,  and  we  cannot  help 
you  against  them." 

But  Ulysses  laughed  when  he  thought  how  he  liad  beguiled 
Ihem  by  his  name.  But  he  was  still  in  doubt  how  he  and  his 
companions  should  escape,  for  the  giant  sat  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  felt  to  see  whether  the  men  were  trying  to  get  out 
among  the  sheep.  And  Ulysses,  after  long  thinking,  made  a  plan 
by  which  he  and  his  companions  might  escape.     By  great  good 


liick  the  giant  had  driven  the  rams  into  the  cave,  for  he  com- 
monly left  them  outside.  These  rams  were  very  big  and  strong, 
and  Ulysses  took  six  of  the  biggest,  and  tied  the  six  men  that 
were  left  out  of  the  twelve  underneath  their  bellies  with  osier 
twigs.  And  on  each  side  of  the  six  rams  to  which  a  man  was 
tied,  he  put  another  ram.  So  he  himself  was  left,  for  there 
was  no  one  who  could  do  the  same  for  him.  Yet  this  also  he 
managed.  There  was  a  very  big  ram,  much  bigger  than  all 
the  others,  and  to  this  he  clung,  grasping  the  fleece  with  both 
his  hands.  So,  when  the  morning  came,  the  flocks  went  out  of 
the  cave  as  they  were  wont,  and  the  giant  felt  them  as  they 
passed  by  him,  and  did  not  perceive  the  men.  And  when  he  felt 
the  biggest  ram  he  said : 

"How  is  this?  You  are  not  used  to  lag  behind;  you  are 
always  the  first  to  run  to  the  pasture  in  the  morning  and  to 
come  back  to  the  fold  at  night.  Perhaps  you  are  troubled  about 
thy  master's  eye  which  this  villain  No  j\Ian  has  destroyed. 
P'irst  he  overcame  me  with  wine,  and  then  he  put  out  my  eye. 
(Jh !  that  you  could  speak  and  tell  me  where  he  is.  I  would 
dash  out  his  brains  upon  the  ground."  And  then  he  let  the 
big  ram  go. 

When  they  were  out  of  the  giant's  reach,  Ulysses  let  go  his 
hold  of  the  ram,  and  loosed  his  companions,  and  they  all  made 
as  much  haste  as  they  could  to  get  to  the  place  where  they  had 
left  their  ship,  looking  back  to  see  whether  the  giant  was  fol- 
lowing them.  The  crew  at  the  ship  were  very  glad  to  see 
them,  but  wondered  that  there  should  be  only  six.  Ulysses 
made  signs  to  them  to  sa}-  nothing,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the 
giant  might  know  where  they  were  if  he  heard  their  voices. 
So  they  all  got  on  board  and  rowed  with  all  their  might.  But 
when  the)'  were  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  Ulysses  stood 
up  in  the  ship  and  shouted :  "You  are  an  awful  beast,  Cyclops, 
to  devour  strangers  in  your  cave,  and  are  rightly  served  in  los- 
ing vour  eve.  Mav  the  gods  make  you  sufter  worse  things  than 
this!" 

The  Cyclops,  when  he  heard  Ulysses  speak,  broke  off  the 
top  of  a  rock  and  threw  it  to  the  place  from  which  the  voice 
seemed  to  come.  The  rock  fell  just  in  front  of  the  ship,  and 
the  wave  which  it  made  washed  it  back  to  the  shore.  But  Ulys- 
ses caught  up  a  long  pole  and  pushed  the  ship  off,  and  he 
nodded  with  his  head,  being  afraid  to  speak,  to  his  companions 
to  row  with  all  their  might.  So  they  rowed;  and  when  they 
were  twice  as  far  oft'  as  before,  Ulysses  stood  up  again  in  the 
ship,  as  if  he  w'cre  going  t<i  speak  again.  And  his  comrades 
begged  him  to  be  silent. 

"Do  not  make  the  giant  angry,"  they  said;  "we  were  almost 
lost  just  now  when  the  wave  washed  us  back  to  the  shore.  The 
monster  throws  a  mighty  bolt,  and  throws  it  far." 

But  Ulysses  would  not  listen,  but  cried  out :  "Hear,  Cyclops, 
if  anv  man  asks  you  who  ]iut  out  vour  eye,  say  that  it  wa3 
Ulysses  of  Ithaca." 

Then  the  giant  took  up  another  great  rock  and  threw  it. 
This  time  it  almost  touched  the  end  of  the  rudder,  but  missed  it 
bv  a  hand's  breadth.  This  time,  therefore,  the  wave  helped 
them  on.  So  big  was  it  that  it  carried  the  ship  to  the  other 
shore. 

Now  Ulysses  had  not  forgotten  to  carry  off  sheep  from  the 
island  for  his  companions.  These  he  divided  among  the  crews 
of  all  the  ships.  The  great  ram  he  had  for  his  own  share.  So 
that  day  the  whole  company  feasted,  and  they  lay  down  on  the 
seashore  and  slept. 

— From  the  Odyssev  for  Bovs  and  Girls  bv  Church. 
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THE    SHOOTING-MATCH    AT    NOTTINGHAM 
TOWN— 6A 

Now  it  was  told  before  how  two  hundred  pounds  were  set 
upon  Robin  Hood's  head.  It  is  now  to  be  told  how  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  swore  that  he  himself  would  bring  Robin  Hood 
to  justice,  and  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  he  wanted  the 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  next,  because  the  forester  that  Robin 
Hood  had  killed  was  of  kin  to  him. 

But  the  Sheriff  knew  wht  a  force  Robin  had  about  him  in 
Sherwood,  and  that  he  could  not  serve  a  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest as  he  could  upon  another  man  that  had  broken  the  laws; 
therefore  he  was  compelled  to  devise  some  cunning  trick  where- 
with to  entrap  bold  Robin. 

Thus  thinking  the  Sheriff  said  to  himself,  "This  Robin 
Hood  hath  a  daring  soul.  If  I  could  but  persuade  him  right 
to  Nottingham  Town  so  that  I  could  lay  hand  upon  him,  he 
would  never  get  away  again."  Then  it  came  to  him  that  were 
he  to  proclaim  a  great  shooting-match  and  offer  some  grand 
prize,  Robin  Hood  might  be  persuaded  by  his  spirit  to  come  to 
the  butts.  Accordingly  he  sent  messengers  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west,  to  proclaim  through  town,  hamlet,  and  coun- 
tryside, this  grand  shooting-match,  and  everyone  was  bidden, 
who  could  draw  a  long  bow,  and  the  prize  was  to  be  an  arrow 
of  pure  beaten  gold. 

When  Robin  Hood  first  heard  the  news  of  this  he  was  in 
Lincoln  Town,  and  hastening  back  to  Sherwood  Forest  he 
soon  called  all  his  merry  men  about  him  and  spoke  to  them 
thus : — ■ 

"Now  hearken,  my  merry  men  all,  to  the  news  that  I  have 
brought  from  Lincoln  Town  to-day.  Our  friend  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  hath  proclaimed  a  shooting-match,  and  hath 
sent  messengers  to  tell  of  it  through  all  the  countryside  and 
the  prize  is  to  be  a.  bright,  golden  arrow.  Now  I  fain  would 
have  one  of  us  win  it,  both  because  of  the  fairness  of  the  prize 
and  because  our  sweet  friend  the  Sheriff  hath  offered  it.  So 
we  will  take  our  bow  and  shafts  and  go  there  to  shoot,  for  I 
know  right  well  that  merriment  will  be  a-going.  Some  of  you 
shall  clothe  yourselves  as  curtal  friars,  and  some  as  rustic 
Iiiasants,  and  some  as  tinkers,  or  as  beggars,  but  see  that  each 
man  taketh  a  good  bow  or  broadsword,  in  case  need  should 
arise.  .\s  for  myself,  T  will  shoot  for  this  same  golden  arrow, 
and  should  I  win  it,  we  will  hang  it  to  the  branches  of  our 
good  greenswood  tree  for  the  joy  of  all  the  band.  How  like 
^iiu  the  plan,  my  merry  men  all?" 

Then  "Good !  Good !"  cried  all  the  band  riglit  heartily. 

A  fair  sight  was  Nottingham  Town  on  the  day  of  the  shoot- 
ing-match. All  along  upon  the  green  meadow  beneath  the 
:own  wall  stretched  a  row  of  benches,  one  above  the  other, 
whereon  sat  knight  and  lady,  squire  and  dame,  and  rich  burgh- 
ers and  their  wives.  At  the  end  of  the  range,  near  the  target. 
■vas  a  raised  seat  bedecked  with  ribbons  and  scarfs  and  gar- 
•inds  of  flowers,  where  sat  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  his 
lame.  The  range  was  two-score  paces  broad.  At  one  end 
^tood  the  target ;  at  the  other  a  tent  of  striped  canvas,  from 
he  pole  of  which  fluttered  many-colored  flags  and  streamers. 

Then  the  herald  stood  forth  and  loudlv  proclaimed  the  rules 
>f  the  game  as  follows : — 

"Shoot  each  man  from  yon  mark,  which  is  sevenscore  yards 


and  ten  from  the  target.  One  arrow  shooteth  each  man  first, 
and  from  all  the  archers  shall  the  ten  that  shoot  the  fairest 
shafts  be  chosen  for  to  shoot  again.  Two  arrows  shooteth 
each  man  of  these  ten,  then  shall  be  three  that  shoot  the  fairest 
shafts  be  chosen  for  to  shoot  again.  Three  arrows  shooteth 
each  man  of  those  three,  and  to  him  that  shooteth  the  fairest 
shafts  shall  the  prize  be  given." 

Then  the  Sheriff  leaned  forward,  looking  keenly  among  the 
press  of  archers  to  find  whether  Robin  Hood  was  amongst 
them:  but  no  one  was  there  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  such  as 
was  worn  by  Robin  and  his  band.  "Nevertheless,"  said  the 
Sheriff  to  himself,  "he  may  still  be  there,  and  I  miss  him 
among  the  crowd  of  other  men.  But  let  me  see  when  but  ten 
men  shoot,  for  I  wot  he  will  be  among  the  ten,  or  I  know 
him  not." 

And  now  the  archers  shot,  each  man  in  turn,  and  the  good 
folk  never  saw  such  archery-  as  was  done  that  day.  Six  ar- 
rows were  within  the  clout,  four  within  the  black,  and  only 
two  smote  the  outer  ring :  so  that  when  the  last  arrow  sped  and 
struck  the  target,  all  the  people  shouted  aloud,  for  it  was 
noble  .shooting. 

.\nd  now  but  ten  men  were  left  of  all  those  that  had  shot 
before,  and  of  these  ten,  six  were  famous  throughout  the 
land,  and  most  of  the  folk  gathered  there  knew  them.  These 
six  men  were  Gilbert  o'  the  Red  Cap,  Adam  o'  the  Dell,  Diccon 
Cruikshank,  William  o'  Leslie,  Hubert  o'  Cloud,  and  Swithin 
o'  Hertford.  Two  others  were  yeomen  of  merry  Yorkshire, 
another  was  a  tall  stranger  in  blue,  who  said  he  came  from 
London  Town,  and  the  last  was  a  tattered  stranger  in  scarlet, 
who  wore  a  patch  over  one  eye. 

"Xow,"  quoth  the  Sheriff'  to  a  man-at-arms  who  stood  near 
him,   "seest  thou  Robin  Hood   amongst  those  ten?" 

"Nay.  that  do  I  not,  your  worship,"  answered  the  man. 
"Six  of  them  I  know  right  well.  Of  those  Yorkshire  yeomen, 
one  is  too  tall  and  the  other  too  short  for  that  bold  knave. 
Robin's  beard  is  as  yellow  as  gold,  while  yon  tattered  beggar 
in  scarlet  hath  a  beard  of  brown,  besides  being  blind  in  one 
eye.  As  for  the  stranger  in  blue,  Robin's  shoulders,  I  ween, 
are  three  inches  broader  than  his." 

"Then,"  quoth  the  Sheriff,  smiting  his  thigh  angrilv,  "yon 
knave  is  a  coward  as  well  as  a  rogue,  and  dares  not  show 
his  face  among  good  men  and  true." 

Then,  after  they  had  rested  a  short  time,  those  ten  stout 
men  stepped  forth  to  shoot  again.  Each  man  shot  two  arrows, 
and  as  they  shot,  not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  all  the  crowd 
watched  with  scarce  a  breath  of  sound ;  but  when  the  last  had 
shot  his  arrow,  another  great  shout  arose,  while  many  cast 
their  caps  aloft  for  joy  of  such  marvelous  shooting. 

And  now  but  three  men  were  left  of  all  those  that  had  shot 
before.  One  was  Gill  o'  the  Red  Cap,  one  the  tattered 
stranger  in  scarlet,  and  one  ,\dam  o'  the  Dell  of  Tamworth 
Town.  Then  all  the  people  called  aloud,  some  crying,  "Ho 
for  Gilbert  o'  the  Red  Cap!''  and  some,  "Hey  for  stout  Adam 
o'  Tamworth !"  but  not  a  single  man  in  the  crowd  called  upon 
the  stranger  in  scarlet. 

"Now,  shoot  thou  well,  Gilbert."  cried  the  Sheriff,  "and  if 
thine  be  the  best  shaft,  fivescore  broad  silver  pennies  will  I 
give  to  thee  besides  the  prize." 
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"Trulv  I  will  do  my  best,"  quoth  Gilbert,  right  sturdily. 
"A  nmii  cannot  do  aught  but  his  best,  but  that  will  I  strive 
to  do  this  day."  So  saying,  he  drew  forth  a  fair  smooth  ar- 
row with  a  broad  feather  and  fitted  it  deftly  to  the  strmg, 
then  drawing  his  bow  with  care  he  sped  the  shaft.  Straight 
flew  the  arrow  and  lit  fairly  in  the  clout,  a  finger  breadth  from 
the  centre.  "A  Gilbert,  a  Gilbert!"  shouted  all  the  crowd; 
and,  "Now,  by  my  faith,"  cried  the  Sheriff,  smiting  his  hands 
together,  "that  is  a  shrewd  shot." 

Then  the  tattered  stranger  stepped  forth,  and  all  the  people 
laughed  as  they  saw  a  yellow  patch  that  showed  beneath  his 
arm  when  he  raised  his  elbow  to  shoot,  and  also  to  see  him 
aim  with  but  one  eye.  He  drew  the  good  yew  bow  quickly, 
and  quickly  loosed  a  shaft ;  so  short  was  the  time  that  no  man 
could  draw  a  breath  betwixt  the  drawing  and  the  shooting; 
vet  his  arniw  lodged  nearer  the  centre  than  the  other  by  twice 
the  length  of  a  barleycorn. 

"Now  by  all  the  saints  in  Paradise!"  cried  the  Sheriff,  "that 
is  a  lovely  shaft  in  very  truth!" 

Then  Adam  o'  the  Dell  shot,  carefully  and  cautiously,  and 
his  arrow  lodged  close  beside  the  stranger's.  Then  after  a 
short  space  they  all  three  shot  again,  and  once  more  each 
arrow  lodged  within  the  clout,  but  this  time  Adam  o'  the  Dell's 
was  farthest  from  the  centre,  and  again  the  tattered  stranger's 
shot  was  the  best.  Then,  after  another  time  of  rest,  they  all 
shot  for  the  third  time.  This  time  Gilbert  took  great  heed  to 
his  aim,  keenly  measuring  the  distance  and  shooting  with 
shrewdest  care.  Straight  flew  the  arrow,  and  all  shouted  till 
the  very  flags  that  waved  in  the  breeze  shook  with  the  sound, 
-and  the  rooks  and  daws  flew  clamoring  about  the  roofs  of  the 
old  gray  tower,  for  the  shaft  had  lodged  close  beside  the  spot 
Ihat  marked  the  very  centre. 

"Well  done,  Gilbert!"  cried  the  Sheriff,  right  joyously. 
"Fain  am  I  to  believe  the  prize  is  thine,  and  right  fairly  won. 
Now,  thou  ragged  knave,  let  me  see  thee  shoot  a  better  shaft 
than  that." 

Naught  spake  the  stranger  but  took  his  place,  while  all  was 
hushed,  and  no  one  spoke  or  even  seemed  to  breathe,  so  great 
was  the  silence  for  wonder  what  he  would  do.  Meanwhile,  also, 
quite  still  stood  the  stranger  holding  his  bow  in  his  hand, 
while  one  could  count  five ;  then  he  drew  his  trusty  yew,  hold- 
ing it  drawn  but  a  mument.  then  loosed  the  string.  Straight 
•flew  the  arrow,  and  so  true  that  it  smote  a  gray  goose  feather 
from  off  Gilbert's  shaft,  which  fell  fluttering  through  the  sun- 
lit air  as  the  stranger's  arrow  lodged  close  beside  his  of  the  red 
•cap,  and  in  the  very  center.  No  one  spoke  a  word  for  a  while 
.and  no  one  shouted,  but  each  man  looked  into  his  neighbor's 
face  amazedly. 

"Nay,"  quoth  old  Adam  o'  the  Dell  presently,  drawing  a 
long  breath  and  shaking  his  head  as  he  spoke ;  "twoscore  years 
.and  more  have  I  shot  shaft,  and  maybe  not  all  times  bad,  but 
I  shoot  no  more  this  day,  for  no  man  can  match  with  yon 
stranger,  whosoe'er  he  may  be."  Then  he  thrust  his  shaft  into 
his  quiver,  rattling,  and  unstrung  his  bow  without  another 
word. 

Then  the  Sheriff  came  down  from  his  dais  and  drew  near, 
in  all  his  silks  and  velvets,  to  where  the  tattered  stranger  stood 
leaning  upon  his  stout  bow,  whilst  the  good  folk  crowded 
around  to  see  the  man  who  shot  so  wondrously  well.  "Here, 
good  fellow,"  quotli  the  Sheriff,  "take  thou  the  prize,  and  well 


and  fairly  hast  thou  won  it,  I  trow.    What  may  be  thy  name, 
and  whence  comest  thou?" 

"Men  do  call  me  Jock  o'  Teviotdale,  and  thence  am  I  come," 
said  the  stranger. 

"Then,  by  Our  Lady,  Jock,  thou  art  the  fairest  archer  that 
e'er  mine  eyes  beheld,  and  if  thou  wilt  join  my  service  I  will 
clothe  thee  with  a  better  coat  than  that  thou  hast  upon  thy 
back ;  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and  at  every  Christ- 
mastide  forescore  marks  shall  be  thy  wage.  I  trow  thou 
drawest  better  bow  than  that  same  coward  knave,  Robin 
Hood,  that  dared  not  show  his  face  here  this  day.  Say,  good 
fellow,  wilt  thou  join  my  service?" 

"Nay,  that  will  I  not,"  quoth  the  stranger  roughly.  "I  will 
be  mine  own,  and  no  man  in  all  merry  England  shall  be  my 
master." 

"Then  get  thee  gone,  and  a  murrain  seize  thee!"  cried  the 
Sheriff,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  anger.  "And  by  my  faith 
and  troth  I  have  a  good  part  of  a  mind  to  have  thee  beaten  for 
thine  insolence!"  Then  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  strode 
away. 

It  was  a  right  motley  company  that  gathered  about  the 
noble  greenwod-tree  in  Sherwood's  depths  that  same  day.  A 
score  and  more  of  barefoot  friars  were  there,  and  some  that 
looked  like  tinkers,  and  some  that  seemed  to  be  sturdy  beggars 
and  rustic  hinds ;  and  seated  upon  a  mossy  couch  was  one  all 
clad  in  tattered  scarlet,  with  a  patch  over  one  eye;  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  the  golden  arrow  that  was  the  prize  of  the  great 
shooting-match.  Then,  amidst  a  noise  of  talking  and  laughter, 
he  took  the  patch  from  off  his  eye  and  stripped  away  the  scar- 
let rags  from  off  his  body  and  showed  himself  all  clothed  in 
fair  Lincoln  green,  and  quoth  he:  "Easy  come  these  things 
away,  but  walnut  stain  cometh  not  so  speedily  from  yellow 
hair."  Then  all  laughed  louder  than  before,  for  it  was  Robin 
Hood  himself  that  had  won  the  prize  from  the  Sheriff's  very 
hands. 

"By  my  troth,"  said  the  Sheriff",  as  he  sat  at  meat  in  the 
great  hall  of  his  house  at  Nottingham  Town,  "I  did  reckon 
full  roundly  that  that  knave,  Robin  Hood,  would  be  at  the 
game  today.  I  did  not  think  that  he  was  such  a  coward.  But 
who  could  that  saucy  knave  be  who  answered  me  to  my  beard 
so  bravely?" 

Then,  even  as  he  finished  speaking,  something  fell  rattling 
among  the  dishes  on  the  table,  while  those  that  sat  near  started 
up  wondering  what  it  might  be.  After  a  while  one  of  the  men- 
at-arms  gathered  courage  enough  to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  to 
the  Sheriff.  Then  everyone  saw  that  it  was  a  blunted  gray 
goose  shaft,  with  a  fine  scroll,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
quill,  tied  near  to  its  head.  The  Sheriff  opened  the  scroll  and 
glanced  at  it,  while  the  veins  ui>on  his  forehead  swelled  and 
his  cheeks  grew  ruddy  with  rage  as  he  read,  for  this  was  what 
he  saw : — 

"Now  Heaven  bless  thy  grace  this  day, 

Say  all  in  sweet  Sherwood, 
For  thou  didst  give  the  prize  away 
To  merry  Robin  Hood." 
"Whence  came  this  ?"  cried  the  Sheriff  in  a  mighty  voice. 
"Even  through  the  window,  your  worship,"  quoth  the  man 
who  had  handed  the  shaft  to  him. 

From  "Some  Merry  Adventures 
of  Robin  Hood,"  by  Pyle. 
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I. 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN— 6B 
LINCOLN'S    FIRST    READING 


Squire  Josiah  Crawford  was  seated  on  the  porch  of  his  house 
in  Gentryville,  Indiana,  one  spring  afternoon  when  a  small 
boy  called  to  see  him.  The  squire  was  a  testy  old  man,  not 
very  fond  of  boys,  and  he  glanced  up  over  his  book,  impa- 
tient and  annoyed  at  the  interruption. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  he  demanded. 

The  boy  had  pulled  off  his  raccoon-skin  cap  and  stood  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand  while  he  eyed  the  old  man. 

"They  say  down  at  the  store,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "that  you 
have  a  'Life  of  George  Washington.'  I'd  like  mighty  well  to 
read  it." 

The  Squire  peered  closer  at  his  visitor,  surprised  out  of  his 
annoyance  at  the  words.  He  looked  the  boy  over,  carefully 
examining  his  long,  lank  figure,  his  tangled  mass  of  black 
hair,  his  deep-set  eyes,  and  large  mouth.  He  was  evidently 
from  some  poor  country  family.  His  clothes  were  homemade, 
and  the  trousers  were  shrunk  until  they  barely  reached  below 
his  knees. 

"What's  your  name,  boy?"  asked  the  Squire. 

"Abe  Lincoln,  son  of  Tom  Lincoln,  down  on  Pigeon  Creek." 

The  Squire  said  to  himself,  "It  must  be  that  Tom  Lincoln 
who,  folks  say,  is  a  ne'er-do-well  and  moves  from  place  to 
place  ever}'  year  because  he  can't  make  his  farm  support  him." 
Then  he  said  aloud  to  the  boy,  "What  do  you  want  with  my 
'Life  of  Washington'?" 

"I've  been  learning  about  him  at  school,  and  I'd  like  to  know 
more." 

The  old  man  studied  the  boy  in  silence  for  some  moments ; 
something  about  the  lad  seemed  to  attract  him.  Finally  he 
said,  "Can  I  trust  you  to  take  good  care  of  the  book  if  I  lend 
it  to  you  ?" 

"As  good  care,"  said  the  boy,  "as  if  it  was  made  of  gold, 
if  you'd  only  please  let  me  have  it  for  a  week." 

His  eyes  were  so  eager  that  the  old  man  could  not  withstand 
them.  "Wait  here  a  minute,"  he  said  and  went  into  the  house. 
When  he  returned  he  brought  the  coveted  volume  with  him, 
and  handed  it  to  the  boy.  "There  it  is,"  said  he ;  "I'm  going 
to  let  you  have  it,  but  be  sure  it  doesn't  come  to  harm  down 
on  Pigeon  Creek." 

The  boy,  with  the  precious  volume  tucked  tightly  under  his 
arm,  went  down  the  single  street  of  Gentryville  with  the  joy 
of  anticipation  in  his  face.  He  could  hardly  wait  to  open  the 
book  and  plunge  into  it.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the 
village  store  to  buy  some  calico  his  stepmother  had  ordered 
and  then  struck  into  the  road  through  the  woods  that  led  to 
his  home. 

The  house  which  he  found  at  the  end  of  his  trail  was  a  very 
primitive  one.  The  first  home  Tom  Lincoln  had  built  on  the 
Creek  when  he  moved  there  from  Kentucky  had  been  merely 
a  "pole-shack" — four  poles  driven  into  the  ground  with  forked 
ends  at  the  top,  other  poles  laid  crosswise  in  the  forks,  and  a 
roof  of  poles  built  on  this  square.  There  had  been  no  chimney, 
only  an  open  place  for  a  window  and  another  for  a  door,  and 
strips  of  bark  and  patches  of  clay  to  keep  the  rain  out.  The 
new  house  was  a  little  better;  it  had  an  attic,  and  the  first 
floor  was  divided  into  several  rooms.  It  was  very  simple, 
however ;  only  a  big  log  cabin. 

The  boy  came  out  of  the  woods,  crossed  the  clearing  about 


the  house,  and  went  in  at  the  door.  His  stepmother  was  sit- 
ting at  the  window  sewing.  He  held  up  the  volume  for  her 
to  see.  "I've  got  it !"  he  cried.  "It's  the  'Life  of  Washington,' 
and  now  I'm  going  to  learn  all  about  him."  He  had  barely 
time  to  put  the  book  in  the  woman's  hands  before  his  father's 
voice  was  heard  calling  him  out  of  doors.  There  was  work  to 
be  done  on  the  farm ;  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  Abe  was  kept 
busily  employed,  and  as  soon  as  supper  was  finished  his  father 
set  him  to  work  mending  harness. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  the  boy  was  up  and  out  in  the  fields, 
the  "Life  of  Washington"  in  one  pocket,  the  other  pocket  filled 
with  corn  dodgers.  Unfortunately  he  could  not  read  and  run 
a  straight  furrow.  When  it  was  noontime  he  sat  under  a  tree, 
munching  the  cakes,  and  plunged  into  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book.  For  half  an  hour  he  read  and  ate,  then  he  had  to  go  on 
with  his  work  until  sundown.  When  he  got  home  he  ate  his 
supper  standing  up,  so  tliat  he  could  read  the  book  by  the 
candle  that  stood  on  the  shelf.  After  supper  he  lay  in  front  of 
the  fire,  still  reading  and  forgetting  everything  about  him. 

Gradually  the  fire  burned  out,  the  family  went  to  bed,  and 
young  Abe  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  his  room  in  the  attic.  He 
put  the  book  on  a  ledge  on  the  wall  close  to  the  head  of  his 
bed,  so  that  nothing  might  happen  to  it.  During  the  night  a 
violent  storm  arose,  and  the  rain  came  through  a  chink  in  the 
log  walls.  When  the  boy  woke  he  found  that  the  book  was  a 
mass  of  wet  paper,  the  t\pe  blurred,  and  the  cover  beyond 
repair.  He  was  heartbroken  at  the  discovery.  He  could  im- 
agine how  angry  the  old  Squire  would  be  when  he  saw  the 
state  of  the  book.  Nevertheless  he  determined  to  go  to  Gentry- 
ville at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  see  what  he  could  do  to 
make  amends. 

The  next  Sunday  morning  found  a  small  boy  standing  on 
the  .S(iuire's  porch  with  the  remains  of  the  book  in  his  hand. 
When  the  Squire  learned  what  had  happened  he  spoke  his 
mind  freely.  He  said  that  Abe  did  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  valuable  property,  and  promised  never  to  lend  him  another 
book  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  boy  faced  the  music,  and  when 
the  angry  tirade  was  over,  said  that  he  should  like  to  shuck 
com  for  the  Squire  and  in  that  way  pay  him  the  value  of  the 
ruined  volume.  Mr.  Crawford  accepted  the  offer  and  named 
a  price  far  greater  than  any  possible  value  of  the  book ;  and 
Abe  set  to  work,  spending  all  his  spare  time  in  the  next  two 
weeks  shucking  the  corn  and  working,  as  chore  boy.  So  he 
finally  succeeded  in  paying  for  the  ruined  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington.'' 

This  was  only  one  of  many  adventures  that  befell  Abraham' 
Lincoln  while  he  was  trying  to  get  an  education.  His  mother 
had  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and  ever  since  he  had  learned 
he  had  longed  for  books  to  read. 

One  day  he  said  to  his  cousin  Dennis  Hanks,  "Denny,  the 
things  I  want  to  know  are  in  books.  My  best  friend  is  the 
man  who  will  get  me  one." 

Dennis  was  very  fond  of  his  younger  cousin,  and  as  soom 
as  he  could  save  up  the  money  he  went  to  tpwn  and  bought  a 
copy  of  "The  Arabian  Nights."  He  gave  this  to  Abe,  and  the 
latter  at  once  started  to  read  it  aloud  by  the  wood  fire  in  the 
evenings.  His  mother,  his  sister  Sally,  and  Dennis  were  his- 
audience.  When  he  came  to  the  story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,. 
Abe  laughed.  Dennis,  however,  could  not  see  the  humor. 
"Why,  Abe,"  said  he,  "that  yarn's  just  a  lie." 
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•'Perhaps  so,"  answed  the  small  boy,  "but  if  it  is,  it's  a  mighty 
good  lie." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Abe  had  very  few  books.  His  earliest 
po,ssessions  consisted  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  volumes — a 
pioneer's  library.  First  of  all  was  the  Bible,  a  whole  library 
in  itself,  containmg  every  sort  of  literature.  Second  was 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  its  quaint  characters  and  vivid 
scenes  told  in  simple  English,  "^sop's  Fables"  was  a  third, 
and  introduced  the  log-cabin  boy  to  a  wonderful  range  of  char- 
acters'— the  gods  of  mythology,  the  dififerent  classes  of  man- 
kind, and  every  animal  under  the  sun ;  and  fourth  was  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  in  which  there  was  the  charm  of 
truth,  and  from  which  Abe  learned  valuable  lessons  of  pa- 
triotism. 

He  read  these  books  over  and  over,  till  be  knew  them  by 
heart.  He  would  sit  in  the  twilight  and  read  a  dictionary'  as 
long  as  he  could  see.  He  could  not  aflford  to  waste  paper  upon 
original  compositions ;  so  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  at  night  he  would 
cover  the  wooden  shovel  with  essays  and  arithmetical  prob- 
lems, which  he  would  shave  off  and  then  begin  again. 

The  few  books  he  was  able  to  get  made  the  keen-witted 
country  boy  anxious  to  find  people  who  could  answer  his  ques- 
tions for  him.  In  those  days  many  men — clergymen,  judges, 
and  lawyers — rode  on  circuit,  stopping  over  night  at  any  farm- 
house they  might  happen  upon.  When  such  a  man  would  ride 
up  to  the  Lincoln  clearing  he  was  usually  met  by  a  small  boy 
who  would  begin  to  fire  questions  at  him  before  he  could  dis- 
mount from  his  horse. 

n.    WHAT  LINCOLN  LEARNED  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS 

In  that  day  Indiana  was  still  part  of  the  wilderness.  Prime- 
val woods  stood  close  to  Pigeon  Creek,  and  not  far  away 
were  roving  bands  of  Sacs  and  Sioux,  and  also  wild  animals 
— bears,  wildcats,  and  lynxes.  The  settlers  fought  the  Indians, 
and  made  use  of  the  wild  creatures  for  clothing  and  food. 
The  children  spent  practically  all  their  time  out  of  doors,  and 
young  Abe  Lincoln  learned  the  habits  of  the  wild  creatures 
and  explored  the  far  recesses  of  the  woods. 

I''r(  m  his  life  in  the  woods  the  boy  became  very  fond  of 
animals.  One  day  some  the  boys  were  teasing  a  turtle.  .\be 
rescued  the  turtle,  and  when  he  got  a  chance  wrote  a  composi- 
tion in  school  about  cruel  jokes  on  animals.  It  was  a  good 
paper,  and  the  teacher  had  the  boy  read  it  before  the  class.  All 
the  boys  liked  Abe,  and  they  took  to  heart  what  he  had  to  say 
in  the  matter. 

It  was  a  rough  sort  of  life  that  the  children  of  the  early 
settlers  led,  and  the  chances  were  all  in  favor  of  the  Lincoln 
boy's  growing  up  to  be  like  his  father,  a  kind-hearted,  igno- 
rant, ne'er-do-well  type  of  man.  His  mother,  however,  who 
came  of  a  good  Virginia  family,  had  done  her  best  to  give 
him  .■iiimc  ambition.  Once  she  had  said  to  him,  "Abe,  learn 
all  you  can,  and  grow  up  to  be  of  some  account.  You've  got 
just  as  good  Virginia  blood  in  you  as  George  Washington 
had  "    Abe  did  not  forget  that. 

Soon  after  the  family  moved  to  Pigeon  Creek  his  mother 
died,  and  a  little  later  a  stepmother  took  her  place.  This  wo- 
man soon  '.earned  that  the  boy  was  not  the  ordinary  type,  and 
kept  encouraging  him  to  make  something  of  himself.  She  was 
always  ready  to  listen  when  he  read,  to  help  him  with  his  les- 
sons, to  cheer  him.  When  he  got  too  old  to  wear  his  bear- 
skin suit  she  told  him  that  if  he  would  earn  enough  monev  to 


get  some  muslin,  she  would  make  him  some  white  shirts.  Abe 
earned  the  money,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  purchased  the  cloth  and 
made  the  shirts.  After  that  Abe  cut  quite  a  figure  in  Gentry- 
ville.  He  liked  people  and  knew  so  many  good  stories  that  he 
was  always  popular  with  a  crowd. 

Small  things  showed  the  ability  that  was  in  the  raw  coun- 
try lad.  When  he  was  only  fourteen  a  copy  of  Henry  Clay's 
speeches  fell  into  his  hands.  He  learned  most  of  them  by 
heart,  and  what  he  learned  from  them  interested  him  in  his- 
tory. Then,  a  little  later,  when  his  stepmother  was  ill  for 
some  time,  Abe  went  to  church  every  Sunday  and  on  his  re- 
turn repeated  the  sermon  almost  word  for  word  to  her.  Again, 
he  loved  to  argue  and  would  take  up  some  question  he  had 
asked  of  a  stranger  and  go  on  with  it  when  the  latter  returned 
to  the  Creek,  perhaps  months  after  the  first  visit.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
noted  these  things  and  made  up  her  mind  that  her  stepson 
would  be  a  great  lawyer  some  day,  because,  as  she  said, 
"When  Abe  got  started  arguing,  the  other  fellow'd  pretty  soon 
say  he  had  enough.'' 

Probably  at  this  time  Abe  was  more  noted  for  his  love  of 
learning  new  things  and  for  his  great  natural  strength  than 
for  anything  else.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  learn,  but  when 
he  had  once  acquired  anything  it  stayed  by  him.  The  books 
he  had  read  he  knew  from  cover  to  cover,  and  the  words  he 
had  learned  to  spell  at  the  school  "spelling  bees''  he  never 
forgot.  Now  and  again  he  tried  his  hand  at  writing  short 
compositions,  usually  on  subjects  he  had  read  of  in  books. 
These  little  essays  were  always  to  the  point  and  showed  that 
the  boy  knew  what  he  was  discussing.  One  or  two  of  these 
papers  got  into  the  hands  of  a  local  newspaper  and  appeared 
in  print,  much  to  .Abe's  surprise  and  to  his  stepmother's  de- 
light. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  qualities  were  not  the  ones  which  won 
him  greatest  admiration  in  the  rough  country  life.  The  boys 
and  young  men  admired  his  great  size  and  strength,  for  when 
he  was  only  nineteen  he  had  reached  his  full  growth  and  stood 
six  feet  four  inches  tall,  while  countless  stories  were  current 
about  his  feats  of  strength. 

.\t  one  time,  it  was  said,  young  Abe  Lincoln  was  seen  to 
pick  up  a  chicken  coop,  weighing  six  hundred  pounds.  At  an- 
other time  Abe  happened  to  come  upon  some  men  who  were 
building  a  contrivance  for  lifting  some  heavy  posts  from  the 
ground.  He  stepped  up  to  them  and  said,  "Let  me  have  a  try," 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  shouldered  the  posts  and  carried 
them  where  they  were  wanted.  As  a  rail-splitter  he  had  no 
equal.  .^  man  for  whom  he  worked  told  his  father  that  Abe 
could  sink  his  axe  deeper  into  the  wood  than  any  man  he  ever 
saw. 

This  great  strength  was  a  very  valuable  gift  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  that  of  Gentryville  and  people  respected  him  for  it 
even  more  than  for  his  learning  and  his  kindness  of  heart. 

A  little  later  he  lived  in  a  village  in  Illinois,  named  New 
Salem,  and  there  he  found  a  crowd  of  boys  called  the  "Clary's 
Grove  Boys,"  who  were  noted  for  the  rough  handling  they  gave 
to  strangers.  Many  a  new  boy  had  been  hardly  dealt  with  at 
their  hands.  Sometimes  they  would  lead  him  into  a  fight  and 
then  beat  him  black  and  blue,  and  sometimes  they  would  nail 
the  stranger  into  a  hogshead  and  roll  him  down  a  steep  hill. 

When  Abe  Lincoln  first  came  to  the  town  they  were  afraid 
to  tackle  him,  but  when  their  friends  taunted  the  crowd  of 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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MONUMENT    FOR    THE    SOLDIER— 7A 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

I 

A  monument   for  the  soldiers  ! 

And  what  vC-ill  ye  build  it  of? 
Can  ye  build  it  of  marble,  or  brass,  or  bronze, 

Outlasting-  the  soldiers'  love  ? 
Can  ye  glorify  it  with  legends 

As  grand  as  their  blood  hath  writ 
F"rom  the  inmost  shrine  of  this  land  oi  thine 

To  the  uttermost  verge  of  it? 

II 
And  the  answer  came     W'e  would  build  it 

Out  of  our  hopes  made  sure. 
And  out  of  our  purest  prayer  and  tears, 

And  out  of  our  faith  secure ; 
We  would  build  it  out  of  the  great  white  truths, 

Their  death  hath  sanctified. 
And  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  men  in  arms, 

And  their  faces  ere  they  died. 

Ill 
And  what  heroic  figures 

Can  the  sculpture  carve  in  stone? 
Can  the  marble  breast  be  made  to  bleed, 

And  the  niarble  lips  to  moan? 
Can  the  marbled  brow  be  fevered? 

And  the  marble  eyes  be  graved 
To  look  their  last,  as  the  flag  floats  past, 

On  the  country  they  have  saved? 


An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain; 

O,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ! 

The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  came  at  my  call, — • 

Give  me  them, — and  the  peace  of  mind,  clearer  than  all! 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home  ! 
There's  no  ]:lace  like  Home  !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile. 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile! 
Let  others  delight  mid  new  pleasures  to  roam. 
But  give  me,  oh,  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  home ! 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

To  thee  I'll  return,  over  burdened  with  care ; 
The  heait's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there; 
No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam ; 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 


MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 

The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  old  Kentucky  home; 

'Tis  summer,  the  darkeys  are  gay ; 
The  corn-top's  ripe,  and  the  meadow's  in  the  bloom, 

While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day. 
The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor, 

All  merry,  all  happy  and  bright; 
By-'n'-by  hard  times  comes  a-knocking  at  the  door: 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good-night! 


IV 
And  the  answer  came ;     The  figures 

Shall  all  be  fair  and  brave. 
And,  as  befitting,  as  pure  and  white 

As  the  stars  above  their  grave ; 
The  marble  lips,  and  breast,  and  brow 

Whereon  the  laurel  lies, 
Bequeath  us  right  to  guard  the  fight 

Of  the  old  flag  in  the  skies ! 

V 
A  monument  for  the  soldiers ! 

Build  of  a  people's  love. 
And  blazoned  and  decked  and  panoplied 

With  the  hearts  ye  build  it  of ! 
And  see  that  ye  build  it  stately. 

In  pillar  and  niche  and  gate, 
And  high  in  pose  as  the  soul  nf  those 

It  would  commemorate  I 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME! 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home; 
A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
\\1iich,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home!  there's  no  place  like  Home! 


Weep  no  more,  my  lady, 

O,  weep  no  more  today ! 
We  will  sing  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home. 

For  the  old  Kentucky  home,  far  away. 

Thev  hunt  no  more  for  the  possum  and  the  coon, 

On  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  the  shore ; 
Thev  sing  no  more  bv  the  glimmer  of  the  inoon, 

On  the  bench  bv  the  old  cabin  door. 
The  day  goes  by  like  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart, 

With  sorrow,  where  all  was  delight ; 
The  time  has  come  when  the  darkeys  have  to  part — 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good-night. 

The  head  must  bow,  and  the  back  will  have  to  bend. 

Wherever  the  darkey  may  go; 
A  few  more  days  and  the  troubles  all  will  end, 

In  the  field  where  the  sugar-canes  grow. 
A  few  more  days  for  to  tote  the  weary  load, — 

No  matter,  'twill  never  be  light; 
A  few  more  days  till  we  totter  on  the  road — 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good-night! 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady, 

O,  weep  no  more  today ! 
We  will  sing  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home, 

For  the  old  Kentucky  home,  far  away. 

Stephen  Collins  Foster. 
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SWEET  AND  LOW— 7A 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ; 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me ; 
While  ni}'  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  you  soon; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon  ; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE  OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME 

Way  down  upon  de  Suwanee  Ribber, 

Far,  far  away, 
Dere's  wha  my  heart  is  turning  ebber. 

Dare's  wha  de  old  folks  stay. 
All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation 

Sadly  I  roam, 
Still  longing  for  de  old  plantation, 

And  for  de  old  folks  at  home. 

All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

Eb'ry where  I  roam; 
Oh,  darkeys,  how  my  heart  grows  weary, 

Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home. 

All  round  de  little  farm  I  wandered 

When  I  was  young, 
Den  many  happy  days  I  squandered. 

Many  de  songs  I  sung. 
When  I  was  playing  wid  my  brudder 

Happy  was  I; 
Oh,  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mudder ! 

Dere  let  me  live  and  die. 

One  little  hut  among  the  bushes. 

One  dat  I  love. 
Still  sadly  to  my  memory  rushes, 

No  matter  where  I  rove. 
When  will  I  see  de  bees  a-humming 

All  around  the  comb. 
When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  trumming, 
Down  in  my  good  old  home? 

Stephen  Collins  Foster. 

FINDING    OF    THE    LYRE— 7A 

There  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore 
What  once  a  tortoise  served  tO'  cover ; 
A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  roar. 
The.  surf  had  rolled  it  over. 
Had  played  with  it,  and  flung  it  by. 


As  wind  and  weather  might  decide  it. 
Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand-drifts   dry 
Cheap  burial  might  provide  it. 

It  rested  there  to  bleach  or  tan,_ 

The  rains  had  soal<ed,  the  suns  had  burned  it; 

With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 

Had  stumbled  o'er  and  spurned  it ; 

And  there  the  fisher-girl  would  stay 

Conjecturing  with  her  brother 

How  in  their  play  the  poor  estray 

Might  serve  some  use  or  other. 

So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry 

As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 

Till  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 

And,  having  mused  upon  it, 

"Why,  here,"  cried  he,  "the  thing  of  things 

In  shape,  material,  and  dimension ! 

Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  sings, 

A  wonderful  invention !" 

So  said,  so  done ;  the  chords  he  strained, 

And,  as  his  fiingers  o'er  them  hovered. 

The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained, 

The  lyre  had  been  discovered. 

O  empty  world  that  round  us  lies, 

Dear  shell,  of  soul  and  thought  forsaken. 

Brought  we  but  eyes  like  Mercury's, 

In  thee  what  songs  should  waken ! 

THE  CHAMELEON 

Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 
With  eyes,  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post. 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning"  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  traveled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop; 
"Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow, 
I've  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know," 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travelers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o  er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed, 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat, 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that. 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  chamelon's  form  and  nature. 
"A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun, 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue. 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind ! 
How  slow  its  pace ;  and  then  its  hue — 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue?" 
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"Hold  there,''  the  other  quick  rephes, 
"  'Tis  GREEN,''  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease,  the  beast  I  viewed 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food." 
"I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you, 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  I  viewed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 
"  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye!" 
"Green !"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury — 
"Why,  sir !  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes?" 
"  'Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies, 
"For,  if  they  always  serve  you  thus. 
You'll  tind  them  of  but  little  use." 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 

From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows ; 

When  luckily  came  by  a  third — 

To  him  the  question  they  referred, 

And  begged  he'd  tell  'em,  if  he  knew. 

Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

"Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "cease  your  pother! 

The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 

I  caught  the  animal  last  night. 

And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candlelight ; 

I  marked  it  well — 'twas  black  as  jet — - 

You  stare — but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet. 

And  can  produce  it."    "Pray,  sir,  do ; 

I'll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue." 

"And  I'll  be  sworn,  that  when  you've  seen 

The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

"Well,  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Replies  the  man,  "I'll  turn  him  out; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 
He  said :  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produce  the  beast,  and  lo !  'twas  white. 
Both  stared,  the  man  looked  wondrous  wise — 
"My  children,"  the  chameleon  cries 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue), 
"You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong; 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view. 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you; 
Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 

FROM    HUCKLEBERRY    FINN— 7B 

I  wanted  to  go  and  look  at  a  place  right  about  the  middle  of 
the  island  that  I'd  found  when  I  was  exploring;  so  we  started 
and  soon  got  to  it,  because  the  island  was  only  three  miles  long 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

This  place  was  a  tolerable  long,  steep  hill  or  ridge  about  forty 
foot  high.  We  had  a  rough  time  getting  to  the  top,  the  sides 
was  so  steep  and  the  bushes  so  thick.  We  tramped  and  dumb 
around  all  over  it,  and  by  and  by  found  a  good  big  cavern  in 
the  rock,  most  up  to  the  top  on  the  side  towards  Illinois.  The 
cavern  was  as  big  as  two  or  three  rooms  bunched  together,  and 
Jim  could  stand  up  straight  in  it.  It  was  cool  in  there.  Jim 
was  for  putting  our  traps  in  there  right  away,  but  I  said  we 
didn't  want  to  be  climbing  up  and  down  there  all  the  time. 


Jim  said  if  we  had  the  canoe  hid  in  a  good  place,  and  had  all 
the  traps  in  the  cavern,  we  could  rush  there  if  anybody  was  to 
come  to  the  island,  and  they  would  never  find  us  without  dogs. 
And,  besides,  he  said  them  little  birds  had  said  it  was  going  to 
rain,  and  did  I  want  the  things  to  get  wet? 

So  we  went  back  and  got  the  canoe,  and  paddled  up  abreast 
the  cavern,  and  lugged  all  the  traps  up  there.  Then  we  hunted 
up  a  place  close  by  to  hide  the  canoe  in,  amongst  the  thick  wil- 
lows. We  took  some  fish  off  of  the  lines  and  set  them  again,  and 
began  to  get  ready  for  dinner. 

The  door  of  the  cavern  was  big  enough  to  roll  a  hogshead  in, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  door  the  floor  stuck  out  a  little  bit,  and 
was  flat  and  a  good  place  to  build  a  fire  on.  So  we  built  it  there 
and  cooked  dinner. 

We  spread  the  blankets  inside  for  a  carpet,  and  eat  our  din- 
ner in  there.  We  put  all  the  otlxer  things  handy  at  the  back  of 
the  cavern.  Pretty  soon  it  darkened  up,  and  begun  to  thunder 
and  lighten ;  so  the  birds  was  right  about  it.  Directly  it  begun 
to  rain,  and  it  rained  like  all  fury,  too,  and  I  never  see  the  wind 
blow  so.  It  was  one  of  these  regular  sunmier  storms.  It  would 
get  so  dark  that  it  looked  all  blue-black  outside,  and  lovely ;  and 
the  rain  would  thrash  along  by  so  thick  that  the  trees  off  a 
little  ways  looked  dim  and  spider- webby ;  and  here  would  come 
a  blast  of  wind  that  would  bend  the  trees  down  and  turn  up  the 
pale  underside  of  the  leaves :  and  then  a  perfect  ripper  of  a  gust 
would  follow  along  and  set  the  branches  to  tossing  their  arms  as 
if  they  was  just  wild;  and  next,  when  it  was  just  about  the 
bluest  and  blackest — fst!  it  was  as  bright  as  glory,  and  you'd 
have  a  little  glimpse  of  tree-tops  a-plunging  about  away  off 
yonder  in  the  storm,  hundreds  of  yards  further  than  you  could 
see  before ;  dark  as  sin  again  in  a  second,  and  now  you'd  hear 
the  thunder  let  go  with  an  awful  crash,  and  then  go  rumbling, 
grumbling,  tumbling,  down  the  sky  towards  the  under  side  of 
the  world,  like  rolling  empty  barrels  down-stairs — ^where  it's 
long  stairs  .and  they  bounce  a  good  deal,  you  know. 

"Jim,  this  is  nice,"  I  says.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  be  nowhere 
else  but  here.  Pass  me  along  another  hunk  of  fish  and  some  hot 
corn-bread." 

"Well,  you  wouldn't  'a'  ben  here  'f  it  hadn't  'a'  ben  for  Jim. 
You'd  'a'  'ben  down  dah  in  de  woods  widout  any  dinner,  en 
gittin'  mos'  drownded,  too ;  that  you  would,  money.  Chickens 
knows  when  it's  gwyne  to  rain,  en  so  do  de  birds,  chile." 

The  river  went  on  raising  and  raising  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
till  at  last  it  was  over  the  banks.  The  water  was  three  or  four 
foot  deep  on  the  island  in  the  low  places  and  on  the  Illinois 
bottom.  On  that  side  it  was  a  good  many  miles  wide,  but  on 
the  Missouri  side  it  was  the  same  old  distance  across — a  half  a 
mile — because  the  Missouri  shore  was  just  a  wall  of  high  bluffs. 

Daytimes  we  paddled  all  over  the  island  in  the  canoe.  It  was 
mighty  cool  and  shady  in  the  deep  woods,  even  if  the  sun  was 
blazing  outside.  We  went  winding  in  and  out  amongst  the 
trees,  and  sometimes  the  vines  hung  so  thick  we  had  to  back 
away  and  go  some  other  way.  Well,  on  every  old  broken-down 
tree  you  could  see  rabbits  and  snakes  and  such  things ;  and 
when  the  island  had  been  overflowed  a  day  or  two  they  got  so 
tame,  on  account  of  being  hungry,  that  you  could  paddle  right 
up  and  put  your  hand  on  them  if  you  wanted  to;  but  not  the 
snakes  atid  turtles — ^they  would  slide  off  in  the  water.  The 
ridge  our  cavern  was  in  was  full  of  them.  We  could  'a'  had  pets 
enough  if  we'd  wanted  theiu. 

One  night  we  catched  a  little  section  of  a  lumber  raft — nice 
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pine  planks.  It  was  twelve  foot  wide  and  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  foot  long,  and  the  top  stood  above  water  six  or  seven 
inches— a  solid,  level  floor.  We  could  see  saw-logs  go  by  in  the 
daylight  sometimes,  but  we  let  them  go ;  we  didn't  show  our- 
selves in  daylight. 

Another  night  when  we  was  up  at  the  head  of  the  island,  just 
before  daylight,  here  conies  a  framehouse  down,  on  the  west 
side.  She  was  a  two-stoi-y,  and  tilted  over  considerable.  We 
paddled  out  and  got  aboard — dumb  in  at  an  up-stairs  window. 
But  it  was  too  dark  to  see  yet,  so  we  made  the  canoe  fast  and  set 
in  her  to  wait  for  daylight. 

The  light  begun  to  come  before  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the 
island.  Then  we  looked  in  at  the  window.  We  could  make  out 
a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  two  old  chairs,  and  lots  of  things  around 
abo'U-t  on  the  floor,  and  there  was  clothes  hanging  against  the 
wall.  There  was  something  laying  on  the  flnor  in  the  far  corner 
that  looked  like  a  man.     So  Jim  says  : 

"Hello,  you!" 

But  it  didn't  budge.     So  I  hollered  again,  and  then  Jim  says  ; 

"De  man  ain't  asleep — he's  dead.  You  hold  still — I'll  go  en 
see.  " 

He  went,  and  bent  down  and  looked,  and  says  : 

"It's  a  dead  man.  Yes,  indeedy ;  naked,  too.  He's  ben  shot 
in  de  back.  I  reck'n  he's  ben  dead  two  er  three  days.  Come 
in,  Hu<ik,  but  doan'  look  at  his  face — it's  too  gashly." 

I  didn't  look  at  him  at  all.  Jim  throwed  some  old  rags  over 
him,  but  he  needn't  done  it ;  I  didn't  want  to  see  him.  There 
was  heaps  of  old  greasy  cards  scattered  around  over  the  floor, 
and  old  whisky-bottles,  and  a  couple  of  masks  made  out  of  black 
cloth :  and  all  over  the  walls  was  the  ignorantest  kind  of  words 
and  pictures  made  with  charcoal.  There  was  two  old  diiiy 
calico  dresses,  and  a  sun-bonnet,  and  some  women's  under- 
clothes hanging  against  the  wall,  and  some  men's  clothing,  too. 
We  i>ut  the  lot  into  the  canoe — it  might  come  good.  There  was 
a  boy's  old  speckled  straw  hat  on  the  floor;  I  took  that,  too. 
And  there  was  a  bottle  that  had  had  milk  in  it,  and  it  had  a  rag 
stopper  for  a  baby  to  suck.  We  would  'a'  took  the  bottle,  but 
it  was  broke.  There  was  a  seedy  old  chest,  and  an  old  hair 
trunk  with  the  hinges  broke.  They  stood  open,  but  there  warn't 
nothing  left  in  them  that  was  any  account.  The  way  things  was 
scattered  about  we  reckoned  the  people  left  in  a  hurry,  and 
warn't  fixed  so  as  to  carry  oiT  most  of  their  stufl". 

We  got  an  old  tin  lantern,  and  a  butcher-knife  without  any 
■handle,  and  a  bran-new  Barlow  knife  worth  two  bits  in  any 
store,  and  a  lot  of  tallow  candles,  and  a  tin  candlestick,  and  a 
gx>urd.  and  a  tin  cup,  and  a  ratty  old  bedquilt  off  the  bed,  and 
a  reticule  with  needles  and  pins  and  beeswax  and  buttons  and 
thread  and  all  such  truck  in  it,  and  a  hatchet  and  some  nails,  and 
a  fish-line  as  thick  as  my  little  finger  with  some  monstrous 
hooks  on  it,  and  a  roll  of  buckskin,  and  a  leather  dog-collar,  and 
a  horseshoe,  and  some  vials  of  medicine  that  didn't  have  no 
label  on  them;  and  just  as  we  was  leaving  I  found  a  tolerable 
good  currycomb,  and  Jim  he  found  a  ratty  old  fiddle-bow.  and  a 
wooden  leg.  The  straps  was  broke  off  of  it,  but,  barring  that, 
it  was  a  good  enough  leg. 

And  &o,  take  it  all  around,  we  made  a  good  haul.  When  we 
was  ready  to  shove  off  we  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
island,  and  it  was  pretty  broad  day ;  so  1  made  Jim  lay  down 
in  the  canoe  and  cover  up  with  the  quilt,  because  if  he  set  up 
people  could  tell  he  was  a  nigger  a  good  ways  off.  I  paddled 
over  to  the  Illinois  shore,  and  drifted  down  most  a  half  mile 


doing  it.    1  crept  up  the  dead  water  under  the  bank,  and  hadn't 

no  accidents  and  didn't  see  nobody.    We  got  home  all  safe. 

THE    BALLAD    OF   EAST   AND   'WEST— 8A 

1889 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 

meet, 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  judgment  seat; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  border,  nor  breed,  nor  birth, 
A\'hen  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come  from 

the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 

Kamal  is  out  with  twentv  men  to  raise  the  Borderside, 

And  he  has  lifted  the  Colonel's  mare  that  is  the  Colonel's  pride; 

He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stable-door  between  the  dawn  and 

the  day, 
■  Vnd  turned  the  calkins  upon  her  feet,  and  ridden  her  far  away. 
Then  up  and  spoke  the  Colonel's  son  that  led  a  troop  of  the 

guides : 
"Is  there  never  a  man  of  all  my  men  can  say  where  Kamal 

hides?" 
Then  up  and  spoke  Mohammed  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Ressalder: 
"If  ye  know  the  track  of  the  morning  mist,  ye  know  where  his 

j)ickets  are. 
"At  dusk  he  harries  the  Abazai — at  dawn  he  is  into  Bonair, 
"But  he  must  go  by  Fort  Bukloh  to  his  own  place  to  fare, 
"So  if  ye  gallop  to  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  a  bird  can  fly 
"By  the  favor  of  God  ye  may  cut  him  off  ere  he  win  to  the 

tongue  of  Jagai. 
"But  if  he  is  ]>ast  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  right  swiftly  turn  ye 

then. 
"For  the  length  and  the  lireadth  of  that  grisly  plain  is  sown 

with  Kamal's  men. 
"There  is  a  rock  to  the  left,  and  rock  to  the  right,  and  low  lean 

thorn  between, 
"And  ye  may  hear  a  breech-bolt  snick  where  never  a  man  is 

seen." 
The  Colonel's  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and  a  raw  rough  dun 

was  he. 
With  the  mouth  of  a  bell  and  the  heart  of  Hell  and  the  head  of 

a  gallow's-tree. 
The  Colonel's  son  to  the  Fort  lias  won,  they  bid  him  stay  to 

eat — 
W  ho  rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  he  sits  not  long  at  his 

meat. 
He's  up  and  away  from  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  he  can  fly, 
Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father's  mare  in  the  gut  of  the  Tongue 

of  Jagai, 
Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father's  mare  with  Kamal  upon  her 

back. 
And  when  he  could  spy  the   white  of  her  eye.  he  made  the 

pistol  crack. 
He  has  fired  once,  he  has  fired  twice,  but  the  whistling  ball 

went  wide. 
"Ye  shoot  like  a  soldier,"   Kamal  said.     "Show  now  if  you 

can  ride." 
It's  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown  dust-devils  go. 
The  dun  he  fled  like  a  stag  of  ten,  but  the  mare  like  a  barren 

doe. 
The  dun  he  leaned  against  the  bit  and  slugged  his  head  above, 
But  the  red  mare  played  with  the  snaffle-bars,  as  a  maiden 

plays  with  a  glove. 
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There  was  rock  to  the  left  and  rock  to  the  right,  and  low  lean  "My    broidcred    saddle    and    saddlc-ck)th,    and    silver    stirrups 

thorn  between,  twain." 

And  thrice  he  heard  a  breech-bolt  snick  tho'  never  a  man  was  The  Colonel's  son  a  pistol  drew,  and  held  in  nuiz^le  end, 

seen.  "Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,"  said  he:  "Will  ye  take  the 

They  have  ridden  the   low  moon  out  of  the  skv,  their  hoofs  mate  from  a  friend  ?" 

drum  up  the  dawn  "A  gift  for  a  gift."  said  Kanial  straight ;  "a  limb  for  the  risk  of 

The  dim  he  went  like  a  wcamded  bull,  but  the  mare  like  a  new-  a  limb. 

roused  fawn.  "Th_\-  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  I'll  send  my  son  to  him!" 

The  dun  he  fell  at  a  water-course — in  a  woeful  heap  fell  he.  With   that    he    whistled    his    onlv    son.    that    dropped    from    a 

And  Kamal  has  tin-ned  the  red  mare  back,  and  pulled  the  rider  mountain-crest — 

free.  He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and  he  looked  like  a 

He  has  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his — small  room  was  there  lance  in  rest. 

to  strive,  "Now  here  is  thy  master,"  Kamal  said,  "Who  leads  a  troop  of 

"  'Twas  on!)'  by  favour  of  mine,"  quoth  he.  "ye  rode  so  long  the  Guides, 

alive :  "And  thou  must  ride  at  his  left  side  as  shield  on  shoulder  rides. 

"There  was  not  a  rock  for  twenty  miles,  there  was  not  a  clump  "Till  Death  or  I  cut  lose  the  tie,  at  camp  and  board  and  bed, 

of  tree,  "Thy  life  is  his — thy  fate  it  is  to  guard  him  with  thy  head. 

"But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his  rifle  cocked  on  "So.  thou  must  eat  the  White  Queen's  meat,  and  all  her  foes 

his  knee.  are  thine. 

"If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it  low.  "And  thou  must  harry  thy  father's  hold  for  the  peace  of  the 

"The  little  jackals  that  flee  so  fast  were  feasting  all  in  a  row :  Border-line, 

"If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I  have  held  it  high.  "And  thou  must  make  a  trcioper  tough  and  hack  thy  way  to 

"The  kite  that  whistles  above  us  now  were  gorged  till  she  could  power — 

not  fly."  "Belike  they  will  raise  thee  to  Ressaldar  when   I  am  hanged 

Lightly   answered   the   Colonel's   son:    "Do   good   to   bird   and  in  Peshawar." 

beast,  The\-  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes,  and  there  they 

"But  count  who  come  for  the  broken  ineats  before  thou  makest  found  no  fault, 

a  feast.  The\'  \vd\e  taken  the  C)ath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  leavened 

"If  there  should  follow  a  thousand  swords  to  carrv  nn-  bones  bread  and  salt : 

away,  They  have  taken  the  ( )ath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  fire  and 

"Belike  the  price  of  a  jackal's  meal   were  more  than  a  thief  fresh-cut  sod, 

could  pay.  On   the   hilt  and   haft   of   the    Khyber   knife,   and   the   Won- 

"They  will  feed  their  horse  on  the  standing  crop,  their  men  on  drous  Names  of  (jod. 

the  garned  grain.  The  Colonel's  son  he  rides  the  mare  and  Kamal's  boy  the  dun, 

"The  thatch  of  the  byres   will   serve  their   fires   when   all  the  And  two  have  come  back  to   Fort   Bukloh  where  there   went 

cattle  are  slain.  forth  but  one. 

"But  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  fair, — thv  brethren  wait  to  And  when  they  drew  to  the  Quarter  Guard,  full  twenty  swords 

sup,  flew  clear — 

"The  hound  is  kin  to  the  jackal-spawn,  howl,  dog,  and  call  There  was  not  a  man  l)ut  carried  his  feud  with  the  blood  of 

them  up!  the  mountaineer. 

"And  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  high,  in  steer  and  gear  and  "Ha'  done!  ha'  done!"  said  the  Colonel's  son.     "Put  up  the 

stack,  steel  at  your  sides ! 

"Give  me  my  father's  mare  again,  and  I'll  fight  my  own  way  "Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief — tonight  'tis  a  man 

back!"  of  the  Guides!" 

Kamal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him  upon  his  feet.  Oh,  East  Is  East,  And  West  Is  West,  And  Never  The  Twain 

"No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,,"  said  he,   "When  wolf  and  grey  Shall  Meet, 

wolf  meet.  Till  Earth  And  Sky  Stand  Presently  At  God's  Great  Judgment 

"May  I  eat  dirt  if  thou  hast  hurt  of  me  in  deed  or  breath;  Seat; 

"What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee  forth  to  jest  at  the  dawn  But  There  Is  Neither  East  Nor  West,  Border,  Nor  Breed,  Nor 

with  Death?"  Birth, 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel's  son:  "I  hold  by  the  blood  of  U'hen  Two  Strong  Men  Stand  Face  To  Face,  The'  They  Come 

my  clan :  From  The  Ends  Of  The  Earth  ! 
"Take   up  the   mare   for   mv   father's   gift — bv   God,   she   has 

carried  a  man  I"  A  BALLAD  OF  HEROES— 8A 

The  red  mare  ran  to  the  Colonel's  son,  and  nuzzled  against  Because  you  passed,  and  now  are  not — 

his  breast ;  Because,  in  some  remoter  day, 

"We  be  two  strong  men,"  said  Kamal  then,  "but  she  loveth  Your  sacred  dust  from  doubtful  spot 

the  younger  best.  Was  blown  of  ancient  airs  away, — 

"So  she  shall  go  with  a  lifter's  dower.  In-  tm-quoise-studded  Because  you  perished, — must  men  say 

rein.  Your  deeds  vou  wrought  are  not  in  vain ! 
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Though,  it  may  be,  above  the  plot 
That  hid  your  once  imperial  clay, 

No  greener  than  o'er  men  forgot 
The  unregarding  grasses  sway; — 
Though  there  no  sweeter  is  the  lay 

From  careless  bird, — though  you  remain 
Without  distinction  of  decay, — 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain ! 

No.    For  while  yet  in  tower  or  cot 

Your  story  stirs  the  pulses'  play; 
And  men  forget  the  sordid  lot — 

The  sordid  care,  of  cities  gray; 

While  yet,  beset  in  homelier  fray, 
They  learn  from  you  the  lesson  plain 

That  Life  may  go,  so  Honor  stay, — 
The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 


ENVOY 
Heroes  of  old!     I  humbly  lay 

The  laurel  on  your  graves  again; 
Whatever  men  have  done,  men  may, — 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 

STARS— 8B 

They  glide  upon  their  endless  way,, 
For  even  calm,,  for  ever  bright ; 

No  blind  hurry,  no  delay, 

Mark  the  daughters  of  the  night: 

They  follow  in  the  track  of  day, 
In  divine  delight. 

Shine  on,  sweet  orbed  souls  for  aye. 
For  ever  calm,  for  ever  bright: 

We  ask  not  whither  lies  your  way, 

Nor  whence  ye  came,  nor  what  your  light 

Be — still  a  dream  throughout  the  day, 
A  blessing  through  the  night. 

SEA    SHELL— 8B 

Sea  Shell,  Sea  Shell, 

Sing  me  a  song,  O  Please ! 
A  song  of  ships,  and  sailor  men, 

And  parrots,  and  tropical  trees. 

Of  islands  lost  in  the  Spanish  Main 
Which  no  man  ever  may  find  again. 
Of  fishes  and  corals  under  the  waves. 
And  seahorses  stabled  in  great  green  caves. 

Sea  Shell,  Sea  Shell, 

Sing  of  the  things  you  know  so  well. 
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SANDALPHON 
By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old. 
In  the  legends  the  Rabbins  have  told 

Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air 
Have  you  read  it, — the  marvelous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 

Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer? 

How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  City  Celestial  he  waits. 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light, 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered. 
By  Jacob,  was  seen  as  he  slumbered, 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night? 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn,  and  expire. 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress; 
Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder, 
As  harp-strings  are  broken  as  under 

By  music  they  throb  to  express. 


But  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng, 
Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  song. 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  slow. 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Sandalphon  stands,  listening  breathless 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below; — 

From  the  spirits  on  eartn  that  adore, 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 

In  the  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses. 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands, 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands. 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

It  is  but  a  legend,  I  know, — 
A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show, 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore; 
Yet  the  old  mediaeval  tradition, 
The  beautiful,  strange  superstition, 

But  haunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night, 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white. 

All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars. 
Among  them  majestic  is  standing 
Sandalphon  the  angel,  expanding 

His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  part 

Of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart, 

The  frenzy  and  fire  of  the  brain. 
That  grasps  at  the  fruitage  forbidden, 
The  golden  pomegranates  of  Eden 
"  To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain. 


THE  HERITAGE— 8B 
By  Lowell 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 

And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold 

And  he  inherits  soft  while  hands. 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares. 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  eari 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants, 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hands  with  brown  arms  bare 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair, 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit?  I 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-worn  merit,  I 
Content  that  from  employment  springs,! 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 

A  heritage,  it  seem  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor,        j 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it,         I 
A  fellow  feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son!  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  other  level  stands; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 

But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands; 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands, 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 
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O  poor  man's  son !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

in  merely  l)eing  rich  and  gi"eat ; 
Toil  onl\-  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last; 

Both  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  past : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

W  L-lJ  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 

— Lowell. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    OXFORD— 8B 

I  .saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 

As  I  was  passing  liy. 
The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 

Against  the  pearl-gray  sky. 
My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

\Mio  went  aliroad  to  die. 

The  years  go  fast  in  O.xford. 

The  golden  years  and  gay. 
The  hoary  Colleges  look  down 

On  careless  boys  at  play. 
But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 

Thev  put  their  games  away. 


They  left  the  peaceful  river. 
The  cricket-field,  the  quad. 

The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford, 
To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 

They  gave  their  merry  j'oiith  away 
For  country  and  for  God. 

God  rest  \-ou,  happy  gentlemen. 
Who  laid  your  good  lives  down. 

Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 
Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 

God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 
Than  even  Oxford  town. 

Winifred  M.  Letts. 

THE   HERITAGE 

Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
( )n  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude  ! 
( )'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cl()udv-ril)bed,  the  sunset  bent. 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold. 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold; 
While  for  music  came. the  play 
(  )f  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra; 
And.  to  light  the  noisy  choir. 
Lit  the  fly  his  lap  of  fire. 
1  was  monarch;  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man. 
Live  and  laugh,  as  bovhood  can! 


riirough  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 

Stubljled-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 

Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 

Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew; 

Every  evening  from  thy  feet 

Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 

All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 

In  the  prison  cells  of  pride. 

Lose  the  freedom  of  the  .sod. 

Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod. 

Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil. 

Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 

Happy  if  their  track  be  found 

Never  on  forbidden  ground ; 

Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 

Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 

Ah !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 

Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy ! 

JOHN  Greenle.\f  Whittiek. 


LOST    IN    DELAY— 8B 

I 

Shun  delavs.  they  breed  remorse ; 

Take  thv  time  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force. 

Fly  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee. 
Good  is  liest  when  soonest  wrought. 

Lingered  labors  come  to  nought. 
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II 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure ; 

Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past, 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom"s  leisure. 

After-wits  are  dearly  bought, 

Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Ill 
Time  wears  all  his  locks  before, 

Take  thy  hold  on  his  forehead ; 
When  he  flies  he  turns  no  more, 

And  behind  his  scalp's  naked. 
Works  adjourn'd  have  many  stays, 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 


IV 

Seek  thy  salve  while  sore  is  green, 
Fe-stcr'd  wounds  ask  deeper  lancing; 

After-cures  are  seldom  seen, 

Often  sought,  scarce  ever  chancing. 

Time  and  place  give  best  advice. 
Out  of  season,  out  of  price. 

V 
Crush  the  serpent  in  the  head, 

Break  ill  eggs  ere  they  be  liatch'd ; 
Kill  bad  cliickens  in  the  tread, 

Fledged,  they  hardly  can  be  catch'd. 
In  the  rising  stifle  ill, 

Lest  it  grow  against  thy  will. 


VI 
Drops  do  pierce  the  stubborn  flint, 

Not  by  force  but  often  falling ; 
Custom  kills  with  feeble  dint, 

More  by  use  than  strength  and  mauling. 
Single  stuids  have  little  weight. 

Many  make  a  drawing  freight. 

VII 
Tender  twigs  are  bent  with  ease, 

Aged  trees  do  break  with  bending ; 
Young  desires  make  little  prease, 

Growth  doth  make  them  past  amending 
Happy  man,  that  soon  doth  knock, 

Babel's  babes  against  the  rock ! 


ODE    FOR    MEMORIAL    DAY— 8B 
By  Paul   Lawrence   Dunbar 

Done  are  the  toils  and  the  wearisome  marches, 

Done  is  the  summons  of  bugle  and  drum. 
Softly  and  sweetly  the  sky  overarches, 

Shelt'ring  a  land  where  Rebellion  is  dumb. 
Dark  were  the  days  of  country's  derangement. 

Sad  were  the  hours  when  the  conflict  was  on. 
But  through  the  gloom  of  fraternal  estrangement. 

God  sent  his  light,  and  we  welcome  the  dawn. 
O'er  the  expanse  of  our  mighty  dominions. 

Sweeping  away  to  the  uttermost  parts, 
Peace,  the  wide-flying,  on  untiring  pinions, 

Bringeth  her  message  of  joy  to  our  hearts. 

Oh,  but  this  joy  which  our  minds  cannot  measure 

What  did  it  cost  for  our  fathers  to  gain ! 
Bought  at  the  price  of  the  heart's  deare.st  treasure. 

Born  out  of  travail  and  sorrow  and  pain; 
Born  in  the  battle  where  fleet  Death  was  flying. 

Slaying  with  saber-stroke,  bloody  and  fell. 
Born  were  the  heroes  and  martyrs  were  dying, 

Torn  by  the  fury  of  bullet  and  shell. 
Oh,  but  the  day  is  past,  silent  the  rattle, 

And  the  confusion  that  followed  the  fight. 
Peace  to  the  heroes  who  died  in  the  battle. 

Martyrs  to  truth  and  the  crowning  of  Right! 

Out  of  the  blood  of  a  conflict  fraternal. 

Out  of  the  dust  and  the  dimness  of  death. 
Burst  into  blossoms  of  glory  eternal 

Flowers  that  sweeten  the  world  with  their  breath. 
Flowers  of  charity,  peace  and  devotion 

Bloom  in  the  hearts  that  are  empty  of  strife ; 
Love  that  is  boundless  and  broad  as  the  ocean. 

Leaps  into  beauty  and  fullness  of  life. 
So  with  the  singing  of  paeans  and  chorals 

And  with  the  flag  flashing  high  in  the  sun. 
Pleace  on  the  graves  of  our  heroes  the  laurels 

Which  their  unfaltering  valor  has  won ! 


{Continued  from  page  110) 
young  roughs  with  being  afraid  of  Lincoln's  strength,  they  de- 
cided to  lay  a  trap  for  him.  The  leader  of  the  gang  was  a 
very  good  wrestler,  and  he  seized  an  opportunity  when  all 
the  men  of  the  town  were  gathered  at  the  country  store  to 
challenge  Abe  to  a  wrestling  match.  Abe  was  not  at  all  anxious 
to  accept  the  challenge,  but  was  finally  driven  to  it  by  the 
taunts  the  gang  threw  at  him.  A  ring  was  made  in  the  road 
outside  the  store,  and  Abe  and  the  bully  set  to. 

The  leader  of  the  gang,  however,  found  that  he  could  not 
handle  this  tall  young  stranger  so  easily  as  he  had  handled  other 
youths.  He  gave  a  signal  for  help.  Thereupon,  the  rest  of 
the  roughs  swarmed  about  the  two  wrestlers,  and  by  kicking 
at  Abe's  legs  and  trj'ing  to  trip  him  they  nearly  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  the  ground.  When  Abe  saw  how  set  they 
were  on  downing  him,  his  blood  rose,  and  suddenly  putting 
forth  his  whole  strength,  he  seized  his  opponent  in  his  arms 
and  very  nearly  choked  the  life  out  of  him. 

For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
would  set  upon  Lincoln  and  that  he  would  have  to  fight  the 
lot  of  them  single-handed.  He  sprang  back  against  a  wall 
and  called  to  them  to  come  on.  But  he  looked  so  able  to  take 
care  of  any  number  that  they  faltered,  and  in  a  moment  their 
first  fury  gave  place  to  an  honest  admiration  for  Lincoln's 
nerve.  That  ended  his  initiation,  and  as  long  as  he  stayed  in 
New  Salem  the  "Clary's  Grove  Boys"  were  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers. 

The  leader  of  the  gang,  whom  Abe  had  nearly  throttled,  be- 
came his  sworn  friend,  and  this  bond  lasted  through  life.  When 
other  men  threatened  Abe  or  spoke  against  him  in  any  way, 
this  youth  was  always  first  to  stand  up  for  him,  and  acted  as 
his  champion  many  times.  Curiously  enough,  in  after  years, 
when  .\be  had  become  a  lawyer,  he  defended  his  old  opponent's 
son  when  the  young  man  was  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  succeeded 
in   saving  him. 

Such  an  adventure  as  this  with  the  "Clary's  Grove  Boys" 
was  typical  of  the  way  in  which  Abe,  as  he  grew  up,  came  to 
acquire  a  very  definite  position  in  the  community.  In  one  way 
and  another  he  gained  the  reputation  which  the  boys  gave 
him  of  being  not  only  the  strongest  but  also  "the  cleverest 
fellow  that  ever  broke  into  the  settlement." 
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On   the    1924 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
SUPPLY  LIST 

For  Elementary  Schools 


Revised  Editions  of  the 


ALDINE  READERS 
CHARTS  and  CARDS 

BOOKS  Copyright  Grade 

7360     LEARNING   TO   READ— A  Manual  for  Teachers 1918  lA-ZB 

7042  ALDINE  READERS— Primer    1916  lA 

7043  ALDINE  READERS— Book    One    1916  IB 

7044  ALDINE  READERS— Book    Two     1918  2A  &  2B 

7046     ALDINE    READERS— Book   Three,    Pupil's    Ed 1918  3A  &  SB 

7349     ALDINE  READERS— Book   Three,    Teacher's   Ed 1918  3A  &  SB 

CHARTS  AND  CARDS 

8628  READING  AND  PHONIC  CHART,  with  Stand 1918  lA 

6629  RHYME   CHARTS    (19   in   set)    1916  lA 

7415  PHONIC  DRILL   CARDS    (21   in   set) 1916  1B-2B 

7416  WORD  AND   PHRASE   CARDS    (47   in  set) 1916  lA 

7417  PHONIC  CARDS    (54  in  set) 1916  lA 

7413  SIGHT  WORD   CARDS   (123   in  set) 1916  lA 

7419  RHYME  CARD  FOR  ALDINE:  PRIMER 1916  lA 

7420  RHYME  CARD  FOR  ALDINE  BOOK   ONE 1916  IB 

7421  SEAT  WORK  CARD,   No.    One    1916  lA 

7422  SEAT  WORK  CARD,  No.    Two    1916  lA 

7423  SEAT  WORK  CARD,   No.    Three    1916  lA 
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NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  73  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

Telephone:    Stuyvesant    1241 
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World   War   and    other   miniature    Decorations 
Patent   Flexible   Military   Service   Ribbon   Bars 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 


15  JOHN  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Manufacturing  Specialty 
Jewelers 

Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society  Pins,  Rings 
and  Keys,  Medals,  Prize  and  Loving  Cups, 
Plaques  and  Trophies,  etc.     Lodge 
Je'wels,  Charms,  Emblems,  But- 
tons, etc.     Made  to  order 
and  carried  in  stock. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  PER- 
TAINING TO  SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK 


BOLENIUS  MEANS 

Y   y   I 

BETTER 
READING 


THE  BOLENIUS  BOYS' AND  GIRLS' READERS 

Are    listed    in    New    York    City    for    1924,    as 
follows: — 

7091 — a     Bolenius    Boys'    euid    Girls*    Primer 

7091— b     Bolenius   Boys'   and   Girls*   First  Reader 

7091 — c     Bolenius   Boys*  and  Girls*  Second  Reader 

7091 — d     Bolenius   Boys*   and  Girls'   Third   Readier 

7081— C    Bolenius    Boys'   and   Girls*   Fourth    Reader 

7081— D    Bolenius    Boys*  and   Girls*   Fifth   Reader 

7081— E     Bolenius  Boys*  and  Girls*  Sixth  Reader 

7353  Bolenius    Boys'   and   Girls'    Readers — First   Grade    Manual 

7351 — A    Bolenius    Boys*   and   Girls*   Readers — Intermediate    Manual 

7348 — a     Bolenius    Boys*   and    Girls'    Readers    Equipment    Complete — 
first  year 

7348 — c     Puzzle   Gaines   for   Matching-,   Sentence   Buildingr,    Phoenic   Read- 
ing,   and    Building   Up   of   Riiyntes — per   set 

7348 — d     Pattern  Sheets  to  give  teachers  model  patterns  per  set 

7348 — f     31   Diagnostic   Tests   for  Silent  Reading,   seat  work  and   testing — 
one  of  each  test 

7348 — h — Bolenius   Boys'  and  Girls'   Readers  Diagnostic   Tests — per  set   of 
25  of  any  test. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

16    East    40tli    St.,    New    York    City 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  have  published  the  "New 
Era"  edition  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand," 
an  attractive  and  simple  exposition,  employing  the 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  previous  i'itman 
texts. 

Students  are  encouraged  by  their  rapid  progress. 
The  new  grouping  of  principles  in  the  first  half 
dozen  lessons  enables  the  student  to  write  real 
business  sentences  from  the  first.  The  progress  is 
genuine  and  continues  throughout  the  course,  being 
greatly  accelerated  in  the  last  few  lessons  because 
of  the  minimum  use  of  arbitrary  abbreviating 
principles. 

All  Pitmanic  shorthand  is  based  on  the  Isaac 
Pitman  alphabet.  A  course  in  the  principles  of 
Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  will  broaden  the  viewpoint 
of  a  shorthand  teacher  and  greatly  enhance  his 
teaching  ability. 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45TH  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Teachers  of  English 

One  of  the  most  productive  workers  in  the  crusade  against  illiterac}-,  for  now 
and  for  all  time,  is  the  teacher  of  English.  Unfortunate  is  she  who  has  not  the 
adequate  tools  at  her  disposal.     Fortunate  is  she  who  can  start  her  pupils  with 

POTTER,  JESCHKE,  AND  GILLET'S 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  ENGLISH 

and  who  can  pass   these  same  pupils  along  from   teacher   to   teacher   through   the 
grades  with  the  succeeding  books  of  this,  the  foremost  series  in  the  teaching  of 


elementary  English  in  the  country 


SUPPLY    BOOK    NUMBERS 

Potter,   Teschke,  (iillet's  Oral  and  Written  English.     Book  1 6671 

Potter,  Jeschke,  Gillet's  Oral  and  Written  English.     Book  IT 6672 

Jeschke's  Beginners'  Book  in  Language 6701 


GINN   AND   COMPANY       70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CITY  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

BAYNE— GOLDBERGER— RAE 

NOW  COMPLETE 

A  BOOK  FOR  EACH  YEAR— THIRD  TO  EIGHTH 

They  meet  accurately  and  completely  the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
City  Syllabus  in  oral  and  written  composition  and  grammar. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  year  books  are  arranged  to  permit  the  teaching  of 
grammar  as  a  separate  topic,  but  they  also  provide  for  its  application  to  the 
composition  lessons. 

The  City  English  Books  recognize  the  environment  of  the  city  child  and  the 
problems  of  teaching  English  in  a  cosmopolitan  city. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

440  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Teachers  Monographs  ivill  he  issued  five  times 
during  the  school  year  from  now  on. 

The  subscription  price  remains  at  one  dollar. 
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NEW    BOOKS 

ON 

THE  1924  AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOK  LIST 
FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

MANLY-BAILEY-RICKERT 
LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 

Pupil's  Edition  Teacher  s  Edition 

PRIMARY  Grades  3A  to  4B  PRIMARY  Grades  3A  to  4B 

INTERMEDIATE  Grades  5A  to  5B  INTERMEDIATE  Grades  5A  to  5B 

UPPER  GRADES  Grades  7A  to  8B  UPPER  GRADES  Grades  7A  to  8B 

This  Series  is  accompanied  by  a  Complete  Adaptation  for  using  these  books  with  the  New  Course 

of  Study  in  English  for  New  York  City 

DAVIS:    MODERN    READINGS 

BOOK  ONEr— Grades  7A  to  8B 
BOOK  TWO— Grades  8A  to  9B 

STORIES   OF    THE    EMERALD    ISLE 

by  Wavle  and  Burke — Grades  5A-6B 

STEWART:    IN  AND    OUT  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

Grades  4A-7B 

SPEED:    BILLY  AND  JANE,  EXPLORERS 

Grades  3A-7B 

DOLE:  THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN,  Revised 

Grades  5A-6B 

TOWER  and  LUNT:  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS 

Grades  7A^B 


D,  C  HEATH  &  COlVf PAIMY 
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STORY  HOUR   READERS  REVISED 

GRADES  ONE  TO  THREE  INCLUSIVE 

THE  newest  and  most  highly  perfected  series  of  readers  for  teaching  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing and  for  opening  up  to  young  pupils  the  entire  book  world.  These  four  books  are  based 
on  the  best  in  modern  pedagogy.  Their  rich  content  method  is  accompanied  by  comprehensive 
work  in  phonetics.  Not  only  do  they  give  all  the  instruction  needed  in  the  first  three  years  but 
they  also,  through  their  charming  literary  style,  reveal  to  the  child-mind  the  unalloyed  delights 
of  good  reading. 

How  this  Series  Differs  from  Other  Readers: 

1.  The  small  number  of  word-groups  and  sight  words  7.  The  development  of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  in 
used  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work.  the  Primer  into  stories  that  link  up  with  the  child's 

own  experiences. 

2.  The  systematic  simplicity  of  its  vocabulary.  X.  Episodes   and   incidents  so   full   of   action   and  so 

T    „,  J     1      J       1  ^     r  ^1  J-  ^^      ■  vivid  in  their  presentation  that  they  can  be  easily 

3.  The  orderly  development  of  the  readmg  matter  m  dramatiyed 

both  thought  and  vocabularv.  ri    '-ru         t-  i-       i  c        ^  i   ... 

"  ■'  y.    the   artistic  charm  of  pictures,  covers,   and  type 

4.  The  spirit  and  charm  of  its  stories  and  verse.  arrangement    and    the    mechanical    excellence    of 

binding. 

5.  Its  complete  and  elastic  system  of  phonetics.  IQ.  The  great  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  Teachers' 

Manual  which  is  so  easy  to  follow  that  it  can  be 

6.  The   perfect   articulation   of  the   various  kinds   of  used   successfully   by  a  teacher  without   previous 
work  at  every  stage  of  the  presentation.  experience  in  teaching  reading. 


STORY  HOUR  READINGS  (Hartwell) 

GRADES  FOUR  TO  EIGHT  INCLUSIVE 

THE  material  in  the  five  volumes  of  Story  Hour  Readings  represents  the  best  authorship  in 
the  different  fields  regardless  of  time  or  nationality.     It  includes  both  the  old  and  the  new, 
all  distinguished  for  their  variety  and  virility. 

Story  Hour  Readings  provide  the  kind  of  reading  material  for  which  schools  have  the 
most  pressing  need  today.  The  selections  make  for  the  development  of  character  and  for  the 
training  for  citizenship.  This  kind  of  reading  material  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  all  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  especially  valuable  for  young  immigrants  and  the  children  of  those  foreigners 
who  have  been  in  this  country  only  a  short  time.  For  it  is  through  them  that  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
icanism can  best  be  brought  into  the  home  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  will  come  to  be 
proud  of  their  new  country  and  realize  that  it  is  theirs  to  love  and  obey.  The  greatest  effort 
should  therefore  be  made  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  true  American 
ideals. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

100  Washington  Square,  New  York 
Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlaoita 
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Principal  of  Isaac  Renison  Principal    Public   School 
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New  York  City  Schools 

Junior  High  and   High  School  List. 

Number 

Tide 

Price 

4541 

Cranford — Gaskell 

.25 

4564 

IMan  Without  a  Country — Hale 

.25 

4708 

The  Iliad— fo/if 

.25 

4908 

Snowbound  and  Other  Poems — Whittier 

.25 

7991 

Song  of  Hiawatha — Longfellow 

.25 

8060B 

A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose — Dickens 

.25 

8060J 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish — Longfellow 

.25 

8060K 

ILvangeVme^Longfelloiv 

.25 

8060Z 

Short  Story — Hainian 

.40 

6548 

Commercial  Geography — Rocheleau 
Standard   Classic  Readers 

1.05 

7297 

Book  Three,  seventh  grade 

.55 

7298 

Book  four,  eighth  grade 

.55 

Washburn's  Complete  Dictation  Spellers 

7546 

Seventh   Year 

.15 

7547 

Eighth  Year 

Eighth  Year 

.15 

8096B 

Dramatization  of   Courtship  of   Miles 

ED 

Standish 

.12 
Y 

UCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPAN 

221    Fourth  Avenue,    New   York  City 

Colgate^s— 
Safe  for  a  Lifetime 

SAFETY  is  the  important  thing  to  teach  children  about 
a  dental  cream.  A  gritty  dentifrice  may  clean  writh 
greater  speed  than  Colgate's — so  would  an  emery  v^rheel. 
Grit  scrapes  teeth  clean — but  it  also  scrapes  enamel.  If 
children  are  to  keep  their  teeth  for  a  lifetime,  a  dental 
cream  that  cleans  by  gently  "washing",  rather  than  by  the 
scouring  action  of  harsh  grit  is  the  one  to  choose. 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  a  safe,  common-sense 
dentifrice  for  which  no  "cure-all"  claims*  are  made.  It 
contains  no  grit  to  scratch  the  thin  tooth  enamel — no  strong 
drugs  to  disturb  the  normal  healthy  condition  of  the  mouth. 
Teeth  brushed  with  Colgate's  retain  all  their  clean,  natural 
beauty. 

Colgate's  "Washes"  and  Polishes 
Does  Not  Scratch  or  Scour 

Colgate's  is  a  double-action  dentifrice:  (1)  Its  non-gritty 
chalk  loosens  clinging  food  particles;  (2)  Its  mild  soap 
gently  washes  them  away.  And  the  taste  of  Colgate's  is  so 
pleasant  that  children  use  it  regularly  and  willingly. 

*The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  book,  Good 
Teeth,  {Keep  Well  Series  No.  13)  page  14,  says:  "No 
medicine  has  ever  been  suggested  which  will  cure  pyor- 
rhea, and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  by  both 
dentist  and  patient,  the  better  for  all  concerned" . 
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Essential  Language  Habits      The  Test  and  Study  Speller 

STARCH   and    MIRICK 
Excels  Because: 

1.  It  economizes  time  and  effort  by  testing  first  and 
then  providing-  for  the  study  of  the  words  mis- 
spelled. 

2.  The  distriljution  of  the  words  in  the  various 
grades  is  based  on  use,  not  on  difficulty. 

3.  It  contains  the  best  method  for  the  teacher  to 
follow  and  the  best  presentation  of  that  method. 

4.  It  organizes  the  work  around  the  viewpoint  of 
interest.  Each  lesson  has  a  purpose,  it  is  not 
just  a  list  of  words. 

A  three-book  series  for  grades  three  to  eight 


CHARTERS— BETZ— COWAN 

Easy  to  Teach  from  Because: 

The  pupil  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  text  throughout 
without  interpretation  or  elaboration  on  the  part  of 
the   teacher. 

He  can  carry  out  the  instructions  unhesitatingly,  for  they 
are   unvaryingly   definite   and   specific. 

Tlie  principles  of  the  psychology  of  learning  are  applied  to 
every  step  throughout  the   series. 

Through  the  use  of  a  checking  list  the  pupil  acquires  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  correctness  and  neatness 
of  his  work. 

Every  topic  of  language  and  grammar  in  the  series  is  of  use 
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This  book  is  primarily  a  drill  book  of  exercises  in 
the  production  of  speech  sounds.  It  is  not  designed 
for  only  the  pupil  who  has  speech  defects,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  speech  of  all  pupils. 

It  affords  training  in  the  manner  of  producing 
English  sounds. 

It  gives  training  to  the  ear  in  hearing  and  distin- 
guishing shades  of  sounds. 

It  is  invaluable  to  the  grade  teacher  because  it  is 
so  clear  in  its  directions  and  so  replete  vi^ith  drill 


exercises  that  special  preparation  in  the  subject  is 
not  required  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  especially  valuable  in  teaching  children  of 
foreign  parentage  to  speak  English  distinctly  and 
to  avoid  foreign  accents. 

It  is  of  great  help  to  the  pupil  in  his  oral  composi- 
tion and  in  English  work  in  general. 

It  is  both  practical  and  authoritative. 

It  relieves  the  teacher  of  tedious  copying  of 
exercises  on  the  blackboard  and  of  the  other  disad- 
^•a^tages  incident  thereto. 
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THE    TOY    SHOP'— First  Year 

:Marie  and  her  father  kept  a  toy  shop.  Over  this  shop  were 
two  little  rooms  in  which  they  lived.  In  the  floor  of  Marie's 
room  was  an  old  stovepipe  hole  which  was  covered  with  a  tin 
lid. 

Every  night  before  going  to  bed  Marie  took  the  lid  off  the 
hole  and  looked  down  into  the  shop  to  see  that  all  was  quiet 
down  there. 

One  night  she  was  waked  from  her  sleep  by  queer  noises 
icoming  up  through  the  stovepipe  hole.  She  heard  scolding 
land  crying  and  barking  and  laughing  and  clicking  and  tliump- 
ing  and  rolling  and  drumming  and  many  other  noises  that  she 
had  never  heard  before. 

At  first  she  thought  it  was  robbers.  But  she  remembered 
[that  robbers  would  not  make  any  noise  at  all  if  they  could 
ihelp  it. 

The  noises  grew  louder  and  louder,  so  she  got  out  of  bed 
and  lay  down  on  the  floor  with  her  face  over  the  stovepipe  hole. 
In  this  way  she  could  see  the  whole  shop. 

She  was  very  much  surprised  when  she  saw  a  bright  light 
down  there.  She  looked  to  see  where  the  light  came  from,  and 
'she  found  that  a  wonderful  thing  had  happened.  Six  dozen 
little  Christmas  candles,  that  she  had  put  away  that  very  day, 
iiad  hopped  out  and  in  some  way  had  lighted  themselves.  And 
there  they  stood  in  a  row  all  around  the  shop  looking  very 
bright  and  cheerful. 

But  that  was  not  so  wonderful  as  the  other  things  that  she 
-aw.  Every  toy  in  the  shop  had  waked  up  and  was  showing 
tself  off.  All  the  dolls  that  had  joints  were  showing  how  they 
"uld  be  worked.  The  rubber  dolls  were  jumping  on  the  floor 
i;o  show  that  they  could  not  be  broken  like  other  dolls.  A  long 
line  of  beautiful  dolls  in  handsome  dresses  were  opening  and 
jihutting  their  eyes  with  a  clicking  noise.  Three  or  four  dolls 
,Arho  knew  how  to  cry  were  crying  in  different  keys.  And  there 
.vere  a  great  many  little  cheap  dolls  who  were  standing  on  their 
leads,  because  that  was  all  they  could  do. 

Two  swords  were  fighting,  a  tin  and  an  iron  one.  The  iron 
';word  was  getting  the  best  of  it,  and  it  was  high  time  for  some 
>ne  to  stop  the  fight.  But  the  drumsticks,  who  should  have 
lelped,  were  having  a  fight  of  their  own  on  top  of  the  drum, 
rhey  were  rolling  and  tumbling  about,  now  one  and  now  the 
)ther  being  on  top. 

A  little  woolly  dog  on  wheels  went  rolling  around  everywhere 
.nd  barked  loudly  when  anybody  got  in  his  way. 

A  rocking-horse  with  a  long,  beautiful  tail  was  going  as  fast 
s  he  could  to  show  how  much  spirit  he  had.  As  the  woolly 
iog  rolled  by  he  barked  loudly  at  the  horse. 

A  jumping  jack  hung  sadly  on  a  nail.  He  wanted  very  much 
,0  jump  and  hop  about  with  the  other  toys,  but  he  couldn't 
ntie  his  neck,  and  nobody  would  take  time  to  pull  the  string 
hat  made  his  arms  and  legs  go. 

'From  "Treasures  from  Fairyland."     Published  by  the  American  News  Co.,   1879. 


A  large  horn  hung  on  a  nail  near  the  jiunping  jack.  He  had 
kept  very  quiet  while  all  the  noise  and  fun  was  going  on.  He 
waited  till  every  toy  in  the  shop  was  playing  and  making  its 
own  kind  of  noise  as  loud  as  it  could.  Then  he  called  out  in 
such  a  loud  voice  that  everybody  stopped  to  hear : 

"You  poor  silly  toys  1  You  had  better  have  all  the  fun  you 
can  to-night.  To-morrow  is  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  we 
shall  be  sold  and  taken  into  all  kinds  of  homes.  There  is  no 
telling  what  may  happen  to  us.  But  if  we  can,  let  us  all  come 
back  here  a  week  after  Christmas  and  tell  each  other  how  we 
have  been  treated." 

The  toys  looked  frightened  at  the  thought  of  leaving- the  shop 
and  of  what  might  happen  to  them  when  they  were  taken  away. 
They  stopped  their  play  at  once  and  hurried  back  to  their  places. 
The  candles  went  out,  and  the  shop  became  dark  and  still. 
Marie  was  glad  to  get  back  into  her  warm  bed  and  go  to  sleep 
again. 

The  next  morning  the  shop  looked  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
in  the  night,  except  that  all  the  candles  were  half  burned.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that,  Marie  would  have  thought  she  had  been 
dreaming.  But  now  she  was  sure  that  everything  had  really 
happened. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  shop  was  open,  people  began  coming 
in  to  buy  the  toys.  As  each  toy  was  sold  and  taken  away  Marie 
wondered  what  kind  of  home  it  would  find  and  how  it  would 
be  treated. 

It  made  her  feel  very  sad  to  have  all  the  toys  leave  the  shop, 
for  she  had  seen  and  heard  how  they  felt  about  it.  But  when 
the  day  was  over  they  had  all  been  sold  except  the  big  horn. 
W'hen  she  looked  down  through  the  stovepipe  hole  that  night 
the  shop  seemed  very  quiet  and  lonely. 

Christmas  week  passed  by  very  slowly  to  Marie,  but  at  last 
the  night  came  when  all  the  toys  were  to  come  back. 

Marie  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  midnight.  Then  she  was 
waked  by  a  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  shop.  She  got  up 
quickly  and  went  to  the  stovepipe  hole.  The  shop  was  dark, 
and  she  could  hear  the  big  horn  saying  in  a  loud  whisper: 
"There  come  the  toys.     I  wish  I  had  a  light !" 

To  Marie's  great  surprise,  the  gas  in  some  way  lighted  itself 
and  began  to  burn  brightl)'.  Then  the  big  horn  said,  "I  wish 
somebody  would  open  that  door."  No  sooner  had  he  said  it 
than  tlie  door  opened  of  itself,  and  there  stood  the  toys ! 

First  came  the  rocking-horse,  but  oh,  how  changed  he  was ! 
His  once  long,  beautiful  tail  had  been  pulled  out  by  the  roots, 
and  his  saddle  had  been  torn  off,  bringing  the  skin  with  it.  To 
crown  all.  his  new  owner  had  determined  to  change  him  from 
a  gray  to  a  black  horse,  and  after  blacking  his  head  and  neck 
with  ink  had  grown  tired  of  his  work  and  left  it.  The  poor 
horse  had  lost  all  his  spirit  and  looked  very  unhappy. 

Just  behind  the  rocking-horse  came  what  once  had  been  the 
little  woolly  dog.  Somebody  had  cut  a  hole  in  his  back  to  see 
what  made  him  bark,  and  then,  because  he  couldn't  bark  any 
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more,  had  made  believe  he  was  a  sheep  and  cut  off  all  his  wool. 

It  was  a  wonder  he  lived  at  all. 

The  drum  had  its  strings  cut  and  a  hole  punched  m  its  head. 
In  this  hole  only  one  of  the  drumsticks  was  standmg.  The 
other  one  had  been  thrown  away. 

The  swords  had  been  used  to  cut  apples  and  were  dull  and 

rusty. 

But  who  could  this  be  who  now  came  in  with  torn,  soiled 
clothes  and  nose  almost  gone?  It  was  one  of  the  large  dolls 
who  had  left  the  shop  a  week  ago  looking  very  handsome  in  her 
beautiful  dress. 

\11  turned  to  look  at  her  as  she  came  in.  She  stoi.ped  at  the 
door  and  said  sadly:  '"You  know  what  I  was  when  I  left  here, 
my  friends,  and  see  what  I  am  now !  I  was  taken  to  a  little 
girl  who  seemed  to  be  glad  to  have  me,  and  for  a  while  I  was 
very  happy. 

"But  one  dav  she  put  me  to  sleep  too  near  the  fire,  and  when 
I  awoke  mv  no'se  was  almost  burned  off.  After  that  she  did  not 
care  for  me  anv  more.  She  left  the  dog  play  with  me  and  pull 
me  about  over 'the  floor.  You  see  how  he  has  torn  and  soiled 
my  beautiful  dress." 

The  big  horn  was  growing  more  and  more  angr>  as  the  poor 
toys  came  in  and  each  in  turn  showed  h(.)w  Ijadly  it  had  been 
treated. 

When  they  were  all  once  more  in  their  pl.-ices  in  the  shop,  he 
said,  "You  poor,  iX)or  toys !  Do  children  think  we  are  made 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  them?" 

"They  must  think  so,"  said  the  toys,  "for  that  is  the  way 
they  treated  us.  We  hope  we  shall  never  have  to  go  into  any 
of  their  homes  again." 

"You  need  have  no  fear  of  that,"  said  the  horn.  "No  one 
will  want  vou  now,  you  \>oor  things.  You  may  even  be  turned 
away  from  this  shop." 

The  toys  looked  at  one  another  in  a  frightened  way  when 
the  horn  said  this.  If  they  could  not  stay  where  they  were, 
there  was  no  place  for  them  .anywhere.  It  was  indeed  a  hard 
world. 

The  gas  was  so  sorry  for  them  that  it  stopped  burning.  Then 
the  shop  became  quiet  and  still. 

^larie  listened  a  while  longer,  but  she  could  hear  nothing 
more  from  the  toys. 

The  next  morning  she  carried  the  poor  broken  things  to  her 
father  and  told  him  all  about  it.  He  said  he  thought  he  could 
mend  them  so  that  they  would  be  almost  as  good  as  new. 

This  made  Marie  very  happy,  and  she  determined  to  keep 
them  herself  rather  than  let  them  go  into  homes  where  children 
treated  them  so  unkindly. 
Adapted. 

IN    THE    BARNYARD 

Once  uijon  a  time  all  the  barnyard  people  were  talking  about 
their  friend,  a  little  boy.     He  was  aw.av  from  home  on  a  visit. 

Turkey.  Gobble!  Gobble!  \\'here  is  the  little  boy  who 
brings  me  corn? 

Rooster  (on  the  fence).  Cock-a-doodle-doo!  The  little  boy 
has  gone  from  home.  I  saw  him  go  in  the  early  morning. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Dog.  Bow  wow!  Bow  wow!  He  left  .me  at  home  to  take 
care  of  things  for  him.     Bow  wow !     Bow  wow ! 


Little  Chick.     Peep!  peep!     The  little  boy  goes  outside  the 
big  gate.     I  want  to  go,  too.    Peep,  peep ! 

Mother  Hen.    Cluck  !    Ouck  !    Be  good.    Home  is  the  place 
for  chicks,  and  little  boys,  too.     Cluck!  cluck! 

Pigeon.     The  little  boy  will  come  back  to  us.     He  will  not 
stay  long  from  home,  I  know.     Coo,  coo ! 

Bhiekand  White  pig.     Umph,  umph !     I  h(jjje  he  will  come 
in  time  to  give  me  my  sui>per.     Umph,  umph! 

Yellow  Hen.     Ca,  ca,  ca,  ca!     There  is  an  egg  in  my  nest 
for  the  little  boy's  supper. 

Rooster   (on  the  fence).  Cock-a-doo-dle-doo !     He  is  com- 
ing!    I  see  him  now. 

Dog.     Bow  wow,  bow  wow!    Here  he  is.     Bow  wow! 

Little  Boy.     Hurrah!  hurrah!     I  am  home  again! 

—Prom  Storylavd  in  Play — Rand  MeNally  &  Co. 


TOM    AND    HIS    SHADOW 

Tom.     Who  are  you? 

Shadow.     Don't  you  know  me? 

Tom.     No,  I  do  not. 

Shadow.     Pla,  ha,  ha!     That's  a  good  joke.     I'm  you. 

Tom.  What,  a  little  fellow  like  you?  Come  to  me,  I  want 
you. 

Shadow.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  1  shall  stay  right 
here.     (Tom  runs  after  shadow.) 

Shadozv  (running  away).     That's  not  the  way  to  catch  me 

Tom.     Dear  me,  J  am  so  tired  !     I  must  sit  down  and  rest. 

Shadozv.     So  will  I. 

'Tom.  How  saucv  >ou  are.  Well,  if  you  won't  come  to  me, 
stay  where  you  are,  I'll  come  to  you. 

Shadow,  (running).     Oh,  that's  not  the  way  to  catch  me. 

J'on}.    Very  well,  sir.  I  shall  not  try  to  catch  you  again. 

Shadow.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  That's  another  good  joke.  (Tom 
runs  away.  Shadow  follows  him.)  Oh,  I  can  run  as  well 
as  you. 

Tom.  Oh,  here  you  are.  and  very  close  to  me.  I  see,  I  see 
So  that's  the  way  to  make  you  come  to  me,  is  it? 

— Prom  Storyland  in  Play — Rand  MeXally  &  Co. 

GOLDEN    HAIR    AND    THE    THREE    BEARS 

First  Year 

( )nce  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  alone  with 
her  mother  near  a  big  wood. 

She  had  thick  yellow  hair  that  was  like  threads  of  gold.  Tha' 
was  whv  her  mother  called  her  Golden  Hair. 

She  iiked  to  play  out  of  doors  in  the  shade  of  the  grea 
trees.  Her  mother  often  told  her  not  to  go  far  from  thd 
house. 

One  day  in  spring  she  thought  she  would  gather  a  big  hand^ 
ful  of  beautiful  violets  for  her  mother. 

She  wanted  only  the  finest  and  largest  ones.  To  find  then| 
she  kept  going  on  and  on  into  the  thick  woods. 

B_\'  and  bv  she  found  she  had  lost  her  way.  Just  then  she  savl 
a  path. 

She  thought  "This  path  will  lead  me  out  of  the  woods.  ^ 
So  she  began  to  run  along  the  path.  • 

Pretty  soon  she  saw  a  house.     I  was  a  nice  little  house. 
I  was  made  of  stones.     The  outside  of  it  was  covered  wit' 
thick,  green  moss.     Over  the  porch  ran  a  pretty  vine. 

Golden  Hair  thought,  "^^■ho  can  live  here  in  the  woods?" 
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She  stood  still  and  kxiked  at  the  house.  She  could  not  see 
or  hear  anyone. 

Then  she  went  to  the  door  and  knocked.     Xo  one  answered. 

She  thougjht,  "I  will  go  in  and  sit  down  and  wait  for  the 
people  to  come  home.  Then  they  will  show  me  the  way  out  of 
the  woods."     So  she  went  in. 

Now,  this  house  belonged  to  three  bears. 

One  was  a  great  big  bear ;  he  was  the  father  bear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  bear ;  she  was  the  mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,  tiny,  little  bear ;  he  was  the  baby  bear. 

The  three  bears  had  gone  out  for  a  walk. 

Golden  Hair  looked  around  the  room  as  she  went  in. 

On  the  table  were  three  bowls  of  porridge. 

One  was  a  great,  big  bowl ;  that  was  for  the  great,  big 
father  bear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  bowl ;  that  was  for  the  middle-sized 
mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,  tiny,  little  bowl ;  that  was  for  the  little  baby 
I  bear. 

Golden  Hair  was  hungry.     The  porridge  smelt  good. 
:      She  thought,   "I    will    just   taste  the   porridge.     When   the 
i  people  come  home  I'll  tell  them  and  they  won't  care." 

So  she  tasted  of  the  porridge  in  the  great,  big  bowl ;  that 
I  was  so  hot  she  could  not  drink  it. 

Then  she  tasted  of  the  porridge  in  the  middle-sized  bowl; 
I  that  was  too  hot,  too. 

'      Then   she   tasted    of   the   porridge    in    the   wee,    tiny,    little 
bowl;  that  was  just  right,  and  she  drank  it  all  up. 

Then  she  saw  three  chairs. 

One  was  a  great,  big  chair;  that  was  for  the  great,  big 
father  bear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  chair ;  that  was  for  the  middle-sized 
mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,  tiny,  little  chair ;  that  was  for  the  little 
baby  bear. 

Golden  Hair  sat  down  in  the  great,  big  chair ;  it  was  too 
hard. 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  middle-sized  chair ;  that  was  too 
hard,  too. 

Then  she  sat  in  the  wee,  tiny,  little  chair;  that  was  just 
right. 

So  she  sat  still  and  waited  for  the  j)eople  to  come  home. 

By  and  by  she  thought,  "I  will  look  around  and  see  what 
else  is  in  the  house."  So  she  went  upstairs  to  the  bears'  bed- 
room. 

There  she  saw  three  beds. 

One  was  a  great,  big  lied  :  that  was  for  the  great,  big  father 
hear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  lied  ;  that  was  for  the  middle-sized 
mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,  tiny  little  bed ;  that  was  for  the  little  baby 
bear. 

Golden  Hair  thought,  "I  will  just  lie  down  and  take  a  nap." 

So  she  lay  down  in  the  great,  big  bed ;  that  was  too  hard. 

Xext  she  lay  down  in  the  middle-sized  bed ;  that  was  too 
soft. 

Then  she  lay  down  in  the  tiny,  little  bed ;  that  was  just 
right. 

So  she  lay  there  until  she  went  to  sleep. 


When   Golden    Hair   had   gone   fast   asleep  the  three  bears 
came  home. 

They  went  to  the  table  to  get  their  porridge.     They  looked 
at  their  bowls. 

Then  the  great,  big  bear  said  in  a  great,  big  voice: 

"Who's  been  tasting  of  my  porridge?" 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear  said  in  a  middle-sized  voice: 

"Who's  been  tasting  of  my  porridge  ?" 

The  tiny,  little  baby  teir  said  in  a  tiny,  little  baby  voice : 

"Who's  been  tasting  of  my  porridge  and  tasted  it  all  up?" 

The  great,  big  bear  looked  at  his  great,  big  chair.  Then 
he  growled  a  great,  big  growl  and  said : 

"Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair?" 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear  looked  at  her  middle-sized 
chair.     Then  she  growled  a  middle-sized  growl  and  said : 

"Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair?" 

The  tiny,  little  baby  bear  looked  at  his  tiny,  little  chair.  Then 
he  growled  a  tiny,  little  baby  growl  and  said  : 

"Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair?" 

Then  the  bears  began  to  look  around  the  house.  The  baby 
bear  started  to  go  upstairs. 

Just  then  Golden  Hair  turned  over  in  her  sleep. 

The  baby  bear  heard  her.  It  scared  him  so  he  almost  fell 
down  stairs. 

When  he  got  down  he  said  in  his  tiny,  little  baby  voice : 

"There's  somebody  upstairs  in  our  bedroom." 

The  great,  big  father  'oear  growled  in  a  great,  big  voice : 

"I'll  go  up  and  see." 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear  growled  in  a  middle-sized 
voice : 

"I'll  go  up  and  see,  too." 

The  tiny,  little  baby  bear  growled  in  a  tiny,  little,  scared  baby 
voice : 

"I'll  go  up  and  see,  too." 

So  they  all  three  started  upstairs,  but  the  tiny,  little  baby 
bear  kept  behind  the  great,  big  bear  and  the  middle-sized  bear. 
He  was  afraid. 

When  they  went  into  the  bedroom  the  great,  big  father  bear 
looked  at  his  great,  big  bed  and  said  in  his  great,  big  voice : 

"Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed?" 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear  looked  at  her  bed  and  said 
in  her  middle-sized  voice : 

"Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed?'' 

The  tiny,  little  baby  bear  looked  at  his  bed  and  said  in  his 
tiny,  little,  scared,  baby  voice: 

"Who's  been  lying  in  my  bed  and  lies  there  yet?" 

Then  all  the  three  bears  growled. 

The  great,  big  bear  growled  a  great,  big  growl. 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear  growled  a  middle-sized  growl. 

The  tiny,  little,  baby  liear  growled  a  tiny,  little,  baby  growl. 

This  waked  Golden  Hair  up.  She  saw  the  three  bears.  She 
was  so  scared  that  she  jumped  right  out  of  the  window. 

The  bears'  house  was  not  very  tall,  so  Golden  Hair  was  not 
hurt. 

She  began  to  run  down  the  path  away  from  the  house. 

The  three  bears  jumj>ed  out  of  the  window,  too. 

The  great,  big  bear  made  a  great,  big  thump  when  he  struck 
the  ground. 

The  middle-sized  bear  made  a  middle-sized  thump. 

The  tiny.  little  baby  bear  made  a  tiny,  little  thump. 

Then  they  all  started  to  run  after  Golden  Hair.     You  may 
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be  sure  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  make  her  Httle  feet  go. 
They  went  pit-pat,  pit-pat,  as  she  ran. 

The  great,  big  bear's  feet  went  thump,  thump,  thump, 
thump,  as  he  ran. 

The  middle-sized  bear's  feet  went  trump,  trump,  trump, 
trump  as  she  ran. 

The  tiny,  little  baby  bear's  feet  went  trip,  trop,  trip,  trop,  as 
he  ran. 

Golden  Hair  heard  them.  She  was  'most  scared  to  death. 
She  ran  until  she  struck  her  foot  against  a  stone  and  fell  down. 

When  she  looked  up  she  was  in  her  own  little  room  in  her 
own  little  bed.  Her  mother  was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  her 
arms  around  her. 

You  may  be  sure  little  Golden  Hair  minded  her  mother  after 
that  and  did  not  go  into  the  deep,  dark  woods  any  more. 

THE    THREE    LITTLE    PIGS 

Once  upon  a  time  three  little  pigs  started  out  to  seek  their 
fortune. 

The  first  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  straw,  and 
said  to  him,  "Please,  man,  give  me  that  straw  to  build  me  a 
house." 

The  man  gave  the  straw,  and  the  little  pig  built  a  house. 
By  and  by  a  wolf  came  along  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  little  house,  and  said  "Little  pig,  little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 
And  the  little  pig  said,  "No,  no,  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny, 
chin,  chin." 

And  the  wolf  said,  "Then  I'll  huff,  and  I'll  puff,  and  I'll 
blow  your  house  in." 

So  he  huffed,  and  he  puffed, 
And  he  blew  the  house  in. 
And  he  ate  up  that  poor  little  pig. 
The  second  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  furze,  and 
said  to  him,  "Please,  man,  give  me  that  furze  to  build  me  a 
house." 

The  man  gave  the  furze,  and  the  little  pig  built  a  house. 
By  and  by  a  wolf  came  along  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  little  house  and  said,  "Little  pig,  little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 
The  little  pig  said,  "No,  no,  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny,  chin, 
chin." 

And  the  wolf  said,  "Then  I'll  huff,  and  I'll  puff,  and  I'll  blow 
your  house  in." 

So  he  huffed,  and  be  puffed. 
And  he  blew  the  house  in. 
And  he  ate  up  that  poor  little  pig. 
The  third  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  load  of  bricks,  and  he 
said,  "Please,  man,  give  me  those  bricks  to  build  me  a  house." 
The  man  gave  the  bricks  and  the  little  pig  built  a  house. 
By  and  by  a  wolf  came  along  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
little  house  and  said,  "Little  pig,  little  pig.  let  me  come  in." 
The  little  pig  said,  "No,  no,  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny,  chin, 
chin." 

And  the  wolf  said,  "Then  I'll  huff,  and  I'll  puff,  and  I'll 
blow  your  house  in." 

So  he  huffed,  and  he  puffed. 
And  he  puffed,  and  he  huffed, 
But  he  could  not  blow 
That  pig's  house  in. 
Then  he  said.  "Little  pig,  I  know  where  there  is  a  field  of  nice 
turnips." 


"Where?"  asked  the  little  pig. 

"In  the  home  'field.  If  you  will  be  ready  early  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  call  for  you.  We  will  go  together  and  get 
some  for  dinner." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  little  pig.  "What  time  shall  I  be 
ready  ?" 

"At  six  o'clock,"  said  the  wolf. 

The  little  pig  got  up  at  five  o'clock,  pulled  the  turnips,  and 
went  back  home. 

The  wolf  came  at  six  o'clock  and  called  out,  "Little  pig,  are 
you  ready  ?" 

"Ready!  I've  been  and  ci.>me  back.  I  got  a  potful  of  nice 
turnips  for  dinner?" 

The  wolf  was  angry,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "I'll  catch  that 
little  pig  somehow." 

So  he  called  out,  "Little  pig.  I  know  where  there  is  a  nice 
apple-tree." 

"Where?"  asked  the  little  pig. 

"In  the  orchard  not  far  from  here,"  said  the  wolf.  "If  you 
will  wait  for  me  I'll  come  for  you  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.     We  will  go  together  and  get  some  for  dinner." 

But  that  little  pig  got  up  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock 
and  hurried  off  to  get  the  apples.  He  hoped  to  get  back  before 
the  wolf  came,  but  he  had  far  to  go  and  had  to  climli  the  tree. 
Just  as  he  was  scraml:)ling  down  the  tree  he  saw  the  wolf 
coming.  Little  pig  was  very  much  frightened.  When  the 
wolf  came  up  he  said,  "Little  pig,  you  are  here  before  me. 
Are  the  apples  sweet?" 

"Verv  sweet,"  said  the  little  pig.  "I  will  throw  you  down 
one." 

He  threw  an  apple  far  away  from  the  tree.  While  the  wolf 
was  gone  to  pick  it  up  the  little  pig  jumped  down  and  ran  home. 
The  next  day  the  wolf  came  again  to  the  little  pig's  house  and 
said,  "Little  pig,  there  is  a  fair  in  the  village  this  afternoon. 
Will  you  go?" 

"Oh  yes !"  said  the  little  pig.     "What  time  shall  1  be  ready?" 

"At  three."  said  the  wolf. 

So  the  little  pig  went  to  the  fair  before  the  time.  He  bought 
a  butter-churn  and  was  hurrying  home  with  it  when  he  saw 
the  wolf  coming.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Then  he  said 
to  himself,  "I'll  hide  in  the  butter  churn."  He  crept  in  and 
by  so  doing  he  turned  the  churn  round  and  round.  It  began 
to  roll  along,  and  soon  it  started  rolling  down  the  hill  with 
the  little  pig  inside.  This  so  frightened  the  wolf  when  he 
saw  it  that  he  ran  home  without  going  to  the  fair. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  pig's  house  and  said,  "O  little 
pig,  when  I  was  going  to  the  fair  I  saw  a  great  round  thing 
which  came  rolling  past  me  down  the  hill." 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  the  little  pig.  "I  frightened  you, 
then,  did  I  ?  I  had  been  to  the  fair  and  bought  a  butter-churn. 
When  I  saw  you  coming  I  got  into  it  and  rolled  down  the  hill." 

Then  the  wolf  was  very  angry,  and  he  said,  "I  ivill  eat  up 
that  little  pig.     I'll  get  down  the  chimney  after  him." 

When  the  little  pig  saw  what  the  wolf  meant  to  do  he  made 
up  a  blazing  fire  and  hung  over  it  a  potful  of  water.  Just  as 
the  wolf  was  coming  down  the  chimney  the  little  pig  took  off 
the  pot-lid  and— splash!  In  fell  the  wolf!  And  the  little  pig 
ate  the  wolf  for  supper  and  lived  happily  ever  afterward. 

English  Nursery  Tale. — From  Nursery  Talcs  from  Many 
Lands — Cliarlcs  Scrihncr's  Sons. 
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THE  ELVES  AND  THE  SHOEMAKER 

Second  Year 
There  was  once  a  shoemaker  who,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  had  become  so  poor  that  at  last  he  had  only  leather  enough 
for  one  pair  of  shoes.  At  evening  he  cut  out  the  shoes  which  he 
intended  to  begin  upon  the  next  morning,  and  since  he  had  a 
good  conscience  he  lay  down  quietly,  said  his  prayers,  and  fell 
asleep. 

In  the  morning  when  he  had  prayed,  as  usual,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  sit  down  to  work,  he  found  a  pair  of  shoes  standing 
finished  on  his  table.  He  was  amazed,  and  could  not  under- 
stand it  in  the  least. 

He  took  the  shoes  in  his  hand  to  examine  them  more  care- 
fully. They  were  so  neatly  sewn  that  not  a  stitch  was  out  of 
place  and  were  as  good  as  the  work  of  a  master  hand. 

Soon  after  a  purchaser  came  in,  and  as  he  was  much  pleased 
with  the  shoes,  he  paid  more  than  the  ordinary  price  for  them, 
so  that  the  shoemaker  was  able  to  buy  leather  for  two  pairs 
with  the  money.  He  cut  them  out  in  the  evening,  and  next  day 
with  fresh  courage  was  about  to  go  to  work,  but  he  had 
no  need  to,  for  when  he  got  up  the  shoes  were  finished,  and 
buyers  were  not  lacking.  These  gave  him  so  much  money  to 
bu\'  leather  for  four  pairs  of  shoes. 

Early  next  morning  he  found  the  four  pairs  finished,  and  so 
it  went  on,  so  that  he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances  and 
became  a  well-to-do  man. 

Xow  it  happened  one  evening  not  long  before  Christmas, 
when  he  had  cut  out  shoes  as  usual,  that  he  said  to  his  wife: 
"How  would  it  be  if  we  were  to  sit  up  to-night  to  see  who  it  is 
that  lends  us  such  a  helping  hand?" 

The  wife  agreed,  lighted  a  candle,  and  they  hid  themselves 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  behind  the  clothes  which  weix  hang- 
ing there. 

At  midnight  came  two  naked  little  men,  who  sat  down  at 
the  shoemaker's  table,  took  up  the  cut  out  work,  and  began 
with  their  tiny  fingers  to  stitch,  sew.  and  hammer  so  neatly  and 
quickly  that  the  shoemaker  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  They 
did  not  stop  till  everything  was  quite  finished  and  stood  com- 
plete on  the  table,  then  they  ran  swiftly  away. 

The  next  day  the  wife  said :  "The  little  men  have  made  us 
rich,  and  we  ought  to  show  our  gratitude.  They  run  about 
with  nothing  on  and  must  freeze  with  cold.  Now  I  will  make 
them  little  shirts,  coats  and  waists  and  hose,  and  will  each  knit 
them  stout  stockings  and  you  shall  make  them  a  pair  of  shoes. 
The  husband  agreed  and  at  evening,  when  they  had  every- 
thing ready  they  laid  out  the  presents  on  the  table  and  hid 
themselves  to  see  how  the  little  men  would  behave. 

At  midnight  they  came  skipping  in  and  were  about  to  set 
to  work,  but  instead  of  the  leather  ready  cut  out  they  found 
their  charming  little  clothes. 

At  first  they  were  surprised,  then  excessively  delighted. 
With  the  greatest  speed  they  put  on  and  smoothed  down  the 
pretty  clothes,  singing: 

"Now  we're  dressed  so   fine  and  neat, 
Why  cobble  more  for  others'  feet." 
Then  the\-  hopped  and  danced  about,  and  leaped  over  chairs 
and  tables  and  out  at  the  door.    Henceforward,  they  came  back 
no  more,  but  the  shoemaker  fared  well  as  long  as  he  lived  and 
had  good  luck  in  all  his  undertakings. 

— Tales  of  Laughter — Wiggin. 


THE  WATER  BABY— 2B 

1.  Tom  was  a  poor  little  chimney  sweep.     He  was  treated 
unkindly  by  his  master  and  was  always  dirty  and  black.     One' 
day  when  he  was  very  hungry  and  thirsty  he  longed  to  go  to 
the  river  and  bathe  in  it. 

He  could  hear  it  sing : 

"Gear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool. 

By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool ; 

Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 

By  shining  shingle  and  foaming  weir; 

Under  the  crag  where  the  ousel  sings, 

And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church  bell  rings, 

Undefiled  for  the  undefiled, 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child." 

2.  Tom  was  so  hot  and  thirsty  and  longed  so  to  be  clean 
for  once  that  he  tumbled  himself  as  quick  as  he  could  into  the 
clear,  cool  stream. 

He  had  not  been  in  it  two  minutes  before  he  fell  fast  asleep— r 
into  the  quietest,  cosiest  sleep  that  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life. 

The  reason  for  his  falling  in  to  such  a  delightful  sleep  was 
that  the  fairies  took  him.  And  now  comes  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  this  story.  When  Tom  awoke  he  found  himself  swim- 
ming about  in  the  stream.     He  was  about  four  inches  long. 

3.  In  fact,  the  fairies  had  turned  him  into  a  water  baby. 
He  liad  nothing  to  do  now  but  enjov  himself  and  look  at  all  the 
pretty  things  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cool,  clear  water  world. 

Now,  you  must  know  that  all  the  things  under  the  water 
talk ;  only  not  such  a  language  as  ours,  but  such  as  horses  and 
dogs  and  cows  and  birds  talk  to  each  other. 

And  Tom  soon  learned  to  understand  them  and  to  talk  to 
them,  so  that  he  might  have  had  very  pleasant  company  if  he 
had  only  been  a  good  boy.  But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  was 
too  like  some  other  little  boys,  very  fond  of  hunting  and  tor- 
menting creatures  for  mere  sport. 

Some  people  say  that  boys  cannot  help  it ;  that  it  is  nature. 
But,  whether  it  is  nature  or  not,  little  boys  can  help  it  and 
must  help  it. 

4.  But  Tom  did  not  know  that,  and  he  pecked  and  jerked 
the  poor  w-ater  things  about  sadly,  till  they  were  all  afraid  of 
him  and  got  out  of  his  way  or  crept  into  their  shells ;  so  he  had 
no  one  to  speak  to  or  play  with. 

The  water  fairies,  of  course,  were  very  sorry  to  see  him  so 
unhappy  and  longed  to  tell  him  how  naughty  he  was  and  teach 
him  to  be  good  and  to  play  and  romp  with  him,  too ;  but  they 
had  been  forbidden  to  do  that. 

Tom  had  to  learn  his  lesson  for  himself,  as  many  another 
foolish  person  has  to  do,  though  there  may  be  many  a  kind 
heart  yearning  over  him  all  the  while  and  longing  to  teach  him 
what  he  can  only  teach  himself. 

At  last,  one  day,  he  found  a  caddis  and  wanted  it  to  peep 
out  of  its  house;  but  its  house  door  was  shut.  He  had  never 
seen  a  caddis  with  a  house  door  before,  so  what  must  he  do 
put  pull  it  open  to  see  what  the  poor  lady  was  doing  inside. 

5.  So  Tom  broke  to  pieces  the  door,  which  was  the  prettiest 
little  grating  of  silk,  struck  all  over  with  shining  bits  of  crystal : 
and  when  he  looked  in,  the  caddis  poked  out  her  head,  and  it 
had  turned  into  just  the  shape  of  a  bird's. 

But  when  Tom  spoke  to  her  she  could  not  answer,  for  her 
mouth  and  face  were  tight  tied  up  in  a  new  nightcap  of  neat 
pink  skin.    However,  if  she  didn't  answer,  all  the  other  caddises 
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(lid  ;  for  they  held  up  their  hands  and  shrieked,  "Oh,  you  horrid 
l)oy;  there  you  are  at  it  again! 

'  "And  she  had  just  laid  herself  up  for  a  fortnight's  sleep,  and 
then  she  would  have  come  out  with  such  beautiful  wings  and 
flown  about  and  laid  such  lots  of  eggs ;  and  now  you  have 
broken  her  door  and  she  can't  mend  it  because  her  mouth  is 
tied  up  for  a  fortnight,  and  she  will  die.'' 

6.  So  Tom  swam  away.  He  was  very  much  ashamed  of 
iiimself  and  felt  all  the  naughtier,  as  little  boys  do  when  they 
have  done  wrong  and  won't  say  so. 

Then  he  came  to  a  pool  full  of  little  trout  and  began  torment- 
ing them  and  trying  to  catch  them  :  but  they  slipped  through  his 
Angers  and  jumjied  out  of  the  water  in  their  fright. 

Jhit  as  Tom  chased  them,  he  came  close  to  a  great  dark 
hover  under  an  alder-root,  and  out  jumped  a  huge  old  brown 
trout  ten  times  as  big  as  he  was  and  ran  right  against  him 
and  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  his  "oody ;  and  I  don't  know 
which  was  the  more  frightened  of  the  two. 

7.  Then  he  went  on.  sulky  and  lonely,  as  he  deserved  to  be  ; 
and  under  a  bank  he  saw  a  very  ugly  creature  sitting,  about 
half  as  big  as  himself,  which  had  six  legs  and  a  big  stomach 
and  a  most  ridiculous  head  with  two  great  eyes  and  a  face  just 
like  a  donkey's. 

"Oh,"  said  Tom,  "you  are  an  ugly  fellow,  to  be  sure !"  and 
he  began  making  faces  at  him.  and  put  his  nose  close  to  him 
and  halloed  at  him  like  a  very  rude  boy. 

8.  When,  hey  presto !  all  the  thing's  donkey  face  came  off 
in  a  moment,  and  out  ixipi>ed  a  long  arm  with  a  pair  of  pincers 
at  the  end  of  it  and  caugiht  Tom  by  the  nose.  It  did  not  hurt 
him  much,  but  it  held  him  quite  tight. 

■■Yah.  ah!     (  )h.  let  me  go!"  cried  Tom. 

"Then  let  me  go."  said  the  creature.  "I  want  to  be  (|uiet.  I 
want  to  split." 

Tom  promised  to  let  him  alone  and  he  let  go.  "Why  do  you 
want  to  split?"  said  Tom. 

"Because  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  all  split  and  turned 
into  beautiful  creatures  with  wings:  and  I  want  to  split,  too. 
Don't  speak  to  me.     1  am  sure  1  shall  split.     T  will  split!" 

9.  Tom  stood  still  and  watched  him.  .\nd  he  swelled  him- 
self and  puffed  and  stretched  himself  out  stiff",  and  at  last — 
crack,  puff,  bang— he  oix-ned  all  down  his  back  and  then  up  to 
the  top  of  his  head. 

And  out  of  his  inside  came  the  most  slender,  elegant,  soft 
creature,  as  soft  and  smooth  as  Tom.  but  very  pale  and  weak, 
like  a  little  child  who  has  been  ill  a  long  time  in  a  dark  room. 
It  moved  its  legs  ver_\-  feebl_\- ;  and  then  it  began  walking  slowly 
up  a  grass  stem  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

Tom  was  so  astonished  that  he  never  said  a  word.  And  he 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  water,  too,  and  peeped  out  to  see 
what  would  ha])pen, 

10.  And,  as  the  creature  sat  in  the  warm,  liright  sun,  a 
wonderful  change  came  over  it.  It  grew  strong  and  firm  ;  the 
most  lovely  colors  began  to  show  on  its  body,  iolue  and  yellow 
and  black,  spots  and  bars  and  rings. 

Out  of  its  back  rose  four  great  wings  of  bright  brown  gauze ; 
and  its  eyes  grew  so  large  that  they  filled  all  its  head  and^hone 
like  ten  thousand  diamonds. 

"Oh.  you  beautiful  creature !"  said  Tom :  and  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  catch  it. 

But  the  thing  whirred  up  into  the  air  and  hung  poised  on  its 


wings  a  moment  and  then  settled  down  again  by  Tom,  quite 
fearless. 

11.  "No!''  it  said,  "you  cannot  catch  me.  I  am  a  dragon 
fly  now,  the  king  of  all  the  flies ;  and  I  shall  dance  in  the  sun- 
shine and  over  the  river  and  catch  gnats  and  have  a  beautiful 
wife  like  myself.  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  Hurrah !"  And  he 
flew  away  into  the  air  and  began  catching  gnats. 

"Oh !  come  back,  come  back,"  cried  Tom,  "  you  beautiful 
creature !  I  have  no  one  to  play  with  and  I  am  so  lonely  here. 
If  yoi'  will  but  come  back  I  will  never  try  to  catch  you." 

"I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not,"  said  the  dragon  fly, 
"for  you  can't.  ]]ut  when  I  have  had  my  dinner  and  looked  a 
little  about  this  pretty  place  I  will  come  back  and  have  a  little 
chat  about  all  I  have  seen  in  my  travels." 

12.  The  dragon  fly  did  come  back  and  chatted  away  with 
Tom.  He  was  a  little  conceited  about  his  fine  colors  and  his 
large  wings :  but  \ou  know  he  had  been  a  poor,  ugly  creature 
all  his  life  before,  so  there  were  great  excuses  for  him. 

He  was  very  fond  of  talking  aljout  all  the  wonderful  things 
he  saw  in  the  trees  and  the  meadows,  and  Tom  liked  to  listen 
to  him.     So  in  a  little  while  they  became  great  friends. 

And  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  Tom  learned  such  a  lesson 
that  day  that  he  did  not  torment  creatures  for  a  loug  time  after. 
.And  then  the  caddises  grew  (|uite  tame  and  used  to  tell  him 
strange  stories  about  the  way  they  built  their  houses  and 
changed  their  skins  and  turned  at  last  into  winged  flies  ;  till 
Tom  began  to  long  to  change  his  skin  and  have  wings  like  them 
some  day. 

13.  And  the  trout  and  he  made  it  up.  So  Tom  used  to  play 
with  them  at  hare  and  hounds,  and  great  fun  they  had.  And 
he  used  to  try  to  leap  out  of  the  water,  head  over  heels,  as  they 
did  before  a  shower  came  on;  but  somehow  he  never  could 
manage  it. 

And  very  often  Tom  caught  the  alder  flies  and  the  caperers 
and  gave  them  to  his  friends  the  trout.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
quite  kind  to  the  flies  ;  but  one  must  do  a  good  turn  to  one's 
friends  when  on  can. 

And  at  last  he  gave  up  catching  even  the  flies,  for  he  made 
acquaintance  with  one  by  accident  and  found  him  a  very  merry 
little  fellow.  This  was  the  way  it  happened ;  and  it  is  all  quite 
true. 

14.  He  was  basking  at  the  top  of  the  water  one  hot  day  in 
July,  feeding  the  trout,  when  he  saw  a  dark  gray  little  fellow 
with  a  brown  head.  He  was  a  very  little  fellow  indeed  ;  but  he 
made  the  most  of  himself,  as  people  ought  to  do. 

Instead  of  getting  away,  the  little  fellow  hopped  uix)n  Tom's 
finger  and  sat  there  as  bold  as  nine  tailors,  and  he  cried  out  in 
the  tiniest,  shrillest,  squeakiest  little  voice  you  ever  heard : 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  indeed  ;  but  I  don't  want  it  yet." 

'■Want  what?"  said  Tom,  quite  taken  back  by  his  impudence. 

"^'our  leg,  which  you  are  kind  enough  to  hold  out  for  me 
to  sit  on.  I  must  just  go  and  see  after  my  wife  for  a  few 
minutes.  Wheu  I  come  back  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  if  you'll  be 
so  good  as  to  keep  it  sticking  out  just  so" ;  and  off  he  flew. 

15.  Tom  thought  him  a  very  cool  sort  of  personage;  and 
still  more  so  when  in  five  minutes  he  came  back  and  said,  "Ah, 
you  were  tired  waiting?   Well,  your  other  leg  will  do  as  well." 

And  he  popped  himself  down  on  Tom's  knee  and  began 
chatting  away  in  his  squeaking  voice. 

"So  you  live  under  the  water?  It's  a  low  place.  I  lived 
there  for  some  time  and  was  very  shabby  and  dirty.     But  I 
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didn't  choose  that  that  should  last.  So  I  turned  respectable  and 
came  up  to  the  top  and  put  on  this  gray  suit.  It's  a  very  busi- 
nessHke  suit,  you  think,  don't  you?" 

"Very  neat  and  quiet,  indeed,"  said  Tom. 

"I'.ut  I'm  tired  of  it,  that's  the  truth.  I've  done  quite  enough 
business,  I  consider,  in  the  last  week  to  last  me  my  life.  So  I 
shall  put  on  a  ball  dress  and  go  out  and  be  a  smart  man  and 
see  the  gay  world  and  have  a  dance  or  two.  \\'hy  shouldn't 
one  be  joll\-  if  one  can?    And  here  I  tio." 

16.  And  as  he  sjxike  he  turned  quite  pale  and  then  quite 
white. 

"Why,  you're  ill !''  said  Tom.     But  he  did  not  answer. 

"You're  dead,"  said  Tom,  looking  at  him  as  he  stood  on  his 
knee,  as  white  as  a  ghost. 

"No,  I'm  not!"  answered  a  little  squeaking  voice  over  his 
head.  "This  is  me  up  here  in  my  ball  dress,  and  that's  my 
skin.     Ha.  ha !  you  could  not  do  such  a  trick  as  that !'' 

And  no  more  Tom  could,  nor  all  the  conjurers  in  the  world, 
b'or  the  little  rogue  had  jumped  out  of  his  own  skin  and  left 
it  standing  on  Tom's  knee,  eyes,  wings,  legs,  tail,  exactly  as  if 
it  had  been  alive. 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  said,  and  he  jerked  and  skipfjed  up  and  down, 
ne\cr  stopping  for  an  instant.  "Am  I  not  a  pretty  fellow 
now  .•■" 

17.  And  so  he  was;  for  his  body  was  white  and  his  tail 
orange  and  his  eyes  all  the  colors  of  a  peacock's  tail.  And, 
what  was  the  oddest  of  all,  the  whisks  at  the  end  of  his  tail  had 
grown  five  times  as  long  as  they  were  before. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "now  I  will  see  the  gay  world.  ]My  living 
won't  cost  me  much,  for  I  have  no  mouth,  you  see,  and  no  in- 
side I  so  I  can  never  be  hungry  nor  have  the  stomache-ache 
neither." 

No  more  he  had.  He  had  grown  as  dry  and  liard  and  empty 
as  a  quill,  as  such  silly,  shallow-hearted  fellows  deserve  to  grow. 

18.  But,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  his  emptiness,  he  was 
quite  proud  of  it,  as  a  good  many  fine  gentlemen  are,  and  began 
tlirting  and  flipping  up  and  down  and  singing: 

"My  wife  shall  dance  and  I  shall  sing, 

So  merrily  pass  the  day; 
For  I  hold  it  one  of  the  wisest  things 

To  drive  dull  care  away." 

And  he  danced  up  and  down  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
till  he  grew  so  tired  that  he  tumbled  into  the  water  and  floated 
down.  But  what  became  of  him  Tom  never  knew  and  he  liim- 
self  never  minded ;  for  Tom  heard  him  singing  to  the  last  as 
he  floated  down: 

"To  drive  dull  care  awa\-ay-ay !'' 

EPAMINONDAS— SECOND   YEAR 

Epaminondas  used  to  go  to  see  his  Auntie  'most  every  day, 
and  she  nearly  always  gave  him  something  to  take  home  to  his 
Alamniy. 

One  day  she  guve  him  a  big  piece  of  cake ;  nice,  yellow,  rich 
gold  cake. 

Epaminondas  took  it  in  his  fist  and  held  it  all  scrunched  up 
tight,  like  this,  and  came  along  home.  By  the  time  he  got 
home  there  wasn't  anything  left  but  a  fistful  of  crumbs.  His 
Mammv  said : 

"What  you  got  there,  Epaminondas?'' 

"Cake,  Mammy,"  said  Epaminondas. 


"Cake!"  said  his  Mammy.  "Epaminondas,  you  ain't  got  the 
sense  you  was  born  with !  That's  no  way  to  carry  cake.  The 
way  to  carry  cake  is  to  wrap  it  all  up  nice  in  some  leaves  and 
put  it  in  \our  hat,  and  put  your  hat  on  your  head,  and  come 
along  home.  You  hear  nie,  Epaminondas?" 
"Yes,  Mammy,"  said  Epaminondas. 

Next  day  E])aminondas  went  to  see  his  Auntie,  and  sbe  gave 

him  a  pound  of  butter  for  his  Mammy ;  fine  fresh,  sweet  butter. 

Epaminondas  wrapped  it  up  in  leaves,  and  put  it  in  his  liat 

and  put  on  his  hat,  and  came  along  home.     It  was  a  very  hot 

day.     Pretty  soon  the  butter  began  to  melt. 

It  melted,  and  melted,  and  as  it  metled  it  ran  down  Epamin- 
(jndas'  forehead ;  then  it  ran  over  his  face,  and  in  his  ears  and 
down  his  neck.  When  he  got  home,  all  the  butter  Eiximinon- 
das  had  was  on  him.  His  Mammy  looked  at  him,  and  then  she 
said: 

"Law's  sake!  Epaminondas,  what  you  got  in  your  hat?" 
"Butter,   Mammy,"   said  Epaminondas;   "Auntie  gave   it  to 
me.'' 

"Butter !"  said  his  Mammy.  "Epaminondas,  you  ain't  got  the 
sense  you  was  born  with !  Don't  you  know  that's  no  way  to 
carry  butter  ?  The  way  to  carry  butter  is  to  wrap  it  up  in  some 
leaves  and  take  it  down  to  the  brook,  and  cool  it  in  the  water, 
and  cool  it  in  the  water  and  then  take  it  in  your  hands,  careful, 
and  bring  it  along  home." 

"Yes,  Mammy,"  said  Epaminondas. 

By  and  by,  another  day,  Epaminondas  went  to  see  his  Auntie 
again,  and  this  time  she  gave  him  a  little  new  puppy-dog  to 
take  home. 

Epaminondas  put  it  in  some  leaves  and  took  it  down  to  the 
brook ;  and  there  he  cooled  it  in  the  water,  and  cooled  it  in 
the  water,  and  cooled  it  in  the  water ;  then  he  took  it  in  his 
hands  and  went  along  home.     When  he  got  home,  the  puppy- 
dog  was  dead.    His  Mammy  looked  at  it,  and  she  said : 
"Law's  sake!  Epaminondas,  what  you  got  there?" 
"A  puppy-dog.  Mammy,"  said  Epaminondas. 
"A  puppy-dog !''  said  his  Clammy.    "My  gracious  sakes  alive, 
Epaminondas,  you  ain't  got  the  sense  you  was  born  with !    That 
ain't  the  way  to  carry  a  puppy-dog !    The  way  to  carry  a  puppy- 
dog  is  to  take  a  long  piece  of  string  and  tie  one  end  of  it  around 
the  puppy-dog's  neck  and  put  the  puppy-dog  on  the  ground, 
and  take  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  string  and  come  along 
home  like  this." 

"All  right,  Mamni}-,''  said  Epaminondas. 
Next  day,  Epaminondas  went  to  see  his  Auntie  again,  and 
when  he  came  to  go  home  she  gave  him  a  loaf  of  bread  to  carry 
to  his  Mammy ;  a  brown,  fresh,  crusty  loaf  of  bread. 

So  Epaminondas  tied  a  string  around  the  end  of  the  loaf 
and  took  hold  of  the  end  nf  the  string,  and  came  along  home, 
like  this.      (Imitate   dragging  something  along  the  ground.) 
Wlien  he  got  home  his  Mannny  looked  at  the  thing  on  the 
end  of  the  string,  and  she  said : 

"My  laws  a  massy!    Epaminondas,  what  you  got  on  the  end 
of  that  string?" 

"Bread,  Mammy,"  said  Epaminondas  ;  "Auntie  gave  it  to  me." 
"Bread  ! ! !"  said  his  Mammy.  "O,  Epaminondas,  Epaminon- 
das, you  ain't  got  the  sense  you  was  born  with :  you  never  will 
have  the  sense  you  was  born  with  ;  you  never  did  have  the  sense 
you  was  born  with.  Now  I  ain't  gwine  tell  you  any  more  ways 
to  bring  truck  home.  And  don't  you  go  see  your  Auntie,  either. 
I'll  go  see  her  my  own  self.   But  I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing,  Epa- 
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minondas.  You  see  these  here  six  mince  pies  I  done  make? 
You  see  how  I  done  set  'em  on  the  doorstep  to  cool.  Well, 
now,  you  hear  me  Epaminondas,  you  be  careful  how  you  step 
on  those  pies !" 

"Yes,  Mammy,"  said  Epaminondas. 

Then  Epaminondas'  Mammy  put  on  her  bonnet  and  her 
shawl  and  took  a  basket  in  her  hand  and  went  away  to  see 
Auntie.  The  six  mince  pies  sat  cooling  in  a  row  on  the  door- 
step. 

And  then  — and  then — Epaminondas   was   careful  how  he 

stepped  on  those  pies. 

He  stepped   (imitate)   right— in— the— middle— of— every — 

one. 

And,  do  you  know,  children,  nobobdy  knows  what  happened 
next.  The  person  who  told  me  the  story  didn't  know ;  nobody 
knows.     But  vou  can  guess. 

THE  WONDERFUL  TAR  BABY  STORY— 2B 

"Didn't  the  fox  never  catch  the  raljbit,  Uncle  Remus?"  asked 
the  little  boy  the  next  evening. 

"He  come  mighty  nigh  it,  honey,  sho's  you  baun  brer  fox 
did.  One  day  after  brer  rabbit  fool  'im  widdat  calamus  root, 
brer  fox  went  ter  wuk  en  got  'im  some  tar,  en  mix  it  wid  some 
turkentime,  en  fix  up  a  contrapshun  wat  he  call  a  tar-baby,  en 
he  tuck  dish  yer  tar-baby  en  he  sot  er  in  de  big  road,  en  den 
he  lay  off  in  de  bushes  fer  ter  see  wat  de  news  wuz  gwinter  be. 
l£n  he  didn't  hat  ter  wait  long,  nudder,  kaze  bimeby  here  come 
brer  rabbit  pacin'  down  de  road  lippity-clippity,  clippity-lippity 
(lez-ez  sassy  ez  a  jay-bird.  Brer  fox,  he  lay  low.  Brer  rabbit 
come  prancin'  long  twel  he  spy  de  tar-baby,  en  den  he  fotch  up 
on  his  bhime  legs  like  he  wuz  'stonishe.  De  tar-baby,  she  sot 
dar,  she  did,  en  brer  fox  he  lay  low. 

"  'Mawnin !'  sez  brer  rabbit,  sezee  ;  'nice  wedder  dis  mawnin',' 
sezee. 

"Tar-baby  ain't  sayin'  nuthin'  'en  brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 
"  'How  duz  yo'  sym'tuns  seem  ter  segashuate  ?'  sez  brer  rab- 
bit. 

"Brer  fox,  he  wink  his  eyes  slow,  en  lay  low,  en  de  tar-baby, 
she  ain't  sayin'  nuthin'. 

■'  'How  duz  yo'  come  on  den?    Is  you  deaf?'  sez  brer  rabbit, 
sezee,  'Kase  if  you  is,  I  can  holler  louder,'  sezee. 
"Tar-baby  stay  still,  en  brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 
'You  er  stuck  up,  dat's  w'at  you  is,'  says  brer  rabbit,  sezee, 
'en  I'm  gwinter  kyore  you,  dat's  wa't  I'm  gwinter  do,'  sezee. 
"Brer  fox,  he  sorter  chuckle  in  his  stummock,  he  did.  liut  tar- 
baby  ain't  sayin'  nothin'. 

"  'I'm  gwine  ter  larn  you  howter  talk  ter  'spectubble  folks  ef 
hit's  de  las'  ack,'  sez  brer  rabbit,  sezee.  'Ef  you  don't  take 
off  date  en  tell  me  howdy,  I'm  gwinter  bus'  you  wide  open,' 
sezee. 

"Tar-baby  stay  still,  en  brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 
"Brer  rabbit  keeps  on  axin'  him,  en  de  tar-baby,  she  keep  on 
-.a\in'  nuthin',  twel  present'y  brer  rabbit  drew  back  wid  his  lis, 
lie  did,  en  blip  he  tuck  er  side  er  de  head.  Right  dars  whar  he 
broke  his  merlasses  jug.  His  fis  stuck,  en  he  can't  pull  loose; 
de  tar  hilt  'em.  But  tar-baby,  she  stay  still,  en  brer  fox,  he  lay 
low. 

"  'Ef  you  don't  lemme  loose,  I'll  knock  you  again,'  sez  brer 
rabbit,  sezee,  en  wid  dat  he  fotch  'er  a  wipe  wid  de  udder  ban' 
en  dat  stuck.  Tar-baby,  she  ain't  sayin'  nuthin',  and  brer  fox 
lie  lav  low. 


"  'Tu'n  me  loose,  fo'  I  kick  de  natal  stuffin'  outen  you,'  sez 
brer  rabbit,  sezee,  but  de  tar-baby,  she  ain't  sayin'  nuthin' ;  she 
des  hilt  on,  en  den  brer  rabbit  loose  de  use  er  his  feet  in  de  same 
way.  Brer  fox,  he  lay  low.  Den  brer  rabbit  squall  out  dat  ef 
de  tar-baby  don't  tu'n  'im  loose  he  butt  'er  cranksided.  En  den 
he  butted,  en  his  head  got  stuck.  Den  brer  fox,  he  sa'ntered 
fort,  lookin'  des  ez  innercent  ez  wunner  yo'  mammy's  mockin'- 
birds. 

"  'Howdy,  brer  rabbit,'  sez  brer  fox,  sezee.  'You  look  sorter 
stuck  up  dis  mawnin,"  sezee,  en  den  he  rolled  on  de  groun,  en 
laft  twel  he  couldn't  lafT  no  mo.  'I  speck  you'll  take  dinner 
wid  me  dis  time,  brer  rabbit.  I  don  laid  in  some  calamus  root, 
en  I  ain't  gwinter  take  no  skuses,'  sez  brer  fox,  sezee. 

Here  Uncle  Remus  paused,  and  drew  a  two-pound  yam  out 
of  the  ashes. 

"Did  the  fox  eat  the  rabbit?"  asked  the  little  boy  to  whom 
the  story  had  been  told. 

"Dat's  all  de  fur  de  tale  goes,"  replied  the  old  man.  "He 
mout,  en  den  agin  he  moutent.  Some  say  jedge  b'ar  come  'long 
en  den  loosed  'im,  some  say  he  didn't.  I  hear  Miss  Sally  callin', 
you  better  run  'long." 

DUMMLING— 2B 

Everybody  tliought  Dummling  was  a  simpleton.  His  older 
brothers  were  very  clever,  but  Dunmiling's  father  thought  he 
was  too  foolish  to  bother  with.  So  everybody  let  him  alone 
except  his  mother.  'When  Dummling  was  fifteen  years  old  his 
father  grew  tired  of  supporting  him,  and  gave  him  twenty 
shillings  and  told  him  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  seek  his 
fortune.  Dummling  kissed  his  mother,  took  the  twenty  shil- 
lings and  went  on  down  the  road  jingling  the  money  in  his 
pocket. 

It  made  a  merry  sound,  and  Dummling  jingled  it  louder  and 
louder,  for  he  liked  to  hear  the  noise  of  money  in  his  pocket. 
By  and  by  he  met  a  man  carrying  a  basket  of  fish. 

"What  have  you  there?"  asked  Dmnmling. 

"Nothing  that  you  can  buy,''  said  the  man;  but  when  Dumm- 
ling jingled  his  money  the  man  stopped  to  listen.  Then  Dumm- 
ling proposed  to  buy  the  fish  for  the  twenty  shillings.  The 
man  was  so  glad  to  get  the  money  that  he  seized  it  and  ran  off 
leaving  Dummling  in  the  road  with  the  fish  and  the  basket,  too. 

"I  shall  take  these  fish  and  give  them  to  the  king,"  said 
Dummling;  and  taking  up  the  basket  he  went  on  to  town  and 
came  to  the  king's  palace.  He  knocked  at  the  gate  and  the 
porter  came  to  open  it. 

"I  have  a  present  for  the  king,"  said  Dummling,  ""let  me 
pass  at  once."  The  porter  was  so  impressed  with  Dummling's 
manner  that  he  let  him  by.  As  he  went  by  the  porter  whis- 
pered to  him:  "The  king  will  give  you  something  for  vour 
present,  but  you  must  give  me  half  for  letting  you  in." 

"That  I  will,  and  very  gladly,"  said  Dummling,  and  went  by. 

Then  he  came  to  the  chamberlain  who  also  let  him  pass,  say- 
ing: "You  must  give  me  half  what  the  king  gives  you." 

"That  I  will  gladly,"  said  Dummling,  and  went  on  in. 

The  king  was  seated  on  his  throne  and  the  queen  beside  him. 
When  he  saw  Dummling  he  beckoned  to  him  to  bring  his  pres- 
ent.   Dummling  opened  the  basket  and  showed  him  the  fine  fish. 

"Ah,  very  fine  fish,"  said  the  king.  "I  am  very  fond  of  fish. 
^^'hat  shall  I  give  you  for  them,  my  young  friend?'' 

"You  may  give  me  a  hundred  lashes  for  them,''  said  Dumm- 
(Contimicd  on  page  157) 
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BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST— THIRD  YEAR 

I 

Beauty  and  Her  Sisters 

There  was  once  a  rich  merchant  who  had  six  children,  three 
^ons  and  three  daughters ;  he  loved  them  more  than  he  loved 
all  his  riches,  so  that  he  was  always  seeking  to  make  them 
happy  and  wise. 

The  daughters  were  very  pretty ;  but  the  youngest  was  more 
than  pretty — she  was  beautiful.  As  every  one  called  her  Little 
Beauty  when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  became  more  lo\'ely 
every  year,  the  name  grew  up  with  her,  so  that  she  had  no 
other  than  just — Beauty. 

Now  Beaut)'  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful ;  but  her 
elder  sisters  were  ill-natured  and  jealous  of  her,  and  could  not 
bear  to  hear  her  called  Beauty.  They  were  very  proud,  toe, 
of  their  father's  riches,  and  put  on  great  airs.  They  v/ould 
not  visit  the  daughters  of  other  merchants,  but  were  always 
following  persons  who  had  titles.  Lady  this  and  Duchess  that. 
They  laughed  at  Beauty,  who  lived  quietly  at  home  with  their 
father. 

The  father  was  so  rich  that  many  great  merchants  wished 
to  marry  his  daughters,  but  the  two  eldest  always  said  that 
they  could  never  think  of  marrying  anybody  below  a  duKe, 
or  at  the  least  an  earl.  As  for  Beauty,  she  thanked  her  lovers 
for  thinking  so  well  of  her,  but  as  she  was  still  very  young,  she 
wished  to  live  a  few  years  longer  with  her  father. 

Now  it  fell  out  that  the  merchant  all  at  once  lost  his  great 
wealth.  Nothing  was  left  but  one  small  house  in  the  country, 
and  there  the  poor  man  told  his  children  they  must  now  go, 
and  earn  their  dail}'  bread. 

The  two  eldest  daughters  said  the}-  need  not  go,  for  they  had 
plenty  of  lovers  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  marry  them,  even 
though  they  had  lost  their  fortune.  But  they  were  wrong,  for 
their  lovers  would  not  look  at  them  now,  and  jeered  at  them 
in  their  trouble,  because  they  had  been  so  proud  before. 

Yet  ever3one  felt  sorry  for  Beauty.  Several  gentlemen  who 
loved  her  begged  her  still  to  let  them  marr)-  her,  though  she 
had  not  a  penny.  Beauty  refused,  and  said  she  could  not  leave 
her  father  now  that  trouble  had  come  upon  him. 

So  the  familv  went  to  live  in  a  small  house  in  the  country. 
There  the  merchant  and  his  three  sons  ploughed  and  sowed  the 
fields,  and  worked  hard  all  day.  Beauty  rose  at  four  o'clock 
every  morning,  put  the  house  in  order,  and  got  breakfast  for 
the  whole  family.  It  was  very  hard  at  first,  for  no  one  helped 
her;  but  every  day  it  grew  easier  to  work,  and  Beauty  grew 
stronger  and  rosier.  When  her  work  was  done,  she  could 
read  or  play  on  her  harp,  or  sit  at  her  spinning-wheel,  singing 
as  she  spun. 

As  for  her  two  sisters,  they  w^ere  idle  and  unhappy,  and  be- 
came quite  helpless.  They  never  got  up  till  ten  o'clock,  and 
then  they  spent  the  day  moping  and  fretting,  because  the\'  no 
longer  had  fine  clothes  to  wear,  and  could  not  go  to  fine  parties 
to  be  seen.  They  jeered  at  Beauty,  and  said  she  was  nothing 
but  a  servant-girl  after  all,  to  like  that  way  of  living;  but 
Beauty  did  not  mind  them,  and  lived  on  cheerfully. 

They  had  been  in  the  country  a  year,  when  the  merchant  one 
morning  had  a  letter.  It  brought  the  news  that  a  ship  laden 
with  rich  goods  belonging  to  him  had  not  been  lost  after  all, 
and  had  just  come  into  port.     The  two  sisters  were  half  wild 


with  joy,  for  now  they  could  soon  leave  the  farmhouse,  and 
go  back  to  the  gay  cit\-. 

When  their  father  was  about  to  go  to  the  port  to  settle  this 
business  there,  they  begged  him  to  bring  back  all  manner  of 
fine  things  for  them. 

Then  the  merchant  asked  Beauty : 

"And  what  shall  I  bring  you.  Beauty?"  for  Beauty  had  yet 
asked  for  nothing. 

"Why,  since  you  ask  me,  dear  father,  I  should  like  }0U  to 
bring  me  a  rose,  for  none  grow  in  these  parts."  Now  Beauty 
did  not  care  so  very  much  for  a  rose,  but  she  did  not  like  to 
seem  to  blame  her  sisters,  or  to  appear  better  than  they,  by 
saving  that  she  did  not  wish  for  anything. 

The  good  man  set  off ;  but  all  was  not  as  he  had  hoped.  The 
ship  had  come  in,  but  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  cargo.  He 
went  to  law,  and  it  ended  in  his  turning  back  poorer  than  when 
he  left  his  home.  .-, 

Tlie  Beast  at  Home 

He  set  out  to  return  to  the  farmhouse.  When  he  was  within 
thirty  miles  of  home,  he  came  to  a  large  wood  through  which 
he  must  pass.  The  snow  began  to  fall,  and  covered  the  path. 
The  night  closed  in,  and  it  grew  so  dark  and  so  cold  that  the 
poor  man  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  He  could  not  see  the  way, 
and  he  was  faint  with  cold  and  hunger. 

All  at  once  he  saw  a  light  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of 
trees.  He  turned  into  the  avenue  and  rode  until  he  came  to 
the  end  of  it.  There  he  found  a  great  palace;  the  windows 
were  all  lighted,  and  the  dour  stood  open,  but  he  saw  not  a  soul. 

The  door  of  the  stable  was  also  open,  and  his  horse  walked 
in.  A  crib  full  of  hay  and  oats  was  there,  and  the  tired  beast 
fell  to  eating  heartily.  The  merchant  left  his  horse  in  the 
stall  and  entered  the  palace.  He  saw  nobody  and  heard  no- 
bodv,  but  a  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  a  table  was 
spread  with  choice  food,  and  set  for  one  person.  He  was  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  went  to  the  fire  to  dry  himself,  saying: 

"I  hope  the  master  of  the  house  or  his  servants  will  not 
blame  me  for  this.     No  doubt  some  one  will  soon  come." 

He  waited,  but  no  one  came.  The  clock  struck  eleven. 
Then,  faint  for  want  of  food,  he  went  to  the  table  and  ate  some 
meat,  yet  all  the  time  in  a  great  fright.  But  when  he  was  no 
longer  hungr\',  he  began  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  to  look 
about  him. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  He  left  the  hall  and  passed  through 
one  room  after  another  till  he  came  to  one  where  there  was  a 
bed.  It  was  made  ready,  and  since  he  was  very  tired  he  lay 
down  and  slept  soundly. 

The  merchant  did  not  wake  till  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
He  had  placed  his  clothes  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
They  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  storm,  and  were  besides 
old  and  worn.     Now  he  saw  a  wholly  new  suit  in  their  place. 

He  began  to  think  he  must  be  in  the  palace  of  some  fairy, 
and  he  was  sure  of  it  when  he  looked  out  of  the  window.  The 
snow  had  gone,  and  a  lovely  garden  lay  before  him,  full  of 
flowers.  He  dressed  and  went  back  to  the  hall.  A  table 
was  spread  for  breakfast,  and  he  at  once  sat  down  to  it.  Then 
he  went  to  get  bis  horse.  On  the  way  he  passed  some  roses. 
He  remembered  Beauty  and  plucked  a  rose  to  take  home  with 

him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  heard  a  frightful  roar,^  and 
saw  a  dreadful  Beast  coming  toward  him.     He  was  so  fright- 
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ened  that  he  nearly  fell  down.  The  Beast  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice : 

"Ungrateful  man !  I  saved  your  life  by  letting  you  come 
into  my  palace.  I  gave  you  food  to  eat  and  a  bed  to  rest  in, 
and  now  you  steal  my  roses,  which  I  love  lieyond  ever}'thing. 
You  shall  pay  for  this  with  your  Hfe!"  The  poor  man  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Beast,  saying: 

"Forgive  me,  my  lord.  I  did  not  know  I  was  doing  wrong. 
I  only  wanted  to  pluck  a  rose  for  one  of  my  daughters.  She 
asked  me  to  bring  one  home  to  her.  I  pray  you,  do  not  kill 
me,  my  lord." 

"I  am  not  a  lord.  I  am  a  Beast.  I  hate  soft  words,  and 
you  will  not  catch  me  by  any  of  your  fine  speeches.  You  say 
you  have  daughters.  Well,  I  will  forgive  you,  if  one  of  them 
will  come  and  die  in  your  stead.  But  promise  that,  if  they 
refuse,  you  will  come  back  in  three  months." 

The  merchant  did  not  mean  in  the  least  to  let  one  of  his 
daughters  die  for  him.  But  he  wished  to  see  his  children  once 
more  before  he  died,  so  he  promised  to  return  if  one  of  his 
daughters  would  not  die  for  him.  The  Beast  then  told  him 
to  go  back  to  the  room  where  he  had  slept.  There  he  would 
find  a  chest.  He  might  fill  it  with  anything  he  found  in  the 
palace,  and  it  would  be  sent  after  him. 

HI 

Beauty  Goes  to  tlir  Beast 

The  merchant  did  as  he  was  bid.  The  floor  of  the  room  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  he  filled  .the  chest.  If  he  must  die,  he 
would  at  least  provide  for  his  children.  Then  he  took  his 
horse  and  rode  out  of  the  wood,  and  came  at  last  to  his  home. 
He  held  the  rose  in  his  hand,  and  as  the  daughters  came  out 
to  meet  him,  he  gave  it  to  the  youngest,  saying: 

■'Take  it.  Beauty.  You  little  know  what  it  has  cost  your 
poor  father"  ;  and  then  he  told  all  that  had  happened  since  he 
left  home. 

The  two  eldest  daughters  began  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  blame 
Beauty.  Why  did  she  ask  for  roses?  Why  did  she  not  ask 
for  dresses,  as  they  did;  then  all  would  have  gone  well.  Xow 
the  hard-hearted  thing,  they  said,  did  not  shed  a  tear.  Beauty 
replied  quietly  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  weep.  She  meant 
to  go  and  die  in  her  father's  stead. 

"No,  no !"  cried  the  three  brothers,  "\^'e  will  go  and  seek 
this  Beast,  and  either  he  or  we  must  die!" 

"It  is  all  in  vain,"  said  the  father.  "You  do  not  know  the 
Beast.  He  is  more  mighty  than  you  can  think.  No !  you 
must  stay  and  care  for  your  sisters.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  I  shall  go  back  and  die."  The  merchant  then  went  to 
his  room,  and  there  he  found  the  chest  of  gold. 

He  was  greatly  amazed.  He  had  forgotten  the  promise  of 
the  l'>east.  But  he  said  nothing  about  the  chest  to  his  daugh- 
ters. He  was  sure  they  would  tease  him  to  go  back  to  town 
to  live. 

Beauty  said  little,  but  when  the  three  months  were  over,  she 
made  ready  to  go  with  her  father.  The  brothers  and  sisters 
bade  them  good-by,  and  wept  over  Beauty.  The  brothers  wept 
real  tears,  but  the  sisters  rubbed  their  eyes  with  onions,  so  as 
to  make  tears ;  they  did  not  really  care. 

The  horse  took  the  right  road,  as  if  he  knew  the  way.  and 
when  he  came  to  the  palace,  he  went  at  oiice  to  the  stable. 
The  merchant  and  Beauty  entered  the  palace.     They  found  the 


table  spread  for  two  persons,  and  they  sat  down  to  it. 

After  supper  there  was  a  great  roar  as  before,  and  the  Beast 
entered.  Beauty  trembled,  and  the  Beast  turned  to  her  and 
said : 

"Did  you  come  of  your  own  self?" 

"Yes,"  said  Beauty,  still  trembling. 

"Then  I  thank  you.  But  you,  sir,"  and  he  turned  to  the 
father,  "get  you  gone  tomorrow,  and  never  let  me  see  -^-our 
face  again.     Good-night,  Beauty." 

"Good-night,  Beast,"  she  replied,  and  Beast  walked  off. 
The  merchant  begged  and  begged  his  daughter  to  leave  him 
and  to  go  back  to  her  home.  But  she  was  firm,  and  when  the 
morning  came,  she  made  him  leave  her. 

"Surely,"  he  thought,  "Fjeast  will  not  hurt  Beautv." 

Beauty  wept,  but  she  was  a  brave  girl,  and  soon  she  dried 
her  eyes  and  began  to  walk  through  the  palace.  She  came 
to  the  door  and  over  it  was  written  BEAUTY'S  R(X_i:\I.  She 
opened  the  door  and  found  herself  in  a  fine  chamber,  with 
Iwoks,  music,  and  a  harp,  and  many  beautiful  things. 

"It  cannot  be  that  I  have  only  a  day  to  live."  she  said,  "for 
why  should  all  this  be  done  for  me?"  She  opened  a  book 
and  saw  written  in  letters  of  gold:  Your  7vishes  and  com- 
iiuyids  sliall  be  obeyed.  )'oii  are  here  the  queen  over  every- 
thing. 

"Alas!"  she  thought.  "I  wish  most  of  all  I  could  see  my 
father  and  know  what  he  is  doing."  Ju.st  then  her  eyes  fell 
on  a  large  looking-glass,  and  in  it  she  saw  her  father  just 
reaching  home.  Her  sisters  came  out  to  meet  him.  They 
tried  to  look  sad,  but  it  was  plain  that  they  were  not  sorry  to 
see  him  come  home  alone. 

The  sight  in  the  glass  was  only  for  a  moment :  then  it  faded, 
and  Beauty  turned  away,  and  in  her  nnnd  thanked  Beast  for 
what  he  had  done. 

At  noon  she  found  dinner  ready  for  her  and  sweet  music 
M)unded  as  she  ate.  WvA  she  saw  nobody.  At  night  Beast 
came  and  asked  leave  to  suj)  with  her.  Of  course  she  could 
not  say  no,  but  she  sat  in  fright  all  through  supper.  He  did 
not  speak  for  some  time.     Then  he  said: 

"Beauty,  do  you  think  me  very  ugly?" 

"Ves,  Beast:  I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  But  I  think  you  are  very 
good."  Nothing  more  was  said,  and  Beauty  was  beginning 
to  be  rid  of  her  fear,  when  all  at  once  he  asked  : 

"Beauty,  will  you  marr\-  me?"  Beaut)'  was  in  a  fright 
again,  but  she  answered: 

"No,  Beast."  He  gave  a  great  sigh  which  shook  the  house. 
Then  he  got  up  from  the  table  and  said : 

"Good-night.  Beauty."  and  went  away.  Beauty  was  glad 
he  had  gone.  l)ut  she  could  nut  helj)  pitying  him. 

IV 
T]\e  Charm  is  Broken 

Beaut\'  lived  in  this  way  three  months.  The  Beast  came  to 
supper  every  night.  He  did  not  grow  less  ugly,  but  Beauty 
did  not  mind  his  ugliness  so  much,  for  she  saw  how  kind  he 
really  was.  But  there  was  one  sore  trouble.  Every  night  the 
Beast  was  sure  to  ask : 

"Will  you  marry  me.  Beauty  ?"  and  Beauty  always  answered : 

"No,  Beast." 

But  one  night  he  begged  her  at  least  never  to  leave  him. 
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■'and  I  will  surely 

lay  }-our  ring  on 
find  yourself  here 


Now  it  chanced  on  that  very  day  Beauty  had  looked  in  her 
glass.  There  she  saw  her  father  sick  with  grief,  for  he  thought 
his  child  was  dead.  Her  sisters  were  married.  Her  brothers 
were  soldiers.  So  she  told  all  this  to  the  Beast,  and  wept  and 
said  she  should  die  if  she  could  not  see  her  father  once  more. 

"Do  not  refuse  to  let  me  go !"  she  begged. 

"Xo."  said  the  Beast.  "I  will  not  refuse  you.  I  would 
much  rather  your  poor  Beast  should  die  of  grief  for  your 
absence.     So  you  may  go." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  dear  Beast,"  said  Beauty, 
come  back  in  a  week." 

"\Mien  you  wish  to  come  back.  Beauty, 
the  table  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  you  will 
when  you  wake.     Good-night,  Beauty." 

"Good-night.  Beast." 

The  next  morning  Beauty  woke  to  find  herself  at  the  farm- 
house. Her  father  was  so  glad  to  see  her  once  more,  and  to 
know  she  was  alive  and  well,  that  his  sickness  left  him  at 
once.  He  sent  for  her  sisters,  who  came  and  brought  their 
husbands. 

These  husbands  were  nut  much  to  be  praised.  One  was 
so  vain  that  he  looked  at  himself  and  seldom  looked  at  his 
wife.  The  other  had  a  sharp  tongue  and  liked  to  use  it  on 
other  people  and  most  of  all  on  his  own  wife.  .So  the  sisters 
were  no  happier  than  they  had  been. 

But  they  were  still  jealous  of  Beauty,  and  the\-  laid  a  plan 
for  her  hurt.  They  thought  if  they  could  keep  her  at  home 
after  the  week  was  over,  the  Beast  would  be  so  angry,  he  would 
soon  make  an  end  of  her.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  they 
made  a  great  ado,  and  begged  her  to  stay  just  a  little  longer. 
Beauty  could  not  help  being  glad  to  have  her  sisters  want  her. 
.'-^he  said  she  would  stay  one  week  more,  but  she  was  not  quite 
easy  in  her  mind. 

On  the  night  of  the  tenth  day  the  sisters  gave  her  a  feast, 
in  order  to  make  her  forget  the  Beast.  But  at  night  Beauty 
dreamed  she  saw  poor  Beast  lying  half  dead  on  the  grass  in 
the  palace  garden.  She  woke  in  tears,  and  at  once  laid  her 
ring  on  the  table,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again. 

^^'■hen  she  awoke,  she  was  once  more  in  her  room  at  the 

palace.     All  day  she  wished  for  supper  time  to  come.     Then 

I  she  would  see  Beast  again.     But  supper  time  came  and  no 

Beast  was  at  the  tal)le.     Nine  o'clock  struck  and  still  Beast 

[  did  not  come. 

:  Beaut}-  flew  into  the  garden.  She  went  to  the  spot  she  had 
dreamed  of,  and  there  la}-  poor  Beast  on  the  grass.  She  felt 
his  heart  beat.  He  was  still  alive.  She  ran  for  some  water 
and  threw  it  on  his  face.  The  Beast  opened  his  eyes  and  said 
in  a  faint  voice : 

"You  forgot  your  promise.     I  could  not  live  without  you, 
and  I  meant  to  starve  to  death.     Now  you  have  come,  and  I 
i  shall  die  happy." 

"No!  you  shall  not  die,  dear  Beast,"  cried  Beauty.  "You 
shall  Hve  to  be  my  husband,  for  now  I  feel  I  really  love  you." 

At  these  words  the  whole  place  was  ablaze  with  light. 
Music  sounded,  and  there  was  a  stir  all  about.  There  was 
no  Beast,  but  in  his  place  a  very  handsome  prince  was  at 
Beauty's  feet. 

"You  have  broken  the  charm  that  held  me,"  he  said. 

"But  where  is  my  poor  Beast?"  asked  Beauty,  weeping.     "I 
I  want  my  dear  Beast." 


"I  was  the  Beast,"  said  the  Prince.  "A  wicked  fairy  had 
power  to  make  me  live  in  that  ugly  form  till  some  good  and 
beautiful  maid  should  be  found,  so  good  as  to  love  me  in  spite 
of  my  ugliness." 

Beauty  was  amazed,  but  she  took  the  Prince's  hand  and  they 
went  into  the  palace.  The  people  of  the  country  were  full  of 
joy.  They  had  mourned  for  their  Prince,  and  now  he  had 
suddei-ily  come  back  again,  and  with  him  was  a  beautiful 
princess.  So  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  who  was  no  longer  a 
Beast,  reigned  happily  in  the  kingdom. 

From  the  "Book  of  Folk  Stories." 

By  SCUDDER. 


THE    SHEPHERD    LAD— 3B 

In  Bethlehem  lived  Jesse  the  shepherd  with  his  eight  sons. 
His  flocks  fed  on  the  hillsides,  and  his  sons  watched  them  by 
day  and  shut  them  up  in  the  fold  at  night. 

The  youngest  of  Jesse's  sons  was  David.  He  helped  his 
brothers  to  care  for  the  sheep,  and  he  also  learned  to  play  the 
harp  and  to  sing.  Indeed,  he  played  and  sang  so  well  that  he 
became  known  as  "The  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel." 

Once,  King  Saul,  the  king  of  Israel,  became  ill  from  care 
and  worry.  His  servants,  greatly  troubled,  sent  for  Da-vid, 
and  desired  him  to  play  upon  his  harp  so  that  the  king  might 
forget  his  sorrows  and  be  well  again. 

So  David  took  his  harp  and  went  with  the  king's  servants. 
^\^len  they  came  to  the  king's  tent,  the  servants  left  Da-vid 
and  hurried  back  to  their  tasks. 

David  had  never  seen  the  king,  who  had  shut  himself  up 
in  his  tent,  and  had  driven  away  in  anger  all  who  dared  to 
come  near  the  place.  A  stouter  heart  than  David's  might  have 
shrunk  from  lingering  there.  Doubtless  he  felt  like  running 
away ;  but  instead,  he  went  up  to  the  doorway  of  the  tent  and 
began  to  sing  softly  and  to  play  tipon  his  harp. 

He  sang  of  the  fields  and  the  birds  and  the  flocks  on  the  hill- 
sides. He  sang  of  the  brooks  and  of  the  cool  shade  of  the 
woods.  He  sang  of  King  Saul  himself  and  of  his  courage  and 
glon,'.  Hour  after  hour  he  sang,  until  at  last  the  king  spoke; 
but  his  voice  was  so  low  that  David  could  not  hear  his  words. 

So  he  only  replied,  "I  am  David,  thy  servant." 

Then  Saul  spoke  more  loudly.  "I  feel  better,  at  last,"  he 
said.     "I  will  now  go  to  sleep." 

Then  David  took  his  harp  and  stole  softly  away  to  tell  the 
anxious  servants  that  the  king  was  asleep.  After  that,  he  went 
back  to  his  home;  and  the  king  never  knew  who  had  sung 
away  his  trouble  and  care. 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  went  by  while  David 
helped  his  brothers  care  for  the  sheep.  At  last,  the  Philistines 
made  war  on  the  people  of  Israel;  and  King  Saul  called  upon 
the  men  of  his  kingdom  to  fight  for  their  country. 

Three  of  David's  brothers  joined  the  an-ny;  but  David  was 
left  at  home  with  the  otliers  to  tend  the  sheep. 

As  time  passed,  Jesse  grew  anxious  about  his  sons  w'ho  were 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  war.  One  day  he  called  David  to 
him. 

"l\Iy  son,"  he  said,  "I  am  troubled  about  your  brothers.  I 
should  like  to  know  that  they  are  safe  and  well.  Take  some 
food  that  they  like  and  go  to  visit  them  tomorrow," 
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"Yes,  father,  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  said  David.  And  he 
hurried  away  to  the  pasture. 

All  that  day  while  he  watched  the  sheep,  David  thought  of 
the  wonderful  journey  he  should  take  on  the  morrow :  and  that 
night  he  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it. 


When  the  Philistines  saw  that  their  leader  was  dead,  they 
fled  back  to  their  own  land. 

Thus  a  shepherd  lad  saved  his  country  from  its  enemies 
and  so  became  the  king's  son-in-law ;  and  many  years  after- 
wards he  himself  became  king. 


DAVID'S  JOURNEY 


.^■u  '-"■ 


Early  the  next  morning,  he  was  up  and  away  to  the  camp 
of  the  army.  With  him  went  a  servant,  who  led  a  donkey 
loaded  with  ears  of  corn  and  fresh  loaves  of  bread  for  David's 
brothers,  besides  a  present  for  the  captain. 

When  David  came  near  to  the  camp,  he  commanded  the 
servant  to  wait  by  the  roadside  while  he  went  to  look  for 
his  brothers.  But  before  he  had  gone  many  steps,  he  saw  a 
most  wonderful  sight. 

Right  before  him  was  a  little  valley,  and  drawn  up  for 
battle  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valle}'  were  the  army  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  army  of  Israel.  While  David  was  looking 
for  his  brothers,  a  giant  named  Goliath,  who  was  more  than 
nine  feet  tall,  came  out  from  the  army  of  tlie  Philistines,  and 
called  aloud  to  the  men  of  Israel. 

"You  men  of  Israel  are  cowards,''  he  shouted.  "I  dare  you 
to  send  a  man  to  fight  against  me.  If  you  send  a  man  who 
can  kill  me,  then  the  Philistines  will  be  your  servants ;  but  if  I 
kill  your  man,  you  will  be  the  servants  of  the  Philistines." 

The  soldiers  of  Israel  trembled  when  they  heard  the  words 
of  the  giant.  One  of  them  spoke  to  David  and  said  that  the 
king  had  promised  to  give  his  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  should  kill  the  giant. 

Then  David  said,  "Let  no  man  fear,  for  I  will  now  go  and 
kill  this  giant." 

So  they  told  Saul  what  David  had  said,  and  Saul  sent  for 
David.  When  the  lad  came  before  him,  Saul  said,  "You  are 
not  able  to  fight  this  giant.  You  are  only  a  youth,  and  he 
has  1)een  a  soldier  for  many  years." 

David  replied,  "I  am  not  afraid.  Once  when  I  watched  my 
father's  sheep,  a  mountain  lion  came  and  took  one  of  the 
lambs :  but  I  ran  after  him  and  smote  him  with  my  staff.  He 
let  the  lamb  go  and  jumped  at  me ;  but  I  smote  him  again  with 
my  staff  and  killed  him.  At  another  time,  a  bear  came  and 
took  one  of  the  sheep,  and  I  killed  him  also.  Do  you  think 
my  God,  who  saved  me  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  and  from 
the  paws  of  the  liear,  will  not  lie  able  to  save;  me  from  the 
giant?" 

Then  Saul  said  to  David,  "Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you." 

Saul  put  his  own  armor  on  David  and  gave  him  his  own 
sword;  but  David  refused  them. 

"I  can  not  fight  with  these,"  he  said,  "for  I  have  not  been 
trained  to  use  them." 

So  David  took  off  the  armor  and  gave  back  the  king's 
sword.  Then  he  went  to  the  brook  and  chose  five  smooth 
stones,  which  he  put  in  his  shepherd's  bag;  and  he  took  his 
sling  in  his  hand  and  ran  toward  the  giant. 

When  Goliath  saw  David  coming,  he  was  astonished  and 
called  out,  "You  men  of  Israel  are  cowards.  You  .send  a  lad  to 
fight  a  soldier!" 

As  David  ran  to  meet  the  giant  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
shepherd's  bag  and  drew  out  a  stone  and  slung  it.  His  aim 
was  so  true  that  the  stone  hit  the  giant  in  the  forehead  and 
killed  him. 


(Contimicd  from  page  144) 
cn!y  one  vessel,  the  little  Niiia,  remained.  This  vessel  was  too 
small  to  take  her  own  crew  and  that  of  the  Santa  Maria  back 
to  Spain.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  build  a  fort  with  the 
timbers  of  the  Santa  Maria.  They  armed  it  with  her  guns, 
and  left  as  many  men  as  wished  to  stay,  to  form  a  settlement. 
Ten  Indians  were  taken  on  the  Nula  as  presents  for  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  and  as  examples  of  the  new  type  of  man  in  this 
unknown  v^orld. 

The  sails  were  now  set  for  the  homeward  journey,  and  as 
the  litle  boat  sped  along,  a  sail  was  seen  in  the  distance.  It 
was  the  ship  of  Pinzon,  who  had  repented  of  his  action,  and 
was  now  anxious  to  place  the  Pinta  once  more  under  the  com- 
mand of  Columbus.  Terrible  storms  threatened  to  swamp  the 
little  boats.  Lest  all  knowledge  of  his  great  voyage  should  be 
lost  if  his  vessels  sank  in  the  raging  seas,  Columbus  wrote  out 
a  statement,  which  he  wrapped  in  oiled  cloth  and  sealed  in  a 
cask.     The  cask  was  thrown  overboard. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1493,  the  two  vessels  sighted 
the  islands  that  had  been  named  by  the  Portuguese  the  Azores. 
Here  the  Portuguese  tried  to  seize  the  vessels,  but  Columbus 
set  ^ail  and  escaped.  The  seas  were  again  torn  with  gales  of 
wind,  and  the  little  vessels  were  once  more  in  such  great  danger 
that  the  admiral  decided  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  port  of  Lisbon. 
From  here  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  and  another 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  waters  the  little  vessels  were 
now  riding.  The  king  of  Portugal  invited  Columbus  to  court 
and  treated  him  with  great  kindness. 

It  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1493,  that  Columbus 
reached  once  more  with  his  vessels  the  little  town  of  Palos. 
Gladly  the  bells  of  St.  George  and  La  Rabida  welcomed  the 
mariners.  Upon  reaching  shore  Columl)us  with  his  men  went 
to  the  church  of  St.  George  to  offer  up  thanks  for  their  safe 
return. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  at  Barcelona  and  at  once  in- 
vited Columbus  to  come  there.  Without  delay  the  admiral 
started  for  the  court.  Ever)'  city  through  which  he  passed 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
people,  anxious  to  see  the  great  discoverer  and  the  Indians 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  New  World.  These 
Indians,  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  with  bracelets  and  ear- 
rings of  gold,  seemed  to  the  simple  people  to  have  come  from 
another  planet. 

As  Columbus  approached  the  court  the  Spanish  nobles  came 
out  to  meet  him.  At  last  he  reached  the  great  city  of  Barce- 
lona. The  king  and  queen  had  had  a  vast  tent  erected  in  the 
open  air.  Here  on  a  golden  throne  the  sovereigns  of  Spain 
were  surrounded  by  the  nobility  of  the  land.  As  Columbus 
drew  near,  all  arose.  The  admiral,  on  bended  knees,  kissed 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  queen.  He  told  them  of  his  won- 
derful journey,  of  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  lands  which 
he  had  found.  Then  the  court  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  were  offered  for  the  safe  return  of 
the  voyagers. 

Thom.as  Bonaventure  L.wvler. 
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OUR  HEROES— 4A 

Here's    a    hand    to    the    boy    who    has    courage 

To  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right ; 
When  he  falls  in  the  way  of  temptation 

He  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight. 
Who  strives  against  self  and  his  comrarles 

Will  find  a  most  powerful  foe : 
All  honor  to  him  if  he  conquers ; 

A  cheer  for  the  bov  who  savs  "No!" 


There's  many  a  battle  fought  daily 

The  world  knows  nothing  about; 
There's  manv  a  brave  little  soldier 


Whose  strength  puts  a  legion  to  rout. 
And  he  who  fights  sin  single-handed 

Is  more  of  a  hero,  I  say, 
Than  he  who  leads  soldiers  to  battle. 

And  conquers  by  arms  in  the  fray. 

Be  steadfast,  my  j^oy,  when  you're  tempted, 

And  do  what  you  know  to  be  right; 
Stand  firm  by  the  colors  of  manhood. 

And  you  will  o'ercome  in  the  fight. 
"The  right !"  be  your  battle  cry  ever 

In  waging  the  warfare  of  life; 
And  God,  who  knows  who  are  the  heroes, 

^^'ill  give  you  the  strength  for  the  strife. 


THE  GRASS— 4A 

The  grass  has  so  little  to  do — 
A  spear  of  simple  green, 
With  only  butterflies  to  brood. 
And  bees  to  entertain, 

And  stir  all  day  to  pretty  tunes 
The  breezes  fetch  along, 
And  hold  the  sunshine  in  its   lap. 
And  bow  to  every  thing; 

And  thread  the  dews  all  night,  like  pearls, 
And  make  itself  so  fine, — • 
A  duchess  were  too  common 
For  such  a  noticing. 

And  even  when  it  dies,  to  pass 
In  odors  so  divine, — 
As  lowly  spices  gone  to  sleep. 
Or  amulets  of  pine. 

And  then  to  dwell  in  sovereign  barns, 
And  dream  the  days  away, — 
The  grass  so  little  has  to  do, 
I  wish  I  were  the  hay ! 

Emily  Dickinson. 

BUTTERCUPS— 4A 
There  must  be  fairy  miners 

Just  underneath  the  mould. 
Such  wondrous  quaint  designers 

Who  live  in  caves  of  gold. 

They  take  the  shining  metals, 
And  beat  them  into  shreds; 

And  mould  them   into  petals, 
To  make  the  flowers'  heads. 

Sometimes    they    melt    the    flowers 

To  tiny  seeds  like  pearls. 
And  store  them  up  in  bowers 

For  little  boys  and  girls. 


And  still  a  tiny  fan  turns 

Above  a  forge  of  gold. 
To  keep,   with   fairy  lanterns,     . 

The  world  from  growing  old. 

Wilfrid  Thorley. 

DISCONTENT— 4A 

Down  in  a  field,  one  day  in  June, 
The  flowers  all  bloomed  together. 

Save  one,  who  tried  to  hide  herself. 
And  drooped,  that  pleasant  weather. 

A  robin,  who  had  soared  too  high, 

And  felt  a  little  lazy. 
Was  resting  near  a  buttercup, 

Who  wished  she  were  a  daisy. 

For  daisies  grow  so  trig  and  tall ; 

She  always  had  a  passion 
For  wearing  frills  about  her  neck. 

In  just  the  daisies'  fashion. 

And  buttercups  must  always  be 
The  same  old,  tiresome  color. 

While  daisies  dress  in  gold  and  white. 
Although  their  gold  is  duller. 

"Dear  Robin,"  said  this  sad  young  flower, 
"Perhaps  you'd  not  mind  trying 

To  find  a  nice  white  frill  for  me 
Some  day,  when  you  are  flying." 

"You  silly  thing!"  the  robin  said; 

"I  think  you  must  be  crazy; 
I'd  rather  be  my  honest  self 

Than  any  made-up  daisy. 

"You're  nicer  in  your  own  bright  gown; 

The  little  children  love  you ; 
Be  the  best  buttercup  you  can, 

And  think  no  flower  above  vou. 


■'Though  swallows  leave  me  out  of  sight. 
We'd  better  keep  our  places ; 

Perhaps  the  world  would  all  go  wrong 
With  one  too  many  daisies. 

"Look  bravely  up  into  the  sky, 
And  be  content  with  knowing 

That  God  wished  for  a  buttercup 
Just  here,  where  you  are  growing." 
Sarah  Jewett. 

BOB  WHITE— 4A 

There's  a  plump  little  chap,  in  a  speckled 

coat. 
And  he  sits  on  the  zigzag  rails  remote. 
Where    he    whistles    at    breezy,    bracing 

noon. 
When  the  buckwheat  is  ripe,  and  stacked 

the  corn: 

"Bob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  White!" 

Is    he    hailing    some    comrade    as    blithe 

as  he? 
Now    I    wonder    where    Robert    White 

could  be? 
O'er    the    billows    of    gold    and    amber 

grain 
There    is    no    one    in    sight ;    but,    hark 

again ! 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  White!" 

Ah!     I  see  why  he  calls:  in  the  stubble 

there 
Hide   his    plump    little   wife   and   babies 

fair! 
So  contented  is  he,  and  so  proud  of  the 

same, 
That  he  wants  all  the  world  to  know  his 

name : 
-Rob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  White!" 
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KING    ALFRED    AND    THE    BEGGAR— 4A 
At  one  time  the  Danes  drove  King  Alfred  from  his  king- 
dom, and  he  had  to  lie  hidden  for  a  long  time  on  a  little  is-land 
in  a  river. 

One,  day,  all  who  were  on  the  is-land,  except  the  king  and 
queen  and  one  servant,  went  out  to  fish.  It  was  a  very  lonely 
place,  and  no  one  could  get  to  it  except  by  a  boat.  About  noon 
a  ragged  beggar  came  to  the  king's  door,  and  asked  for  food. 

The  king  called  the  servant,  and  asked,  "How  much  food 
have  we  in  the  house?" 

"My  Lord,"  said  the  servant,  "we  have  only  one  loaf  and  a 
little  wine." 

Then  the  king  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  said,  "Give  half  of 
the  loaf  and  half  of  the  wine  to  this  poor  man." 

The  servant  did  as  he  was  bidden.  The  beggar  thanked  the 
king  for  his  kindness,  and  went  on  his  way. 

In  the  after-noon  the  men  who  had  gone  out  to  fish  came 
back.  They  had  three  boats  full  of  fish,  and  they  said,  "We 
have  caught  more  fish  today  than  in  all  the  other  days  that  we 
been  been  on  this  island." 

The  king  was  glad,  and  he  and  his  people  were  more  hope- 
ful than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

When  night  came,  the  king  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  and 
thought  about  the  tilings  that  had  happened  that  day.  At  last 
he  fancied  that  he  saw  a  great  light  like  the  sun ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  light  there  stood  an  old  man  with  black  hair,  hold- 
ing an  open  book  in  his  hand. 

It  may  all  have  been  a  dream,  and  yet  to  the  king  it  seemed 
very  real  indeed.  He  looked  and  wondered,  but  was  not 
afraid. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked  of  the  old  man. 

"Alfred,  my  son,  he  brave,"  said  the  man;  "for  I  am  the 
one  to  whom  \ou  gave  this  da\-  the  half  of  all  the  food  that  you 
had.  Be  strong  and  joyful  of  heart,  and  listen  to  what  I  say. 
Rise  up  early  in  the  morning  and  blow  your  horn  three  times, 
so  loudly  that  the  Danes  may  hear  it.  By  nine  o'clock,  five 
hundred  men  will  be  around  you  ready  to  be  led  into  battle.  Go 
forth  bravcl}-,  ;ind  within  seven  days  your  en-e-mies  shall  be 
beaten,  and  you  shall  go  back  to  your  kingdom  to  reign  in 
peace." 

Then  the  light  went  out.  and  the  man  was  seen  no  more. 

In  the  morning  the  king  arose  early,  and  crossed  over  to  the 
mainland.  Then  he  blew  his  horn  three  times  very  loudly; 
and  when  his  friends  heard  it  they  were  glad,  but  the  Danes 
were  filled  with  fear. 

At  nine  o'clock,  five  hundred  of  his  bravest  soldiers  stood 
around  him  ready  for  battle.  He  spoke,  and  told  them  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  in  his  dream ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
they  all  cheered  loudly,  and  said  that  they  would  follow  him 
and  fight  for  him  so  long  as  they  had  strength. 

So  they  went  out  bravely  to  battle ;  and  they  beat  the  Danes, 
and  drove  them  back  into  their  own  place.     And  King  Alfred 
ruled  wisely  and  well  over  all  his  people  for  therest  of  his  days. 
Baldzvin  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 


A    VISIT    FROM    ST.    NICHOLAS — 4A 

'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care. 

In  holies  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there ; 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 

While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  through  their  heads; 

And  mama  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap. 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap, 

When  out  on  the  lawn  arose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 

Tore  open  the  shutters,  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 

Gave  a  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below; 

When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 

But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer. 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick ! 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 

And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name: 

"Now,  Dasher!  no,  Dancer!  no,  Prancer!  now.  Vixen! 

On,  Comet!  on  Cupid!  on  Doner  and  Blitzen! — 

To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 

Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all!" 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky. 

So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew. 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas  too. 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  a.shes  and  soot ; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes  how  they  twinkled !  his  dimples  how  merry ! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherrv : 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 

And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 

He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly. 

That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  nf  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump — a  right  jolly  old  elf — 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself. 

A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spake  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 

And  filled  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk. 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle. 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle ; 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

"Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  night!" 

Clement  C.  Moon. 
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THE    FORTY    THIEVES— 4B 

I'ART  ONE 

In  a  town  in  Persia  there  dwelt  two  brothers,  one  named  Cas- 
sini,  the  other  Ali  Baba.     Cassini  was  married  to  a  rich  wife 
and  lived  in  plenty,  while  Ali  Baba  had  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  children  by  cutting  wood  in  a  neighboring  forest  and  sell- 
ing it  in  the  town.    One  day,  when  Ali  Baba  was  in  the  forest, 
he  saw  a  troop  of  men  on  horseback  coming  toward  him  in  a 
clond  of  dust.     He  was  afraid  they  were  robbers,  and  climbed 
into  a  tree  for  safety,     ^^'hen  they  came  up  to  him  and  dis- 
mounted he  counted  forty  of  them.    They  unbridled  their  horses 
and  tied  them  to  trees.     The  finest  man  among  them,  whom 
Ali  Baba  took  to  be  their  captain,  went  a  little  way  among  some 
hushes,  and  said,  "Open,  Sesame!"  so  plainly  that  Ali  Baba 
heard  him.    A  door  opened  in  the  rocks,  and  having  made  the 
troop  go  in  he  followed  them,  and  the  door  shut  again  of  itself. 
They  stayed  some  time  inside,  and  Ali   Baba,  fearing  the\ 
might  come  out  and  catch  him,  was  forced  to  sit  patiently  in 
the  tree.    At  last  the  door  opened  again  and  the  Forty  Tliieves 
came  out.     As  the  captain  went  in  last  he  came  out  first,  and 
made  them  all  pass  by  him :  he  then  closed  the  door,  saying. 
"Shut,  Sesame!"     Every  man  bridled  his  horse  and  mounted, 
tlie  captain  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  they  returned  as  they 
came. 

Then  Ali  Baba  climbed  down  and  went  to  the  door  concealed 
.■miong  the  bushes,  and  said,  "Open,  Sesame !"  and  it  flew  open. 
Ali  Baba,  who  expected  a  dull,  dismal  place,  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  it  large  and  well  lighted,  and  hollowed  by  the 
hand  of  man  into  the  form  of  a  vault,  which  received  the  light 
from  an  oi>ening  in  the  ceiling.  He  saw  rich  bales  of  merchan- 
dise—silk, stuff-brocades,  all  piled  together,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  heaps,  and  money  in  leather  purses.  He  went  in,  and  the 
door  shut  behind  him.  He  did  not  look  at  the  silver,  but  brought 
out  as  many  bags  of  gold  as  he  thought  his  asses,  which  were 
browsing  outside,  could  carry,  loaded  them  with  the  bags,  and 
hid  it  all  with  fagots.  Using  the  words,  "Shut,  Sesame !"  he 
closed  the  door  and  went  home. 

Then  he  drove  his  asses  into  the  yard,  shut  the  gates,  car- 
ried the  moneybags  to  his  wife,  and  emptied  them  out  before 
her.  He  bade  her  keep  the  secret,  and  he  would  go  and  bury 
the  gold.  "Let  me  first  measure  it,"  said  his  wife.  "I  will  go 
borrow  a  measure  of  someone  while  you  dig  the  hole."  So  she 
ran  to  the  wife  of  Cassim  and  borrowed  a  measure.  Knowing 
Ali  Baba's  poverty  the  sister  was  curious  to  find  out  what  sort 
"t  grain  his  wife  wished  to  measure,  and  artfully  put  suet  at  the 
1"  ittom  of  the  measure.  Ali  Baba's  wife  went  home  and  set  the 
measure  on  the  heap  of  gold  and  filled  it  and  emptied  it  often, 
til  her  great  content. 

She  then  carried  it  back  to  her  sister  without  noticing  that  a 
piece  of  gold  was  sticking  to  it.  which  Cassim's  wife  perceived 
directly  her  back  was  turned.  She  grew  very  curious  and  said 
t. .  Cassim  when  he  came  home :  "Cassim,  your  brother  is  richer 
than  you.  He  does  not  count  his  money ;  he  measures  it."  He 
iiegged  her  explain  this  riddle,  which  she  did  by  showing  him 
the  piece  of  money  and  telling  him  where  she  found  it.  Then 
(  assim  grew  so  envious  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  went  to 
his  brother  in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  "Ali  Baba,"  he  said. 
showing  him  the  gold  piece,  "you  pretend  to  be  poor  and  yet 
\.iu  measure  gold."  By  this  Ali  Baba  perceived  that  through 
his  wife's  folly  Cassim  and  his  wife  knew  their  secret,  so  he 


confessed  all  and  offered  Cassim  a  share.  "That  I  expect,"  said 
Cassim  ;  "but  I  must  know  where  to  find  the  treasure,  otherwise 
I  will  discover  all,  and  you  will  lose  all."  Ali  Baba,  more  out 
of  kindness  than  fear,  told  him  of  the  cave  and  the  very  words 
to  use.  Cassim  left  Ali  Baba,  meaning  to  be  beforehand  with 
him  and  get  the  treasure  for  himself. 

He  rose  early  next  morning,  and  set  out  with  ten  mules 
loaded  with  great  chests.  He  soon  found  the  place  and  the 
door  in  the  rock.  He  said,  "Open,  Sesame !"  and  the  door  opened 
and  shut  behind  him.  He  could  have  feasted  his  eyes  all  day 
on  the  treasures,  but  he  now  hastened  to  gather  together  as  much 
of  it  as  possible.  But  when  he  was  ready  to  go  he  could  not 
remember  what  to  say  for  thinking  of  his  great  riches;  instead 
of  "Sesame,"  he  said,  "Open,  Barley!"  and  the  door  remained 
fast.  He  named  several  different  sorts  of  grain,  all  but  the 
right  one,  and  the  door  still  stuck  fast.  He  was  so  frightened  at 
the  danger  he  was  in  that  he  had  as  much  forgotten  the  word 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  it. 

About  noon  the  robbers  returned  to  their  cave  and  saw  Cas- 
sim's mules  roving  about  with  great  chests  on  their  backs.  This 
gave  them  the  alarm ;  they  drew  their  sabers  and  went  to  the 
door,  which  ojiened  on  their  captain's  saying,  "Open.  Sesame." 
Cassim,  who  had  heard  the  trampling  of  their  horses'  feet,  re- 
solved to  sell  his  life  dearly,  so  when  the  door  oi^ened  he  leaped 
out  and  threw  the  captain  down.  In  vain,  however,  for  the 
robbers  with  their  sabers  soon  killed  him.  On  entering  the  cave 
they  saw  ail  the  bags  laid  ready,  and  could  not  imagine  how 
anyone  had  got  in  without  knowing  their  secret.  They  cut 
Cassim's  body  into  four  quarters  and  nailed  them  up  inside  the 
cave,  in  order  to  frighten  anyone  who  should  venture  in,  and 
went  away  in  search  of  more  treasure. 

As  night  grew  on,  Cassim's  wife  grew  verv  uneasy  and  ran 
to  her  brother-in-law  and  told  him  where  her  husband  had  gone. 
Ali  Baba  did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  and  set  out  to  the  forest 
m  search  of  Cassim.  The  first  thing  he  saw  on  entering  the 
cave  was  his  dead  brother.  Full  of  horror,  he  put  the  bodv  on 
one  of  his  asses  and  the  bags  of  gold  on  the  other  two,' and 
covermg  all  with  some  fagots  returned  home.  He  drove  the 
two  asses  laden  with  gold  into  his  own  yard  and  led  the  other 
to  Cassim's  house.  The  door  was  opened  by  the  slave.  Mor- 
giana,  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  brave  and  cunning.  Unload- 
uig  the  ass,  he  said  to  her:  "This  is  the  body  of  your  master, 
who  has  been  murdered,  but  whom  we  must  bury  as  though 
he  died  in  bed.  I  will  speak  with  you  again,  but  now  tell  your 
mistress  I  am  come."  The  wife  of  Cassim,  on  learning  the  fate 
"f  her  husband,  broke  out  into  cries  and  tears,  but  Ali  Baba 
offered  to  take  her  to  live  with  him  and  his  wife  if  she  would 
promise  to  keep  his  counsel  and  leave  everything  to  Morgiana; 
whereupon  she  agreed,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

PART  TWO 

The  captain  of  the  robbers  ordered  his  men  to  go  into  the 
neighboring  villages  and  buy  nineteen  mules  and  thirty-eight 
leather  jars,  all  empty  except  one  which  was  to  be  full  of  oil. 
The  captain  put  one  of  his  men,  fully  armed,  into  each,  rubbing 
the  outside  of  the  jars  with  oil  from  the  full  vessel.  Then  the 
nmeteen  mules  were  loaded  with  thirty-seven  robbers  in  jars, 
and  the  jar  of  oil,  and  reached  the  town  by  dusk.  The  captain 
stopped  his  mules  in  front  of  Ali  Baba's  house  and  said  to  Ali 
Baba.  who  was  sitting  outside  for  coolness.  "I  have  brought 
some  oil  from  a  distance  to  sell  at  to-morrow's  market,  but  it  is 
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now  so  late  that  I  know  not  where  to  pass  the  night  unless  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  take  me  in." 

Though  Ali  Baba  had  seen  the  captain  of  the  robbers  in  the 
forest,  he  did  not  recognize  him  in  the  disguise  of  an  oil  mer- 
chant. He  bade  him  welcome,  opened  his  gates  for  the  mules 
to  enter,  and  went  to  Morgiana  to  bid  her  prepare  a  bed  and 
supper  for  his  guest.  He  brought  the  stranger  into  his  hall, 
.and  after  they  had  supped  he  went  again  to  speak  to  Morgiana 
in  the  kitchen,  while  the  captain  went  into  the  yard  under 
pretense  of  seeing  after  his  mules,  but  really  to  tell  his  men 
what  to  do.  Beginning  at  the  first  jar  and  ending  at  the  last, 
lie  said  to  each  man,  "As  soon  as  I  throw  some  stones  from  the 
window  of  the  chamber  where  I  lie,  cut  the  jars  open  with  your 
1-nives  and  come  out,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  trice."  He 
returned  to  the  house,  and  Morgiana  led  him  to  his  chamber. 
She  then  told  Abdallah,  her  fellow-slave,  to  set  on  the  pot  to 
make  some  broth  for  her  master,  who  had  gone  to  bed.  ;Mean- 
■while  her  lamp  went  out,  and  she  had  no  more  oil  in  the  house. 
"Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Abdallah ;  "go  into  the  yard  and  take 
•some  out  of  one  of  those  jars."  Morgiana  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  took  the  oil  pot  and  went  into  the  yra'd.  When  she 
came  to  the  first  jar  the  robber  inside  said  softly,  "Is  it  time?" 
Any  other  slave  but  Morgiana  on  finding  a  man  in  the  jar 
instead  of  the  oil  she  wanted  would  have  screamed  and  made 
a  noise,  but  she,  knowing  the  danger  her  master  was  in,  be- 
thought herself  of  a  plan  and  answered  quietly,  "Not  yet,  but 
presently."  She  went  to  all  the  jars,  giving  the  same  answer, 
till  she  came  to  the  jar  of  oil.  She  now  saw  that  her  master, 
thinking  to  entertain  an  oil  merchant,  'had  let  thirty-eight  rob- 
bers into  his  house.  She  filled  her  oil  pot,  went  back  to  the 
kitchen,  and  having  lit  her  lamp  went  again  to  the  oil  jar  and 
filled  a  large  kettle  full  of  oil.  When  it  boiled  she  went  and 
poured  enough  oil  into  every  jar  to  stifle  and  kill  the  robber 
inside.  When  this  brave  deed  was  done  she  went  back  to  the 
kitchen,  put  out  the  fire  and  the  lamp,  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  liappen. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  captain  of  the  robbers  awoke, 
got  up,  and  opened  the  window.  As  all  seemed  qtuet  he  threw 
down  some  little  pebbles,  which  hit  the  jars.  He  listened ;  and 
as  none  of  his  men  seemed  to  stir,  he  grew  uneasy  and  went 
down  into  the  yard.  On  going  to  the  first  jar  and  saying,  "Are 
you  asleep?"  he  smelled  the  hot  boiled  oil  and  knew  at  once  that 
his  plot  to  murder  Ali  Baba  and  his  household  had  been  dis- 
covered. He  found  all  the  gang  dead,  and  missing  the  oil  out 
of  the  last  jar  became  aware  of  the  manner  of  their  death.  He 
then  forced  the  lock  of  a  door  leading  into  a  garden  and,  climb- 
ing over  several  walls,  made  his  escape.  Morgiana  heard  and 
saw  all  this,  and  rejoicing  at  her  success  went  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep. — New  American  Readers;  Ginn  &  Co. 

THE    LITTLE    MATCH    GIRL— 4B 

It  was  very,  very  cold ;  it  snowed  and  it  grew  dark ;  it  was 
the  last  evening  of  the  year,  New  Year's  Eve.  In  the  cold 
and  dark  a  poor  little  girl  with  bare  head  and  bare  feet,  was 
walking  through  the  streets.  When  she  left  her  own  house 
she  certainly  had  had  slippers  on;  but  what  could  they  do? 
They  were  very  big  slippers,  and  her  mother  had  used  them  till 
then,  so  big  were  they.  The  little  maid  lost  them  as  she 
slipped  across  the  road,  where  two  carriages  were  rattling  by 
terribly  fast.     One  slipper  was  not  to  be  found  again,  and  a 


boy  ran  away  with  the  other.     He  said  he  could  use  it  for 
a  cradle  when  he  had  children  of  his  own. 

So  now  the  little  girl  went  with  her  little  naked  feet,  which 
were  quite  red  and  blue  with  the  cold.  In  an  old  apron  she 
carried  a  number  of  matches,  and  a  bundle  of  them  in  her 
hand.  No  one  had  bought  anything  of  her  all  day;  no  one 
had  given  her  a  copper.  Hungry  and  cold  she  went  and  drew 
herself  together,  poor  little  thing!  The  snowflakes  fell  on  her 
long  yellow  hair,  which  curled  prettily  over  her  neck ;  but  she 
did  not  think  of  that  now.  In  all  the  windows  lights  were 
shining  and  there  was  a  glorious  smell  of  roast  goose  out 
there  in  the  street ;  it  was  no  doubt  New  Year's  Eve.  Yes,  she 
thought  of  that! 

In  a  corner  formed  by  two  houses,  one  of  which  was  a  little 
farther  from  the  street  than  the  other  she  sat  down  and  crept 
close.  She  had  drawn  up  her  little  feet,  but  she  was  still 
colder,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  go  home,  for  she  had  sold  no 
matches,  and  she  had  not  a  single  cent ;  her  father  would  beat 
her;  and  besides,  it  was  cold  at  home,  for  they  had  nothing 
over  them  but  a  roof  through  which  the  wind  whistled,  though 
straw  and  rags  stopped  the  largest  holes. 

Her  small  hands  were  quite  numb  with  the  cold.  Ah!  A 
little  match  might  do  her  good  if  she  only  dared  draw  one  from 
the  bundle,  and  strike  it  against  the  wall,  and  warm  her  fingers 
at  it.  She  drew  one  out.  R-r-atch!  How  it  spluttered  and 
burned !  It  was  a  warm,  bright  flame,  like  a  little  candle,  when 
she  held  her  hands  over  it :  it  was  a  wonderful  little  light.  It 
really  seemed  to  the  little  girl  as  if  she  sat  before  a  great  pol- 
ished stove,  with  bright  brass  feet  and  a  brass  cover.  The  fire 
burned  so  nicely ;  it  warmed  her  so  well — the  little  girl  was 
just  putting  out  her  feet  to  warm  these,  too — when  out  went 
the  flame;  the  stove  was  gone — she  sat  with  only  the  end  of 
the  burned  match  in  her  hand. 

She  struck  another ;  it  burned ;  it  gave  a  light ;  and  where  it 
shone  on  the  wall,  the  wall  became  thin  like  a  veil,  and  she 
could  see  through  it  into  the  room  where  a  table  stood,  spread 
with  a  white  cloth,  and  with  china  on  it;  and  the  roast  goose 
smoked  gloriously,  stuffed  with  apples  and  dried  plums.  And 
what  was  still  more  splendid  to  behold,  the  goose  hopped  down 
from  the  dish,  and  waddled  along  the  floor,  with  a  knife  and 
fork  in  its  breast ;  straight  to  the  little  girl  he  came.  Then  the 
match  went  out,  and  only  tlie  thick,  damp,  cold  wall  was  before 
her. 

She  lighted  another.  Then  she  was  sitting  under  a  beautiful 
Christmas  tree;  it  was  greater  and  finer  than  the  one  she  had 
seen  through  the  glass  door  at  the  rich  merchant's.  Thousands 
of  candles  burned  upon  the  green  branches,  and  colored  pictures 
like  those  in  the  shop  windows  looked  down  upon  them.  The 
little  girl  stretched  forth  both  hands  toward  them;  then  the 
match  went  out.  The  Christmas  lights  went  higher  and  higher., 
She  saw  that  now  they  were  stars  in  the  sky ;  one  of  them  fell 
and  made  a  long  line  of  fire. 

"Now  some  one  is  dying,"  said  the  little  girl,  for  her  old 
grandmother,  the  only  person  who  had  been  good  to  her,  but 
who  was  now  dead,  had  said: 

"When  a  star  falls  a  soul  mounts  to  God." 
She    rubbed    another    match    against    the    wall;    it    became 
bright  again,  and  in  the  light  there  stood  the  old  grandmother, 
clear  and  shining,  mild  and  lovely. 

(Confiiiued  on  page  157) 
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COLUMBUS,  THE   ITALIAN   SAILOR,   AND   WHAT 
HE    FOUND— 5A 

I.     HOW  COLUMBUS  SOUGHT  FOR  HELP 

Columbus  was  born  about  1446.  His  father  was  a  worker 
on  cloth,  and  in  this  humble  labor  the  young  Columbus  spent 
his  early  youth.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  on  his  first 
^■Dyage,  sailing  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  a 
faithful  student  and  quickly  learned  how  to  sail  a  vessel.  In 
his  leisure  moments  he  studied  geography  and  history  and 
learned  to  draw  maps. 

At  this  time  the  states  of  Italy  frequently  warred  against 
one  another  and  seized  each  other's  ships  wherever  they  met 
them.  The  Moors  sailed  back  and  forth,  capturing  vessels  and 
generally  killing  the  crews  or  selling  them  into  slavery.  From 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  fleets  went  out  to  capture  mer- 
chant vessels.  There  was  no  right  on  the  seas  but  might,  and 
a  vessel  was  obliged  to  be  always  on  the  watch,  ready  to  fight 
its  way  from  one  harbor  to  another. 

For  fourteen  years  Columbus  lived  this  life  of  danger  on 
the  sea,  except  when  he  went  to  Genoa  to  help  his  father  in 
nialcing  cloth.  No  doubt  at  this  time  he  began  to  dream  of  the 
great  project  which  in  later  years  ruled  his  life.  This  was  the 
discovery  of  new  lands  to  the  westward  and  a  new  route  to 
the  Indies. 

Seeing  little  hope  of  obtaining  any  aid  for  his  scheme  in 
Italy,  he  set  out  to  offer  his  services  to  other  countries.  He 
went  first  to  the  capital  of  Portugal,  the  beautiful  city  of  Lis- 
bon. Here  lived  many  sailors  who  had  made  long  voyages. 
Ships  were  ever  going  and  coming  to  and  from  distant  lands. 
There  were  many  map-makers  here  who  knew  of  all  the  recent 
discoveries  in  geography.  He  believed  his  project  would  be 
more  favorably  looked  upon  in  a  city  where  men  studied 
ijeography  and  whence  vessels  were  being  sent  out  on  vnvages 
nf  discovery. 

Here  he  made  charts  and  maps.  He  took  cniises  along  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  to  the  Madeira  Islands.  He  even  went 
on  a  long  journey  to  England  and  Iceland.  .\t  last  he  sought 
the  king  of  Portugal  and  laid  his  plans  before  him.  The  king 
listened  with  great  interest.  Columbus  showed  him  that  the 
idea  of  the  world's  being  round  was  not  a  new  one.  For  two 
thousand  years  thinking  men  among  all  nations  had  believed  it. 

After  hearing  the  words  of  Columbus  and  examining  the 
charts,  the  king  of  Portugal  appointed  a  council  to  consider 
the  matter.  This  council  after  some  study  decided  against  the 
scheme.  The  king  accepted  the  decision  of  the  council,  and 
told  Columbus  the  project  was  not  one  that  could  be  carried 
<iut  with  hope  of  success.  With  a  sad  heart  Columbus  took 
liis  charts  and  left  the  court.  But  he  was  not  ready  to  give  up. 
If  Portugal  did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  the  voyage  of  discov- 
ery, he  would  go  to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  for  better  success. 
.\s  his  wife  had  died  while  he  was  pleading  with  the  king, 
there  was  now  no  tie  to  bind  him  to  Portugal.  With  his  little 
son  Diego  he  set  forth  on  foot  upon  the  long  and  tiresome 
iourney  to  see  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain. 

At  Seville  Columbus  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  queen, 
who  was  at  this  time  thirt}'-seven  years  of  age.  Historians 
have  told  of  her  beautiful  face,  her  clear  blue  eyes,  and  queenly 
bearing.  Her  kindly  smile  cheered  Columbus  as  he  unfolded 
his  plans.  He  would  add,  he  said,  another  empire  to  her  crown 
—an  empire  beyond  the  seas.  Isabella  listened  eagerly  to  his 
story  and  asked  a  body  of  geographers,  astronomers,  and  other 


learned  men  to  give  their  opinion.  After  a  review  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Columbus  and  an  examination  of  the  charts,  they 
decided  that  it  was  not  possible  to  find  new  lands  to  the  west- 
ward nor  to  reach  India  by  that  route. 

There  was  little  hope  in  presenting  further  plans  for  west- 
ward voyages  until  Spain's  wars  with  the  Moors  were  ended. 
So,  after  several  years  of  waiting,  Columbus  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  France.  By  good  fortune  Columbus  now  met  the 
prior  of  a  monastery,  Juan  Perez,  who  had  been  the  confessor 
of  Queen  Isabella.  Columbus  told  him  of  his  failure  to  interest 
the  Spanish  court  in  his  plans.  Perez  at  once  offered  to  assist 
him  by  calling  on  the  queen. 

It  was  a  long  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  to  Granada, 
where  the  queen  was  staying  with  the  army.  The  roads  were 
rough,  and  the  aged  man  suffered  severely  as  he  rode,  at  times 
through  the  open  country,  at  times  through  the  wild  mountains. 
-A.t  last  he  reached  Granada  and  urged  the  queen  to  favor  the 
plan  of  Columbus. 

The  great  navigator  was  at  once  sent  for.  He  arrived  in 
time  to  see  the  Moors  defeated  and  Granada  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  now  a  favorable  time  to  brin?  for- 
ward  agam  the  plan  for  a  westward  journey  to  new  lands. 
With  the  war  successfully  ended,  the  happy  queen  once  more 
li.stened  to  Columbus,  and  favored  the  project. 

For  a  second  time  a  council  met,  but  the  demands  of  Colum- 
inis  were  declared  to  be  beyond  reason.  Columbus  refused  to 
yield,  and  set  out  for  France  once  more.  He  had  scarcely  gone 
six  miles  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  hoofs  behind  him.  He 
looked  around  and  saw  a  messenger  from  Queen  Isabella,  who 
asked  him  to  return  to  the  court. 

At  last  he  was  successful.  The  queen  agreed  to  his  terms 
and  promised  to  sell  her  jewels,  if  necessary,  to  fit  out  his  ves- 
sels. Columbus  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  for  life  and 
governor  of  all  lands  he  might  discover.  One-tenth  of  all  the 
gold  found  would  belong  to  him. 

Columbus  now  kissed  the  hand  of  the  queen  and  left  Gra- 
nada. He  soon  arrived  once  more  at  the  little  town  of  Palos 
and  saw  his  friends  at  La  Rabida.  For  some  offense  against 
the  crown  of  Spain  the  people  of  Palos  were  ordered  by  a 
royal  letter  to  furnish' Columbus  with  two  vessels  and  sufficient 
sailors  to  man  them.  This  letter  of  the  king  and  queen  was 
read  to  the  people  in  the  little  church  of  Palos.  The  horror 
of  the  simple  folk,  when  they  heard  the  royal  order,  knew  no 
bounds.  They  believed  the  vessels  were  doomed  to  certain 
destruction  and  the  sailors  to  certain  death. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  expedition  would  never  be 
fitted  out.  Sailors  refused  to  go,  and  the  vessels  could  not  be 
secured.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  a  wealthy  shipowner  and 
pilot,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  voyage 
that  the  vessels  were  obtained. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  August  when  the  vessels  were  ready 
for  the  great  journey.  The  Santa  Maria  was  only  one  hun- 
dred tons.  She  was  sixty-three  feet  in  length  and  had  a  deck. 
From  her  masthead  flew  the  flag  of  Columbus.  The  Pinta 
was  only  fifty  tons.  Her  captain  was  Martin  Pinzon.  The 
third  vessel  was  forty  tons  and  was  called  the  Nina.  There 
were,  it  is  believed,  m"nety  persons  in  the  expedition. 

II.     THE    GREAT     VOYAGE 

On  the  second  of  August,  when  everything  was  ready,  Colum- 
bus and  his  men  went  to  the  little  church  at  Palos,  where  sol- 
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enin  prayers  were  offered  for  the  success  of  the  great  voyage. 
The  following  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the 
hills,  Columbus  flung  aloft  the  flag  of  Castile  and  raised  his 
anchor.  The  crowd  on  the  banks  of  the  river  waved  their 
farewells  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Slowly  the  three  vessels 
drifted  down  the  river  and  into  the  great  Atlantic.  The  sails 
were  filled  with  the  strong  breezes,  and  the  little  fleet  was  soon 
lost  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  most  eventful  journey  in  the 
world's  history  had  begun. 

The  vessels  were  headed  toward  the  southwest.  In  a  few 
days  Columbus  saw  the  Canary  Islands,  with  the  great  volcano 
of  Tenerife  towering  to  the  clouds.  The  volcano  was  in  vio- 
lent eruption,  and  some  of  the  sailors  were  filled  with  fear  at 
the  sight  of  the  clouds  oi  smoke  and  steam  that  poured  forth 
from  the  crater.  Columbus  remained  for  some  days  at  these 
islands  to  repair  the  vessels,  which  had  already  begun  to  leak. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  they  left  the  Canaries.  Their 
course  now  lay  to  the  westward,  but  they  made  little  or  no 
headway  for  three  days,  as  the  vessels  remained  almost  motion- 
less in  the  calm  which  settled  around  them.  These  were  days 
of  great  anxiety  for  Columbus,  as  he  had  been  told  that  three 
Portuguese  vessels  were  lying  in  wait  to  capture  him  and  his 
fleet.  On  the  ninth  of  September,  however,  a  strong  breeze 
blew  up  and  the  little  ships  soon  lost  sight  of  the  islands.  They 
were  now  fairly  out  on  the  broad  Atlantic. 

As  the  last  trace  of  land  faded  from  view  on  the  horizon, 
many  of  the  sailors  wept  aloud.  Behind  them  were  home, 
family,  and  friends;  before  them  a  boundless  ocean  and  un- 
known dangers.  Probably  most  of  the  sailors  truly  believed 
that  they  should  never  again  see  their  native  land.  Columbus, 
however,  with  the  greatest  kindness  calmed  them.  He  said 
they  would  soon  reach  land  and  cities  of  untold  wealth,  and 
they  would  all  return  in  safety  with  great  riches  and  honors. 

While  the  nortbeast  trade  winds  aided  the  vessels,  they  were 
a  cause  of  great  fear  to  the  sailors.  If  the  wind  always  blew 
steadily  from  the  east,  how  would  it  be  possible,  they  asked, 
for  them  to  sail  homeward  again  against  such  constant  winds  ? 
It  was,  in  fact,  not  until  the  twenty-second  of  September  that 
a  wind  arose  from  the  west.  Although  it  did  not  last  long, 
it  at  least  gave  for  a  time  new  courage  to  the  seamen. 

During  the  voyage  they  had  run  into  a  vast  stretch  of 
floating  seaweed  in  the  mid-Atlantic.  The  sailors  now  feared 
that  the  ocean  was  becoming  shallow  and  that  their  vessels 
were  in  danger  of  shipwreck.  Some  believed  that  they  would 
become  so  entangled  in  the  seaweed  that  they  could  never 
escape.  Scarcely  had  they  passed  this  place  without  disaster 
when  the  Pinta  signaled  that  land  was  in  sight.  All  looked 
anxiously,  and  hymns  of  praise  were  sung,  but  alas !  it  was 
only  a  bank  of  clouds  that  quickly  dissolved. 

As  the  little  fleet  sailed  on  day  after  day  before  the  genial 
trade  wind,  discontent  arose  with  greater  force  every  hour, 
but  the  admiral  ever  kept  his  westward  course.  On  the 
seventh  of  October  a  flock  of  birds  was  noticed  flying  toward 
the  southwest.  As  the  Portuguese  were  reported  to  have  made 
many  of  their  discoveries  by  following  the  flight  of  birds, 
Pinzon  suggested  to  Columbus  that  they  follow  the  birds.  Co- 
lumbus consented,  and  the  little  fleet  turned  to  the  southwest. 

Signs  of  the  near  approach  of  land  now  became  more  and 
more  evident.  Logs  began  to  float  past  them,. as  well  as  green 
rushes,  sticks  that  had  been  recently  carved,  and  bits  of  sugar 


cane.     Land  birds   became   more  and  more   numerous,   while 
jays,  ducks  and  pelicans  were  frequently  seen. 

On  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  about  ten  o'clock, 
Columbus,  intently  watching  for  land,  as  was  his  custom,  sud- 
denly saw  a  light  moving  up  and  down  in  the  distance.  At 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Friday,  October  12,  1492,  the 
lookout  on  the  Pinta  saw  by  the  bright  moonlight  the  long- 
lonked-for  coast  line.  The  welcome  cry  of  "Land!"'  was  heard, 
while  the  warning  gun  rang  out  on  the  quiet  night. 

At  the  break  of  day  Columbus  saw  a  low  and  lieautiful 
island  stretching  before  him.  He  clad  himself  in  his  most 
goregous  scarlet  clothes  and  with  the  captains  of  the  other 
vessels  was  rowed  ashore.  In  his  hand  he  bore  the  flag  of 
Spain.  All  knelt  and  returned  tharJcs  to  God  as  they  took 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  natives  came  near  to  view  the  strange  scene — the  white 
men  with  their  wonderful  clothing,  their  arms,  and  their  beau- 
tiful boats  which,  with  white  sails,  seemed  like  monstrous  birds. 
They  believed  the  visitors  to  have  come  from  another  world. 
To  keep  their  good  will  Columbus  gave  them  presents.  He 
named  the  island  San  Salvador.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
T'aliamas. 

After  remaining  here  two  days,  Columbus  resumed  his  jour- 
ney, touching  at  the  principal  islands  and  taking  possession. 
A  high  cross  was  erected  upon  each  headland.  On  the  twenty- 
eight  of  October  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  outlines  of  Cuba. 
He  believed  this  was  the  coast  of  Asia,  near  the  great  and  rich 
cities  of  the  Great  Khan.  From  signs  made  by  the  Indians  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  Khan  lived  a  short  distance  inland. 
Lie  therefore  sent  two  messengers  to  give  him  letters  from  the 
king  of  Spain.  One  of  the  messengers  was  selected  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  tongues,  which, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  of  great  use  in  talking  with  the 
Khan. 

With  Indians  as  guides,  the  two  Spaniards  started  forth. 
They  bore  with  them  many  presents  for  the  Great  Khan.  After 
traveling  toward  the  interior  of  the  island  for  a  distance  of 
thirty-six  miles,  they  reached  a  village  of  fifty  houses.  The 
natives  crowded  around  the  strangers,  kissing  their  hands  and 
feet.  They  believed  that  visitors  from  heaven  had  come  to 
see  them.  The  Spaniards,  however,  were  disappointed  when 
they  found  no  great  cities. 

Cobimbus  carefully  explored  the  coast  of  Cuba.  It  was 
while  doing  this  that  he  saw  the  Pinta  sail  away  to  the  east- 
ward. Pie  flew  signals  to  her  to  return.  She  did  not  obey  the 
signals,  however,  but  kept  on  her  way,  and  the  white  sails  of 
the  vessel  were  soon  lost  below  the  horizon.  Martin  Pinzon 
had  deserted  Columbus.  He  had  heard  from  the  Indians  of 
gold  mines  which  he  desired  to  secure  for  himself.  He  then 
hoped  to  sail  for  Spain  with  the  news  of  the  great  discovery. 

With  his  two  vessels  Columbus  sailed  eastward,  and  soon 
saw  on  the  horizon  mountains  that  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
sea.  The  land  was  the  island  now  called  Haiti.  The  natives 
of  the  island  were  afraid  of  the  strange  visitors,  and  fled  when- 
ever the  Spaniards  drew  near  them.  Columbus  tried  to  win 
their  good  will  by  giving  them  presents  of  beads  and  pieces  of 
bright-colored  cloth.  He  then  cruised  along  the  north  coast, 
until  on  Christmas  Day  the  Santa  Maria  ran  on  a  sandbank 
and  became  a  total  wreck.  As  the  Pinta  had  already  deserted, 
(Continue d  on  page  138) 
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FATHER  MARQUETTE— 5B 

With  the  first  day  of  summer,  when  the  rose  vines  were 
hanging  pink  and  crimson  clusters  of  fragrant  bloom  along 
the  old,  gray  and  war-scarred  walls  of  Laon,  there  came  a 
little,  new  life  into  the  household  of  Nicolas  Marquette,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  gentlemen  of  the  old  fortress 
town.  This  little  life  was  destined  to  become  a  jxiwer  in  the 
world,  for  the  new-born  child  in  the  Chateau  ]\larquette,  that 
first  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1637,  was  James 
Marquette,  who  grew  up  to  be  the  famous  mission  priest  to 
the  American  Indians,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

This  old  town — now  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  .A.isne 
in  France — was  a  place  of  importance  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Here  the  Romans,  when  they  conquered  Gaul,  as  France  was 
then  called,  found  a  band  of  shepherds  who  wore  clothing 
made  of  sheepskin,  and  who  lived  peacefully  on  the  rockv 
heights  of  Laon.  Remains  of  very  ancient  buildings  may  be 
seen  here  to-da\- — buildings,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  fifteen  centuries  ago.  As  the  years  passed,  the  abode  of 
the  shepherds  changed  in  character  and  appearance.  The 
bleating  of  lamlxs  and  the  jingle  of  the  sheep  bell  were  silenced 
by  the  sound  of  the  mason's  mallet  and  the  builder's  a.x,  for 
the  early  Frankish  kings  soon  made  a  stronghold  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  where  the  shepherds  had  tended  their  flocks,  and, 
upon  the  strong  Rock  of  Laon.  founded  the  "Castle  of  Laon." 
IMany  times  in  the  history  of  France  was  Laon  besieged,  but 
rarely  was  it  taken.  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
stormed  and  took  it  in  1411.  In  1419  the  English  took  it, 
but  were  driven  out  in  1429.  One  hundred  and  si.xty-three 
years  afterward,  under  Henry  IV — in  1594 — the  fortress  was 
taken  by  siege.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  defeated  beneath  its 
stone  walls  by  Blncher  in  1814,  and  in  1870  it  capitulated  to 
the  Germans  in  what  was  called  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

So  we  see  that  the  old  fortress  town  in  which  little  James 
Marquette  was  born  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  and 
l)loody  conflict.  But  it  had  an  interesting  religious  as  well 
as  military  history.  The  Christian  faith  supplanted  the  nn'ths 
iif  the  savage  Franks  here  in  the  third  centur\%  and  to  the 
rocky  castle  came  the  pious  Saint  Remv,  the  ".Xpostle  to  the 
Franks,"  in  515.  The  seeds  of  the  Christian  religion  which  he 
planted  must  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  rockv  soil,  for  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Roman  Church  built  a  great  cathedral 
at  Laon,  whicii  is  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  France  to-day.  Eighty-seven  bishops  have  ruled 
over  the  diocese  of  Laon  since  those  earlv  davs,  and  three 
Popes,  one  of  whom  was  the  famous  I'rban  JV ,  came  from 
the   ancient    gray-walled   city. 

These  things  are  interesting  to  kno\\-,  liecause  thev  had  an 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  child  whose  earlv  years  were  spent 
.'unong  surroundings  that  were  full  of  the  traditions  of  war  and 
religion.  Strange  as  it  seems,  these  two  things  were  verv 
closely  allied  to  each  other  a  few  hundred  vears  ago. 

On  his  father's  side  the  boy  was  descended  from  a  faniil\- 
which  had  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  King  in  anv  quarrel 
that  arose  between  the  ]>eo]jle  and  rnvaltv.  and  which  was 
allied  by  marriage  to  the  nobilitv.  On  his  mother's  side  he 
came  down  from  the  good  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  .Salle,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools,  which  gave  free 
instruction  to  thousands  of  poor  bovs  in   France.      So   in  the 


child's  blood  there  were  two  strain.s — the  highborn  courage  of 
the  soldier  and  the  patient  endurance  of  the  saint. 

One  can  imagine  how  the  stories  of  his  ancestors,  who  had 
fought  and  died  for  the  King,  and  the  tales  of  the  pious  Saint 
Remy,  who  had  made  Christians  of  the  savage  Frankish 
warriors,  filled  the  imagination  of  the  little  boy  as  he  plucked 
the  roses  from  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  ancient  defense,  or 
sat  among  the  dim  shadows  of  the  voluted  cathedral  listening 
to  the  cliant  of  priest  and  choir. 

A  strong  desire  to  enter  the  religious  life  began  to  stir 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  dreamy  boy,  and  soon  after  his 
seventeenth  birthday,  October  8th.  1654,  he  entered  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Havre  as  a  novice.  He  was  a  student,  also,  at  Ponta 
Mousson,  and  at  both  seats  of  learning  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  scholarship  and  gentleness. 

The  Jesuit  priests  of  France  had  reached  Canada  nearly  ten 
years  (1611)  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  and 
their  object  was  to  bring  Christianity  to  the  .American  Indians. 
Accounts  of  their  work  were  sent  to  France  by  the  priests  in 
letters  or  documents  called  "relations."  and  these  had  filled 
the  young  priest  of  Laon  with  a  desire  to  carry  the  story  of 
Christ  to  the  savages  of  the  Western  world. 

In  the  year  1666,  when  he  was  just  twenty-nine  years  old, 
the  A'outhful  "father"  received  the  joyful  tidings  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  go  to  "New  France,"  as  Canada  was  then 
called.  On  the  20th  of  Septemmber  of  the  same  year  he  set 
sail  for  Quebec.  In  1666  Quebec  was  not  much  of  a  city.  .It 
consisted  of  the  "Castle"  upon  the  cliff,  the  Governor's  house, 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  little  convent  of  the  Ursuline 
nuns,  the  church,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  a  few  fur 
traders'  huts.  The  life  in  this  settlement  must  have  seemed 
strange  to  the  young  enthusiast,  but  he  was  not  there  long,  for 
in  a  short  while  he  was  ordered  to  join  Father  I>ruillettes  at 
Three  Rivers,  a  mission  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Quebec.  Here 
he  labored  faithfully  and  cheerfully,  acquiring  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  the  various 
Indian  tribes  among  whom  he  worked.  The  Jesuit  authorities 
were  not  slow  to  see  that  the  newcomer  was  specially  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  service  he  had  undertaken,  for  he  was  brave 
and  gentle  and  wise,  so  in  two  vears  after  going  to  Three 
Riyers  he  was  sent  to  the  farthest  outpost  of  New  France, 
that  wide  waste  of  unexplored  wildnerness  known  as  the  "land 
of  the  Ottawas." 

This  was  the  first  step  toward  that  long  and  perilous  journey 
that  afterwards  made  the  names  of  Father  ]\Iarquette  and  his 
brave  companion,  Louis  Joliet.  historic,  and  established  for 
France  the  claim  of  having  discovered  the  Mississippi  River. 

Although  De  Soto,  the  .'Spaniard,  had  discovered  this  great 
river  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Father  Marquette 
began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  of  the  Lake  Region, 
the  discovery  had  been  of  little  use.  Nobody  knew  much  about 
it,  but  roving  tribes  of  Indians  brought  wonderful  stories  of 
the  great  river  sometimes,  and  the  fur-traders  sitting  around 
their  campfires  at  night  often  talked  about  the  "mvsterious 
lost  sea,"'  along  whose  shores,  they  believed,  lav  wealth  of  forest 
and  plain,  teeming  with  flocks  and  herds  and  mines  of  precious 
metals. 

.■\mong  these  traders  and  adventurers  there  was  one  man 
upon   whom   these  tales   made  a  deep  impression.     This   was 
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Louis  Joliet,  the  son  of  a  wagonniaker  who  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  great  fur-ti'ading  company  which  at  that  time 
controlled  New  France. 

When  James  :\Iarquette  was  a  little  boy  eight  years  old, 
playing  about  the  walls  of  Laon,  Louis  Joliet,  the  wagonmaker's 
son,  was  born  at  the  fort  of  the  Rock  of  Quebec.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1648.  These  two  children,  the  one  an 
aristocrat  in  one  of  France's  oldest  and  most  historic  cities, 
the  other  the  son  of  a  laborer  in  the  wilds  of  America,  were 
destined  to  have  their  lives  and  fates  forever  linked  together 
in  the  history  of  a  great  nation. 

Louis  Joliet  studied  for  the  priesthood  (which  he  afterwards 
abandoned),  and  it  was  as  a  clerk  in  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Quebec  that  he  became  known  to  Pere  Marquette,  the  Jesuit 
missionary.  As  unlike  as  the  two  were,  they  were  alike  in 
possessing  remarkable  courage.  The  ambitions  young  agent 
for  the  fur  trading  company  was  bent  upon  liuilding  up  a 
name  and  fortune  and  was  eager  to  undertake  any  advenutre 
that  might  lead  to  fame  or  wealth.  The  poetic  young  priest 
was  eager  to  carry  what  was  to  him  the  true  faith  to  the  wild 
nations,  willing  and  even  anxious  to  suffer  death  in  so  glorious 
a  cause.  Count  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  New  France,  had 
learned,  too,  of  tlie  wonderful  sea  that  was  supposed  to  flow 
through  Virginia,  and  he  also  was  eager  to  re-discover  it  and 
to  claim  its  shores  for  France.  Now  the  Jesuit  priests  were 
not  always  popular  with  the  Indians.  Indeed,  the  missionary 
required  more  tact,  more  wisdom,  more  patience,  than  the 
icolonist.  Father  Marquette's  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
various  dialects,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  greatly  loved  by  those 
Indians  among  whom  he  lived  and  taught,  made  it  plain  to  the 
authorities  of  State  and  Church  that  he  was  the  man  to  be  sent 
out  on  the  quest  of  the  "Southern  Sea,"  for  such  a  perilous 
journey  meant  constant  intercourse  with  strange  and  unfriendly 
tribes. 

For  years  tlie  yotmg  priest  had  hoped  that  he  might  be  sent 
out  among  these  heathen  people,  and  it  had  been  his  prayer  that 
he  might  die  alone  in  the  wilderness,  giving  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

In  the  twentieth  century  this  may  appear  strange,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century  men  of  all  conditions  were  more  willing 
to  take  risks  than  they  are  to-day,  and  those  of  the  religious 
order  of  Catholic  France  burned  with  a  desire  to  sufifer  for 
their  faith. 

Father  Marquette,  or  the  "Black  Gown,"  as  the  Indians 
called  him,  was  very  happy  when  he  received  orders  to  go  with 
Joliet  on  the  mysterious  journey.  At  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace 
in  Michigan,  where  he  had  worked  with  good  Father  Druill- 
ettes,  the  "Black  Gown"  was  very  sincerely  loved.  The  mission 
was  situated  on  the  Michilimackinac,  now  called  Michinac 
Straits  to  join  Lake  Huron,  and  is  increased  forty  miles  east- 
ward by  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Indians  thought  that 
the  island  of  Mackinac  was  a  piece  of  floating  land,  sometimes 
near  and  sometimes  far  away.  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
mists  that  hung,  sometimes  heavily,  sometimes  lightlv,  and 
sometimes  were  entirely  lifted  from  the  beautiful  island. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1673,  Father  Marquette  and  Louis 
Joliet  together  with  the  "dons,"  or  serving-men,  and  Indians, 
set  out  from  Point  St.  Ignace  to  find  the  lost  Mississippi. 

The  story  of  that  journey  down  the  Wisconsin  River  until 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  "Father  of  Waters" -was  reached  is  a 


story  of  adventurous  daring  rarely  surpassed  in  the  world's 
history. 

Standing  in  the  prow  of  the  birch-bark  canoe,  in  which  the 
hazardous  way  was  to  be  made,  the  "palefaced  priest  and 
prophet,"  with  his  hand  uplifted  in  benediction,  bade  farewell  to 
the  priests  and  to  the  dusky  children  of  the  forest,  bidding 
them  abide  in  the  faith  and  telling  them  that  he  was  ready 
■"to  do  and  to  sufl'er  all"  that  they  and  their  brothers  might 
become  children  of  the  Cross.  Then  as  stern-faced  Joliet  in  his 
hunter's  garb  drew  his  beaver  over  his  brows,  the  Indians  and 
"dons"  shoved  the  frail  barks  off  into  the  water,  and  the 
little  band  of  explorers  glided  out  upon  the  waves  and  soon 
vanished  from  the  view  of  the  watchers  who  stood  upon  the 
sandy  beach  of  St.  Ignace. 

For  days  the  splash  of  oars  was  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  stillness,  save  the  whir  of  birds  in  the  dense  forests  that 
bordered  the  pathway  the  fragile  boats  followed,  the  cries  of 
the  wild  woodland  creatures,  the  sighing  of  the  winds  and 
the  lapping  of  the  waves. 

Their  provision,  consisting  mainly  of  dried  meats  and  maize 
bread,  was  neither  large  in  quantity  nor  nourishing  in  quality, 
but  when  the  explorers  chose  to  beach  their  canoes  and  take 
a  short  rest  there  were  always  birds  and  fish  enough  to  provide 
delicious  suppers  and  breakfasts,  so  the  question  of  food  was 
easily  settled  by  fishing  tackle  or  a  sharpened  arrow. 

But  there  were  perils  ahead  of  the  travelers.  .\s  they 
l)roceeded  farther,  tribes  of  savages  sometimes  attacked  them, 
and  not  always  did  the  uplifted  cross  in  the  hands  of  Father 
Marquette  insure  safety,  though  several  times  the  good  priest 
found  that  the  symbol  was  understood.  As  their  water  route 
lay  through  the  wide  plains  of  the  West,  herds  of  buffaloes 
thundered  across  the  long  levels,  astonishing  and,  perhaps, 
terrifying  the  white  men  who  had  never  seen  the  strange 
creatures  before.  Down  l)etween  wide  plains,  shadowy  forests 
and  marshes  of  wild  rice  the  little  boats  passed  onward,  until 
one  month  from  the  day  of  their  departure  they  rocked  on  the 
waves  of  the  broad  Mississippi. 

They  had  traveled  a  thousand  miles  through  a  strange  land, 
and  after  much  weariness  and  many  dangers  had  reached 
their  goal !  And  along  the  way  Father  Marquette  had  planted 
the  Cross  and  sown  the  seeds  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Arkansas  and  the  Illinois  tribes  had  welcomed  the-  "Black 
Gown"  and  asked  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  Father  Mar- 
quette thought  it  best  to  return  to  New  France  with  the  tidings 
of  his  discovery,  and  so  after  a  short  sojourn  set  the  prows  of 
his  canoes  homeward. 

It  was  autumn  now,  and  as  they  journeyed  northward  the 
exposure  and  fatigues  of  the  journey  began  to  tell  upon  the 
delicate  constitution  of  the  priestly  commander,  and  they,  the 
faithful  "dons,"  saw  that  their  beloved  leader  was  unable  lo 
continue  the  voyage. 

Joliet  was  instructed  to  push  forward  and  carry  his  papers 
and  maps  to  Quebec.  These  papers  were  lost,  however,  by 
the  upsetting  of  his  boat.  Father  Marquette  and  his  faithful 
followers  took  shelter  along  the  coast.  Here  his  illness  in- 
creased, and  it  became  evident  that  his  end  was  near.  A 
"Coureur  de  hois,"  a  sort  of  trapper  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  miserable  hut  where  the  sick  man  lay,  brought  him  food 
from  time  to  time  through  the  winter,  and  when  spring  came 
(Continued  on  page  157) 
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GEORGE   ROGERS   CLARK  AND   THE   CONQUEST 
OF  THE  NORTHWEST— 6A 

In  1776,  when  independence  was  declared,  the  United  States 
included  onl}-  the  thirteen  original  States  on  the  seaboard. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  hunters  there  were  no  white  men 
west  of  the  Allegany  Mountains,  and  there  was  not  even  an 
American  hunter  in  the  great  country  out  of  which  we  have 
since  made  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio.  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. All  this  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River  then  formed 
a  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  was  a  wilderness  of 
forests  and  prairies,  teeming  with  game,  and  inhabited  by 
many  warhke  tribes  of  Indians. 

Here  and  there  through  it  were  dotted  quaint  little  towns 
of  French  Creoles,  the  most  important  being  Detroit,  Vincennes 
on  the  ^^'abash,  and  Kaskaskia  and  Kahokia  on  the  Illinois. 
These  French  villages  were  ruled  by  British  officers  command- 
ling  smaller  bodies  of  regular  soldiers  or  Tory  rangers  and 
Creole  partizans.  The  towns  were  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  British  government,  none  of  the  American  States  had  actual 
possession  of  a  foot  of  property  in  the  Northwestern  Territorv. 

I  The  Northwest  was  acquired  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution 
pnly  by  armed  conquest,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  acquired,  it 
would  have  remained  a  part  of  the  British  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I    The  man   to  wliom   this  conquest  was   due   was   a   famous 

packwoods   leader,   a   mighty   hunter,    a   noted    Indian-fighter, 

George  Rogers  Clark.     He  was  a  very  strong  man,  with  light 

|iair  and  blue  eyes.    He  was  of  a  good  Virginian  family.     Early 

n   his   youth,   he  embarked   on  the  adventurous   career   of  a 

)ackwoods  surveyor,  exactly  as  Washington  and  so  many  other 

i'oung  Virginians  of  spirit  did  at  that  period.    He  traveled  out 

o  Kentucky  soon  after  it  was  founded  by  Boone,  and  lived 

here  for  awhile,  either  at  the  stations  or  camping  by  himself 

n  the  woods,  surve}  ing,  hunting  and  making  war  against  the 

ndians  like  any  other  settler :  but  all  the  time  his  mind  was 

'Cnt  on  vaster   schemes  than    were   dreamed   of  by  the   men 

round  him.     He  had  his  spies  out  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 

ory,  and  became  convinced  that  with  a  small  force  of  resolute 

;ackwoodsmen    he    could    conquer   it    for   the   United    States. 

iVhen   he   went   back   to   A^irginia,    Governor    Patrick    Henr\' 

intered  heartily  into  Clark's  schemes  and  gave  him  authority  to 

:t  out  a  force  for  his  purpose. 

I 

;  In   1778,   after  encountering  endless   difficulties  and   delays 

'e  finally  raised  a  hundred  and  fifty  backwoods  riflemen.     In 

ilay  they  started  down  the  Ohio  in  flatboats  to  undertake  the 

[lotted   task.      They   drifted    and    rowed    downstream   to   the 

I'alls,  of  the  Ohio,  where  Clark  founded  a  log  hamlet,  which 

ias  since  become  the  great  city  of  Louisville. 

Here  he  halted  for  some  days  and  was  joined  by  fifty  or 
xty  volunteers ;  but  a  number  of  the  men  deserted,  and  when, 
ter  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Clark  again  pushed  off  to  go  down 
ith  the  current,  his  force  was  but  about  one  hundred  and 
xty  riflemen.  All,  however,  were  men  on  whom  he  could 
:pend — men  well  used  to  frontier  warfare.  They  were  tall, 
alwart  backwoodsmen,  clad  in  the  hunting-shirt  and  leggins 
jat  formed  the  national  dress  of  their  kind,  and  armed  with 
je  distinctive  weapon  of  the  backwoods,  the  longbarreled, 
jiall-bore  rifle. 
:  Before   reaching   the    Mississippi    the    little    flotilla    landed, 


and  Clark  led  his  men  northward  against  the  Illinois  towns. 
In  one  of  them,  Kaskaskia,  dwelt  the  British  commander  of 
the  entire  district  up  to  Detroit.  The  small  garrison  and  the 
Creole  militia  taken  together  outnumbered  Clark's  force,  and 
they  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  Indians  roundabout.  Clark 
was  anxious  to  take  the  town  by  surprise  and  avoid  bloodshed^ 
as  he  believed  he  could  win  over  the  Creoles  to  the  American 
side.  Alarching  cautiously  by  night  and  generally  hiding  by 
days,  he  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village  on  the  evening 
of  July  4,  and  lay  in  the  woods  near  by  until  after  nightfall. 

Fortune  favored  him.  That  evening  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  had  given  a  great  ball  to  the  mirth-loving  Creoles, 
and  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  village  had  gathered 
in  the  fort,  where  the  dance  was  held.  While  the  revelry  was- 
at  its  height,  Clark  and  his  tall  backwoodsmen,  treading" 
silently  through  the  darkness,  came  into  the  town,  surprised 
the  sentries,  and  surrounded  the  fort  without  causing  any 
alarm. 

All  the  British  and  French  capable  of  bearing  arms  were, 
gathered  in  the  fort  to  take  part  in  or  look  at  the  merrymaking. 
\Mien  his  men  were  posted  Clark  walked  boldly  forward 
through  the  open  door,  and.  leaning  against  the  wall,  looked 
at  the  dancers  as  they  whirled  around  in  the  light  of  the  flaring 
torches.  For  some  moments  no  one  noticed  him.  Then  an' 
Indian  who  had  been  lying  with  his  chin  on  his  hand,  looking 
carefully  over  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  stranger,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  uttered  the  wild  war-whoop.  Immediately  the  dancing 
ceased  and  the  men  ran  to  and  fro  in  confusion;  but  Clark, 
stepping  forward,  bade  them  be  at  their  ease,  but  to  remember- 
that  henceforth  they  danced  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  under  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  surprise  was  complete,  and  no  resistance  was  attempted. 
For  twenty- four  hours  the  Creoles  were  in  abject  terror.  Then- 
Clark  summoned  their  chief  men  together  and  explained  that 
he  came  as  their  ally,  and  not  as  their  foe,  and  that  if  they 
would  join  with  him  they  should  be  citizens  of  the  American 
republic,  and  treated  in  all  respects  on  an  equality  with  their - 
comrades.  The  Creoles,  caring  little  for  the  British,  and  rather 
fickle  of  nature,  accepted  the  proposition  with  joy,  and  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  loyalty  toward  Clark.  Not  only  that, 
but  sending  messengers  to  their  kinsmen  on  the  Wabash,  they 
persuaded  the  people  of  Vincennes  likewise  to  cast  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  king,  and  to  hoist  the  American  flag. 

So  far,  Clark  had  conquered  with  greater  ease  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope.  But  w'hen  the  news  reached  the  British  gov- 
ernor, Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  he  at  once  prepared  to  reconquer 
the  land.  He  had  much  greater  forces  at  his  command  than 
Clark  had ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  came  down  to  \"in- 
cennes  by  stream  and  portage,  in  a  great  fleet  of  canoes  bearing 
five  hundred  fighting  men — British  regulars,  French  partizans, 
and  Indians.  The  Vincennes  Creoles  refused  to  fight  against 
the  British,  and  the  American  officer  who  had  been  sent  thither 
by  Clark  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender. 

If  Hamilton  had  then  pushed  on  and  struck  Clark  in  Illinois, 
ha-^nng  more  than  treble  Clark's  force,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  win  the  victor)';  but  the  season  was  late  and  the 
journey  so  difficult  that  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  taken. 
Accordingly  he  disbanded  the  Indians  and  sent  some  of  his 
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troops  back  to  Detroit,  announcing  that  when  spring  came  he 
would  march  against  Clark  in  Illinois. 

If  Clark  in  turn  had  awaited  the  blow  he  would  have  surely 
met  defeat;  but  he  was  a  greater  man  than  his  antagonist,  and 
he  did  what  the  other  deemed  impossible. 

Finding  that  Hamihon  had  sent  home  some  of  his  troops 
and  dispersed  all  his  Indians,  Clark  realized  that  his  chance  was 
to  strike  before  Hamilton's  soldiers  assembled  in  the  spring. 
Accordingly  he  gathered  together  the  pick  of  his  men,  together 
with  a  few  Creoles,  one  hundred  and  seventy  all  told,  and  set 
out  for  Vincennes.  At  first  the  journey  was  easy  enough,  for 
they  passed  across  the  snowy  Illinois  prairies,  broken  by  great 
reaches  of  lofty  woods.  They  killed  elk,  buffalo,  and  deer  for 
food,  there  being  no  difficult}-  in  getting  all  they  wanted  to 
eat :  and  at  night  they  built  huge  fires  by  which  to  sleep,  and 
feasted  "like  Indian  war-dancers,"  as  Clark  said  in  his  report. 
But  when,  in  die  middle  of  February,  they  reached  the 
drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash,  where  the  ice  liad  just  broken 
up  and  everything  was  flooded,  the  difficulties  seemed  almost 
insuperable,  and  the  march  became  painful  and  laborious  to 
a  degree.  All  day  long  the  troops  waded  in  the  icy  water, 
and  at  night  they  could  with  difficulty  find  some  little  hillock 
en  which  to  sleep.  Only  Clark's  indomitable  courage  and 
cheerfulness  kept  the  party  in  heart  and  enabled  them  to 
persevere.  However,  they  did,  and  at  last,  on  February  23, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Vincennes.  They  captured  a 
Creole  who  was  out  shooting  ducks  and  from  him  learned  that 
their  approach  was  utterly  unsuspected,  and  that  there  were 
many  Indians  in  town. 

Clarlv  was  now  in  some  doubt  as  to  how  to  make  his  fight. 
The  British  regulars  dwelt  in  a  small  fort  at  one  end  of 
the  town,  where  they  had  two  light  guns ;  but  Clark  feared 
lest,  if  he  made  a  sudden  night  attack,  the  townspeople  and 
Indians  would  from  sheer  fright  turn  against  him.  He  accord- 
ingly arranged,  just  before  he  himself  marched  in,  to  send  in 
the  captured  duck-hunter,  conveying  a  warning  to  the  Indians 
and  the  Creoles  that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  town,  but 
that  his  only  quarrel  was  with  the  British,  and  that  if  the  other 
inhabitants  would  .stay  in  their  own  homes  they  would  not 
be  molested. 

Sending  the  duck-hunter  ahead,  Clark  took  up  his  march  and 
entered  the  town  just  after  nightfall.  The  news  conveyed  by 
the  released  hunter  astounded  the  townspeople,  and  they  talked 
it  over  eagerly,  and  were  in  doubt  what  to  do.  The  Indians, 
not  knowing  how  great  might  be  the  force  that  would  assail 
the  town,  at  once  took  refuge  in  the  neighboring  woods,  while 
the  Creoles  retired  to  their  own  houses.  The  British  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  until  the  Americans  had  actually 
entered  the  streets  of  the  little  village.  Rushing  forward,  Clark's 
men  soon  penned  the  regulars  within  their  fort,  where  they 
kept  them  surrounded  all  night.  The  next  day  a  partv  of 
Indian  warriors,  who  in  the  British  interest  had  been  ravaging 
the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  arrived  and  entered  the  town, 
ignorant  that  the  Americans  had  captured  it.  Marching  boldly 
forward  to  the  fort,  they  suddenly  found  it  beleaguered,  and 
before  they  could  flee  they  were  seized  by  the  backwoodsmen. 
In  their  belts  they  carried  the  scalps  of  the  slain  settlers.  The 
savages  were  taken  red-handed,  and  the  American  frontiersmen 
were  in  no  mood  to  show  mercy.  All  the  Indians  were  toma- 
hawked in  sight  of  the  fort. 


For  some  time  the  British  defended  themselves  well;  but 
at  length  their  guns  were  disabled,  all  of  the  gimners  being 
picked  off  by  the  backwoods  marksmen,  and  finally  the  garrison 
dared  not  so  much  as  appear  at  a  port-hole,  so  deadly  was  the 
fire  from  the  long  rifles.  Under  such  circumstances  Hamilton 
was  forced  to  surrender. 

Xo  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  molest  the  Americans 
in  the  land  they  had  won,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 
the  Northwest,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Clark,  became  part 
I  if  the  I'nited  States. 

A  SPELLING  GAME 

To  teach  graphically  or  dramatically  the  spelling  of  the 
troublesome  words,  ask  the  drawing  teacher  in  the  upper 
grades  to  have  her  pupils  make  some  large  printed  letters, 
although  large  script  forms  will  do  ecpially  well  and  per- 
haps better  enable  recall  when  the  pupil  is  required  to 
write  the  word.  Several  copies  of  each  letter,  especially 
the  frequently  occurring  should  be  on  the  desk. 

The  game  is  played  in  various  ways,  according  to  grade, 
etc. 

Act  I  or  Step  I.  Each  child  is  given  one  of  the  26  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  A  few  extra  possibly  needed  letters  are 
distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Some  others  may  be 
placed  around  the  base  of  the  blackboard  or  in  variousj 
parts  of  the  room.  When  a  missing  letter  is  needed  and 
the  children  must  look  for  it,  this  hunt  enlivens  the  game 
Act  II  or  Step  II  or  2nd  inning.  The  march  of  the  al- 
phabet around  the  room,  until  class  is  arranged  around  the 
four  sides. 

.-\ct  III.  The  announcer  or  director  (a  good  pupil  speller) 
trumpets  through  his  hands,  bring  forth — separate. 

Act  IV ;  Let  the  first  letter  step  forward  to  center  oi 
room.  Out  comes  S ;  then  follows  E  and  then  P.  Let  the 
fourth  letter  come  forth — but  lo — there  is  trouble.  What': 
the  matter — out  comes  E  and  A  together. 

The  announcer  puts  the  decision  to  the  class ;  they  de 
dare  for  A;  E  turns  his  letter  and  returns  to  place.  Thei 
R  A  T  E  cjuickly  form  in  line  and  all  the  class  visualiz' 
separate ;  so  far  we  have  had  .synthesis,  now  for  the  analy 
sis  to  help  the  visual  and  aural  observation. 

Act  V.  The  announcer  calls  :  Let  a  rat  leave  the  line ;  ou 
walk  to  center  or  rear  of  room  the  four  letters  in  orde 
A  R  A  T. 

Now  let  S  E  P  stand  in  front  of  them. 

Now  let  final  E  stand  behind  them.  | 

Advance  two  A's  to  front  of  room  ;  cliis  will  help  chile 
ren  remember  there  are  two  as  in  separate. 

Come  hither  the  two  E's  ;  same  idea.  ,  i 

i  ' 

(If  the  letters  are  on  banners  or  placed  on  sticks,  thi]   ; 
marching  and   letter-placing  is   more   vivid). 

Announcer  says:  Form  separate  in  front  of  class;  clasj   } 
sit ;  write  word  alone  and  then  in  a  sentence.     If  a  fc 
cannot  as  yet  spell  the  word  correctly  let  them  form  P 
and  RATE  or  SEP  and  A  R  A  T  E.     Let  the  poor  spelleij  {^^ 
do  this  part.     It   will   help  them   remember. 


INCIDENT    OF    THE    FRENCH 

CAMP— 6B 
oil  know  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon ; 

I-\  mile  or  so  away, 
pli  a  little  mound.  Napoleon 


Stood  on  our  storming  day  : 
Vith    neck    outthrust,    you    fancy    how, 
Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
s  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow, 
I  Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

l-ist  as  perhaps  ht  mused,  ".My  plans 
That  soar,  to  earth  mav   fall, 

tet  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 
^\'aver  at  yonder  wall,"' 

ut  'twixt  the  battery  smokes  there  Hew 
A  rider,  bound  on  bound 

j11  galloping,  nor  Ijridle  drew 

i  Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

•len  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 
.And   held   himself  erect 
:/    Just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy: 
JYou  hardly  could  susjiect — 
'O  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed 
iScarce  any  blood  came  through) 
ju  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 
Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

>ell.'"    cried    he,    "emperor,    by    God's 

grace 
We've  got  you  Ratisbon ! 
<   marshal's  in  the  market-place. 
\nd  you'll  be  there  anon 
>ee  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 
Ahere  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
i-ched  him!"    The  chief's  eye  flashed; 
his  plans 
•oared  uj)  again  like  fire. 

■^■Iiief's  e\e  flashed,  but  presently 
oftened  it.self,  as  sheathes 
Vil'ii  the  mother-eagle's  eye 
jVhen  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes : 
•You're    wounded!"     "Nay,"    his    sol- 
I       dier's  pride 

j'ouched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 
1,1  killed,  sire!"    And.  his  chief  beside, 
niiling.  the  lx)y  fell  dead. 

Robert  BkowxixG. 
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ihat  death  conquered  here. 
Hring  him  home  ne'er  to  rove, 

I  Sear  him  home  to  his  rest, 

And  over  his  breast 
I'old   the  flag  of   his  love. 

Great  Captain  of  battles. 
We  leave  him  with  Thee! 

What  was  wrong,  O  forgive  it; 
His  spirit  make  free. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  grave-grass  quiver 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead: 
Under  tlie  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  dav ; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other,  the  Grav. 


jrHE    DEAD    COMRADE— 6B 

Gome,  soldiers,  arouse  ve ! 
j      Another  has  gone; 
I  Let  us  bury  our  comrade, 
His  battles  are  done. 

His   sun   it   is   set 
:      He  was  true,  he  was  brave, 
'      He  feared  not  the  grave, 

I  here   is   naught   to    regret. 

iiring   music   and   banners 
I     And  wreath  for  his  bier — 
]No  fault  of  the  fighter 


A    CHANTED   CALENDAR— 63 

First  came  the  primrose. 

On  the  bank  high. 

Like  a  maiden  looking  forth 

From  the  window  of  a  tower 

When  the  battle  rolls  below. 

So  look'd  she. 

And  saw  the  storms  go  by. 

Then  came  the   wind-flower 
In  the  valley  left  behind. 
As  a  wounded  maiden,  pale 
With  jniqjle  streaks  of  woe, 
\Mien  the  battle  has  roll'd  by 
\\'anders  to  and  fro, 
So  totter'd  she. 
Dishevell'd  in  the  wind. 

Then  came  the  daisies, 

(Jn   the  first  of   May. 

Like  a  banner'd  show's  advance 

While  the  crowd  nms  by  the  way, 

With   ten   thousand   flowers   about  them 

They  came  trooping  through  the  fields. 

As  a  happy  i)eople  come, 

So  came  they. 

As  a  happy  i>eople  come 

^^"hen   the  war  has  roll'd  away. 

^\■ith  dance  and  tabor,  pipe  and  drum, 

And  all  make  holiday. 

Then  came  the  cowslip. 

Like  a  dancer  in  the  fair, 

She  si)read  her  little  mat  of  green. 

And  on  it  danced  she. 

Whh  a  fillet  hound  ab(iut  her  brow. 

A  fillet  round  her  happy  brow, 

A  golden  fillet  round  her  brow. 

And  rubies  in  her  hair. 

SVDXEY    DOBELL. 

THE   YEAR'S   AT   THE   SPRING- 
SB 

The  year's  at  the  spring. 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 
^lorning's  at  seven; 
The    hillside's    dew-pearled 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn ; 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world ! 

Robert  Brow.vixg. 


These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All  with  the  battle-blood  gory 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowfu'  hours. 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly   laden   with    flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue. 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So  with  an  equal   splendor 

The  morning  sun  rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all : 
Lender  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So,  when  the  summer  calleth. 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
\\'ith  an  equal  murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue,' 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadl\-,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done, 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 

No  braver  battle  was  won : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue. 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  crv  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue. 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gra\-. 

Fraxcis  :\Iiles  Fixch 
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SHERMAN— 6B 

•Glory  and  honor  and  fame  and  everlasting  laudation 

For  our  captains  who  loved  not  war,  but  fought  for  the  life  of 

the  nation; 
Who  knew  that,  in  all  the  land,  one  slave  meant  strife,  not 

peace ; 
Who  fought  for  freedom,  not  glory ;  made  war  that  war  might 

cease. 
Glory  and  honor  and  fame ;  the  beating  of  mufifled  drums ; 
The  wailing  funeral  dirge,  as  the  flag-wrapt  coffin  comes. 
Fame  and  honor  and  glory,  and  joy  for  a  noble  soul ; 
For  a  full  and  splendid  life,  and  laureled  rest  at  the  goal. 
Glory  and  honor  and  fame ;  the  pomp  that  a  soldier  prizes ; 
The  league-long  waving  line  as  the  marching  falls  and  rises; 
Rumbling  of  caissons  and  guns ;  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet, 
And  a  million  awe-struck  faces  far  down  the  waiting  street. 

But  better  than  martial  woe,  and  the  pageant  of  civic  sorrov/ ; 
Better  than  praise  of  today,  or  the  statue  we  build  tomorrow ; 
Better  than  honor  and  glory,  and  History's  iron  pen, 
"Was  the  thought  of  duty  done  and  the  love  of  his  fellow-men. 

MINE  HOST  OF  THE  "GOLDEN  APPLE"— 6B 

A  goodly  host  one  day  was  mine, 

A  Golden  Apple  his  only  sign. 

That  hung  from  a  long  branch,   rijje  and  fine. 

My  host  was  the  beautiful  Apple-tree ; 

He  gave  me  shelter  and  nourished  me 

With  the  best  of  care,  all  fresh  and  free. 

And  light-winged  guests  came  not  a  few, 

To  his  leafy  inn,  and  sipped  the  dew, 

And  sang  their  best  songs  ere  they  flew. 

I  slept  at  night  on  a  downy  bed 

Of  moss,  and  my  Host  benignly  spread 

His  own  cool  shadow  over  my  head. 

When  I  asked  what  reckoning  there  might  be, 

He  shook  his  broad  boughs  cherrily: 

A  blessing  be  thine,  green  Apple-tree ! 

Thomas  Westwood. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— 6-B 

President  Lincoln  stood  before  us  as  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  was  thoroughly  American,  had  never  crossed  the  sea,  had 
never  been  spoiled  by  English  insularity  or  French  dissipa- 
tion; a  quite  native  aboriginal  man,  as  an  acorn  from  an  oak; 
no  aping  of  foreigners,  no  frivolous  accomplishments,  Ken- 
tuckian  born,  working  on  a  farm,  a  flatboatman,  a  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  a  country  lawyer,  a  representative  in  the 
rural  Legislature  of  Illinois;  on  such  modest  foundations  the 
broad  structure  of  his  frame  was  laid. 

He  oflfered  no  shining  qualities  at  the  first  encounter ;  he 
did  not  offend  by  superiority,  he  had  a  face  and  manner  which 
disarmed  suspicion,  which  inspired  confidence,  which  confirmed 
good-will.  He  was  a  man  without  vices.  He  had  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  obey.  Then, 
he  had  what  farmers  called  a  long  head ;  was  excellent  in 
working  out  the  sum  for  himself;  in  arguing  his  case  and 
convincing  you  fairly  and  firmly.  Then,  it  turned  out  that  he 
was  a  great  worker;  had  prodigious  facult}'  of  performance; 
worked  easily,  a  good  worker  is  so  rare;  everybody  has  some 
■disabling  quality.    But  this  man  was  sound  to  the  core,  cheer- 


ful, persistent,  all  right  for  labor,  and  liked  nothing  so  well. 
Then,  he  had  a  vast  good-nature,  which  made  him  tolerant 
and  accessible  to  all;  fair-minded,  leaning  to  the  claim  of  the, 
petitioner  affable  and  not  sensible  to  the  affliction  which  thei 
innumerable  visits  paid  to  him  while  President  would  have 
brought  to  any  one  else.  And  how  this  good-nature  became 
a  noble  humanity,  in  many  a  tragic  case  which  the  events  of 
the  war  brought  to  him,  every  one  will  remember;  and  with 
what  increasing  tenderness  he  dealt  when  a  whole  race  was 
thrown  on  his  compassion.  The  poor  negro  said  of  him,  or 
an  impressive  occasion.  "Massa  Linkum  am  eberj-where." 

R.\LPH  W.'VLDO  Emerson 

LINCOLN'S  HUMANITY— 6-B 

Xo  custodian  of  absolute  power  ever  exercised  it  so  be 
nignly  as  did  .Abraham  Lincoln.  His  interposition  in  behal 
of  men  sentenced  to  death  by  court-martial  became  so  demoral 
izing  that  his  generals  in  the  field  united  in  a  round-robin  pro 
test.  Both  Grant  and  Sherman  cut  the  wires  between  arm 
headquarters  and  the  White  House,  to  escape  his  interferenc 
with  the  iron  rule  of  discipline. 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  by  John  B.  Ally,  of  Bostor 
who,  going  to  the  White  House  three  days  in  succession  foun' 
each  day  in  one  of  the  outer  halls  a  gray-haired  old  man,  s- 
lently  weeping.  The  third  day,  touched  by  this  not  incommo 
spectacle,  he  went  up  to  the  old  man  and  ascertained  that  h 
had  a  son  under  sentence  of  death,  and  was  trying  to  reach  tb 
President. 

"Come  along,"  said  Ally,  "Fll  take  you  to  the  President 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  the  old  man's  pitiful  story,  and  the 
sadly  replied  that  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  from  tl 
general  commanding  imploring  him  not  to  interfere.  The  ol 
man  cast  one  last  heart-broken  look  at  the  President,  and  starte 
shuffling  toward  the  door.  Before  he  reached  it,  Air.  Linco 
called  him  back. 

"Come  back,  old  man,"  he  said,  "Come  back !  The  genera 
may  telegraph  and  telegraph,  but  I  am  going  to  pardon  th 
young  man." 

Thereupon  he  sent  a  despatch  directing  sentence  to  be  su 
pended  until  execution  should  be  ordered  by  himself.  Th' 
the  old  man  burst  out  crying  again. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  he,  "that  is  not  a  pardon;  you  only  hcJ 
up  the  sentence  of  my  boy  until  you  can  order  him  to  be  shot 

Lincoln  turned  quickly  and,  half  smiles,  half  tears,  replie 
"Go  along,  old  man,  go  along  in  peace;  if  your  boy  lives  unl;; 
I  order  him  to  be  shot,  he'll  grow  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah 

Henry  Watterson 


ifr. 


Lincoln  served  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  the  town  of  N( 
Salem,  and  there  he  began  at  odd  moments  to  study  law. 
little  later  he  knew  enough  law  to  become  an  attorney,  a 
went  to  Springfield,  and  after  that  it  was  only  a  short  tii 
before  he  had  won  his  clients.     His   cousin  Denny  came  W 
hear  him  try  one  of  his  first  cases.     Denny  watched  the  t; 
lank  young  fellow,  still  as  ungainly  as  in  his  early  boyhoq.i 
and  heard  him  tell  the  jury  some  of  those  same  stories  he  h,' 
read  aloud  before  the  fire. 

When  Abe  had  finished,  his  cousin  said  to  him,  "^^^^y  < 
you  tell  those  people  so  many  stories?" 

"Why,  Denny,"  said  Abe.  "a  story  teaches  a  lesson.    G|j^ 
tells  truths  in  parables  ;  they  are  easier  for  common  folks 
understand  and  recollect." 
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HORATIUS— 7A-7B 

Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
B}-  the  nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

To   summon  his  array. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride   fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome ! 

The  horsemen  and  the   footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain; 
I'^rom  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beach  and  pine. 
Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple   Apennine; 

*  *  :;; 

And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men : 
The    foot  are   fourscore  thousand, 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten : 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

LTpon  the  trysting  day. 

For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye. 
And  many  a  banished  Roman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

To  join  the  muster  came 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 

lUit  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  affright: 
(M-om  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Rome  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city. 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways  ; 
\  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 
*     *     * 

o  eastward  and  to  westward 
Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands ; 

"^  K^or  house,  nor  fence,  nor  dovecote 

■''  ■!   In   Crustumerium   stands. 


Verbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain ; 
Astur  hath  stormed  Janiculum. 

And  the  stout  guards  are  slain. 

I  wis,  in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold. 
But  sore  it  ached  and  fast  it  beat, 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  Consul, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all ; 
In  haste  they  girded  up  their  gowns, 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall. 

The}'  held  a  council  standing 

Before  the  River-Gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  mav  guess, 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly : 

"The  bridge  must  straight  go  down; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost, 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town." 

J  U.St  then  a  scout  came  flying, 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear; 
"To  arms !  to  arms !   Sir  Consul : 

Lars  Porsena  is  here !" 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye. 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Rise  fast  along  the  sky. 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come ; 
And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud, 
From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud, 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud. 

The  trampling,  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears, 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right. 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  light. 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright. 

The  long  array  of  spears. 

And  plainh"  and  more  plainly. 

Above  that   glimmering  line. 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine ; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusium 

Was  highest  of  them  all, 
The  terror  of  the  Umbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now   might  the   burghers   know. 

By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest, 
Each  warlike  Lucumo. 

There  Cilnius  of  Arretium 
On  his  fleet  roan  was  seen : 


And  Astur  of  the  fourfold  shield, 
Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield, 
Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Verbenna  from  the  hold 
By  reedy  Thrasymene. 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 

O'erlooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
B\'  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
.\  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

Froin  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed. 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 

And  shook  its  little  fist. 

But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
"Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down ; 
.\nd  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 

What  hope  to  save  the  town?" 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate: 
"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods, 

"And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame? 

"Hew  down  the  bridge.  Sir  Consul, 

W'ith  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

]\Iay  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?" 
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Then  out  siJake  Sinirius  Lartius  : 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he ; 
"Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he : 
'T  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

.And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

"Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 

"As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold. 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  grave  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman   is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe; 
And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction. 

In  battle  we  wax  cold : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs, 
The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  ax : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons, 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow, 
And  smote  upon  the  planks  above. 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

Meanwhile   the   Tuscan  army. 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light. 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee. 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread. 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Rolled  slowly  toward  the  bridge's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent. 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard   rose: 


.And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they 

drew. 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,   and   flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way ; 

Annus  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From   that   gray   crag   where,    girt    with 

towers. 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Annus 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  t.ie  teeth : 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted   one   fiery  thrust; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three: 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

llie  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen, 
^\nd  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men. 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  .\runs : 

Lartius   laid   Ocnus   low: 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
"Lie  there,"  he  cried,  "fell  pirate! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice-accursed  sail." 

But  now  no  soimd  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamor 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  lengths  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  deep  array, 
.And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  wav. 


But  hark !  the  cry  is  Astur : 

And  lo !  the  ranks  divide ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs   loud   the   fourfold   shield. 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

^^'hich   none  but  he  can   wield. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 

A  smile  serene  and  high; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "'The  she-wolf's  litter 

Stands  savagely  at  bay : 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 
If  Astur  clears  the  way?" 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height. 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too 

nigh; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh : ' 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

He   reeled,   and   on   Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space : 
Then,  like  a  wild-cat  mad  with  wounds. 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvernus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread. 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low,        , 

(iaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

On   .\stur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain. 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 
"And  see,"  he  cried,  "The  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here ! 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer?" 

i 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 
•A  sullen  murmur  ran, 
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Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread, 

Along-  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race ; 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three : 
And,   from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood, 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a   fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack: 
But  those  behind  cried  "Forward !" 

And  those   before   cried   "Back!" 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel, 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel : 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet  one  man   for  one  moment 

Stood  out  before  the  crowd ; 
\\'ell  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud, 
"Now    welcome,    welcome,    Sextus ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome." 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city : 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fur\', 

.\nd  thrice  turned  back  in  dread: 
.\nd,   white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  l)ravest  Tuscans  lay. 

But  meanwhile  ax  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Aliove  the  boiling  tide. 
"Come  back,  come  back.  Horatius!" 

Eoud   cried   the    Fathers   all. 
"Back.  Lartius  !  back.  Herminius ! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall !" 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius ; 
Herminius  darted  back: 


-Vnd,  as  they  passed,   beneath  their  feet 
They   felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces. 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave   Horatius  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell   every  loosened   beam. 

And,  like  a  dam,  the  might\-  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream. 
.\nd  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  s])laslied  the  yellow  foam. 

Anil,  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein. 
The  fiu-ious  river  struggled  hard, 

.\nd  tossed  his  tawny  mane. 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded, 

Rejoicing  to   be   free. 
And  whirling  down  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"Down   with   him!"   cried    false    Sextus, 

^^'ith  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

Kdinid  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see  ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home : 
.\nd  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

"O  Tiber!   father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day!" 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 
Was   heard   from  either   bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes. 
Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 


.\nd  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could   scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 
Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
.And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain. 
And  heavy  with  his  armor. 

And  spent  with  changing  blows: 
And  oft  the}'  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  1  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place : 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bare  liravely  up  his  chin. 

"Curse  on  him!"  quoth  false  Sextus; 

"Will  not  the  villain  drown? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  dav 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town!" 
"Heaven  help  him !"  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

"And  bring  him  .safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

^^'as  never  seen   before." 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping. 

And  noise  of  weeping"  loud. 
He  enters  through  the  River-Gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plow  from  morn  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium. 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see; 
Horatius  in  his  harness. 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  imderneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  davs  of  old. 
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ADVENTURES    OF    TOM    SAWYER— 7B 

CHAPTER  I 

■Tom!" 

No  answer. 

"Tom!" 

No  answer. 

"What's  gone  with  that  boy,  I  wonder?    You,  Tom!" 

No  answer. 

The  old  lady  pulled  her  spectacles  down  and  looked  over 
them  about  the  room;  then  she  put  them  up  and  looked  out 
under  them.  She  seldom  or  never  looked  through  them  for  so 
small  a  thing  as  a  boy ;  they  were  her  state  pair,  the  pride 
of  her  heart,  and  were  built  for  "style"  not  service— she 
could  have  seen  through  a  pair  of  stove  lids  just  as  well.  She. 
looked  perplexed  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  not  fiercely,  but 
still  loud  enough  for  the  furniture  to  hear: 

"Well,  I  lay  if  I  get  hold  of  you  I'll " 

She  did  not  finish,  for  by  this  time  she  was  bending  down 
and  punching  under  the  bed  with  the  broom,  and  so  she  needed 
breath  to  punctuate  the  punches  with.  She  resurrected  nothing 
but  the  cat. 

"I  never  did  see  the  beat  of  that  boy !" 

She  went  to  the  open  door  and  stood  in  it  and  looked  out 
among  the  tomato  vines  and  "jimpson"  weeds  that  constituted 
the  garden.  No  Tom.  So  she  lifted  up  her  voice  at  an  angle 
calculated  for  distance  and  shouted : 

"Y-o-u-u,  Tom !" 

There  was  a  slight  noise  behind  her,  and  she  turned  just  in 
time  to  seize  a  small  boy  by  the  slack  of  his  roundabout  and 
arrest  his  flight. 

"There!  I  might  'a'  thought  of  that  closet.  What  you  been 
doing  in  there?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing!  Look  at  your  hands.  And  look  at  your  mouth. 
What  is  that  truck?" 

"I  don't  know,  aunt." 

"Well,  I  know.  It's  jam — that's  what  it  is.  Forty  times  I've 
said  if  you  don't  let  that  jam  alone  I'd  skin  you.  Hand  me 
that  switch." 

The  switch  hovered  in  the  air — the  peril  was  desperate. 

"My  !     Look  behind  you,  aunt !" 

The  old  lady  whirled  round  and  snatched  her  skirts  out  of 
danger.  The  lad  fled  on  the  instant,  scrambled  up  the  high 
board  fence  and  disappeared  over  it. 

His  aunt  Polly  stood  surprised  a  moment,  and  then  broke 
into  a  gentle  laugh. 

"Hang  the  boy,  can't  I  never  learn  anything?  Ain't  he 
played  me  tricks  enough  like  that  for  me  to  be  looking  out  for 
him  by  this  time?  But  old  fools  is  the  biggest  fools  there  is. 
Can't  learn  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  as  the  saying  it.  But  my 
goodness,  he  never  plays  them  alike  two  days,  and  how  is  a 
body  to  know  what's  coming?  He  'pears  to  know  just  how 
long  he  can  torment  me  before  I  get  my  dander  up,  and  he 
knows  if  he  can  make  out  to  put  me  off  for  a  minute  or  make 
me  laugh,  it's  all  down  again  and  I  can't  hit  him  a  lick.  I  ain't 
doing  my  duty  by  that  boy,  and  that's  the  Lord's  truth,  good- 
ness knows.  Spare  the  rod  and  spile  the  child,  as  the  Good 
Book  says.  I'm  a-laying  up  sin  and  suffering  for  us  both,  I 
know.  He's  full  of  the  Old  Scratch,  but  laws-a-me  he's  my 
own  dead  sister's  boy,  poor  thing,  and  I  ain't  got  the  heart  to 


lash  him,  somehow.  Every  time  I  leave  him  off  my  conscience 
does  hurt  me  so,  and  every  time  I  hit  him  my  old  heart  most 
breaks.  Well-a-well,  man  that  is  born  of  woman  is  of  few 
days  and  full  of  troubles  as  the  Scripture  says,  and  I  reckon 
it's  so.  He'll  play  hookey  this  evening,  and  I'll  just  be  obleeged 
to  make  him  work  tomorrow  to  punish  him.  It's  mighty  hard 
to  make  him  work  Saturdays,  when  all  the  boys  is  having  holi- 
days, but  he  hates  work  more  than  he  hates  anything  else,  and 
I've  got  to  do  some  of  my  duty  by  him,  or  I'll  be  the  ruination 
of  the  child." 

Tom  did  play  hookey,  and  he  had  a  very  good  time.  He  got 
back  home  barely  in  season  to  help  Jiin,  the  small  colored  boy, 
saw  next  day's  wood  and  split  the  kindling  before  supper — 
at  least  he  was  there  in  time  to  tell  his  adventures  to  Jim 
while  Jim  did  three-fourths  of  the  work.  Tom's  j'ounger 
brother  (or  rather  half-brother),  Sid,  was  already  through 
with  his  part  of  the  work  (picking  up  chips),  for  he  was  a 
quiet  boy,  and  had  no  adventurous,  troublesome  ways. 

While  Tom  was  eating  his  supper,  and  stealing  sugar  as 
opportunity  offered.  Aunt  Polly  asked  him  questions  that  were 
full  of  guile  and  very  deep,  for  she  wanted  to  trap  him  into 
damaging  revealments.  Like  many  other  simple-hearted  souls, 
it  was  her  pet  vanity  to  believe  she  was  endowed  with  a  talent 
for  dark  and  mysterious  diplomacy,  and  she  loved  to  contem- 
iilate  her  most  transparent  devices  as  marvels  of  low  cunning, 
she  said : 

"Tom,  it  was  middling  warm  in  school  warn't  it?' 

"Yes'm." 

"Powerful  warm,  warn't  it?" 

"Yes'm." 

"Didn't  you  want  to  go  in  a-swimming,  Tom?" 

A  bit  of  a  scare  shot  through  Tom — a  touch  of  uncomfort- 
able suspicion.  He  searched  ^\.unt  Polly's  face,  but  it  told  him 
nothing.     So  he  said  : 

"No'm — ^well,  not  very  much." 

The  old  lady  reached  out  her  hand  and  felt  Tom's  shirt,  and 
said : 

"But  you  ain't  too  warm  now,  though."  And  it  flattered 
her  to  reflect  that  she  discovered  that  the  shirt  was  dry  with- 
out anybody  knowing  that  that  was  wliat  she  had  in  her  mind. 
But  spite  of  her,  Tom  knew  where  the  wind  lay,  now.  So  he 
forestalled  what  might  be  next  to  move. 

"Some  of  us  pumped  on  our  heads — mine's  damp  yet.    See?" 

Aimt  Polly  was  vexed  to  think  she  had.  overlooked  that  bit 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  missed  a  trick.  Then  she  had 
a  new  inspiration. 

"Tom,  you  didn't  have  to  undo  your  shirt  collar  where  I 
sewed  it,  to  pump  on  your  head,  did  you?  Unbutton  your 
jacket." 

The  trouble  vanished  out  of  Tom's  face.  He  opened  his 
jacket.     His  shirt  collar  was  securely  sewed. 

"Bother!  Well,  go  'long  with  you.  I'd  made  sure  you'd 
played  hookey  and  been  a-swimming.  But  I  forgive  ye,  Tom. 
I  reckon  you're  a  kind  of  a  singed  cat,  as  the  saying  is — better'n 
you  look,  this  time." 

She  was  half  sorry  her  sagacity  had  miscarried,  and  half 
glad  that  Tom  had  stumbled  into  obedient  conduct  for  once. 

But  Sidney  said : 

"Well,  now,  if  I  didn't  think  you  sewed  his  collar  with  white 
thread,  but  it's  black." 
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"Why,  I  did  sew  it  with  white,  Tom!" 

Llut  Tom  did  not  wait  for  the  rest.  As  he  went  out  of  the 
oor,  he  said : 

"Siddy,  I'll  lick  3-ou  for  that." 

In  a  safe  place,  Tom  e.xamined  two  large  needles  which  were 
hrust  into  the  lapels  of  his  jacket,  and  had  thread  bound  about 
hem — one  needle  carried  white  and  the  other  black  thread.  He 
aid. 

j  "She'd  never  noticed  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Sid.  Confound  it ! 
jjometimes  she  sews  it  with  white,  and  sometimes  she  sews  it 
jvith  black.  I  wish  to  geeminy  she'd  stick  to  one  or  t'other — 
can't  keep  the  run  of  'em.  But  I  bet  you  I'll  lam  Sid  for 
hat.     I'll  learn  him  !" 

He  was  not  the  Model  Boy  of  the  village.  He  knew  the 
lodel  boy  very  well,  though,  and  loathed  him. 

Within  two  minutes,  or  even  less,  he  had  forgotten  all  his 
roubles.  Not  because  his  troubles  were  one  whit  less  heavy 
nd  bitter  to  him  than  a  man's  are  to  a  man,  but  because  a 
e\v  and  powerful  interest  bore  them  down  and  drove  them 
ut  of  his  mind  for  the  time — just  as  men's  misfortunes  are 
iorgotten  in  the  excitement  of  new  enterprises.  This  new 
iterest  was  a  valued  novelty  in  whistling,  which  he  had  just 
icquired  from  a  negro,  and  he  was  suffering  to  practice  it  un- 
iisturbed.  It  consisted  in  a  peculiar  birdlike  turn,  a  sort  of 
iquid  warble,  produced  by  touching  the  tongue  to  the  roof 
f  the  mouth  at  short  intervals  in  the  midst  of  the  music.  The 
eader  probably  remembers  how  to  do  it,  if  he  has  ever  been  a 
oy.  Diligence  and  attention  soon  gave  him  the  knack  of 
,  and  he  strode  down  the  street  with  his  mouth  full  of  har- 
lony  and  his  soul  full  of  gratitude.  He  felt  much  as  an 
itronomer  feels  who  has  discovered  a  new  planet — no  doubt, 
5  far  as  strong,  deep,  unalloyed  pleasure  is  concerned,  the  ad- 
antage  was  with  the  boy,  not  the  astronomer. 
)  The  summer  evenings  were  long.  It  was  not  dark  yet.  Pres- 
itly  Tom  checked  his  whistle.  A  stranger  was  before  him^ 
I  '  boy,  a  shade  larger  than  himself. 

A  new-comer  of  any  age  of  either  se.x   was  an  impressive 
iriosity  in  the  poor  little  shabby  village  of  St.   Petersburg, 
his  boy  was  well  dressed,  too — well  dressed  on  a  week  day. 
his  was  simply  astounding.     His  cap  was  a  dainty  thing,  his 
ose-buttoned  blue  cloth  runabout  was  new  and  natty,  and  so 
jere  his  pantaloons.     He  had  shoes  on — and  it  wasn't  only 
riday.     He  even  wore  a  necktie,  a  bright  bit  of  ribbon.     He 
id  a  citified  air  about  him  that  ate  Tom's  vitals.     The  more 
3m  stared  at  the  splendid  marvel  the  higher  he  turned  up  his 
i|>se  at  his  finery  and  the  shabbier  and  shabbier  his  own  outfit 
:  emed  to  grow.     Neither  boy  spoke.     If  one  moved,  the  other 
pved — but  only  sidewise,  in  a  circle;  they  kept  face  to  face 
d  eye  to  eye  all  the  time.     Finally  Tom  said : 
"I  can  lick  you !" 
"I'd  like  to  see  you  try  it." 
"Well,  I  can  do  it." 
"No  you  can't  either." 
"Yes,  I  can." 
"'No,  you  can't." 
■T  can." 
"You  can't." 
rCan !" 
:"Can't !" 
An  uncomfortable  pause.     Then  Tom  said: 
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"What's   your   name?" 

"Tisn't  any  of  your  business,  maybe." 

"Well,  I  "low  ril  make  it  my  business." 

"Well,  why  don't  you?" 

"If  you  say  much,  I  will." 

"Aluch — mtich — much,      fhere  now." 

"Oh,  you  think  you're  mighty  smart.  I  could  lick  you  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  me,  if  I  wanted  to." 

''Well,  why  don't  you  do  it?    You  say  you  can  do  it." 

"Well,  I  will,  if  you  fool  with  me." 

"Oh,  yes — I've  seen  whole  families  in  the  same  fix." 

"Smarty!    You  think  you're  some,  now,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  what  a  hat !" 

"You  can  lump  that  hat  if  you  don't  like  it.  I  dare  you  to 
knock  it  off — and  anybody  that'll  take  a  dare  will  suck  eggs." 

"You're  a  liar!" 

"You're  another!" 

"You're  a  fighting  liar  and  dasn't  take  it  up." 

"Aw — take  a  walk." 

"Say,  if  you  give  me  much  more  of  your  sass  I'll  take  and 
bounce  a  rock  ofif'n  your  head," 

"Oh,  of  course,  you  will." 

"Well,  I  will." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  do  it,  then?  "WHiat  do  you  keep  saying 
you  will  for?  Why  don't  you  do  it?  It's  because  you're 
afraid." 

"I  ain't  afraid." 

"You  are." 

"I  ain't." 

"You  are." 


Another  pause,  and  more  eyeing  and  sliding  around  eac 
other.     Presently  they  were  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Tom  said  : 

"Get  away  from  here!" 

"Go  away  yourself!  " 

"I  won't." 

"I  won't,  either."' 

So  they  stood,  each  with  a  foot  placed  at  an  angle  as  a  brae 
and  both  shoving  with  might  and  main,  and  glowering  at  eac 
other  with  hate.  But  neither  could  get  advantage.  Afte 
struggling  till  both  were  hot  and  flushed,  each  relaxed  h 
strain  with  watchful  caution,  and  Tom  said : 

"You're  a  coward  and  a  pup.  "I'll  tell  my  big  brother  j 
you,  and  he  can  thrash  you  with  his  little  finger,  and  I'll  maki 
him  do  it,  too." 

"\\'Miat  do  I  care  for  your  big  brother?  I've  got  a  broth( 
bigger  than  he  is — and,  what's  more,  he  can  throw  him  ovd 
the  fence,  too." 

[Big  brothers   were  imaginary.] 

"That's  a  lie!" 

"You're  saying  so  don't  make  it  so." 

Tom  drew  a  line  in  the  dust  with  his  big  toe,  and  said : 

"I  dare  you  to  step  over  that,  and  I'll  lick  you  till  you  car 
stand  up.     Anybody  that'll  take  a  dare  will  steal  shee]i.' 

The  new  boy  stepped  over  promptly,  and  said : 

"Now,  you  said  you'd  do  it,  now  let's  see  you  do  it." 

"Don't  you  crowd  me  now ;  you  better  look  out." 

"Well,  you  said  you'd  do  it — why  don't  you  do  it?'' 

"By  jingo!  for  two  cents  I  will  do  it." 

The  new  boy  took  two  coppers  out  of  his  pocket  and  he 
them  out  with  derision. 

Tom  struck  them  to  the  ground.  In  an  instant  both  bo 
were  rolling  and  tumbling  in  the  dirt  gripped  together  HI 
cats. 

Presently  the  confusion  took  form,  and  through  the  fog 
the  battle  Tom  api:>eared  pounding  him  with  his  fist. 

"Holler  'nuft'!"  and  the  pwunding  went  on.  At  last  t 
stranger  get  out  a  smothered  "  'nuff !"  and  Tom  left  him  up  a 
said : 

"Now,  that'll  learn  you.  Better  look  out  who  your  foolii[ 
with  next  time." 

The  new  boy  went  off  brushing  the  dust  from  his  clothii 
sobbing,  snuffling,  and  occasionally  looking  back  and  shaki 
his  head  and  threatening  what  he  would  do  to  Tom  the  "ne 
time  he  caught  him  out."  To  which  Tom  responded  wi 
jeers,  and  started  off  in  high  feather,  and  as  soon  as  his  ba 
was  turned  the  new  boy  snatched  up  a  stone,  threw  it  and 
Tom  on  his  shoulder  and  then  turned  tail  and  ran  like  an  ani 
lope.  Tom  chased  the  traitor  home,  and  thus  found  out  whe; 
he  lived.  He  then  held  a  position  at  the  gate  for  some  tii 
daring  the  enemy  to  come  outside,  but  the  enemy  only  ma 
faces  at  him  through  the  window  and  declined.  At  last  t 
enemy's  mother  appeared  and  called  Tom  a  bad,  vicious,  vulg 
child,  and  ordered  him  away.  So  he  went  away,  but  he  s; 
he  "  'lowed'  to  'lay'  for  that  boy." 

He  got  home  pretty  late  that  night,  and  when  he  climb  I 
cautiously  in  at  the  window  he  uncovered  an  ambuscade  in  t 
person  of  his  aunt,  and  when  she  saw  the  state  his  clothes  w<  F-, 
in  her  resolution  to  turn  his  Saturday  holiday  into  captivity 
hard  lalwr  became  adamantine  in  its  firmness. 
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(Continued  from  page  146j 
he  seemed  to  improve,  and  resumed  his  journey.  After  a  few 
days,  however,  he  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  pointing  to  the 
bhore  asked  to  be  taken  to  a  certain  spot.  The  place  he  indi- 
cated was  where  the  city  of  Ludington,  Michigan,  now  stands. 
Here,  alone  in  the  solitude  of  the  American  forests,  as  he  had 
wished  might  happen,  he  died  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1675.  In 
a  rude  box  of  birch  bark  the  Indians  for  whom  he  had  given 
his  life  and  who  had  learned  to  love  him, bore  his  body  back  to 
St.  Ignace,  where  with  many  solemn  ceremonies  it  was  buried 
in  the  vault  of  the  church.  In  1700  the  Church  of  St.  Ignace 
was  burned,  and  the  last  resting  place  of  the  hero-priest  was 
lost  sight  of  until  the  year  1877,  when  the  bones  were  dis- 
covered by  Father  Jacker. 

The  re-discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Mississippi  Basin  to  trade  and  commerce  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  tlie  early  settlers  on 
American  soil.  But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  part  of  that 
great  and  beneficial  service  was,  that  the  man  who  led  the 
exploration  was  guided  not  by  motives  of  ambition  or  avarice, 
but  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  human  race. 

Born  a  Frenchman,  Father  Marquette,  the  hero-priest,  by 
virtue  of  what  he  achieved  in  his  ministry  and  his  martyrdom 
on  American  soil,  won  for  himself  the  enduring  title  of  "an 
American  Hero." 

Selected  from  the  book  entitled  "American  Heroes  and 
Heroines"  by  Pauline  Carrington  Bouve. 


{Continued  from  page  134) 
ling.  This  was  a  very  strange  retiuest,  but  the  king  ordered 
Dummling  to  be  given  the  hundred  lashes.  Then  Dummling 
told  the  king  he  had  promised  half  his  present  to  the  porter,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  chamberlain.  So  the  porter  was  brought 
in  and  given  the  other  fifty  lashes,  to  the  merriment  of  Dumm- 
ling and  all  the  court. 

The  king  and  queen  thought  Uummling  was  not  so  foolish 
after  all,  and  made  him  live  in  the  palace  ever  afterwards. 


{Continued  from  page  142) 

"Grandmother!"  cried  the  child.  "Oh,  take  me  with  you! 
I  know  you  will  go  when  the  match  is  burned  out.  You  will 
go  away  like  the  warm  stove,  and  nice  roast  goose,  and  the 
great,  glorious  Christmas  tree !" 

And  she  hastily  rubbed  the  whole  bundle  of  matches  for  she 
wished  to  hold  her  grandmother  fast.  And  the  matches  burned 
with  such  a  glow  that  it  became  brighter  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  day;  grandmother  had  never  been  so  large  or  so  beautiful. 
She  took  the  little  girl  up  in  her  arms,  and  both  flew  in  the 
light  and  the  joy  so  high,  so  high!  And  up  there  was  no 
cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  care — they  were  with  God. 

But  in  the  corner  by  the  house  sat  the  little  girl,  with  red 
cheeks  and  smiling  mouth,  frozen  to  death  on  the  last  evening 
of  the  Old  Year.  The  New  Year's  sun  rose  upon  the  little 
body  that  sat  there  with  the  matches,  of  which  one  bundle  was 
burned.  She  wanted  to  warm  herself,  the  people  said.  No 
one  knew  what  fine  things  she  had  seen,  and  in  what  glory 
she  had  gone  in  with  her  grandmother  to  the  New  Year's  Day. 
By  Hans  Christian  Andersen  {Translated.) 


SONGS  OF  LABOR — 8A 

THE  DROVERS 

Through  heat  and  cold,  and  shower  and 
sun. 

Still  onward  cheerly  driving! 
There's  life  alone  in  duty  done 

And  rest  alone  in  striving. 
But  see!    The  day  is  closing  cool, 

The  woods  are  dim  before  us, 
The  white  fog  of  the  wayside  pool 

Is  sleeping  slowly  o'er  us. 
The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine. 

Our  footsore  beasts  are  weary, 
And  through  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

Looks  out  upon  us  cheery. 
The  landlord  beckons  from  his  door. 

His  beechen  fire  is  glowing; 
These  ample  barns,  with  feed  in  store 

Are  filled  to  overflowing. 
H'rom  many  a  valley  frowned  across 

By  brows  of  rugged  mountains ; 
I'Voni  hillsides  where,  through  sp)ongy 
moss, 

Gush  out  the  river  fountains. 
From  quiet  farm-fields,  green  and  low. 

And  bright  with  blooming  clover. 
From  vales  of  corn  the  wandering  crow 

Xo  richer  hovers  over  ; 


Day  after  day  our  way  has  been. 

O'er  many  a  hill  and  hollow; 
By  lake  and  stream,  by  wood  and  glen 

Our  stately  drove  we  follow. 
Through  dust-clouds  rising  thick  and  dun. 

As  smoke  of  battle  o'er  us. 
Their  white  horns  glisten  in  the  sun 

Like  plumes  and  crests  above  us. 

We  see  them  slowly  climb  the  hill 

As  slow  behind  it  sinking ; 
Or  thronging  close,  from  roadside  rill, 

Or  sunny  lakelet,  drinking. 
Now  crowding  in  the  narrow  road, 

In  thick  and  struggling  masses. 
They  glare  upon  the  teamster's  load 

Or  rattling  coach  that  passes. 

Anon,  with  toss  of  horn  and  tail 

And  paw  of  hoof  and  bellow, 
They  leap  some  farmer's  broken  pale, 

O'er  meadow  close  or  fallow. 
Forth  comes  the  startled  goodman,  forth 

Wife,  children,  house-dag,  sally, 
Till  once  more  on  their  dusty  path 

The  baffled  truants  rally. 

We  drive  no  starvelings,  scraggj-  grown, 
Loose-le.gged,  and  ribbed  and  bony 

Like  those  who  grind  their  noses  down 
On  pastures  bare  and  stony, — 


Lank  oxen,  rough  as  Indian  dogs. 

And  cows  too  lean  for  shadows, 
Disputing  feebly  with  the  frogs 

The  crop  of  saw-grass  meadows! 
In  our  good  drove,  so  sleek  and  fair. 

No  bones  of  leanness  rattle; 
No  tottering  hide-bound  ghosts  are  there. 

Or  Pharaoh's  evil  cattle. 
Each  stately  beeve  bespeaks  the  liand 

That  fed  him  unrepining; 
The  fatness  of  a  goodly  land 

In  each  dun  hide  is  shining. 

We've    sought    them    where,    in    warmest 
nooks. 

The  freshest  feed  is  growing, 
By  sweetest  springs  and  clearest  brooks 

Through  honeysuckle  flowing; 
Wherever  hillsides,  sloping  south. 

Are  bright  with  early  grasses, 
Or,  tracking  green  the  lowlands  drouth, 

The  mountain  streamlet  passes. 
Hut  now  the  day  is  closing  cool. 

The  woods  are  dim  before  us. 
The  white  frog  of  the  wayside  pool 

Is  creeping  slowly  o'er  us. 
The  cricket  to  the  frog's  bassoon 

His  shrillest  time  is  keeping; 

The  sickle  of  yon  setting  moon 
The  meadow  mist  is  reaping. 
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The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine, 

Our  footsore  beasts  are  weary. 
And  through  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

Looks  out  upon  us  cheery. 
Tomorrow,  eastward  with  our  charge 

We'll  go  to  meet  the  dawning, 
Ere  yet  the  pines  of  Kearsarge 

Have  seen  the  sun  of  morning. 


When  snow-flakes  o'er  the  frozen  earth, 

Instead  of  hirds,  are  flitting ; 
While  cluldren  throng  the  glowing  hearth, 

And  quiet  wives  are  knitting; 
While  in  the  fire-light  strong  and  clear 

Young  eyes  of  pleasure  glisten. 
To  tales  of  all  we  see  and  hear 

The  ears  of  home  shall  listen. 


By  many  Northern  lake  and  hill, 

From  many  a  mountain  pasture, 
Shall  Fancy  play  the  Drover  still, 

And  speed  the  long  night  faster. 
Then  let  us  on,  through  shower  and  sun. 

And  heat  and  cold,  be  driving; 
There's  life  alone  in  duty  done. 

And  rest  alone  in  striving.  Whittier. 


THE    BARMECIDE    FEAST— 8B 

Foreword.  This  amusing  description  of  an  imaginary  ban- 
quet is  taken  from  the  "Barber's  Sixth  Brother,"  one  of  the 
famous  stories  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  The  word  Barmecide 
is  often  used  as  an  adjective  and  has  come  to  mean  a  mere 
dream  feast,  an  illusion,  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Shacabac  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  possessing 
nothing  of  the  goods  of  this  perishable  world.  One  day  he 
went  forth  to  seek  for  something  with  which  to  stay  his  depart- 
ing spirit,  and  on  his  way  he  beheld  a  handsome  house,  with 
a  wide  and  lofty  vestibule,  at  the  door  of  which  were  servants. 
He  inquired  of  one  of  them  to  whom  the  house  belonged. 
"This  house  belongeth  to  one  of  the  Barmecide  family,"  replied 
the  servant. 

Shacabac,  therefore,  advanced  to  the  doorkeepers  and  begged 
them  to  give  him  something ;  and  they  said :  "Enter  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  thou  will  obtain  what  thou  desirest  of  its 
master."  So  he  entered  the  vestibule,  and  proceeded  through 
it  a  while  until  he  arrived  at  a  liall  of  the  utmost  beauty  and 
elegance,  having  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  it  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  by  anything  that  had  ever  been  seen.  Its  floors  were 
paved  with  marble,  and  the  silver  spray  of  a  fountain  refreshed 
it. 

Shacabac,  advancing,  beheld  a  man  of  handsome  countenance 
and  beard,  who  rose  and  welcomed  him,  and  inquired  respecting 
his  circimistances.  This  was  the  Barmecide  himself.  Shacabac 
informed  him  that  he  was  in  want;  and  when  the  Barmecide 
heard  his  words  he  manifested  excessive  grief,  and  taking  hold 
of  his  own  clothes,  rent  them,  and  exclaimed :  "Am  I  in  the 
city,  and  thou  in  it  hungry?  It  is  a  thing  I  cannot  endure." 
Then  promising  him  every  kind  of  happiness,  he  said :  "Thou 
must  stay  and  partake  of  my  salt." 

But  Shacabac  replied:  "O  my  master,  I  have  not  jjatience  to 
wait,  for  I  am  in  a  state  of  extreme  hunger."  Up>on  this  the 
Barmecide  called  out :  "Boy,  bring  the  basin  and  ewer !"  and 
then  said  to  my  brother :  "O  my  guest,  advance,  and  wash  thy 
hands."  The  Barmecide  then  performed  the  same  motions  as 
if  he  were  washing  his  hands,  and  called  to  his  attendants  to 
bring  the  table;  whereupon  they  began  to  come  and  go  as 
though  they  were  preparing  it. 

After  this  the  Barmecide  led  Shacabac  to  this  imaginary 
table,  and  proceeded  to  move  his  hands  and  lips  as  if  he  were 
eating,  saying  to  him,  "Eat,  and  be  not  ashamed,  for  I  know 
how  thou  art  suiTering  from  tlie  violence  of  thy  hunger." 
Shacabac,  therefore,  made  the  same  motions,  as  if  he  also  were 
eating,  while  his  host  said  to  him :  "Eat,  and  take  note  of  the 
whiteness  of  this  bread." 

To  this  my  brother  at  first  made  no  reply ;  but  observed  in 
his  own  mind:  "Verily  this  is  a  man  who  loveth  to  jest  with 
others;"  so  he  said  to  the  Barmecide:  "O  my  master,  in  my  life 
I  have  never  seen  bread  more  beautifully  white  than  this,  or 
any  of   sweeter  taste."     On   which   the   Barmecide   rejoined : 


■'This  was  made  by  a  female  slave  of  mine  whom  I  purchased 
for  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold." 

He  then  called  out:  "Boy,  bring  to  us  the  dish  the  like  of 
which  is  not  found  among  the  viands  of  kings !"  and,  addressing 
Shacabac,  he  said ;  "Eat,  O  my  guest ;  for  thou  art  vehemently 
hungry  and  in  absolute  want  of  food."  So  my  brother  began 
to  twist  about  his  mouth,  and  to  chew,  as  in  eating.  The  Bar- 
mecide now  proceeded  to  call  for  different  kinds  of  viands,  one 
after  another ;  and;  though  nothing  was  brought,  he  continued 
urging  my  brother  to  eat. 

Next  the  Barmecide  called  out :  "Boy,  place  before  us  the 
chickens  stuffed  with  almonds ;"  and  said  to  his  guest :  "Eat 
that  of  wliich  thou  has  never  tasted  the  like."  "Oh  my  master," 
replied  Shacabac,  "verily  this  dish  hath  not  its  equal  in  sweet- 
ness of  flavor ;"  and  the  Barmecide  thereupon  began  to  put 
his  hand  to  my  brother's  mouth  as  though  he  were  feeding  him 
with  morsels,  and  proceeded  to  enumerate  to  him  the  different 
kinds  of  viands,  and  to  describe  their  several  excellences ;  while 
Shacabac's  hunger  so  increased  that  he  longed  for  a  cake  of 
barley  bread. 

The  Barmecide  then  said  to  him:  "Hast  thou  tasted  anything 
more  delicious  than  the  spices  in  these  dishes?"  "Never,  O  my 
master,"  answered  Shacabac.  "Eat  more,  then,"  resumed  the 
host,  "and  be  not  ashamed."  "I  have  eaten  enough  of  the 
meats,"  replied  the  guest.  So  the  Barmecide  called  to  his  at- 
tendants to  bring  the  sweets ;  and  they  moved  their  hands  about 
in  the  air  as  if  they  were  bringing  them;  whereupon  the  host 
said  to  my  brother:  "Eat  of  this  dish,  for  it  is  excellent;  and  of 
these  cakes,  and  take  this  one  before  the  sirup  runs  from  it." 

After  this  the  Barmecide  called  out  to  his  attendants:  "Bring 
the  dried  fruits !"  and  again  they  moved  about  their  hands  in 
the  air  as  though  they  were  doing  what  he  ordered ;  when  he 
said  to  Shacabac :  "Eat  of  these  almonds,  and  of  these  walnuts, 
and  of  these  raisins,  and  be  not  ashamed."  "O  my  master," 
replied  my  brother,  "I  have  had  enough,  and  have  not  p>ower 
to  eat  anything  more;''  but  the  host  rejoined:  "O  my  guest,  eat 
and  delight  thyself;  remain  not  hungry." 

Shacabac  now  reflected  upon  his  situation,  and  uf>on  the 
manner  in  which  this  man  was  jesting  with  him,  and  said  within 
himself:  "I  will  do  to  him  a  deed  that  shall  make  him  repent 
of  these  actions !" 

The  Barmecide  next  said  to  his  attendants:  "Bring  us  the 
wine ;"  and,  as  before,  they  made  the  same  motions  with  their 
hands  in  the  air  as  if  they  were  doing  what  he  commanded; 
after  which  he  pretended  to  hand  to  my  brother  a  cup,  saying: 
"Take  this  cup,  for  it  will  delight  thee ;"  and  his  guest  replied : 
"O  my  master,  how  great  is  thy  bounty !"  and  he  acted  as 
though  he  were  drinking.  "Hath  the  wine  pleased  thee  ?"  said 
the  Barmecide.  "O  my  master,"  answered  Shacabac,  "I  have 
never  tasted  anything  more  delicious."  "Drink,  then,"  rejoined 
the  Barmecide,  "and  may  it  be  attended  with  benefit  and  health." 
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Important! 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  have  published  the  "New 
Era"  edition  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand", 
an  attractive  and  simple  exposition  embodying  the 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  previous  Pitman 
texts. 

Students  are  encouraged  by  their  rapid  prog- 
ress. The  new  grouping  of  principles  in  the  first 
half  dozen  lessons  enables  the  student  to  write  real 
business  sentences  from  the  first.  The  progress  is 
genuine  and  continues  throughout  the  course,  being 
greatly  accelerated  in  the  last  few  lessons  because 
of  the  minimum  use  of  arbitrary  abbreviating 
principles. 

All  Pitmanic  shorthand  is  based  on  the  Isaac 
Pitman  alphabet.  A  course  in  the  principles  of 
Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  will  broaden  the  viewpoint 
of  a  shorthand  teacher  and  greatly  enhance  his 
teaching  ability.  Such  a  course  is  offered  by  cor- 
respondence, free  of  charge,  through  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons. 

Let  us,  if  you  are  a  teacher,  enroll  you  for  this 
course. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


Zucker-Rabell-Katz — Through   Storyland   to    Healthland    (New 
York  City  List  No.  7650K) Contract  Price  45c 

Contains  many  interesring  tales  of  adventure,  colored  illustra- 
tions, aids  to  silent  reading,  a  good  health  play,  and  other 
features  that  make  this  book  an  excellent  supplementary  reader. 

Burgess— The  Happyland  Reader   (List  No.   7591A) 53c 

A    new    silent    reader    (2nd   grade) 
Burgess — The  Storyland  Reader  (List  No.  7644A) 57c 

Stories    for    each    month    of   the   year    (3rd   grade) 
Shimer— The  Fairyland  Reader   (List  No.  7719A) 68c 

New    fairy    stories    of   all    nations    (4th    grade) 
Edgerton — Queen  Nature's  Fairy  Helpers  (List  No.  7737A).  ...   59c 
Interesting   stories  about   the  forces   in   Nature.     Correlates  with 
geography    and    natural    science    (4th    or   5th    grades.) 

Patterson— A  Local  History  and  Geographical  Reader  for  the 
New  York  City  Public  Schools   (List  No.  6760A) 75c 

Conforms    to    the    course    of    study    in    history,    geography,    and 
reading    for    4A. 
Gibson's  Mother  Goose  Puzzle  Cards  {  ^'^^^^o.  M6A^to^  H  J  5^ 

For   seat   work,    silent   reading  and   intelligence    tests. 


When  you  ivrite  for  sample  copies,  please  mention  the 
Teacher's   Monographs  and  your   official  position. 


NOBLE   AND   NOBLE,   Publishers 


76  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
bination of  primary   colors  is   to  be  a   part  of 
your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Car- 
mine, Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work 
iare  made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing     Supplies,     Modeling     Materials,     Wood 
Stains,  Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  REYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc.. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


BOLENIUS  MEANS 

lit 

BETTER 
READING 


THE  BOLENIUS  BOYS' AND  GIRLS' READERS 


in    New    York    City    for    1924,    as 


Are    listed 
follow^s: — 

7091— a     Bolenius    Boys*    and    Girls'    Primer 

7091 — b     Bolenius  Boys'   and  Girls'   First  Reader 

7091 — c     Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls'  Second   Reader 

7091 — d     Bolenius   Boys'  and  Girls*  Third   Reader 

7081— C    Bolenius   Boys*   and   Girls'   Fourth    Reader 

7081— D    Bolenius   Boys*  and   Girls'   Fifth    Reader 

7681 — E     Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls'  Sixth  Reader 

7353  Bolenius   Boys*  and   Girls*  Readers— First   Grade   Mzmual 

7351— A    Bolenius   Boys'   and   Girls*   Readers — Intermediate    Manual 

7348 — a    Bolenius   Boys'   cind   Girls'   Readers    Equipment   Complete — 
first  year 

7348 — c    Puzzle  Games  for  Matchinff,  Sentence   Building,    Phoenic   Read- 
ing,  and   Building*   Up  of   Rhymes — per  set 

7348— d    Pattern  Sheets  to  give  teachers  model  patterns  per  set 

7348 — f    31   EHagnostic  Tests  for  Silent  Reading,   seat  work  and  testing — 
one  of  each  test 

7348 — h— Bolenius  Boys*  and  Girls'   Readers  ^agnostic  Tests — per  set  of 
25  of  any  test. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

16    East    40th    St.,    New    York    City 
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S  TRIUMPHANT  as  the  return  of  our  boys  from  France 
after  the  World  War  is  the  spirit  of  this 
new  history  for  the  upper  grades. 


LONG'S    "AMERICA" 

presents  the  history  of  our  country  as  an  epic  of 
human  liberty.  Written  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
enthusiasm  which  is  at  all  times  contagious,  it  can- 
not fail  to  inspire  in  the  impressionable  boys  and 
girls  who  read  its  pages  a  reverence  fur  America 
which  will  last  throughout  their  lives.  It  is  exactly 
the  type  of  a  first  book  in  history  which  is  needed  to 
lay  a  safe  foundation  against  the  facts  and  fancies 
of  future  study  and  future  living. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y, 


GRADY-WADE  MODERN  ENGLISH  SERIES 

By  WILLIAM  E.  GRADY  and  JOHN  E.  WADE 

District  Superintendents,  New  York  City 


Special  Features 


Composition 
Grammar 
Spelling 
Word  Building 
Dictionary  Drills 
Oral  English 
Library  Exercises 
Memory  Gems 
Dramatization 


Buy  One  Book  for  Each  Year  Instead  of  Three 


Three  books  in  one — Grammar,  Composition,  Speller. 

Written  to  fit  the  New  York  City  course  of  study. 

Strong  in  drill,  and  rich  in  illustrative  material  from  the  best  sources. 

Exceptionally  fine  illustrations. 

Practical;  inspiring;  broadening. 


Book  II— 5th  Year— List  No.  6633a 
Book  III— 6th  Year— List  No.  6633b 
Book  IV— 7th  Year— List  No.  6633c 


LONGMANS   GREEN   &   CQ. 

W.  R.  CROWLEY,  Representative  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Practical  Text  Books 


BOURNE   &  BENTON   HISTORY   SERIES 
HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.      New   Revised    Edition. 
INTRODUCTORY  AMERICAN  HISTORY.    Enlarged  Edition. 


Four  Standard  Series  of  Readers 


DAVIS   JULIEN   READERS 

Finger  Play  Reader — Part  One 
Finger  Play  Reader — Part  Two 
Sea  Brownie  Reader — Part  One 

Part  Two 
Evenings  With  Grandma — Part  One 

Part  Two 
Evenings   With    Grandpa — Part  One 

Part  Two 
Days  With  Uncle  Jack — Part  One 

Part  Two 
Book  Six 

KENDALL   READERS 

Primer 

First  Reader  •<►, 

Second  "  j  i      '       Jt 

Third  "  I  I  i 

Fourth  "  t  f 

Fifth  "  » 

Sixth  " 


HEATH  READERS  BY  GRADES 

With  Games  for  Memorizing 
Book  One — 1st  Year 

"      Two — 2nd  Year 

"       Three— 3rd  Year 

"      Four— 4th  Year 

"      Five— 5th  Year 

"      Six— 6th  Year 

"      Seven — 7th  Year 

"      Eight— 8th  Year 

GORDON   READERS 

Primer 
First  Reader 
Second  '' 
Third  " 
Fourth  " 
Fifth  " 
Teachers'  Manual 


Everett  Barnes 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 


New  Revised  Edition 


Grades  7B,  8A,  8B 


SHORT   AMERICAN   HISTORY    BY    GRADES 

Book    I  '  New  Revised  Edition 

Book  II  New  Revised  Edition 


Grades  5A-5B 
Grades  6A-6B 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 

NEW  YORY  CITY 
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They  Insure  Efficiency  in  Teaching 

FIRST  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA 

JVST  PUBLISHED 

Joseph  A.  Nyberg,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago,  III.  352  pages.    Price,  $1.24 

'T^HIS  book  departs  from  the  traditional  order  and  manner  of  presentation. 
-^  The  topics  are  arranged  according  to  their  relative  difficulty.  Each  new 
kind  of  equation  or  process  is  introduced  by  the  study  of  a  typical  problem 
showing  how  the  new  equation  or  process  arises  and  how  it  differs  from  the 
previous  ones.  This  analysis  is  followed  by  clear  explanations  and  special 
exercises  which  forestall  the  usual  difficulties  encountered  by  pupils. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  problems  relates  to  modern  everyday  affairs.  Prob- 
lems from  geometry  are  used  extensively.  Formulas  are  introduced  early  and 
frequently.  Pupils  are  taught  not  only  how  to  interpret  graphs,  but  how  to 
construct  them. 

The  old  algebraic  manipulation  and  formalism  are  greatly  simplified  and 
abbreviated,  thereby  providing  opportunity  for  presentation  of  the  new  ideas 
recommended  by  recent  representative  courses  of  study. 

A  chapter  on  numerical  trigonometry  is  included. 


KRAMPNER  &  GRADY'S  ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 

By  William  Krampner,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  20,  City  of 
New  York,  and  William  E.  Grady,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  City  of  New  York. 

Prepared  especiallv  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus 
in  Arithmetic  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Chief  among  the  features  of  these  books  are:  The  topical  arrangement;  The  great 
number  of  drills  and  speed  tests;  The  constant  reminders  of  the  importance  of  accu- 
racy; The  interesting  number  games;  The  socialized  recitations;  The  clear  explana- 
tions; The  attractive  illustrations;  The  interesting  and  practical  problems,  which  pre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  conditions,  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  home,  the  classroom, 
the  playground,  and  the  business  house. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

100   WASHINGTON   SQUARE,   NEW   YORK 
Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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Volume  XXXI 


No.  5 


MAY,   1924 

Edited    by 

SIDNEY  MARSDEN   FUERST 

Princioal    Public   School    5S,   P,rooklyn 

JAMES  A.  O'DONNEXi.  MARIE  BAYER  CAMPBELL 

Principal  of  Isaac  Remson  Principal  Public  School 

Junior   Hig-h    School,    B'klyn  168,   Brookljrn 

AUCE  HASLUCK 

Instructor,  English  Dcpt.,  New  Utrecht  High  School.  Brooklyn 


CONTENTS 

Literature — 2A  )  ]57 

Literature — 2B   j 

Literature — 3 A    /  j77 

Literature — 3B   J  ..••■■ 

Literature — 4A 181 

Literature— 4B  183 

Literature— 5A 185 

Literature — 5B  187 

Literature — 6A 190 

Literature— 6B . 192 

Literature — 7A   }  jot 
Literature — 7B    i 

Literature— 8A 195 

Literature— 8B 196 

Published    Five   times    during   the   school    year,    Jan.,    Mar.,    May,    Sept.. 

Nov.,  by  Teachers  Monographs  Co.,  238  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send  communications  to   Post   Office   Box   351,    City    Hall    Station,    New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Subscription    price,    One    Dollar    a    year,    four    numbers.     Single    copies. 

thirty-five  cents. 
Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


BOLENIUS  MEANS 

y   Y   y 

BETTER 
READING 


THE  BOLENIUS  BOYS' AND  GIRLS' READERS 

Are    listed    in    New    York    City    for    1924,    as 
follows: — 

7091 — a     Bol^iius    Boys*    and    Girls*    Primer 
7091 — b     Bolenius   Boys'  and  Girls'   First  Reader 
7D91 — c     Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girla*  Second   Reader 
7091— d    Bolenius   Boys*  and  Girls*  Third   Reader 
7081— C    Bolenius   Boys*   and   Girls*   Fourth    Reader 
7081— D    Bolenius  Boys*  and  Girls'  Fifth  Reader 
7e»l— E    Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls*  Sixth  Reader 

7353  Bolenius   Boys*   and   Girls*   Readers- First   Grat^    Manual 

7351— A   Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers — Intermediate  Manual 
7348 — a    Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls*  Readers   Equipment  Complete- 
first  year 

7348— c    Puzzle  Games  for  Matching,  Sentence  BuildSng,   Phoem'c  Read- 
ing,  and    Building   Up  of   Rhymes — per   set 
7348 — d    Pattern  Sheets  to  give  teachers  model  patterns  per  set 
7348— f    31   Diagnostic  Tests  for  Silent  Reading,   seat  work  and   testing- 
one  of  each  test 

7348— b— Bolenius  Boys'  and  Girls'   Readers  Diagnostic  Tests— per  set   of 
Z5  of  any  test. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

16    East    40th    St.,    New    York    City 


— And  Just  Before  Leaving  for  Classes 

Take  a  moment  more  to  brighten  up  your  smile 

A  most  effective  lesson  in  dental  hygiene  is  by  per- 
sonal example.  Your  own  teeth,  cleansed  regularly 
with  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  serve  as  models 
for  the  class.  Good  teeth — a  pleasant  smile — an 
attractive  personality — popularity,  here  is  a  natural 
sequence  taught  without  a  word  of  formal  instruction. 
Through  you  the  children  learn  that  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  gives  the  secret  of  clean,  beautiful  teeth. 
It  "washes"  and  polishes  the  teeth,  without  scratch- 
ing or  scouring.  It  brings  out  and  preserves  all  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  tooth  enamel. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 


Colgate's  is  saje  for  a 
lifetime.  Large  tube 
25c.  at  your  favorite 
store. 


facturc. 
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GUITTEAU'S  OUR  UNITED 
STATES 

A  History  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

REVISED  1924 

Makes  histury  teaching  effectix'e  because  it  com- 
liines  historical  accuracy  with  the  perpetuation  of 
American  ideals. 

It  connects  the  story  of  our  national  life  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  emphasizes  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States,  gives  much  attention  to  social 
and  economic  history,  places  due  emphasis  on  his- 
tory since  1865,  and  provides  a  sane  and  common- 
sense  treatment  of  great  industrial  problems  of 
capital  and  labor. 

The  1924  revision  includes  the  principal  events  of 
the  Harding-Coolidge  administration  to  date. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  ROAD 
TO  READING 

The    most    popular    method    with    teachers    be- 
cause of: 

Its  vital,  interesting  content 
The  taste  for  good  literature  which  it  develops 
The  dynamic  repetition  of  the  early  vocabulary 
The  simple,  definite  presentation  of  phonetics 
The   brief,  but  clear,   directions  and   suggestions 
in   the   Pl;ni   of  Work. 

The      most      popular      method      with      children 
because  of: 

The  simple  stories  in  which  animals  are  the  lead- 
ing characters 

The   dramatic  situations  which   the   children   live 
through 

The  simple  charm  of  the  language 
The   sense  of   increasing  power  which  comes  as 
word  mastery  in  their  phonetic  work 


AUTHORIZED   FOR    USE  IN   NEW^    YORK   CITY 

SILVER,  BURDETT  and  COMPANY 


41  Union  Square,  West 


New  York  City 


THE  CHILDREN'S  METHOD  READERS 


BY 


EDWARD  MANDEL,  Associate  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  New  York  City 
ROSE   WALLACH,   Primary   Teacher   in   the   Public   Schools,   New  York   City 
Illustrated  by  MABEL  BETSY  HILL 


DISTINCTIVE  POINTS  OF  THE   CHILDREN'S 
METHOD  READERS 

Some  of  the  points  that  make  The  Children's  Method  Read- 
ers distinctive  as  basal  readers  are  the: 

ACTION  SENTENCES,  making  the  first 
steps  in  reading  a  natural  outgrowth  of  self- 
activities   with   which   every   child  is  familiar. 

ILLUSTRATED  PHONICS,  developed 
from  the  action  words  and  the  story  material. 

SE.-\T  WORK  AND  DRILL  DEVICES, 
contained  in  the  book  itself  so  that  the  busy 
teacher  need  not  search  outside  sources  for  this 
necessary  material. 

VIVID,  INTERESTING  STORIES,  begin- 
ning with  the  cumulative  story  that  appeals  so 
strongly  to  very  little  children  and  leading  on 
through  the  second  year  to  the  enchanting 
fairy   tales. 

CORRECT  TYPOGRAPHICAL  FEA- 
TURES, in  accord  with  the  most  recent  discov- 
eries in  the  psychology  of  reading. 


7113 
7114 
7115 
7116 
7382 

7383 

7384 

7385 

7413 
7414 


Title  Price 

First  Year,  First  Half,  lA 51 

First  Year,  Second  Half,  IB 54 


Second   Year,   First  Half,  2A 

Second  Year,  Second  Half,  2B 

Sight    Work    Cards    (68)    First   Year,    Second 
Half 


Seat     Work 
Half    .... 

Cards 

(11) 

First 

Year, 

First 

Seat    Work 
Half    .... 

Cards 

(17) 

First    \ 

'ear,    S 

econd 

Sight    Work 
Half    .... 

Cards 

(92) 

First 

Year, 

First 

Phonic  Cards  (34)   First  Year,  First  Half.  .  . . 
Phonic  Cards  (27)  First  Year,  Second  Half.  .. 


.61 
.63 


.34 

.57 

2.63 
1.05 

.87 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  11  Union  Square,  West,  New  York 

Represented  by  Mr.  GEORGE  C.  FIELD  and  Mr.  JOSEPH  REICHERT.  Phone  5140  Stuyvesant 
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BIRMINGHAM  AND  KRAPP'S 

First  Lessons  in  Speech  Improvement 


No.  8157.     Grades  1A-8B.     66  cents 


This  book  is  primarily  a  drill  book  of  exercises  in 
the  production  of  speech  sounds.  It  is  not  designed 
for  only  the  pupil  who  has  speech  defects,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  speech  of  all  pupils. 

It  affords  training  in  the  manner  of  producing 
English  sounds. 

It  gives  training  to  the  ear  in  hearing  and  distin- 
guishing shades  of  sounds. 

It  is  invaluable  to  the  grade  teacher  because  it  is 
so  clear  in  its  directions  and   so  replete  with  drill 


exercises  that  special  preparation  in  the  subject  is 
not  required  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  especially  \'aluable  in  teaching  children  of 
foreign  parentage  to  speak  English  distinctly  and 
to  avoid  foreign  accents. 

It  is  of  great  help  to  the  pupil  in  his  oral  composi- 
tion and  in  English  work  in  general. 

It  is  both  practical  and  authoritative. 

It  relieves  the  teacher  of  tedious  copying  of 
exercises  on  the  blackboard  and  of  the  other  disad- 
vantages incident  thereto. 


597-599  FIFTH   AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


A  UNANIMOUS  VERDICT 

A  Manhattan  principal  recently  left  the  selection  of  a  new  geography  text  to  his  teachers.  After  con- 
sidering all  the  geographies  on  the  list,  they  voted  unanimously  for  McMURRY  &  PARKINS 
GEOGRAPHIES.  Have  you  seen  the  new  Special  Edition  for  6A  and  6B?  If  not,  let  us  send  you  a 
sample. 

1924  LIST 

No.  6S04-B  McMurry   &    Parkins:    Elementary   Geogra-  No.  6505         McMurry  &   Parkins:    Advanced   Geogra- 

phy, Part  1,  N.  Y.  C.  Edition.  phy.  Part  1,  6A,  7A,  8B. 

No.  6511        McMurry   &  Parkins:    Sixth   Year   Geogra-  No.  6505- A    McMurry  &  Parkins:    Advanced   Geogra- 

phy, Canada-Latin  America-Europe,  6A,  6B.  phy.  Part  II,  6B,  7B.  8A. 

Xo.  6512        McMurry  &  Parkins:  Advanced  Geography, 
Complete,  7A  to  8B. 

KATE  VAN  WAGENEN'S  NEW  SPELLER 
DICTATION  DAY  BY  DAY 


Advantages  of  Miss 

(a)  Children 

(b)  Children 

(c)  Children 

(d)  Children 

(e)  Children 

(f)  Children 
to  write, 

DICTATION  DAY 


REVISED   EDITION 

Van   Wagenen's  Speller: 

early   develop  a  sentence  sense. 

learn  the  various  punctuation   marks  in  a  natural  way. 
learn  to  capitalize  without  special  effort. 

write    the    small   troublesome    words    so  many  times  that  they  do  it  automatically, 
learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  from  the  context. 

master  all  the   mechanical   difficulties   of  composition  in  their  daily  spelling  lessons  and  learn 
as  they  learn  to  walk,  without  conscious  effort. 

BY  DAY  produces  excellent  spellers  and  solves  the  troublesome  question  of  composition. 
On  the  New  York  City  List.        Samples  upon  request. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


plans  anJi  Mvtmls  oi  #raiip  ^Uork 


Volume  31 


^[AY.    1024 


No.  5 


PROVERBS— 2A-6B 

A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

A  bird  is  known  by  its  note,  and  a  man  by  his  talk. 

A  bridle  for  the  tongue  is  a  necessary  piece  of  furniture. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  (he  fire. 

A  civil  denial  is  better  than  a  rude  grant. 

A  clear  conscience  can  bear  anv  trouble. 

A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast. 

A  drowning-  man  will  catch  at  a  rush. 

A  fault,  once  denied,  is  twice  committed. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

A  fool  may  ask  more  questions  in  an  hour  than  a  wise  man 
in  seven  years. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

A  friend  is  not  so  soon  gotten  as  lost. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 

A  good  man  will  as  soon  run  into  a  fire  as  a  quarrel. 

A  hasty  man  never  wants  woe. 

.A  headstrong  man  and  a  fool  wear  the  same  cap. 

A  joke  never  gains  an  enemy,  but  often  loses  a  friend. 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

A  little  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

A  man  in  a  passion  rides  a  horse  that  runs  away  with  him. 

A  man  may  talk  like  a  wise  man,  and  yet  act  like  a  fool. 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained. 

A  pitcher  that  goes  oft  to  the  well,  is  broken  at  last. 

A  quiet  tongue  shows  a  wise  head. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

A  single  fact  is  worth  a  shipload  of  argument. 

A  small  spark  makes  a  great  fire. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

A  wager  is  a  fool's  argument. 

A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 

A  word  is  enough  to  the  wise 

Advise  not  what  is  most  pleasant,  but  what  is  more  useful. 

.All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Alms  are  the  golden  key  that  open  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

-Always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

.Vn  injury  forgiven  is  better  than  an  injury  revenged. 

.An  ill  wind  blows  nobody  any  good. 

.An  old  dog  cannot  alter  his  way  of  barking. 

Anger  and  haste  hinder  good  counsel. 

As  you  make  your  bed,  so  must  you  lie  on  it. 

.At  a  great  bargain  make  a  pause. 

Bad  excuses  are  worse  than  none. 

Barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

Be  not  too  brief  in  conversation,  lest  you  be  not  understood ; 
nor  too  diffuse,  lest  you  be  trouljlesome. 

Be  not  ungrateful  to  your  old  friend. 

Be  silent,  or  speak  something  worth  hearing. 

Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform. 

Beauty  is  skin  deep. 


Better  late  than  never,  but  better  never  late. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

Can  a  mill  go  with  the  water  that's  past? 

Catch  not  the  shadow,  and  lose  the  substance. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them. 

Comparisons  are  odious. 

Conduct  and  courage  lead  to  honor. 

Confession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends. 

Confirm  to  common  custom,  and  not  common  folly. 

Cowards  are  fools. 

Custom  is  a  second  nature. 

Cut  }'oiu'  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 

Debt  is  the  worst  poverty. 

Deeds  are  fruits,  words  are  leaves. 

Deep  rivers  move  in  silence,  shalkjw  brooks  are  noisy. 

Defer  not  till  tomorrow,  what  may  be  done  to-day. 

Defiajice  provokes  an  enemy. 

Deliberating  is  not  delaying. 

Delays  are  dangerous. 

Denials  make  little  faults  great. 

.Denying  a  fault  doubles  it. 

Do  all  you  can  to  be  good,  and  you'll  l)e  so. 

Do  as  )'ou  would  be  done  by. 

Do  good  if  yuu  e.xpect  to  receive  it. 

Do  not  all  you  can.  spend  not  all  you  have,  believe  not  all 
your  hear ;  and  tell  not  all  you  know. 

Do  nothing  hastily  but  the  catching  of  fleas. 

Dogs  that  bark  at  a  distance  never  bite. 

Don't  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee. 

Eat  a  peck  of  salt  with  a  man  before  you.  trust  him. 

Empty  vessels  give  the  greatest  sound. 

Enjoy  your  little,  while  the  fool  seeks  more. 

Envy  and  covetousness  are  never  satis.'ied. 

Error  is  always  in  haste. 

Even  ill-luck  itself  is  good  for  something  in  a  wise  man's 
hand. 

Every  bird  is  known  by  its  feathers. 

Everybodys'  business  is  nobody's  business. 

Every  do,g  has  his  day,  and  every  man  his  hour. 

Every  fool  can  find  faults  that  a  great  wise  man  can't  remedy. 

Every  one  is  glad  to  see  a  knave  caught  in  his  own  trap. 

Every  one  thinks  himself  able  to  advise  another. 

Every  thing  is  good  in  its  season. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 

E.xample  is  better  than  precept. 

Examples  teach  more  than  precepts. 

Expect  nothing  from  him  who  promises  a  great  deal. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 

Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 

First  come,  first  served. 

Fire  and  water  are  good  servants,  Init  bad  masters. 
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Fools  are  pleased  with  their  own  blunders. 
Forg-et  others'  faults  by  remembering  your  own. 
Fortune  helps  them  that  helps  themselves. 
From  saving  comes  having. 

Give  a  thief  rope  enough  and  he  will  hang  himself. 
Give  advice  to  all,  but  be  security  for  none. 
Good  bargains  are  pickpockets. 

Good  men  must  die,  but  death  cannot  kill  their  names. 
Good  nature  is  a  great  misfortune  if  it  wants  prudence. 
Good  swimmers  are  finest  drowners. 
Good  words  cost  nothing  but  are  worth  much. 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
He  bears  misery  best  that  hides  it  most. 
He  beats  about  the  bushes. 
He  doubles  his  gift  who  gives  in  time. 
He  had  his  finger  in  the  pie  when  he  burnt  his  nail  off. 
He  is  truly  rich  who  desires  nothing  and  he  truly  poor  who 
covers  all. 

He  is  wise  who  has  wit  enough  for  his  own  affairs. 
He  knows  which  side  of  the  bread  is  buttered. 
He  liveth  long  that  liveth  well. 

He  may  hope  for  the  best  that's  prepared  for  the  worst. 
He  merits  no  thanks  that  does  a  kindness  for  his  own  end. 
He  must  be  a  sad  fellow  that  nobody  can  please. 
He  teaches  me  to  be  good  that  does  me  good. 
He  that  always  fears  danger  always  feel  it. 
He  talks  in  the  bear  garden  tongue. 

He  that  dares  not  venture  must  not  complain  of  ill  luck. 
He  that  does  not  speak  truth  to  me  does  not  believe  me  when 
I  speak  truth. 

He  that  knows  when  to  speak,  knows  when  to  be  silent. 
He  who  keejjs  malice,  harbors  malice  in  his  breast. 
He  that  laughs  at  his  aim,  joke  spoils  the  sport  o't. 
He  that  is  down  with  the  dogs  must  rise  with  the  fleas. 
He  that  overcomes  his  passions  overcomes  his  greatest  enemy. 
He  that  returns  a  good  fur  an  evil  obtains  the  victory. 
He  that  will  not  sail,  till  all  dangers  are  over,  must  never 
put  to  sea. 

He  that  will  not  sail  till  he  has  a  full,  fair  wind,  will  lose 
many  a  voyage. 

He  that  is  afraid  to  do  good  work  would  evil  be  if  he  durst. 
^  He  that's   angry  without  a  cause  must  be  pleased   without 
amends. 

He  that  does  not  rise  early  never  does  a  good  day's  work. 
He  that  doth  the  injury  never  forgives  the  injured  man. 
He  who  has  no  shame  has  no  conscience. 
He   who    knows    nothing    in    confidence    knows    nothing   in 
everything. 

He  who  trusts  all  things  to  chance  makes  a  lottery  of  his  life. 
In  a  calm  sea,  every  man  is  a  pilot. 

In  childhood  be  modest,  in  youth  temperate,  in  manhood  just, 
in  old  age  prudent. 

In  fair  weather  prepare  for  foul. 

In  taking  revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy  but  in 
passing  it  over  he  is  superior. 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  hath  no  turning. 

It  is  a  manly  act  to  forsake  an  error. 

It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  dislike  folly. 

It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices. 

It  is  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 


It  is  a  sign  of  a  good  man,  if  he  grows  better  for  commenda- 
tion. 

It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  father. 

Keep  out  of  a  hasty  man's  way  for  a  while ;  out  of  a  sullen 
man's  way  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

Keep  your  own  counsel. 

Kindness  is  the  noblest  weapon  to  conquer  with. 

Kindnesses,  like  grain,  increase  by  sowing. 

Knowledge  is  a  treasure,  but  p'ractise  is  the  key  to  it. 

Knowledge  is  power. 

Learnmg  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity :  a  refuge  in  adversity 
and  a  provision  in  old  age. 

Least  said  is  soonest  mended. 

Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves. 

Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

Live  and  let  live. 

Lock  the  stable  door  before  the  steeds  are  stolen. 

Look  before  you  leap,  for  snakes  among  sweet  flowers  do 
creep. 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

Love  delights  in  praise. 

(Love  heats  a  brain  and  anger  makes  a  poet). 

Love  makes  a  poet  and  anger  heats  a  brain. 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

Many  a  slip.'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

Many  get  into  a  dispute  well  that  cannot  get  out  well. 

Men  are  blind  i'  their  ain  cause. 

Men  are  not  to  be  measured  by  inches. 

Misfortunes  come  on  wings  and  depart  on  foot. 

More  die  by  food,  than  famine. 

More  flies  are  taken  by  a  trap  of  honey  than  a  ton  of  vinegar. 

Much  is  expected  where  much  is  given. 

Nature  has  given  us  two  ears,  two  eyes,  and  but  one  tongue. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

Never  judge  from  appearance. 

Ne\er  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

Never  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole  hill. 

Never  ride  a  free  horse  to  death. 

Never  sound  the  trumpet  of  your  own  praise. 

Never  trust  to  another  which  you  should  do  yourself. 

Never  venture  out  of  your  depth  till  you  can  swim. 

New  brooms  sweep  clean. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 

No  man  is  free  who  does  not  command  himself. 

No  smoke  without  some  fire. 

None  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see. 

None  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear. 

Nothing  is  good  or  bacl,  but  by  comparison. 

Nothing  is  hard  to  a  willing  mind. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have. 

One  enemy  is  too  much  for  a  man  in  a  great  post,  and,  a 
hundred  friends  are  too  few. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

One-half  the  world  know^  not  how  the  other  half  lives. 

One  hour  today  is  worth  two  tomorrow. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  hours  after. 

One  he  makes  many. 

One  man's  meat  makes  another  man's  poison. 

One  sheep  follows  another. 

One  tale  is  good  until  another  is  told. 
Opportunities  neglected  are  lost. 
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Opportunity  is  the  dream  of  time. 

Patience  and  application  will  carry  us  through. 

Penny  wise,  pound  foolish. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business. 

Proud  looks  lose  hearts,  but  courteous  words  win  them. 

Rolling  stones  gather  no  moss. 

Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Self-praise  is  no  recommendation. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

Soft  words  are  hard  arguments. 

Soft  words  break  no  bones. 

Speak  when  you  are  spoken  to :  come  when  you  are  called. 

Study  sickness  when  you  are  well. 

Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves  can  liartlly  be  mindful  of 
others. 

Take  care  of  the  pence,  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Tell  me  the  company  that  you  keep  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  are. 

The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merry- 
man. 

The  better  the  day.  the  better  the  deed. 
The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 

The  foolish  alchemist  sought  to  make  gold  of  iron,  and  made 
iron  of  gold. 

The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed. 
The  stream  can  never  rise  above  the  spring  head. 
The  wind  keep  not  always  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  wise  man  knows  nothing. 
The  fool  thinks  he  knows  all. 

The  word  impossible  is  not  in  the  wise  man's  dictionary. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  'affairs  of  men  which  taken  on  the  flood 
leads  on  the  fortune. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
They  are  rich  who  have  true  friends. 
They  need  much,  whom  nothing  will  content. 
"They  say  so."  is  half  a  lie. 

They  who  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  have  none  to  spare. 
They  who  play  with  sharp-edged  tools  must  expect  to  be  cut. 
Time  and  tide  tarry  for  no  man. 
'Tis  wisdom  sometimes  to  seem  a  fool. 
Touch  pitch  and  you'll  be  defiled. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
Valor  can  do  little  without  discretion. 
Virtue  is  a  jewel  of  great  price. 
Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
We  are  apt  to  believe  what  we  wish  to. 

We  ought  to  be  silent  or  to  speak  things  which  are  better  than 
silence. 

What  may  be  done  at  any  time  may  he  tlone  at  no  time. 
When  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  will  plav. 
Who   hath  glass  windows   must  take  heed   how   he  throws 
stones. 

Who  spends  more  than  he  should,  hath  not  to  spend  when 
he  would. 

Wilful  waste  brings  woeful  wants. 

Wise  men  learn  by  other  men's  mistakes;  fools  by  their  own. 
Without  pain,  no  gain. 

You  may  know  lay  a  handful  the  whole  sack. 
Wise  men,  though  all  laws  were  abolished  would   lead  the 
same  lives. 


THE   ODD   MAN   AND   THE   DOG  TRUE 
First    Year 

Characters — Odd  Man,  True,  Big  Black  Dog 

Odd  Man.  (To  the  dog.)  Who  are  you,  and  why  do  you 
come  into  my  cave? 

True.  I  am  a  poor  dog,  sir,  who  has  lost  his  way.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how  I  may  get  out  ? 

Odd  Man.  No,  I  will  not.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
may  do  if  you  like.  You  may  stay  here  in  my  cave  and  work 
for  me. 

True.  I  will  do  that  if  you  will  not  let  me  out.  But  what 
work  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

Odd  Man.     Well,  well,  you  see  I  have  here  a  great  bag  full 
of  gold.     I  have  to  sit  on  it  all  the  time. 
True.     Why  must  you  sit  on  it? 

Odd  Man.     I  will  tell  you.     Near  my  cave  lives  an  ogre. 
This  ogre  wants  to  kill  me  so  that  he  can  get  my  gold. 
True.     Dear  me ! 

Odd  Man.     If  I  go  to  sleep  or  move  away  he  will  try  to  get 
at  me.     I  am  just  worn  out  for  want  of  rest. 
True.     Dear  me  !     How  can  I  help  you  ? 
Odd  Man.     W'ell,  if  you  would  stay  by  me  and  watch  for  the 
ogre.  I  might  take  a  short  nap. 

True.  I  will  do  that!  And  you,  sir,  go  to  sleep.  (Odd  Man 
goes  to  sleep.     Big  Black  Dog  enters.) 

Big  Black  Dog.     Good  day,  little  dog.     How  do  you  do? 
True.     I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you;  but  who  are  you? 
Big  Black  Bog.     My  name  is  Nip,  and  I  have  come  to  show 
you  the   way  out  of  this  cave.     Let  us  run  now! 

True.  N\i :  1  said  I  would  take  care  of  this  cave  for  the 
Odd  Man.  and  I  will  do  it. 

Big  Black  Dog.     But  the  Odd  Man  is  alseep.     He  will  not 
see  you.     Come,  now,  come  along  with  me ! 
True.     No,  I  will  not  go. 

Big  Black  Dog.     Then  give  me  a  bone,  will  you  ? 
True.     I  cannot,  for  they  are  not  mine ;  the  Odd  Alan  may 
give  you  one.  by  and  by.     (Big  Black  Dog  goes  to  get  a  bone.) 
True.     Bow-wow-wow ! 

Odd  Man.  (Opening  liis  eyes.)  What  was  that?  You 
woke  me  out  of  m_\-  nap. 

True.  Oh,  sir.  it  was  a  big  black  dog.  It  came  into  the  cave 
and  was  stealing  a  bone. 

Odd  Man.  Oh!  That  was  the  ogre  in  the  dress  of  a  black 
dog.  Here.  }'ou  may  have  a  bone.  You  were  a  good  dog  to 
bark  and  wake  me  up.  What  more  can  I  do  to  show  you  how 
glad  I  am? 

True.  Oh,  sir,  may  I  go  out  of  the  cave  now?  I  want  to 
see  a  nice,  nice  cat  that  is  waiting  outside. 

Odd  Man.  Very  well,  good  dog.  The  ogre  will  not  come 
back  again,  and  I  can  take  a  good  nap.  Here  is  a  door  in  the 
side  of  the  cave.     I  will  open  it.  and  you  can  go. — Good-bv. 

THE  OWL  AND  GRASSHOPPER  GREEN 

Scene — /;;  the  Meadozv 

Grassliopper  Green.     Creak,  creak,  creak,  c-r-e-a-k ! 

Owl.  Won't  you  keep  quiet?  I  can't  sleep  with  your  "creak, 
creak." 

Grasshopper  Green.  No.  I  will  not  keep  quiet.  Creak, 
creak,  creak ! 
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O'cvl.  Then  go  away  from  here.  Go  into  the  grass  field 
over  there,  if  you  must  sing. 

Grasshopper  Green.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have 
tis  much  right  to  sing  as  you  have  to  sleep.  Creak,  creak! 
Besides,  you  have  never  done  anything  for  me.  Creak,  creak, 
•creak,  c-r-e-a-k! 

Owl.     {To  himself.)     Such  a  saucy  grasshopper  green! 

Grasshopper  Green.     Creak,  c-r-e-a-k! 

Old.  {Later.)  Well,  Grasshopper  Green,  you  have  a 
wonderful  voice! 

Grasshapper  Green.  I  have  indeed.  Creak,  creak,  creak, 
c-r-e-a-k ! 

Owl.     Now  that  I  am  awake,  I  love  to  hear  you  sing. 

Grasshopper  Green.     C-r-e-a-k  ! 

Ozi'l.  Let  me  give  you  some  of  tlie  sweet  honey  I  have  here 
in  my  tree.     Honey  is  good  for  the  voice. 

{The  i:;rasslioppcr  i^oes  to  the  02vl.) 

Ozvl.     Sn.\p! 

THE  LITTLE  FISH 

Fisherman.     Aha !     I  have  you  at  last,  little  fish. 

Little  Fish.  O  Mr.  Fisherman,  please  put  me  hack  into 
the  water. 

Fisherman.     Put  you  l)ack?     No,  I  will  not! 

Little  Fish.     I  beg  you,  put  me  Ijack.     I  am  so  little. 

Fisherman.  It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  catch  you.  Put 
you  back,  indeed !     I  think  not. 

Little  Fish.  But  I  am  so  little.  Put  me  back  and  wait  until 
I  have  grown  to  be  a  large  fish.  Then  I  will  make  >'ou  a  very 
good  meal. 

Fisherman.  (Thonghtfiilly.)  True,  my  little  fish,  true. 
But  where  shall  I  find  you  when  you  have  grown  larger? 

— African  Fable. 

THE  TIMID   HARE 

Characters 
Timid  Hare  Camel  Sheep  Deer 

Brother  Hare  Elephant  Lion 

Timid  Hare.     Oh  dear!     Uh  dear!     If  the  sky  were  to  fall, 
•what  would  happen  to  n:e  ?     Oh,  what  would  happen  to  me ! 
What  is  that  noise  ?    Oh  dear !      Oh  dear !     Oh,  I  am  sure  the 
sky  is  falling !     It  is  !     It  is  !     It  is  !     {Timid  Hare  runs.) 
Brother  Hare.     Why  are  \'ou  running  away,  little  hare  ? 
Timid  Hare.     Oh,  I  have  no  time  to  talk.    The  sky  is  falling! 
Brother  Hare.     {Frightened.)     Oh  dear!    Oh  dear!     The 
sky  is  falling ! 

Deer.     Why,  what  is  the  matter,  little  hare? 
Timid  Hare.     Oh,  I  have  no  time  to  talk.   The  sky  is  falling. 
Deer.     {Frightened.)     What  shall  I  do? 
Sheep.     Where  are  >'ou  going,  little  hare?    Why  do  you  run 
so  fast? 

Timid  Hare.     Oh,  the  sky  is  falling! 
Sheep.     {Frightened.)     Dear  me,  dear  me! 
Camel.     Stop  a  minute,  little  hare!     What's  the  matter? 
Timid  Hare.     Oh,  I  have  no  time  to  talk.    The  sky  is  falling. 
Camel.     {Frightened.)     No,  no,  it  can't  be. 
Elephant.     \\'hy  do  you  run  so  fast,  little  hare?    What  has 
happened  ? 

Timid  Hare.     I  have  no  time  to  talk.     The  skv  is  falling. 
Elephant.     Can  that  be  true? 
Lion.     What  is  this  vou  sav? 


Timid  Hare.     I  have  no  time  to  talk.     The  sky  is  falling. 

Lion.     How  do  you  know  this  ? 

Timid  Hare.     I  saw  it. 

Lion.     Where  did  yon  see  it? 

Timid  Hare.     There,  by  that  tree. 

Lion.  Oh,  what  nonsense !  There  are  no  signs  that  the 
sky  is  falling.     Come  with  me  and  I'll  show  you. 

Timid  Hare.  No,  no,  1  must  hiuTy  along.  I  am  afraid  to 
go  back. 

Lion.  Yes,  vou  shall  come  with  me  to  that  tree.  I  will 
take  you  there  myself.     {Lion  and  hare  go  to  the  tree.) 

Lion.  There,  do  you  see?  The  sky  is  not  falling.  .\  little 
acorn  fell  upon  a  leaf.  It  made  the  noise  that  frightened  you. 
Let  us  go  back  now.  and  tell  the  other  animals. 

SHEPHERD  AND  SHEEP 

Choose  two  shepherds.  Select  a  certain  number  of  sheep 
for  each  one.  At  a  given  signal,  the  sheep  all  gather  in  the 
front  of  the  room.  The  work  of  each  shepherd  is  to  recognize 
his  own  sheep  and  separate  them  from  the  sheep  of  the  other 
shepherd.  The  one  who  succeeds  in  doing  this  first  wins  the 
'  game. 

As  the  children  become  more  proficient,  give  each  shepherd 
half  the  children  in  the  room,  and  proceed  in  the  same  wa\-. 

BEAN  BAG  RACE 

Place  a  bean  bag  on  each  of  the  front  desks.  Have  the  child 
in  the  front  seat  hold  the  bean  bag  with  both  hands  and  await 
the  signal.  At  the  teacher's  signal  each  child,  without  turning 
his  head  and  still  holding  the  bean  bag  with  both  hands,  raises 
it  over  his  head  and  the  child  back  of  him  catches  it  and  passes 
it  on.  When  it  reaches  the  last  child  in  the  row  he  is  to  run 
and  ]nit  it  on  the  front  desk.  The  children  of  the  winning  row 
have  the  privilege  of  clajiping. 

THE   MULBERRY   BUSH 

Arrange  the  children  in  a  circle  around  the  room  and  have 
them  perform  the  actions  as  given  in  the  simple  song  below. 

Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  l)ush,  the  mullierry  bush,  the 

mulberry  bush. 
Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face,  wash  our  face,  wash  our  face, 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Wash  our  hands. 

Comb  our  hair.  • 

Clean  our  nails. 

Brush  our  teeth. 

Clap  our  hands. 

Rock  the  babe. 

Sweep  the  floor. 

Wash  the  clothes. 

Iron  the  clothes. 

Feed  the  chicks. 

Saw  the  wood. 

Chop  the  wood. 

Skip  to  school. 

Go  to  sleep. 
The  last  line  of  each  verse  ma\-  be  changed  to  "On  a  bright 
and  sunnv  morning." 
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PHONIC  GAME 

Teacher  think  of  a  word  and  give  the  initial  sound,  and  ask 
the  children  to  guess  the  word. 

Teacher — I  am  thinking  of  a  word  beginning  with  hr. 
Child — Is  it  brown?    No. 
Is  it  bread  ?     No. 
Is  it  brownie?     No. 
Is  it  brush  ?     No. 
Is  it  bright  ?    Yes. 
Teacher — I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with  ring. 
Child — Is  it  sing  ?     No. 
Is  it  king?    No. 
I  Is  it  spring?    Yes. 

— Games.  Scat   JJ'oik  and  Sense  Training;. 

DUNNY 

Once  there  were  three  children,  three  brothers,  who  plaved 
together  in  the  sunshine  about  their  father's  door.  Now  the 
youngest  of  them  all  was  not  as  large  and  strong  as  his  brothers  ; 
and  for  that  reason  they  often  teased  him.  saying:  "You  are 
not  as  tall  as  we.  You  cannot  run  as  fast.  Seel  we  can 
jump  farther  and  swing  higher  than  you."  If  ever  thev 
wrestled  together,  the  youngest  was  the  first  to  be  thrown  to 
the  ground :  and  no  matter  what  he  tried  to  do,  the  others 
always  laughed,  and  called  out:  "Oh!  you  are  so  stupid.  That 
is  not  the  wa\-.  Let  me  show  you  how,  you  dunny !"  So  after 
a  while  they  called  him  nothing  but  Dunnv. 

One  day  a  traveler,  with  a  wonderful  pony,  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage.  His  little  animal  not  only  could  perform 
all  manner  of  curious  tricks,  but  he  was  the  most  gentle  little 
beast  in  the  whole  world  and,  withal,  as  sleek  and  prettv'  a 
creature  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

The  three  brothers  were  wild  with  delight  at  the  pony's  antics, 
and  gave  their  father  no  peace  until  at  last  he  consented  to  buy 
the  little  animal.  /\t  first  they  were  very  happy  with  their  new 
play-fellow,  but  soon  they  quarreled. 

"He  is  my  pony!"  said  the  eldest. 

"He  is  not!"  said  Dunny. 

"Father  Ijought  him  for  me,"  said  the  second  brother,  "and 
neither  of  you  shall  play  with  him  at  all !" 


'It  is  not 


He  is  all  mine!"  said  the  first,  as  he  caught 


the  little  beast  by  the  rein  and  tried  to  drag  him  awaw 

But  his  brother  snatched  the  bridle  also.  "You  shall  not 
have  him!"  he  cried. 

"Boys!  boys!  What  does  this  mean?"  said  their  father. 
"Why  are  you  quarreling?    The  pony  belongs  to  all  three." 

But  the  boys  would  not  have  it  so;  and.  at  last,  the  father 
said  :  "He  shall  be  given  to  the  one  of  you  who  will  bring  this 
basket  to  me  filled  full  with  the  water  of  yonder  pond."  Now 
the  basket  was  very  old  and  full  of  holes,  but  the  three  brothers 
eagerly  consented  to  the  plan. 

"You  shall  be  the  first  to  try  your  luck."  said  the   father, 
placing  the  basket  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son.     As  the  boy 
walked  quickly  toward  the  pond,  a  little  bird  hopped  along  the 
path  in  front  of  him,  and  in  a  sweet  voice  sang : — 
"Fill  it  with  moss  and  fill  it  with  clav,* 
And  carry  a  basketful  away." 

Trom   an   old    folk   ta:e. 

The  boy  did  not  know  what  the  bird  was  saving.  "Out  of 
my  path,  you  stupid  creature!"  he  cried,  flinging  a  stone  at  it. 


But  the  little  bird  flew  away  into  the  forest,  where  he  was  quite 
safe.  When  at  last  the  boy  reached  the  pond,  there  sat  a  great 
green  frog  who  croaked  in  a  great  hoarse  voice  : — 

"Fill  it  with  moss  and  fill  it  with  cla_\-. 
And  carry  a  basketful  awav." 

But  the  boy  did  not  know  what  the  frog  was  saying.  "Out 
of  my  way,  you  ugly  creature!"  he  cried,  flinging  a  stone  at  it. 
The  great  frog  jumped  back  into  the  water,  where  he  was  quite 
safe.  The  eldest  boy  covered  the  bottom  of  the  basket  with 
sand,  thinking  that  that  would  keep  the  water  from  running- 
out;  then  he  filled  it  to  the  very  brim.  But.  though  he  ran  all 
the  way  home,  not  a  single  drop  of  water  was  left  inside  the 
basket  when  he  reached  his  father. 

Then  it  was  the  second  son's  turn.  As  he  walked  quickly 
toward  the  pond,  the  same  little  bird  hopped  along  the  path  in 
front  of  him,  and  in  the  same  sweet  voice  sang: — 

"Fill  it  with  moss  and  fill  it  with  clay, 
And  carry  a  basketful  awav." 

The  boy  did  not  know  what  the  bird  was  saying.  "Out  of 
my  path,  you  stupid  creature !"  he  cried,  flinging  a  stone  at  it. 
But  the  little  bird  flew  awa}-  into  the  forest,  where  he  was  quite 
safe.  When  at  last  the  boy  reached  the  pond,  there  sat  the 
same  great  green  frog  who  croaked  in  the  same  great  hoarse 
voice : — 

"Fill  it  with  moss  and  fill  it  with  cla\-. 
And  carry  a  basketful  away." 

But  the  boy  did  not  know  what  the  frog  was  saying.  "Out 
of  my  way,  you  ugly  creature !"  he  cried,  flinging  a  stone  at  it. 
The  great  fro.g  jumped  back  into  the  water,  where  he  was  quite 
safe.  The  second  boy  covered  the  bottom  of  the  basket  with 
leaves,  thinking  that  they  would  keep  the  water  from  running" 
out ;  then  he  filled  it  to  the  very  brim.  But.  though  he  too  ran  all 
the  way  home,  not  a  single  drop  of  water  was  left  inside  the 
basket  when  he  reached  his  father. 

Now,  at  last,  it  was  Dunny's  turn ;  but  the  two  elder  brothers 
teased  him,  saying,  "Of  what  use  is  it  for  such  a  stupid  as  you 
to  tr\-.  when  we.  who  are  so  much  mcjre  clever  than  \-ou,  have 
failed  ?" 

As  Dunny  walked  quickly  towaixl  the  pond,  the  same  little 
bird  hopped  along  the  path  in  front  of  him,  and  in  the  same 
sweet  voice  sang : — 

"Fill  it  with  moss  and  fill  it  with  clay. 
And  carry  a  Ijasketful  away." 
Now  Dunny  was  very  fond  of  all  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  often  spent  long  hours  in  their  company ; 
and  he  knew  what  the  little  bird  was  saying.  And  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  playing  with  the  frogs  and  fishes  in 
the  pond ;  so  when  the  great  green  frog,  in  his  great  hoarse 
voice,  croaked : — 

"Fill  it  with  moss  and  fill  it  with  clav, 
'.And  carry  a  basketful  away." 

Dunn\-  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and.  gathering'  moss  and 
clay  from  the  bank  of  the  pond,  he  carefully  stopped  all  the 
holes  and  cracks  in  the  basket.  Then  filling  it  with  water  to 
the  very  brim,  he  carried  it  safely  home  to  his  father  and  did 
not  lose  even  a  single  drop.  So  the  pony  was  given  to  him, 
and  his  brothers  never  called  him  Dunny  again. — A  Kinder- 
garten Story  Book. 
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STORY   OF  A   MOUSE 

Adapted  from  an  Old  Tale 

A  very  neat  little  Mouse  once  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
an  ill-natured  old  Cat.  When  this  little  Mouse  left  his  bed  in 
the  morning,  he  always  washed  and  brushed  himself  with 
great  care,  taking  particular  pains  with  his  long  tail,  which  he 
kept  very  sleek  and  pretty. 

One  morning  the  untidy  Cat  had  not  been  able  to  find  her 
brush  and  comb,  not  having  put  them  in  their  proper  place  the 
day  before,  and  when  the  Mouse  ran  past  her,  she  snapped 
his  pretty  tail  quite  off,  because  she  felt  so  cross. 

The  little  Mouse  turned  and  said,  "Please,  Mrs.  Cat,  give 
back  my  long  tail !" 

Mrs.  Cat  answered,  "I  will  give  you  your  long  tail  if  you 
will  bring  me  a  saucer  of  milk;  I  always  like  milk  better  tiian 
tails." 

The  little  Mouse  had  no  milk  in  his  pantry,  but  he  took  his 
tin  pail  and  went  to  the  Cow,  saying,  "Please,  Mrs.  Cow,  give 
me  some  milk,  and  I  will  give  Mrs.  Cat  some  milk,  and  Mrs. 
Cat  will  give  back  my  long  tail." 

The  Cow  said,  "I  will  give  you  some  milk,  but  I  must  first 
have  some  hay." 

The  little  Mouse  then  took  his  wheelbarrow  and.  going  to 
the  farmer,  said,  "Please,  Mr.  Farmer,  give  me  some  hay,  and 
I  will  give  Mrs.  Cow  some  hay ;  Mrs.  Cow  will  give  me  some 
milk,  and  I  will  give  Mrs.  Cat  some  milk,  and  Mrs.  Cat  will 
give  back  my  long  tail." 

The  farn:er  said:  "I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  some  hay, 
but  my  barn  door  is  locked.  If  you  will  go  to  the  locksmith 
and  get  me  a  key.  I  will  unlock  my  barn  and  give  you  all  the 
hay  you  can  carry  on  your  little  wheelbarrow." 

Then  the  little  Mouse  took  his  pocketbook  and  went  to  the 
locksmith,  saying : 

"Please,  Mr.  Locksmith,  give  me  a  key,  and  I  will  give  the 
farmer  a  key,  and  the  farmer  will  give  me  some  hay,  and  I  will 
give  Mrs.  Cow  some  hay,  and  Mrs.  Cow  will  give  me  some 
milk,  and  I  will  give  Mrs.  Cat  some  milk,  and  Mrs.  Cat  will 
then  give  back  my  long  tail." 

The  locksmith  said,  "I  must  have  a  file  with  which  to  make  a 
key ;  if  you  will  get  me  a  file,  I  will  make  the  key  with  great 
pleasure." 

So  the  little  Mouse  took  his  satchel  and  went  to  the  black- 
smith and  asked  him,  saying : 

"Please,  Mr.  Blacksmith,  give  me  a  file,  and  I  will  give  Mr. 
Locksmith  a  file,  and  Mr.  Locksmith  will  give  me  a  key,  and  I 
will  give  the  farmer  a  key,  and  the  farmer  will  give  me  some 
hay,  and  I  will  give  Mrs.  Cow  some  hay,  and  Mrs.  Cow  will 
give  me  some  milk,  and  I  will  give  Mrs.  Cat  some  milk,  and 
Mrs.  Cat  will  give  back  my  long  tail." 

The  blacksmith  answered :  "I  need  some  coal  to  build  a  fire 
before  I  can  make  a  file.  If  you  will  go  to  the  miner  and  get 
me  some  coal,  I  will  be  glad  to  make  a  file  for  you." 

So  the  Mouse  took  his  cart  and  went  down,  down  into  the 
dark  earth  until  he  saw  a  man  with  a  little  lantern  on  his  hat, 
and  when  he  spoke  to  the  man,  the  man  said,  "Well  done,  little 
Mousie,  how  did  you  get  so  far  without  a  light?" 

Mousje  answered  that  he  was  quite  used  to  playing  in  the 
dark,  and  now  he  must  work  night  and  day  to  get  his  tail  again ; 
and  then  he  said : 

"Please,  Mr.  Miner,  give  me  some  coal,  and  I  will  give  the 


blacksn:ith  some  coal,  the  blacksmith  will  give  me  a  file,  I  will 
give  the  locksmith  a  file,  the  locksmith  will  give  me  a  key,  I 
will  give  the  farmer  a  key,  and  the  farmer  will  give  me  some 
hay,  and  I  will  give  Mrs.  Cow  some  hay,  and  Mrs.  Cow  will 
give  me  some  milk,  and  I  will  give  Mrs.  Cat  some  milk,  and 
Mrs.  Cat  will  give  back  my  long  tail." 

Then  the  miner  filled  the  little  cart  with  coal,  and  the  Mouse 
trudged  up  to  the  blacksmith,  who  gave  him  the  file,  which  he 
put  into  his  little  satchel.  Then  he  ran,  as  fast  as  his  feet 
would  carry  him,  to  the  locksmJth.  The  locksmith  gave  him  a 
key,  which  he  put  into  his  pocketliook  and  carried  to  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  unlocked  the  barn  door  and  gave  him  all  the  hay 
he  could  pile  on  his  wheelbarrow.  Mousie  took  the  hay  to 
Mrs.  Cow,  who  filled  his  little  tin  pail  with  milk,  which  the 
Mouse  carried  to  the  Cat,  saying,  "Now,  Mrs.  Cat,  please  give 
back  my  long  tail." 

Mrs.  Cat  said,  "So  I  will,  my  dear,  but  where  have  I  put  it?" 

Then  this  untidy  Cat  called  all  the  people  in  the  house,  say- 
ing, "Where  could  I  have  put  that  tail  ?" 

"Oh !  now  I  think  I  know — I  believe  it  is  in  the  upper  bureau 
drawer."  But  the  tail  was  not  in  the  upper  bureau  drawer,  and 
the  poor  Mousie.  who  had  worked  so  hard,  was  nearly  ready 
to  cry,  and  the  milk  was  getting  cold. 

Then  Mrs.  Cat  said,  "I  must  have  put  it  in  this  closet,"  and 
she  ran  to  the  closet,  pulling  down  dresses  and  boxes ;  but  there 
was  no  tail  there,  and  the  little  Mouse  had  to  wink  very  hard 
not  to  let  the  tears  fall,  and  the  milk  was  getting  blue. 

Then  Mrs.  Cat  shouted,  "Of  course,  I  put  it  in  the  second 
drawer" ;  but  she  tumbled  all  the  things  out  of  the  drawer  and 
found  no  tail ;  then  the  little  Mouse  had  to  sing  "Yankee 
Doodle"  to  keep  from  crying,  and  the  milk  was  in  danger  of 
getting  sour. 

Mrs.  Cat  now  clapped  her  paws  and  said :  "Why,  I  know 
where  it  is — I  ought  to  have  thought  before.  I  put  it  here 
in  this  lower  drawer,  in  this  very  box,  wrapped  up  so  neatly 
in  pink  tissue  paper.  Yes;  hurrah!  here  it  is!"  And  the 
Mousie  took  his  pretty,  long  tail  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  g'et  some  glue  to  stick  it  on  again;  and  Mrs.  Cat  lapped 
her  milk,  thinking  she  would  tr\-  hereafter  to  put  things  in 
their  places. — Stories  for  Kindergarten  and  Priniarx  Scliools. 

FOX   AND  GRAPES 

Choose  a  child  to  stand  on  a  chair  and  hold  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  another  one  to  be  the  fox.  The  fox  walks  along  and 
suddenly  sees  the  grapes.  "Oh,  this  is  such  a  warm  day  and  I 
am  so  thirsty.  I  must  have  those  grapes,"  says  the  fox.  He 
jumps  and  jumps  for  them  but  cannot  reach  them.  He  lies 
down  and  rests  for  an  instant  then  says,  "I  must  have  those 
grapes."  He  jumps,  and  jumps  and  jumps,  but  fails  to  reach 
them.  .-Vt  last  he  walks  off  saying,  "They  are  old  sour  grapes 
anyway." 

NUMBER  RACE 

Divide  the  blackboard  into  spaces.     In  each  space  place  simple 
number  combinations   or   examples   in   subtraction,   multiplica- 
tion or  division.     Call  each  space  a  mile. 
A       5  +  3=|3X2=|10  —  7=|12^4=|       B 

Select  two  children  to  nm  a  race.  Start  one  child  at  "A" 
and  the  other  at  "B."  The  one  running  the  greatest  number 
of  miles  correctly  wins  the  race. 
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RAGGYLING-SECOND   YEAR  Far,  far  away  she  led  him,  through  the  long  grass,  to  a  place 

Once   there   was   a   little   furr_v   rabbit,   who   lived   with   his     where  the  big  snake  could  not  find  him,  and  there  she  made  a 
mother  deep  down  in  a  nest  under  the  long  grass.     His  name     new  nest.     And  this  time,  when  she  told  Raggyling  to  lie  low 


was  Raggyling,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Molly  Cottontail 
Every  morning  when  Molly  Cottontail  went  out  to  hunt  for 
food,  she  said  to  Raggyling,  "Xow,  RaggA'Iing.  he  still,  and 
make  no  noise.  .Vo  matter  what  you  hear,  no  matter  what  you 
see,  don't  you  move.  Remember,  you  are  only  a  baby  rabbit, 
and  lie  low.''    And  Raggyling  always  said  he  would. 

One  day,  after  his  mother  had  gone,  he  was  lying  very  still 
in  the  nest,  looking  up  through  the  feathery  grass.  By  just 
cocking  his  e}-e,  so,  he  could  see  what  was  going  on  up  in  the 
world.  Once  a  big  blue  jay  perched  on  a  twig  above  him,  and 
scolded  some  one  very  loudly;  he  kept  saying,  "Thief!  thief!" 
But  Raggyling  never  moved  his  nose,  nor  his  paws ;  he  lay 
still.  Once  a  lady-bug  took  a  walk  down  a  blade  of  grass,  over 
his  head ;  she  was  so  top-heavy  that  pretty  soon  she  tumbled 
off  and  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 
But  Raggyling  never  moved  his  nose  nor  his  paws;  he  lay 
still. 

The  sun  was  warm,  and  it  was  very  still. 

Suddenly  Raggyling  heard  a  little  sound,  far  off.  It  sounded 
hke  "swish,  swish,"  very  soft  and  far  away.  He  listened. 
It  was  a  queer  little  sound,  low  down  in  the  grass,  "rustle- 
rustle-rustle"  ;  Raggyling  was  interested.  But  he  never  moved 
his  nose  or  his  paws;  he  lay  still.  Then  the  sound  came  nearer, 
"rustle-rustle-rustle,"  then  grew  fainter,  then  came  nearer,  in 
and  out,  nearer  and  nearer,  like  something  coming,  only,  when 
Ragg}-Iing  heard  an}-thing  coming  he  always  heard  its  feet, 
stepping  ever  so  softly.  \Miat  could  it  be  that  came  so  smoothly 
— rustle-rustle  without  any  feet? 

He  forgot  his  mother's  warning,  and  sat  up  on  his  hind  paws ; 
the  sound  stopped  then. 

"Pooh,"  thought  Raggyling,  "I'm  not  a  baby  rabbit,  I  am 
three  weeks  old ;  I'll  find  out  what  this  is."  He  stuck  his  head 
over  the  top  of  the  nest  and  looked  straight  into  the  wicked  eyes 
of  a  great  big  snake.  "Mammy,  mammy  !"  screamed  Raggyling, 
"Oh,  Mammy,  mammy!"  But  he  could  not  scream  any  more, 
for  the  big  snake  had  his  ear  in  his  mouth  and  was  winding 
about  the  soft  little  body,  squeezing  Raggyling's  life  out.  He 
tried  to  call  "Mammy !"  agair.,  but  he  could  not  breathe. 

Ah,  but  mammv  had  heard  the  first  cry^  Straight  over  the 
fields  she  tlew,  leaping  the  stones  and  hummocks,  fast  as  the 
wind,  to  save  her  baby.  She  was  not  a  timid  little  cottontail  rab- 
bit then ;  she  was  a  mother  whose  child  was  in  danger.  And  when 
she  came  to  Raggyling  and  the  big  snake,  she  took  one  look, 
and  then  hop '  hop !  she  went  over  the  snake's  back ;  and  as  she 
jumiied  she  stuck  the  snake  with  her  strong  hind  claws  so  that 
they  tore  his  skin.     He  hissed  with  rage,  but  did  not  let  go. 


you'd  better  believe  he  minded ! 


Bryant. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  DONKEY-— SECOND  YEAR 

A  certain  man  had  a  dog  and  a  donkey.  He  was  very  fond 
of  the  dog.  He  jjctted  hiin,  gave  him  fine  food,  and  allowed 
him  to  sit  on  his  lap. 

The  donkey  worked  all  day  for  the  man,  and  when  his  work 
was  over,  he  was  shut  up  in  his  stall  with  only  straw  to  eat. 

One  day  the  donkey  said  to  himself,  "Aly  master  likes  the 
dog.  I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  like  me  ?  The  dog  never  does 
any  work,  but  I  work  all  day  long.  The  dog  has  fine  food  to 
eat  and  I  have  only  straw.  ]\Iy  master  always  pets  the  dog, 
but  he  never  says  a  kind  word  to  me !" 

The  donkey  felt  very  sad.  At  last  he  said,  "I  know  why 
my  master  likes  the  dog.  It  is  because  the  dog  sits  on  his  lap. 
I  will  sit  on  his  lap  and  then  he  will  like  me." 

Soon  the  donkey's  master  came  into  the  garden  and  sat  down 
on  a  bench.     Then  the  donkey  ran  to  him  and  sat  on  his  lap. 

"Help!  help!"  called  the  man.  "The  donkey  is  killing  me! 
Take  him  awa\- !     I  will  not  have  him  here!" 

So  the  servants  came  and  led  the  donke\-  away  and  beat  him 
for  what  he  had  done.. 

— From  Reynard,  the  Fox. 

*Fiom    Winston's    Third    Reader. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES— 2A 

The  Str.-\w,  the  Co.\l,  and  the  Be.vn. 

There  lived  in  a  certain  village  a  poor  old  woman  who  had 
collected  a  mess  of  beans,  and  was  going  to  cook  them.  So 
she  made  a  fire  on  her  hearth,  and,  in  order  to  make  it  bum 
better,  she  put  in  a  handful  of  straw.  When  the  beans  began 
to  bubble  in  the  pot,  one  of  them  fell  out  and  lay.  never  noticed, 
near  a  straw  which  was  already  there;  soon  a  red-hot  coal 
jumped  out  of  the  fire  and  joined  the  pair.  The  straw  began 
first,  and  said  : 

"Dear  friends,  how  do  you  come  here?"  The  coal  answered, 
"I  jumi^ed  out  of  the  fire  by  great  good  luck,  or  I  should 
certainly  have  met  with  my  death.  I  should  have  been  burned 
to  ashes."  The  bean  answered.  "I.  too,  have  come  out  of  it 
with  a  whole  skin,  but  if  the  old  woman  had  kept  me  in  the 
pot  I  should  have  been  cooked  into  a  soft  mass  like  my  com- 
rades." 

"Nor  should  I  have  met  with  a  better  fate,"  said  the  straw. 
"The  old  woman  has  turned  my  brothers  into  fire  and  smoke, 
Hop !  hop !  she  went  again,  and  this  time  she  hurt  him  so     sixty  of  them  she  took  up  at  once  and  deprived  of  life.     Very 
that  he  twisted  and  turned;  but  he  held  on  to  Raggyling.  luckily  I  managed  to  slip  through  her  fingers." 

Once  more  the   mother  rabbit  hopped  and   once   more   she  "What  had  we  better  do  now?"  said  the  coal, 

struck  and  tore  the  snake's  back  with  her  sharp  claws.     Zzz !  "I   think,"   answered  the  bean,   "that,   as  we  have  been  so 

How  she  hurt.    The  snake  dropped  Ragg}-  to  strike  at  her,  and      lucky  as  to  escape  with  our  lives,  we  will  join  in  good  fellow- 
Raggy  rolled  on  his  feet  and  ran.  ship  together,  and,  lest  any  more  bad  fortune  should  happen 

"Run,  Raggyling,  run !"  said  the  mother,  keeping  the  snake  to  us,  here  we  will  go  abroad  into  foreign  lands,"  The  proposal 
busy  with  her  jumps;  and  you  may  believe  Ragg)ding  ran!  pleased  the  two  others,  and  forthwith  they  started  on  their 
Just  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  way  his  mother  came  too,  travel.  Soon  they  came  to  a  little  brook,  and  as  there  were 
and  showed  him  where  to  go.  When  she  ran,  there  was  a  little  no  stepping  stones,  and  no  bridge,  they  could  not  tell  how  they 
white  patch  that  showed  under  her  tail,  that  was  for  Raggy  were  to  get  to  the  other  side.  The  straw  was  struck  with  a 
to  follow — he  followed  it  now.  good  idea,  and  said,   "I   will  lay  myself  across,   so  that  you 
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could  go  over  me  as  if  I  were  a  bridge/'  So  the  straw 
stretched  himself  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  the  coal, 
who  was  of  an  ardent  nature,  quickly  trotted  up  to  go  over 
the  new-made  bridge.  When,  however,  she  reached  the  middle, 
and  heard  the  water  rushing  past  beneath  her,  she  was  struck 
with  terror,  and  stopped  and  could  not  get  any  farther.  So 
the  straw  began  to  get  burnt,  broke  in  two  pieces,  and  fell  in 
the  brook,  and  the  coal  slipped  down,  hissing  as  she  touched  the 
water,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  bean,  who  prudently 
remained  behind  on  the  bank,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
sight,  and  not  being  able  to  contain  herself,  went  on  laughing 
so  excessivelv  that  she  burst.  And  now  would  she  certainly 
have  been  undone  forever,  if  a  tailor  on  his  travels  had  not 
by  good  luck  stopped  himself  to  rest  by  the  brook.  As  he  had 
a'  compassionate  heart,  he  took  out  needle  and  thread  and 
stitched  her  together  again.  The  bean  thanked  him  in  the 
most  elegant  manner,  but  as  he  had  sewn  her  up  with  black 
stitches,  all  beans  since  then  have  a  black  seam. 

HANSEL  AND  GRETEL— SECOND  YEAR 

Many,  many  years  ago  there  lived  a  poor  woodchopper.  He 
had  a  wife  and  two  little  children.  Hansel  and  Gretel.  He  was 
so  poor  that  he  had  little  to  eat.  and  often  the  children  had  to 
go  to  bed  without  any  supper. 

The  woodchopper  was  a  kindhearted  man.  He  loved  his  chil- 
dren dearlv.  It  made  him  feel  very  sad  to  see  Hansel  and 
Gretel  go  to  bed  hungry. 

One  night,  after  Hansel  and  Gretel  were  asleep,  the  wood- 
chopper  said  to  his  wife,  "Wife,  I  have  just  given  the  last  piece 
of  bread  to  the  children.   We  have  nothing  to  eat  for  ourselves." 
The  woodchopper's  wife  was  a  cruel,  selfish  woman,  so  she 
said, 

"If  we  did  not  have  to  feed  the  children  we  would  have  more 
for  ourselves." 

"That  is  true."   said  the  good  woodchopper.   "but   God  has 

given  us  the  dear  children  and  we  must  take  care  of  them." 

The  next  morning,  when  the  woodchopper  had  gone  to  work, 

the  cruel  woman  took  the  children  away  into  a  deep  woods  and 

left  them  there.    Then  she  ran  home. 

When  the  good  woodchopper  came  home  he  missed  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Where  are  my  dear  little  Hansel  and  Gretel  ?"  he  asked. 
"Oh.  husband!"  cried  the  wife.  "I  have  sad  news  for  you. 
This  morning,  after  you  were  gone,  the  children  and  I  went 
into  the  woods  to  find  nuts  for  your  supper.  After  a  while  I 
looked  around  and  there  were  no  children  to  be  seen.  They 
must  have  wandered  off  into  the  deep  woods." 

The  good  woodchopper  began  to  weep,  for  he  loved  his  chil- 
dren dearly. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
The  woodchopper  was  full  of  joy.  He  took  the  children  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  them  a  hundred  times. 

"How  did  you  find  your  way  home?"  he  asked. 
"A  honey  bee  that  lives  in  our  hive  flew  in  front  of  us  and 
we  followed  him  all  the  way  home,"  said  Hansel. 

The  selfish  woman  was  angry  to  see  the  children  again,  but 
she  pretended  that  she  was  glad. 

The  next  morning  wlien  the  woodchopper  had  gone  to  work. 
she  took  the  children  twice  as   far  into  the  .woods   and   left 


them  again.    This  time  she  thought  she  was  surely  rid  of  them. 
When  the  woodchopper  came  home  he  missed  the  children. 
"Where  are  my  dear  little  Hansel  and  Gretel?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  husband!"  cried  the  wife.  "I  have  very  sad  news  for 
you.  This  morning,  after  you  were  gone,  the  children  and  I 
went  into  the  field  to  pick  some  berries  for  your  supper.  After 
a  while  I  looked  around  and  there  were  no  children  to  be  seen. 
Perhaps  some  one  ran  away  with  them." 

The  good  woodchopper  began  to  weep  for  he  loved  his  chil- 
dren dearly. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
The  woodchopper  was  full  of  joy.  He  took  the  children  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  them  a  hundred  times. 

"How  did  you  find  your  home?"  he  asked. 
"The  little  blueliird  that  lives  in  our  apple  tree  flew  in  front 
of  us  and  we  followed  him  all  the  way  home."  said  Hansel. 

The  cruel  selfish  woman  was  very  angry  to  see  the  children 
again,  but  she  pretended  to  be  glad. 

The  next  morning  when  the  woodchopper  had  gone  to  work, 
she  took  the  children  three  times  as  far  into  the  woods  and  left 
them  again.  This  time  she  thought  she  was  surely  rid  of  them. 
When  little  Hansel  and  Gretel  saw  they  were  alone  in  the 
woods,  they  looked  about  for  some  one  to  show  them  the  way 
home,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Not  a  bee  or  a  bird 
came  near.     Little  Gretel  began  to  cry.  for  she  was  afraid. 

"Hush,  little  Gretel."  said  Hansel.  "I  shall  find  a  way 
home." 

He  took  little  Gretel  by  the  hand  and  they  began  to  look  for 
a  wav  out.    All  day  long  they  walked  in  the  deep  woods. 

At  last  thev  saw  a  little  house  in  front  of  them.  Never  had 
they  seen  such  an  odd  little  house.  The  sides  of  the  house  were 
made  of  chocolate  bricks;  the  roof  was  a  big  slab  of  molasses 
candy  ;  the  windows  were  peppermint  sticks ;  and  the  shutters 
were  all  of  ginger  bread. 

The  hungry  children  ran  to  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could. 
"I  am  going  to  eat  a  piece  of  this  shutter."  said  Gretel,  and 
•she  broke  off  a  shutter  and  put  part  of  it  into  her  mouth. 

"I  like  the  roof  better."  said  Hansel,  and  he  began  to  chew  a 
corner  of  it. 

Suddenly  an  old  woman  came  rushing  out  of  the  house.  She 
was  tall  and  thin  and  had  a  sour  look  on  her  face. 

"Who  is  eating  my  house  ?"  she  called  in  a  thin  voice. 
Hansel  and  Gretel  were  very  much  afraid,  for  they  could  see 
at  once  that  this  old  woman  was  a  witch.     She  had  built  the 
candy  house  to  catch  little  children. 

"Please  don't  be  angry."  said  Hansel.  "We  were  very  hun- 
gry and  we  ate  only  a  little  piece."  But  the  witch  would  not 
listen  to  him.  She  took  the  children  into  her  house.  In  one 
corner  was  a  cage  and  in  this  cage  she  locked  Hansel. 

"Help  me  make   supper."   she   said  to   Gretel.     "We   must 
make  Hansel  fat.    Then  I  can  sell  him  to  my  friend  the  wolf." 
She  made  poor  little  Gretel  cook  a  big  supper'  and  feed  it  to 
Hansel. 

Every  dav  Hansel  had  to  eat  roast  chicken  and  mashed  pota- 
toes and  chocolate  cake.  ]5y  and  by  he  became  as  round  and 
fat  as  a  butter  ball. 

"Now  Hansel  is  fat  enough,"  said  the  witch,  and  she  went 
into  the  cage  to  get  him. 

But  this  old  witch  had  poor  eyesight.  She  could  see  only 
a  little  way  in  front  of  her  nose. 

Hansel  hid  himself  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  cage  and,  quick 
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as  a  wink,  ran  out  and  closed  the  door.  The  old  witch  was 
locked  in  her  own  cage. 

Then  something  funny  happened.  As  soon  as  the  old  witch 
was  locked  in  she  changed  to  an  old  black  crow,  and  all  she 
could  say  was,  "Caw,  Caw,  Caw !"' 

Hansel  and  Gretel  danced  about  the  room,  singing  for  joy. 
Then  they  ran  home  as  fast  as  they  could. 

The  good  old  woodchopper  and  his  wife  were  sitting  by  the 
fire  crying.  They  had  plenty  of  food  now  but  they  were  very 
lonely  without  their  children.  The  wife  felt  sorry  that  she  had 
lost  them  in  the  woods. 

Just  then  Hansel  and  Gretel  came  running  into  the  house. 
The  woodchopper  and  his  wife  were  full  of  joy.  They  caught 
them  in  their  arms  and  kissed  them  a  hundred  times. 

"Oh.  how  glad  I  am  to  have  you  again,"  cried  the  wife. 
"Xow  I  will  always  take  good  care  of  you.  and  we  will  share 
our  food  together."  — From  Jl'instoii's — Third  Year. 

THE  NUTCRACKER  AND  THE  SUGAR-TONGS 

2B 

1. 
The  Nutcracker  sat  by  a  plate  on  the  table ; 

The  Sugar-tongs  sat  by  a  plate  at  his  side ; 
And  the  Xutcracker  said,  "Don't  you  wish  we  were  able 

Along  the  blue  hills  and  green  meadows  to  ride? 
]\Iust  we  drag  on  this  stupid  existence  forever. 

So  idle  and  weary,  so  full  of  remorse. 
While  every  one  else  takes  his  pleasure,  and  never 

Seems  happy  unless  he  is  riding  a  horse  ? 

2 

"Don't  you  think  we  could  ride  without  being  instructed, 

Without  any  saddle  or  bridle  or  spur  ? 
Our  legs  are  so  long,  and  so  aptly  constructed, 

I'm  sure  that  an  accident  could  not  occur. 
Let  us  all  of  a  sudden  hop  down  from  the  table. 

And  hustle  downstairs,  and  each  jump  on  a  horse 
Shall  we  try  ?    Shall  we  go  ?    Do  you  think  we  are  able  ?" 

The  Sugar-tongs  answered  distinctly,  "Of  course!" 

3. 
So  down  the  long  staircase  they  hopped  in  a  minute ; 

The  Sugar-tongs  snapped,  and  the  Crackers  said,  "Crack !" 
The  stable  was  open ;  the  horses  were  in  it : 

Each  took  out  a  pony,  and  jumped  on  his  back. 
The  Cat  in  a  fright  scrambled  out  of  the  doorway ; 

The  Mice  tumbled  out  of  a  bundle  of  hay ; 
The  brown  and  white  Rats,  and  the  black  ones  from  Norway, 

Screamed  out,  "They  are  taking  the  horses  away!" 

4. 
The  whole  of  the  household  was  tilled  with  amazement : 

The  Cups  and  the  Saucers  danced  madly  about; 
The  Plates  and  the  Dishes  looked  out  of  the  casement ; 

The  Salt-cellar  stood  on  his  head  with  a  shout ; 
The  Spoons,  with  a  clatter,  looked  out  of  the  lattice ; 

The  Mustard-pot  climbed  up  the  gooseberry-pies ; 
The  Soup-ladle  peeped  through  a  heap  of  veal-patties, 

And  squeaked  with  a  lable-like  scream  of  surprise. 

5. 
The  Frying-pan  said,  "It's  an  awful  delusion !" 

The  Tea-kettle  hissed,  and  grew  black  in  the  face; 
And  they  all  rushed  downstairs  in  the  wildest  confusion 

To  see  the  great  Nutcracker-Sugar-tong  race. 


And  out  of  the  stable,  with  screamings  and  laughter 

(Their  ponies  were  cream-colored,  speckled  with  brown), 
The  Nutcracker  first,  and  the  Sugar-tongs  after. 

Rode  all  round  the  yard,  and  then  all  round  the  town. 

6. 
They  rode  through  the  street,  and  they  rode  by  the  station; 

They  galloped  away  to  the  beautiful  shore; 
In  silence  they  rode,  and  "Made  no  observation," 

Save  this:  "We  will  never  go  back  any  more!" 
And  still  you  might  hear,  till  they  rode  out  of  hearing. 

The  Sugar-tongs  snap,  and  the  Cracker  say  "Crack !" 
They  faded  awaj- ;  and  they  never  came  back  I 

Lear. — Nonsense  Books. 

'WHY  THE  BEAR'S  TAIL  IS  SHORT 

In  the  winter  the  fox  told  Mother  Bear  that  he  would  teach 
her  to  fish.  As  she  was  willing  to  learn,  he  led  her  to  a  hole 
in  the  ice,  and  told  her  to  put  her  tail  down  into  the  water. 

He  told  her,  too,  to  keep  it  there  for  a  long  time.  Then  when 
she  pulled  her  tail  out  of  the  water,  she  would  find  it  covered 
with  fish. 

The  bear  was  silly  enough  to  believe  all  that  the  fox  said; 
so  she  sat  a  long  time,  with  her  tail  in  the  water,  waiting  for 
the  fish.  When  at  last  she  tried  to  pull  her  tail  out  of  the 
water,  she  found  to  her  dismay  that  it  was  frozen  fast  in  the  ice. 

She  called  to  Reynard  to  pull  her  out ;  but  he  laughed  at  her 
and  ran  away.  Then  she  called  to  Father  Bear,  who  came  to 
help  her. 

But  the  men  of  the  village  also  heard  Alother  Bear  calling, 
and  they  came  with  clubs  to  kill  her.  Father  Bear  pulled  and 
pulled,  until  at  last  he  set  her  free.  But  Mother  Bear  left  a 
part  of  her  tail  in  the  ice.  — From   Reynard,  the  Fox. 

THE  FOX   IN  THE  'WELL 

There  were  two  buckets  in  a  well.  They  were  held  by  a  rope 
that  passed  over  a  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  well.  When  one 
bucket  went  up  the  other  went  down. 

One  day.  the  fox  got  into  one  of  the  buckets  and  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  When  he  tried  to  get  out.  he  splashed  in 
the  water  and  made  a  great  noise.  The  wolf  heard  him  and 
ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"What  are  you  doing  down  there.  Brother  Fo.x  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  catching  fish,"  said  the  fox.  "Come  down  and  help 
me." 

"How  can  I  come  down?"  asked  the  wolf. 

"Jump  into  the  bucket  up  there,"  said  the  fox.  "and  you 
will  be  here  in  a  minute." 

The  wolf  was  foolish  enough  to  obey  the  fox.  He  got  into 
the  bucket :  and  as  he  was  much  heavier  than  the  fox,  he  at 
once  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  while  the  fox  went  up  to 
the  top.    Then  the  fox  jumped  out  of  the  bucket  and  ran  away. 

"Do  not  leave  me  down  here."  called  the  wolf. 

But  the  fox  only  said,  "That  is  the  way  of  the  world.  \\'hen 
one  goes  up  another  goes  down." — From  Reynard,  the  Fo.v. 

"THE  OWL  AND  THE   EEL  AND  THE  WARMING 

PAN— 2A 

The  owl  and  the  eel  and  the  warming-pan 
They  went  to  call  on  the  soap-fat  man. 
The  soap-fat  man  he  was  not  within ; 
He'd  gone  for  a  ride  on  his  rolling  pin. 
So  they  all  came  back  by  way  of  the  town. 
And  turned  the  meeting-house  upside  down. 
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THE  MILLER,   HIS   SON,  AND   THEIR  ASS 

A  Miller  and  his  Son  were  driving  their  Ass  to  the  fair  to 
sell  him.  They  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  met  with  a  troop 
of  girls,  returning  from  the  town,  talking  and  laughing. 

"Look  there!"  cried  one  of  them.  "Did  you  ever  see  such 
fools,  to  be  trudging  along  on  foot,  when  they  might  be  riding?" 
The  Miller,  when  he  heard  this,  bade  his  Son  get  on  the  Ass, 
and  walked  along  merrily  by  his  side.  Soon  they  came  to  a 
group  of  old  men  talking  gravely. 

"There!"  said  one  of  them.  "That  proves  what  I  was  saying. 
What  respect  is  shown  to  old  age  in  these  days?  Do  you  see 
that  idle  young  rogue  riding,  while  his  father  has  to  walk. 

Upon  this  the  Son  got  down  from  the  Ass  and  the  Miller 
took  his  place.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  came  to  a 
company  of  women  and  children. 

"Why,  you  lazy  old  fellow!"  cried  several  tongues  at  once. 
"How  can  you  ride  upon  the  beast,  when  that  poor  little  lad, 
there,  can  hardly  keep  pace  by  the  side  of  you  ?" 

So  the  good-natured  Miller  took  his  Son  up  behind  him. 
They  had  now  almost  reached  the  town. 

"Pray,  honest  friend,"  said  a  townsman,  "is  that  Ass  your 
own  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Miller. 

"I  should  not  have  thought  so,"  said  the  other,  "by  the  way 
you  load  him.  Why,  you  two  are  better  able  to  carry  the  poor 
beast  than  he  to  carry  you. 

"Anything  to  please  you,"  said  the  Aliller. 

"We  can  but  try."  So  he  and  his  Son  got  down  from  the 
Ass,  then  they  tied  his  legs  together,  and,  taking  a  stout  pole, 
tried  to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  over  a  bridge  that  led  to 
the  town. 

This  was  so  odd  a  sight  that  crowds  of  people  ran  out  to  see 
it,  and  to  laugh  at  it.  The  Ass,  not  liking  to  be  tied,  kicked 
the  cords  away,  and  tumbled  off  the  pole  into  the  water.  At 
this  the  Miller  and  his  Son  hung  down  their  heads,  and  made 
their  way  home  again  having  heard  that  by  trying  to  please 
everybody,  they  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  the  Ass  into  the 
bargain. 

SOME  OF  AESOP'S  FABLES— THIRD  YEAR 

1. — The  Hen  and  the  C.\t 

A  cat,  hearing  that  a  hen  was  laid  up  sick  in  her  nest,  paid 
her  a  visit. 

As  he  approached  the  nest  he  said :  "How  are  you,  my  dear 
friend  ?  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  What  do  you  need  ?  Tel!  me 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  you  want,  that  I  may  get  it  for 
you.     Keep  up  your  spirits  and  don't  be  alarmed. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  hen.  "Do  you  be  good  enough  to 
leave  me.  and  I  have  no  fear  but  I  shall  soon  be  well." 

2. — The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 
A  fox,  just  when  the  grapes  had  ripened,  stole  into  a  vine- 
yard where  delicious-looking  grapes  were  trellised  up  on  high 
in  a  most  tempting  show.  The  fox  made  many  a  jump  to 
secure  the  luscious  prize.  Failing  in  all  his  attempts,  he  walked 
away,  muttering :  "Well,  what  does  it  matter !  The  grapes  are 
sour!" 

3. — The  Mountain  and  the  Mouse 
In  days  of  yore,  a  mighty  rumbling  was  heard  in  a  mountain. 
Multitudes  flocked  together,  from  far  and  near,  to  see  what  it 
was  going  to  do.     After  long  waiting  and  many  wise  guesses 


from    the    by-standers — out    popped    a    mouse.      Magnificent 
promises  often  end  in  paltry  performances. 

4. — The  Two  W^allets 

Every  man  carries  two  wallets,  one  before  and  one  behind — ■ 
both  full  of  faults.  ISut  the  one  before  is  full  of  his  neighbor's 
faults ;  the  one  behind,  of  his  own :  Thus  it  happens  that  men 
are  blind  to  their  own  faults,  but  never  lose  sight  of  their 
neighbor's. 

5.- -The  Viper  and  the  File 

A  viper  entering  into  a  smith's  shop  looked  about  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  At  length  seeing  a  file,  he  began  to  bite  at  it; 
but  the  file  bade  him  to  let  it  alone,  saying,  "You  are  likely  to 
get  little  from  me.  whose  business  is  to  bite  others." 

6 
A   dog  made  his   bed   in  a  manger,   and   lay   snarling  atid 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender.    "See,"  said 
one  of  them,  "what  a  miserable  cur !  who  neither  can  eat  corn 
himself,  nor  will  allow  those  to  eat  it  who  can." 

7 

A  certain  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  goose  that 
laid  him  a  golden  egg  every  day.  But  dissatisfied  with  so  slow 
an  income,  and  thinking  to  seize  the  whole  treasure  at  once,  he 
killed  the  goose;  and  cutting  her  open,  found  her — just  what 
any  other  goose  would  lie ! 

Much  wants  more  and  loses  all. 

8 

A  fisherman's  net  had  all  sorts  of  fish.  The  little  ones 
escaped  through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  got  back  into  the 
deep,  but  the  great  fish  were  all  caught  and  hauled  into  the  ship, 
(.)ur  insignificance  is  often  the  cause  of  our  safety. 

9 

A  gnat  that  had  been  buzzing  about  the  head  of  a  bull,  at 
length,  settling  down  upon  one  of  his  horns,  begged  his  pardon 
for  incommoding  him  and  continued : 

"But  if  my;  weight  inconveniences  you  at  all,  pray  say  so, 
and  I  shall  be  off  in  a  moment." 

"Oh,  never  trouble  your  head  about  that,"  said  the  bull, 
"for  'tis  all  one  to  me  whether  you  go  or  stay;  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  I  did  not  know  you  were  there." 

The  smaller  the  mind  the  greater  the  conceit. 

Have  the  pupils  write  a  title  for  each  of  the  fables  following 
the  fifth. 

BELLING  THE  CAT 

Characters — Old  Mouse.  Three  Young  Mice 

Old  Mouse.  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear !  That  old  cat  ate  Squeak 
Nibble  today.     What  can  we  do? 

Second  Mouse.  Well,  we  must  do  something!  She'll  eat 
us  all,  one  by  one ! 

Third  Mouse.  How  can  we  keep  her  from  catching  all  the 
rest  of  us  ? 

Fourth  Mouse.  Yes,  how  can  we?  If  we  could  only  know 
when  she  is  coming.  Her  paws  are  so  soft  that  we  cannot 
hear  her. 

Second  Mouse.  I  have  it !  One  of  us  will  watch  her  all  the 
time,  \^^^en  the  cat  is  coming  he  must  scjueak  as  loud  as  he 
can. 

Old  Mouse.  Watch  her,  indeed !  She'd  soon  catch  tliat 
little  mouse.  (Continued  on  page  198) 
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BLACK  BEAUTY— THIRD  YEAR 

The  first  place  that  I  can  remember  was  a  pleasant  meadow 
with  a  pond  of  clear  water  in  it.  Some  shady  trees  leaned  over 
it,  and  rushes  and  water-lilies  grew  at  the  deep  end.  At  the  top 
of  the  meadow  was  a  grove  of  fir  trees,  and  at  the  bottom  a 
running  brook  was  overhung  by  a  steep  bank. 

There  were  six  young  colts  in  the  meadow  beside  me.  I  used 
to  run  with  them,  and  had  great  fun.  We  used  to  gallop  round 
and  round  the  field  as  hard  as  we  could  go.  Sometimes  we  had 
rough  play,  for  we  would  bite  and  kick  as  well  as  gallop. 

One  day,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  kicking,  m\-  mother 
whinnied  to  me  to  come  to  her,  and  then  she  said : 

"I  wish  you  to  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you.  You  have  been  well-bred  and  well-born :  your  father  has 
a  great  name  in  these  parts  ;  your  grandmother  had  the  sweetest 
temper  of  any  horse  I  ever  knew,  and  I  think  you  have  never 
seen  me  kick  or  bite.  I  hope  you  will  grow  gentle  and  good, 
and  never  learn  bad  ways.  Do  your  work  with  a  good  will, 
lift  vour  feet  up  well  when  you  trot,  and  never  bite  or  kick 
even  in  play." 

I  have  never  forgotten  my  mother's  advice. 

Our  master  was'  a  good,  kind  man.  He  gave  us  good  food, 
good  lodging,  and  kind  words ;  he  spoke  as  kindly  to  us  as  he 
did  to  his  little  children.  \\"e  were  all  fond  of  him,  and  my 
mother  loved  him  very  much.  Wlien  she  saw  him  at  the  gate 
she  would  neigh  with  joy  and  trot  up  to  him.  He  would  pat 
and  stroke  her  and  say.  "Well,  old  Pet,  and  how  is  your  little 
Darkie?"  I  was  a  dull  black,  so  he  called  me  Darkie.  Then 
he  would  give  me  a  piece  of  bread  which  was  very  good,  and 
sometimes  he  brought  a  carrot  for  my  mother. 

There  was  a  plowboy,  Dick,  who  sometimes  came  into  our 
field  to  pluck  blackberries  from  the  hedge.  When  he  had  eaten 
all  he  wanted  he  would  have  what  he  called  fun  with  the  colts, 
throwing  stones  and  sticks  at  them  to  make  them  gallop.  We 
did  not  mind  him  much,  for  we  could  gallop  off :  but  some- 
times a  stone  would  hit  and  hurt  us. 

One  day  he  was  at  this  game  end  did  not  know  that  the 
master  was  in  the  next  field  watching  what  was  going  on.  As 
soon  as  we  saw  the  master  we  trotted  up  nearer  to  the  side  of 
the  field  to  see  what  happened. 

"Bad  boy!"  he  said,  "bad  boy!  to  chase  the  colts.  This  is 
not  the  first  time,  nor  the  second,  but  it  shall  be  the  last.  Take 
your  money  and  go  home ;  I  shall  not  want  you  on  my  farm 
again."    So  we  never  saw  Dick  any  more. 

My  master  would  not  sell  me  till  I  was  four  years  old.  He 
said  lads  ought  not  to  work  like  men,  and  colts  ought  not  to 
work  like  horses  till  they  were  quite  grown  up. 

When  I  was  four  years  old  Squire  Gordon  came  to  look  at 
me.  I  was  now  growing  handsome ;  my  coat  was  fine  and  soft, 
and  was  bright  black.  I  had  one  white  foot  and  a  pretty  white 
star  on  my  forehead.  He  examined  my  eyes,  my  mouth,  and 
my  legs.  Then  I  had  to  walk  and  trot  and  gallop  before  him. 
He  seemed  to  like  me  and  said.  "When  he  has  been  well  broken 
in  he  will  do  very  well."  Aly  master  said  he  would  break  me 
in  himself,  as  he  did  not  wish  me  to  be  frightened  or  hurt.  He 
lost  no  time  about  it,  for  the  next  day  he  began. 

"Breaking  in"  means  to  teach  a  horse  to  wear  a  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  to  carry  on  his  back  a  man,  woman,  or  child ;  to  go 
just  the  way  desired,  and  to  go  quietly.  Besides  this  he  has 
to  learn  to  wear  harness,  and  to  stand  still  while  it  is  put  on. 


Then  he  has  a  cart  or  a  carriage  fixed  behind,  so  that  he  cannot 
walk  or  trot  without  dragging  it  after  him;  and  he  must  go 
fast  or  slow,  just  as  his  driver  wishes.  He  must  never  start 
at  what  he  sees,  nor  speak  to  other  horses,  nor  bite,  nor  kick, 
nor  have  any  will  of  his  own ;  but  he  must  always  do  his  master's 
will,  even  though  he  may  be  very  tired  or  hungry.  But  the 
worst  of  all  is,  when  his  harness  is  once  on,  he  may  neither 
jump  for  joy  nor  lie  down  for  weariness.  So  you  see  this 
"breaking  in"  is  a  great  thing. 

I  had,  of  course,  long  been  used  to  a  halter  and  a  headstall, 
and  to  being  led  about  in  the  fields  and  lanes  quietly ;  but  now 
I  was  to  have  a  bit  and  bridle.  My  master  gave  me  some  oats, 
and  after  much  coaxing  he  got  the  bit  into  my  mouth,  and  the 
bridle  fixed,  but  it  was  a  nasty  thing ! 

One  who  has  never  had  a  bit  in  his  mouth  cannot  think  how 
it  feels.  A  great  piece  of  cold,  hard  steel  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger  is  pushed  into  the  mouth,  between  the  teeth,  and  over 
the  tongue,  with  the  ends  coming  out  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  held  fast  there  by  straps  over  the  head,  under 
the  throat,  round  the  nose  and  under  the  chin. 

It  is  bad !  yes,  very  bad !  but  I  knew  my  mother  always  wore 
a  bit  when  she  went  out,  and  all  horses  did  when  they  were 
grown  up ;  and  so,  with  the  nice  oats,  and  my  master's  pats, 
kind  words  and  gentle  ways,  I  got  to  wear  my  bit  and  bridle. 

Next  came  the  saddle,  but  that  was  not  half  so  bad.  My 
master  put  it  on  my  back  very  gently ;  he  then  made  the  girrhs 
fast  under  my  body,  patting  and  talking  to  me  all  the  time. 
Then  I  had  a  few  oats,  then  a  little  leading  about.  This  he  did 
every  day  till  I  began  to  look  for  the  oats  and  the  saddle.  One 
morning  m\-  master  got  on  m\-  back  and  rode  me  round  the 
meadow  on  the  soft  grass.  It  certainly  did  feel  queer;  but 
I  must  say  I  felt  proud  to  carry  my  master.  He  rode  me  a 
little  every  day  and  I  soon  became  used  to  it. 

The  next  thing  was  putting  on  the  iron  shoes ;  that,  too,  was 
very  hard  at  first.  My  master  went  with  me  to  the  smith's 
forge,  to  see  that  I  was  not  hurt  or  frightened.  The  black- 
smith took  my  feet  in  his  hand,  one  after  the  other,  and  cut 
away  some  of  the  hoof.  It  did  not  pain  me,  so  I  stood  still 
on  three  legs  till  he  had  done  them  all.  Then  he  took  a  piece 
of  iron  the  shape  of  my  foot,  and  clapped  it  on,  and  drove  some 
nails  through  the  shoe  into  my  hoof,  so  that  the  shoe  was 
firmly  on.  My  feet  felt  very  stiff  and  heavy,  but  in  time  I 
got  used  to  it. 

And  now  my  master  went  on  to  break  me  to  harness.  First 
a  stiff,  heavy  collar  was  put  on  my  neck  and  a  bridle  with  great 
side-pieces  against  my  eyes  called  blinkers.  And  blinkers 
indeed  they  were,  for  I  could  not  see  on  either  side,  but  only 
straight  in  front  of  me.  Next  there  was  a  small  saddle  with 
a  stiff  strap  that  went  around  my  tail ;  that  was  the  crupper. 
I  hated  the  crupper ;  to  have  my  long  tail  doubled  up  and  poked 
through  that  strap  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  bit.  I  never  felt 
more  like  kicking,  but  I  could  not  kick  such  a  good  master. 
In  time  I  got  used  to  everything,  and  could  do  my  work  as 
well  as  my  mother. 

Then  my  master  sent  me  for  a  fortnight  to  a  meadow  which 
was  near  a  railway.  Here  were  some  sheep  and  cows,  and  I 
was  turned  in  among  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  train  that  ran  by.  I  was  feeding 
quietly  near  the  pales  which  separated  the  meadow  from  the 
railway,  when  I  heard  a  strange  sound.  Before  I  knew  whence 
it  came — with  a  rush  and  a  clatter,  and  a  puffing  out  of  smoke 
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—a  long  black  train  flew  by,  and  was  gone  almost  before  I 
could  draw  my  breath.  I  turned  and  galloped  to  the  other 
side  of  the  meadow  as  fast  as  I  could  go.  and  there  I  stood 
snorting  with  fear. 

During  the  day  many  other  trains  went  by,  some  more 
slowly;  these  drew  up  at  the  station  close  by,  and  sometimes 
made  an  awful  shriek  and  groan  before  they  stopped.  I 
thought  it  dreadful,  but  the  cows  went  on  eating,  and  hardly 
raised  their  heads  as  the  black  thing  came  puffing  and  grinding 
past. 

For  the  first  few  days  I  could  not  feed  in  peace;  but  as  I 
found  that  this  creature  never  came  into  the  field,  nor  did  me 
any  harm,  very  soon  I  cared  as  little  about  the  passing  of  a 
train  as  did  the  cows  and  sheep.  Thanks  to  my  good  master's 
care,  I  am  as  fearless  at  railway  stations  as  in  my  own  stable. 

M\'  master  often  drove  me  in  double  harness  with  my 
mother,  because  she  was  steady  and  could  teach  me  how  to  go 
better  than  a  strange  horse.  She  told  me  the  better  I  behaved 
the  better  I  should  he  treated,  and  that  it  was  always  best  to 
please  mv  master.  "But,"  said  she,  "there  are  many  kinds  of 
men ;  there  are  good,  thoughtful  men  like  our  master,  that  any 
horse  may  be  proud  to  serve ;  and  there  are  bad  men,  who 
never  ought  to  have  a  horse  or  a  dog  to  call  their  own.  I  hope 
you  will  fall  into  good  hands ;  but  a  horse  never  knows  who 
may  buy  him,  or  who  may  drive  him.  Still  I  say,  do  your  best 
wherever  it  is,  and  keep  up  your  good  name." 

It  was  early  in  May,  when  there  came  a  man  from  Squire 
Gordon's,  who  took  me  away.  My  master  said,  "Good-by, 
Darkie;  be  a  good  horse,  and  always  do  your  best."  I  could 
not  say  "good-by,"  so  I  put  my  nose  into  his  hand.  He  patted 
me  kindly,  and  I  left  my  first  home. 

— Adapted  from  "Black  Beauty"  by  Anna  Seivell. 

EAST  OF  THE  SUN  AND  WEST  OF  THE  MOON 
—THIRD  YEAR 

A  poor  farmer  had  many  children.  Init  he  had  little  food  and 
few  clothes  to  give  them.  They  were  all  beautiful  children,  but 
the  youngest  daughter,  who  was  named  Elsa,  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all. 

One  stormy  winter  night,  the  family  was  seated  about  the 
fire.  Presently,  some  one  tapped  three  times  on  the  window 
pane. 

The  father  looked  out  of  the  window;  but  as  the  night  was 
very  dark  he  could  see  no  one ;  so  he  opened  the  door.  There 
before  him  stood  a  big  white  bear. 

"Good  evening !"  said  the  white  bear. 

"The  same  to  you!"  said  the  man. 

;-"If  you  will  give  me  your  youngest  daughter.  I  will  make 
you  rich,"  said  the  white  bear. 

"I  will  not  give  her  to  you,"  said  the  man. 

Then  he  went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door. 

"Think  it  over,"  shouted  the  white  bear.  "I  shall  come  back 
again  next  week," 

The  white  bear  went  away;  but  the  next  day,  and  the  day 
after,  and  every  day  Elsa  begged  her  father  to  let  her  go  with 
the  bear.  She  loved  her  home,  and  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
her  parents  and  her  brothers  and  sisters;  but  she  knew  that 
they  were  hungry  and  in  need  of  clothes.  So  she  was  willing 
to  go  away  for  their  sake. 

The  next  week,  therefore,  when  the  white  bear  came  again 


to  ask  for  the  youngest  daughter,  her  father  said  that  she  might 
go.  Elsa  bade  good-by  to  all  the  family,  and  went.  Just  out- 
side the  house  the  bear  was  waiting  for  her. 

"Get  on  my  back,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  carry  you." 

Elsa  climbed  up  and  sat  on  his  soft  fur. 

W'hen  they  had  gone  a  short  distance,  the  white  bear  said, 
"Are  you  afraid?" 

"No,"  replied  Elsa. 

"There  is  nothing  to  l)e  afraid  of."  said  he.  "Hold  tightly  to 
my  fur  so  that  you  will  not  fall  off." 

THE    bear's    castle 

\Mien  they  had  traveled  for  a  long  time,  they  came  to  a 
great  hill  with  a  door  in  the  side  of  it.  The  bear  rapped  at  the 
door  and  at  once  it  was  opened  for  him.  Then  he  went  into  the 
hill  and  Elsa  jumped  down  from  his  back. 

The  inside  of  the  hill  was  like  a  great  castle.  The  rooms 
were  bright  with  the  light  of  many  golden  lamps.  The  furni- 
ture was  costly ;  soft  rugs  covered  the  floor ;  and  in  the  hall 
stood  a  table  covered  with  good  things  to  eat. 

"This  is  your  supper,"  said  the  white  bear  to  Elsa.  "Here 
is  a  bell.  If  you  want  anything,  ring  the  bell  and  you  will 
have  it  at  once." 

Then  he  went  away. 

When  Elsa  had  finished  her  supper,  it  was  late  and  she  was 
sleepy.  So  slie  rang  the  liell  and  immediately  she  was  in  a 
beautiful  sleeping  room.  The  bed  was  made  of  gold,  and  the 
covers  and  the  pillows  were  of  the  finest  silk. 

\Mien  she  had  put  out  the  light  and  gone  to  bed,  some  one 
came  into  the  room  and  sat  on  a  chair  until  morning.  This 
made  her  afraid,  and  she  did  not  sleep  well.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing no  one  was  there. 

The  same  thing  happened  night  after  night.  All  day  long 
the  white  bear  roamed  about  the  castle  and  talked  to  Elsa,  but 
when  night  came  he  went  away.  Then,  when  Elsa  went  to 
bed,  some  one  came  and  sat  on  the  chair  in  her  room. 

She  did  not  sleep  at  night  and  she  was  lonely  in  the  daytime. 
At  last,  she  looked  so  sad  that  the  white  bear  asked  her  the 
cause  of  her  grief. 

"It  is  very  lonely  here,"  said  she.  "I  should  like  to  visit  my 
parents  and  my  brothers  and  sisters." 

"You  my  visit  them  if  you  like,"  said  the  white  bear.  "But 
you  must  promise  me  not  to  talk  to  your  mother  when  you  are 
alone  with  her.  She  will  take  you  by  the  hand  to  lead  you  into 
a  room  where  she  can  speak  to  you  alone ;  Init  you  must  not  go 
with  her.     If  you  do,  you  will  make  both  of  us  very  unhappy." 

The  next  day,  the  white  liear  told  Elsa  that  they  were  going 
to  visit  her  parents.  She  sat  on  the  bear's  back,  and  away  they 
went  at  a  terrible  rate.  At  last,  they  came  to  a  large  white 
farm  house.     Here  the  bear  stopped. 

"This  is  where  your  parents  are  living  now,"  he  said.  "Now 
mind  you  do  not  forget  wh:it  I  told  you.  If  you  do.  you  will 
bring  misfortune  upon  us." 

"Do  not  be  afraid.     I  shall  not  forget,"  replied  Elsa. 

Then  she  went  into  the  house,  and  the  white  bear  went  away. 

Elsa's  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  verv  glad  to  see 
her  again.  They  said  they  did  not  know  how  to  thank  her 
enough  for  what  she  had  done  for  them.  They  lived  in  a  fine 
house  now  and  had  everything  they  wished. 

Then  they  asked  her  about  herself.  She  told  them  that  she 
was  very  comfortable  and  that  she  had  everything  she  needed; 
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l)Ut  she  did  not  tell  them  where  she  had  heen,  or  why  she  did 
not  sleep  at  night. 

One  day  after  dinner  her  mother  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
said  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her  alone.  Elsa  did  not  wish 
to  go :  but  her  mother  urged  her.  and  at  last  she  went. 

Then  Elsa  told  her  mother  all  that  had  happened — that  some 
one  had  come  into  her  room  every  night  as  soon  as  she  put  out 
the  light ;  but  that  she  had  never  seen  him  because  he  had 
always  gone  away  before  morning. 

"Oh,  dear  me !"  said  her  mother.  "It  may  lie  a  troll  for  all 
we  know.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  find  out.  Hide  this 
candle  in  your  dress  and  take  it  home  with  you.  When  he 
comes  to  your  room  again,  wait  until  he  is  asleep.  Then  light 
the  candle :  but  be  sure  the  tallow  does  not  drip  on  him." 

Elsa  promised  to  do  as  her  mother  had  told  her :  and  at  night 
the  white  bear  came  and  carried  her  away. 

THE  CANDLE 

When  night  came  and  Elsa  had  gone  to  bed.  some  one  came 
as  usual  and  sat  on  the  chair  in  her  room.  She  waited  until  he 
was  asleep  and  then  she  lighted  the  candle. 

There  on  the  chair  was  the  loveliest  prince  she  had  ever  seen. 
As  she  leaned  over  to  see  him  better,  three  drops  of  tallow  fell 
on  his  coat,  and  he  awoke. 

"What  have  you  done?"  said  he.  "You  have  made  both  of 
us  unhappy  for  ever.  If  you  had  been  faithful  for  a  year,  I 
should  have  been  saved  from  an  ugly  witch  who  changes  me 
into  a  white  bear  every  day.  Now  I  must  go  back  to  the  Castle 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  ]\Ioon  and  marry  a  princess 
with  a  nose  as  long  as  my  arm." 

Elsa  began  to  cry,  but  that  did  no  good.  The  prince  said  he 
must  leave  her. 

"May  I  go  with  you?"  asked  Elsa. 

"No,  you  may  not,"  said  the  prince. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  she. 

"It  is  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon,"  replied  the 
prince:  "but  you  can  not  find  the  way." 

When  Elsa  awoke  the  next  morning  both  the  prince  and 
the  castle  were  gone.  She  was  lying  on  the  green  grass  in  a 
great  field,  and  she  was  dressed  in  the  same  old  clothes  she  had 
worn  when  she  first  went  away  from  home.  She  cried  until 
her  eyes  were  red :  then  she  got  up  and  went  to  find  the  prince. 
After  she  had  walked  for  many  days,  she  met  an  old  woman 
who  was  playing  with  a  golden  apple. 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Castle  East  of  the  Sun  and 
West  of  the  Moon?"  asked  Elsa. 

"No,  I  can  not."  said  the  woman.  "But  I  will  lend  you  my 
horse,  and  you  can  ride  to  my  neighbor.  Perhaps  she  can  tell 
you.  When  you  come  to  her,  tell  my  horse  to  go  home  again. 
You  had  better  take  this  golden  apple  with  you." 

Elsa  rode  the  horse  until  she  met  an  old  woman  who  was 
carding  wool  with  a  golden  comb.  "Can  you  tell  me  the  way 
to  the  Castle  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon?"  she 
asked  again. 

"I  do  not  know  the  way,"  said  the  woman.  "But  you  can 
ride  on  m\-  horse  until  you  come  to  my  neighbor.  Maybe  she 
can  tell  you.    You  had  better  take  this  golden  comb  with  you." 

So  Elsa  rode  until  she  met  an  old  woman  who  was  spinning 
with  a  gold  spinning  wheel.  She  asked  her,  too,  if  she  knew 
the  way  to  the  Castle  East  of  the  Sun  and  \^'est  of  the  Moon. 

"No,  I   do  not  know  the  way,"  said  the  woman.     "But  I 


will  lend  you  my  horse  and  you  can  ride  to  the  east  wind  and 
ask  him.  Perhaps  he  knows  the  way.  He  blows  almost  every- 
where.    I  will  give  you  my  golden  spinning  wheel  to  take  with 

you." 

1  hen  Elsa  rode  for  many  days  until  she  came  to  the  east 
wind.  "Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  Castle  East  of  the  Sun 
and  West  of  the  Moon?"  she  asked  him. 

"I  have  heard  of  it."  said  he;  "but  I  have  never  blown  as 
far  as  that.  If  you  like,  I  will  go  with  you  to  my  brother,  the 
west  wind.  Perhaps  he  can  take  you  there.  He  is  much 
stronger  than  I  am.  Sit  on  my  hack  and  I  will  take  you  to 
him." 

When  they  came  to  the  west  wind,  the  east  wind  said, 
"Brother  West  Wind,  can  you  tell  Elsa  the  way  to  the  Castle 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon?" 

"No,  I  can  not."  said  the  west  wind ;  "but  I  will  take  her  to 
the  south  wind.    Maybe  he  can  tell  her  the  way." 

The  west  wind  and  Elsa  went  along  at  a  terrible  rate.  When 
they  came  to  the  south  wind,  the  west  wind  said,  "Brother,  can 
you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Castle  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of 
the  Moon?" 

"I  have  been  in  many  a  nook  and  corner,"  said  the  south 
wind,  "but  I  have  never  been  there.  If  the  maiden  wishes,  I 
will  go  with  her  to  my  brother,  the  north  wind.  He  is  the 
oldest  and  the  strongest  of  all  of  us.  If  he  does  not  know 
where  the  castle  is,  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  you.  Sit  on 
my  back,  fair  maid,  and  I  will  carry  you  to  him." 

So  the  south  wind  carried  Elsa  to  the  north  wind.  The  north 
wind  was  very  wild  and  fierce,  and  when  they  were  still  a  long 
way  off,  he  called  out,  "Who  are  you?  Where  are  you  going? 
What  do  you  want  ?" 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be  so  fierce,"  said  the  south  wind.  "It  is 
only  your  brother  and  a  poor  lass  who  wants  to  find  the  Castle 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon." 

"I  know  where  it  is,"  said  the  north  wind.  "I  once  blew  an 
aspen  leaf  there :  but  I  was  so  tired  that  I  was  not  able  to  blow 
for  many  days  afterwards.  However,  if  the  lass  wishes  to  go 
there,  I  will  see  if  I  can  blow  her  so  far." 

Elsa  thanked  the  north  wind  and  climbed  upon  his  back,  and 
away  they  went.  As  they  went  along,  great  storms  rushed  over 
the  land  and  the  sea.  Houses  and  trees  were  blown  down  and 
ships  were  carried  beneath  the  waves. 

The  north  wind  became  more  and  more  weary.  At  last,  he 
could  hardly  fly;  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  set  Elsa  down 
on  the  seashore  a  short  distance  from  the  castle.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  tired  that  he  had  to  rest  for  many  days  before  he  could  fly 
home  again. 

THE    CASTLE 

Next  morning,  Elsa  sat  under  the  window  of  the  castle  and 
began  to  play  with  the  golden  apple.  Soon  the  princess  with 
the  long  nose  opened  the  window. 

"For  how  much  will  you  sell  your  golden  apple?"  she  asked. 

"You  may  have  it,  if  I  may  sit  in  the  room  where  the  prince 
sleeps  to-night."  replied  Elsa. 

"Very  well."  said  the  princess. 

So  Elsa  went  to  the  prince's  room  after  he  had  gone  to  sleep. 
She  tried  to  speak  to  him ;  but  he  slept  so  soundly  she  could  not 
wake  him. 

The  next  day  she  again  sat  under  the  castle  window  and 
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began  to  play  with  her  golden  comb.  Soon  the  princess  with 
the  long  nose  again  opened  the  window. 

"For  how  much  will  you  sell  your  golden  comb  ?"  she  asked. 

"You  may  have  it,"  replied  Elsa,  "if  I  may  sit  in  the  room 
where  the  prince  sleeps  to-night." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  princess, 

So  Elsa  again  went  to  the  prince's  room  after  he  had  gone 
to  sleep.  She  tried  to  speak  to  him;  hut  he  slept  so  soundly 
that  she  could  not  wake  him. 

The  next  day  Elsa  sat  once  more  under  the  palace  window 
and  began  to  spin  on  her  golden  spinning  wheel.  And  once 
more  the  princess  with  the  long  nose  opened  the  window. 

"For  how  much  will  you  sell  your  golden  spinning  wheel?" 
she  asked. 

"You  may  have  it,"  replied  Elsa,  "if  I  may  sit  in  the  room 
where  the  prince  sleeps  to-night." 

"Very  well."  said  the  princess. 

But  that  day  some  poor  prisoners,  who  had  been  locked  in 
the  next  room,  told  the  prince  that  on  the  last  night  and  the 
night  before  a  young  girl  had  come  to  his  room  and  had  tried 
to  waken  him. 

When  night  came,  therefore,  the  prince  pretended  to  go  to 
sleep ;  but  he  was  wide  awake.  Soon  the  princess  with  the  long 
nose  brought  Elsa  to  the  room  and  left  her  there.  The  prince 
spoke  to  her,  and  she  told  him  all  she  had  done  to  find  him. 

"It  is  lucky  you  have  come,"  said  the  prince ;  "for  to-morrow 
I  was  to  marry  the  princess  with  the  long  nose.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  shall  ask  her  to  wash  off  the  three  drops  of  tallow  that 
you  dropped  on  my  clothes.  Then  I  shall  ask  the  trolls  who 
are  here  to  try  to  wash  them  off.  They  will  not  be  able  to  do  it, 
for  it  can  be  done  only  by  human  hands.  At  last,  I  shall  ask 
you  to  wash  out  the  spots.  So,  good  night.  Do  not  fail  to 
come  back  in  the  morning." 

The  next  morning,  the  prince  said,  "I  must  ask  my  bride 
to  wash  these  three  spots  off  my  clothes."  Then  the  princess 
with  the  long  nose  tried  to  wash  out  the  spots ;  but  they  only 
became  blacker  than  ever.  Then  the  trolls  tried ;  but  they  could 
not  wash  off  the  spots.  Then  Elsa  tried;  and  the  prince's 
clothes  became  as  white  as  snow. 

The  old  witch  who  had  changed  the  prince  into  a  bear,  was 
so  angry  that  she  burst.  I  think  the  princess  with  the  long 
nose  must  have  burst,  too ;  and  the  trolls  must  have  burst,  for  I 
never  heard  of  them  afterwards. 


Then  the  prince  set  free  all  the  folks  whom  the  witch  had 
locked  up  in  the  castle.  The  next  day,  he  married  Elsa,  and 
ever  since  that  time  they  have  lived  in  the  Castle  East  of  the 
Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon. 

— Peter  C.  Asbjornsen. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  PEA— 3A 

There  was  once  a  Prince  who  wished  to  marry  a  Princess, 
but  she  must  be  a  real  Princess.  He  travelled  all  over  the  world 
to  find  one,  but  there  was  always  something  wrong.  There 
were  plenty  of  Princesses,  but  whether  they  were  real  or  not  he 
could  not  be  sure.  There  was  always  something  that  was  not 
quite  right.  So  he  came  home  again,  feeling  very  sad,  for  he 
was  so  anxious  to  have  a  real  Princess. 

One  evening  there  was  a  terrible  storm ;  it  lightened  and 
thinidered,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents;  it  was  a  fear- 
ful night.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  there  came  a  knocking  at 
the  town-gate,  and  the  old  King  himself  went  down  to  open  it. 
There,  outside,  stood  a  Princess.  But  what  a  state  she  was  in 
from  the  rain  and  the  storm !  The  water  was  running  out  of 
her  hair  on  to  her  clothes,  into  her  shoes  and  out  at  the  heels; 
and  yet  she  said  she  was  a  real  Princess. 

"We  shall  soon  find  out  about  that."  thought  the  old  Queen. 
But  she  said  never  a  word.  She  went  into  the  bedroom,  took 
off  all  the  bedclothes  and  put  a  pea  on  the  bedstead.  Then  she 
took  twenty  mattresses  and  laid  them  on  the  pea  and  twenty 
eider-down  quilts  on  the  mattresses.  And  the  Princess  was  to 
sleep  on  the  top  of  all. 

In  the  morning  they  came  to  her  and  asked  her  how  she  had 
slept. 

"Oh,  wretchedly,"  said  the  Princess.  "I  scarcely  closed  my 
e}es  the  whole  night  long.  Heaven  knows  what  could  have  been 
in  the  bed !  I  have  lain  upon  something  hard,  so  that  my  whole 
body  is  black  and  blue.    It  is  quite  dreadful." 

They  could  see  now  that  she  was  a  real  Princess,  because  she 
had  felt  the  pea  through  twenty  mattresses  and  twenty  eider- 
down quilts.    Nobody  but  a  real  Princess  could  be  so  sensitive. 

So  the  Prince  married  her,  for  now  he  knew  that  he  had 
found  a  real  Princess,  and  the  pea  was  sent  to  an  Art  Museum, 
where  it  can  still  be  seen,  if  nobody  has  taken  it  away. 

Now,  mark  you  :  This  is  a  true  story. 

— From  "Art  of  the  Story-Teller"  by  Shedlock. 


THE  TABLE  AND  THE  CHAIR 

I 
Said  the  Table  to  the  Chair, 
"You  can  hardly  be  aware 
How  I  suffered  from  the  heat 

And  from  chilblains  on  my  feet. 
If  we  took  a  little  walk. 

We  might  have  a  little  talk; 
Pray  let  us  take  the  air," 
Said  the  Table  to  the  Chair. 

II 
Said  the  Chair  unto  the  Table, 

"Now  you  know  we  are  not  able; 
How  foolishly  you  talk, 

When  you  know  we  cannot  walk !" 


Said  the  taljle  with  a  sigh, 

"It  can  do  no  harm  to  try, 
I've  as  many  legs  as  you: 

Wliy  can't  we  walk  on  two?" 

Ill 
So  they  both  went  slowly  down. 
And  walked  aljout  the  town 
W'ith  a  cheerful  bumpy  sound 

As  they  toddled  round  and  round : 
And  everybody  cried, 

As  they  hastened  to  their  side, 
"See !  the  Table  and  the  Chair 
Have  come  out  to  take  the  air!" 

IV 
But  in  going  down  an  allev. 
To  a  castle  in  a  valley. 


They  completely  lost  their  way, 
And  wandered  all  the  day. 
Till,  to  see  them  safely  back, 
They  paid  a  Ducky-quack, 
And  a  Beetle,  and  a  Mouse 

\\  ho  took  them  to  their  house. 

V 
Then  they  whispered  to  each  other, 

"O  delightful  little  brother. 
What  a  lonely  walk  we've  taken ! 
Let  us  dine  on  beans  and  bacon." 
So  the  Ducky  and  the  Beetle 

Browny  Mouse  and  the  Beetle 
Dined,  and  danced  upon  their  heads 
Till  they  toddled  to  their  beds. 

Edward  Lear. 
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BLOSSOM'S  BEST  FRIEND— 4A 

He  was  an  awkward  setter  puppy  some  eight  or  nine  months 
old,  and  as  he  shambled  through  the  bars  of  the  garden  gate, 
his  tail  wagging  with  extreme  friendliness,  and  his  liquid  brown 
eyes  appealingly  soft,  no  one  in  the  group  under  the  shade  of 
the  pine  trees  had  the  heart  to  send  him  awav. 

"Poor  little  waif!  It  must  be  the  dog  that  Dormer  was 
speaking  about  last  night,"  remarked  Bruce  Hilton,  as  he  re- 
filled his  pipe.  '"His  people  have  gone  home  to  England,  and 
left  him  with  one  of  the  men,  who  did  not  want  him  at  all. 
He  was  the  ugliest  of  old  Dane's  litter,  and  I  suppose  they  did 
not  think  him  worth  finding  a  home  for." 

"How  dredf'ly  unkind!"  exclaimed  a  flaxen-haired  little 
maiden  of  eight  or  nine.  "  'Ugly,'  indeed !  \\'hy.  he's  a  dar- 
ling!" 

"\\'aif"  wagged  his  tail  harder  than  ever,  and  making  a 
bee-line  for  his  champion,  sprang  on  to  her  lap.  From  that  post 
of  vantage  he  surveyed  the  assembled  company  with  renewed 
confidence. 

"I've  found  a  friend."  his  attitude  said  plainly,  and  a  gen- 
eral laugh  went  round. 

"He's  a  'cute  fellow,  though  he  isn't  a  Ijeauty,"  said  Bruce 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  He  worshipped  this  little  sister  of 
his,  who  was  the  only  delicate  one  of  a  strong  family,  and  the 
desolate  puppy  could  not  better  have  served  its  cause  than  by 
adopting  her  as  his  protectress.  As  if  aware  of  this,  he  re- 
fused to  be  tempted  away  from  her  side  even  bv  otifers  of  cake, 
and  the  indignant  collies  who  lived  on  the  premises,  and  had 
oiily  been  absent  on  temporary  business  of  their  own,  lieheld 
him  eating  from  their  mistress's  fingers  as  if  he  had  lived  with 
her  all  his  life. 

That  night  Waif  slept  on  a  warm  blanket  instead  of  on  the 
cold  bare  ground,  and  before  the  week  was  over  he  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  His  hardest  task  was  to  overcome  the  enmity  of 
the  collies.  Melba  and  Caruso — so  called  from  the  tuneful  way 
in  which  they  uplifted  their  voices  on  moonlight  nights.  At 
first  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Waif  tried  in 
vain  to  romp  with  them — even  Caruso,  who  was  still  young 
enough  to  be  playful,  stalked  away  in  offended  dignity,  and 
feigned  an  exaggerated  interest  in  the  scenery  when  the  new- 
comer drew  near.  Waif  drooped  his  tail,  while  his  soft  eyes 
became  more  beseeching  than  ever,  for  he  was  an  affectionate 
creature,  and  longed  to  live  at  peace  with  the  world. 

One  day  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him.  And  admirer  on  the 
farm  made  him  a  present  of  a  huge  calf-bone,  almost  as  large 
as  himself.  At  the  cost  of  much  perseverance,  he  carried  it  up 
to  the  ranch,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  push  it  l^etween  the 
palings  of  the  kitchen  garden  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  first 
crawled  through  himself,  and  then  dragged  it  after  him.  This 
done,  he  approached  the  ofifending  collies,  thrusting  the  lx)ne 
before  them  as  a  peace-offering. 

Melba  turned  away  without  a  second's  hesitation,  but  Ca- 
ruso lingered ;  lingered,  and  was  lost.  The  clear  bright  air  of 
that  Xew  Zealand  spring  had  made  him  ravenous  with  Imnger, 
and  the  smell  of  the  bone  was  sweeter  to  him  than  the  perfume 
of  the  sweet  briar  that  hedged  the  lawn.  He  sniffed  again, 
and  Waif  dragged  the  bone  still  nearer  to  him.  with  the  most 
inviting  gesture  he  could  command. 

"Take  it,  Caruso,"  cried  Blossom,  who  was  looking  on  from 
the  verandah,  and  with  a  bark  of  joy  Caruso  made  a  grab  at  it. 


1  his  was  a  signal  for  all  three  dogs  to  roll  over  each  other  in 
the  friendliest  fashion,  and  from  henceforth  Waif  was  ac^ 
cepted  as  one  of  the  family. 

He  never  forgot,  however,  that  it  was  Blossom  who  had 
first  befriended  him,  and  when  he  found  her  disinclined  to 
romp,  he  would  sit  sedately  beside  her  chair,  watching  her 
wistfully  while  she  played  with  her  dolls,  and  overjoyed  if  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  carrying  these  away.  He  buried 
the  beauteous  .Aurelia  Grace  under  a  thicket  of  roses,  but  Blos- 
som's grief  melted  his  guilt}-  heart,  and  presently,  with  an  air 
of  the  deepest  devotion,  he  brought  to  his  little  mistress  a  limp 
and  sodden  bundle  of  rags.  It  puzzled  him  greatly  when  she 
did  not  receive  it  with  the  gratitude  he  felt  that  he  deserved, 
l)Ut  in  the  depths  of  his  doggish  mind  he  put  this  down  to  the 
fact  that  human  beings  were  "queer." 

Waif  showed  his  dislike  as  unmistakably  as  he  .showed  Iiis 
love.  His  pet  aversion  was  a  Mr.  Layton,  a  solemn-looking 
planter  who  had  no  women  folk  of  his  own,  and  who  often 
strolled  round  when  the  day's  work  was  over  to  have  a  chat 
with  Bruce.  The  sly,  soft  twinkle  in  his  deep-set  eyes,  with 
the  dimple  in  one  lean  cheek  that  came  and  went  as  he  talked, 
quite  fascinated  Blossom,  and  his  stories  were  at  once  her  tor- 
ment and  her  delight.  He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  cap  her 
accounts  of  Waif's  exploits  with  a  reference  to  a  mysterious 
dog  named  "Ponto,"  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  owned  him- 
self. 

"Yes,  that  was  pretty  smart  of  ^^■aif.  I  must  allow,"  he  would 
say  reflectively,  "but  it's  nothing  to  what  my  Ponto  did.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  how  that  dog  paid  me  back  in  mv  own  coin? 
'Xo!'  WeW.  he  and  I  had  both  a  particular  fancy  for  the  same 
arm-chair,  and  as  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  it  was 
a  question  which  of  us  got  there  first.  One  day  when  I  came 
back,  fairly  tired  out  after  a  hard  day's  tramp,  I  found  him- 
in  it,  fast  asleep.  I  was  too  dead  beat  to  want  any  argument, 
so  I  just  said  "Rats!"  Off  he  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
from  a  gun.  I  sat  down  comfortably,  and  thought  i  was  in 
for  a  nice  quiet  time. 

"Ponto  sniffed  round  me  for  a  bit,  kind  of  sad-like  and  dis- 
appointed :  then  he  went  to  the  window  and  started  barking  at 
such  a  rate  that  I  made  sure  he  saw  an  army  of  tramps  steal- 
ing round  b\-  the  back  way.  Of  course  I  got  up  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  then,  with  a  bark  that  sounded  as  much 
like  a  great  hoarse  laugh  as  anything  else,  he  made  one  bound 
back  to  the  chair  I  had  just  left.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a 
tramp  to  be  seen — it  was  just  his  way  of  getting  even  with 
me." 

Blossom  listened,  only  half  convinced,  but  her  visitor's  face 
was  perfectly  grave  as  he  continued. 

"Yes.  you  couldn't  nonplus  Ponto.  He  was  all  there,  and 
no  mistake.  ...  I  had  a  cook  once  who  vowed  she  wouldn't 
spoil  him  as  the  rest  of  us  did,  and  made  a  habit  of  forgetting 
his  dinner  on  puruose.  Do  you  think  that  dog  was  taken  aback  ? 
Not  he.  He  just  nipped  out  to  the  garden  and. broke  off  a 
flower.  Returning  with  this,  he  laid  it  at  her  feet  with  a  wave 
of  his  tail.     ...     It  was  a  spray  of  forget-me-nots." 

"I  don't  believe  it !''  Blossom  cried,  and  the  planter  shook 
with  silent  laughter. 

"Maybe  it's  a  trifle  exaggerated,''  he  admitted,  and  Bruce 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"Never  mind.  Blossom."  he  said,  snToothing  her  rumpled  hair 
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with  very  gentle  fingers.  "Waif  is  a  much  more  interesting  dog 
than  Ponto,  even  if  those  absurd  stories  vi^ere  true.  .  .  . 
He  was  niinding  my  coat  for  me  last  night  while  I  worked  in 
the  field,  and  when  he  thought  it  was  time  to  get  back  to  you 
again,  and  wanted  to  hurry  me  home,  he  actually  dragged  it 
across  to  where  I  was  drilling  in  the  seed,  and  held  il  in  his 
mouth  until  I  put  it  on." 

"My  Ponto,"  began  Mr.  Layton  impressively,  Ijut  he  was 
rot  allowed  to  continue. 

"Blossom's  tired,"  declared  her  brother,  rather  annoyed  that 
anyone  should  tease  her,  and  the  little  girl  gave  Waif  a  tender 
hug  in  case  his  feelings  had  been  hurt. 

Blossom  was  often  tired  that  spring,  and  the  summer  found 
her  more  languid  still.  It  was  unusually  hot  for  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  child  grew  paler  and  paler  as  the  weeks 
went  by.  The  sun  blazed  down  on  the  rolling  plains,  and  the 
streams  dried  up;  the  rivers  sank,  and  soon  it  was  plain  to 
everv  colonist  that  they  were  in  for  a  season  of  drought.  The 
wide  blue  dome  above  them  was  unflecked  by  the  faintest  cloud, 
and  many  an  exile  sighed  in  vain  for  the  dull  grey  skies  of 
"home." 

Blossom  felt  the  heat  terribly,  and  had  it  been  possible  her 
brothers  would  have  sent  her  away  from  the  ranch.  Waif  was 
the  only  companion  she  cared  for  now  when  Bruce  was  absent. 
She  would  lie  all  day  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  face  was 
like  some  wee  white  snowdrop  that  had  blossomed  out  of  sea- 
son. It  was  only  when  she  moved  her  shadowy  hands  to  stroke 
Waif's  head  that  her  old  nurse  knew  she  was  awake. 

W'aif  never  left  her  unless  he  was  dragged  away,  and  she  was 
uneas}-  if  he  were  out  of  her  room  for  long.  Sometimes  in  the 
cool  of  the  .evening  she  brightened  up  a  little,  and  whispered 
to  Bruce  of  what  they  would  do  "when  the  rain  came;"  but 
more  often  than  not  it  was  only  Waif  that  she  seemed  to  no- 
tice. 

With  all  liis  good  qualities  he  was  an  awkward  creature,  and 
scarcely  a  desirable  watcher  in  a  sickroom.  The  grim  old 
nurse,  who  was  the  only  mother  Blossom  had  ever  known,  had 
little  patience  left  when  he  upset  the  table  by  the  couch  for  the 
third  time  one  sultry  morning,  and  threatened  under  her  breath 
to  turn  him  out.  She  would  have  done  so  before  if  she  had 
not  feared  to  distress  the  child,  and  when  he  flopped  down  on 
Blossom's  pillow  and  licked  her  face — she  had  not  spoken  to 
him,  poor  dog,  for  the  whole  of  that  dav — he  was  really  ban- 
ished at  last. 

Blossom  was  almost  beyond  speech  now.  as  she  panted  for 
breath  in  the  great  heat,  and  Bruce  had  driven  off  to  find  a 
doctor.  It  was  in  vain  that  Waif  howled  dismally  in  the  dis- 
used stable  that  was  his  prison  ;  the  distracted  old  woman  hard- 
ened her  heart,  and  pretended  not  to  understand  Blossom's 
pathetic  glances  towards  the  door. 

That  night  Waif  took  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  his  imaginary 
rival ;  he  would  not  be  non-plussed.  Finding  his  howls  quite 
useless,  he  set  to  work  to  enlarge  a  hole  that  he  found  in  one 
of  the  boards  of  which  the  stable  had  been  built,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  particularly  fine  set  of  teeth,  and  his  strong  claws, 
after  some  hours  work  he  was  once  more  free.  There  were 
neither  bolts  nor  bars  to  hinder  him  when  he  flung  himself 
against  the  door  that  led  to  the  verandah ;  it  opened  before  him 
readily,  and  some  seconds  later  he  was  m  Blossom's  room. 

A  shaded  lamp  stood  on  the  little  table  he  had  so  often  over- 
turned, and  the  bent  figure  of  the  old  nurse  showed  that  she 


had  fallen  fast  asleep.  Blossom  lifted  her  heavy  lids  and  smiled 
at  him  as  he  crept  in  noiselessly  beside  her,  and  very  soon  all 
three  were  wrapped  in  slumber. 

It  must  have  been  some  four  hours  later,  for  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  distant  hills  faint  streaks  of  gold  and  orange  were 
slanting  across  the  sky  when  Waif  awoke.  Not  a  sound  broke 
the  intense  stillness ;  even  the  night-owl  had  ceased  to  hoot, 
and  he  looked  round  wondering  what  had  disturbed  him.  A 
strange  faint  odor  reached  his  inquiring  nose;  from  a  crack  in 
the  boards  a  thin  line  of  smoke  rose  waveringly,  and  Waif 
realized  that  something  was  wrong.  Dog  as  he  was,  he  knew 
that  smoke  meant  fire. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  awaken  Blossom;  she  only  looked 
at  him  blankly,  and  turned  her  hot  little  head  to  a  cooler  place 
on  the  pillow.  Then  he  flew  to  the  nurse,  bounding  against 
her  until  she  started  to  her  feet  in  angry  amazement.  Before 
she  could  bid  him  begone,  he  had  dashed  down  the  j>assage, 
and  round  to  the  boys'  quarters  on  the  other  side,  barking  with 
all  his  might.  The  log-built  house  was  a  ready  prey  to  the 
flames  which  had  burst  out  under  the  raised  flooring  of  Blos- 
som's room,  and  when  Waif  raced  back  to  her  again,  followed 
by  two  of  her  brothers,  the  air  was  dense  with  smoke.  Thanks 
to  the  promptitude  of  his  alarm,  however,  Blossom  was  carried 
away  to  safety  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  though  the  home- 
stead was  burnt  to  the  ground,  not  a  life  was  lost  that  night. 

When  Bruce  came  back  with  a  doctor,  he  found  his  beloved 
little  sistei-  safely  housed  with  a  kindly  neighbor.  Waif  was 
beside  her,  and,  .strange  to  say,  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  there 
was  a  tinge  of  color  in  her  wasted  cheeks.  The  excitement  of 
the  fire  seemed  to  have  done  her  good  instead  of  harm,  and 
from  the  hour  of  her  rescue  she  began  to  mend. 

The  longed-for  rain  came  down  at  dawn,  and  the  parched 
brown  plains  became  once  more  green  and  beautiful.  Before 
a  week  was  over  Blossom  was  sitting  in  the  garden,  and  though 
she  was  wearing  a  new  white  frock,  no  one  dreamt  of  objecting 
when  Waif  jumped  up  and  stretched  his  muddy  forepaws  pro- 
tectingly  over  her  arm.  He  was  Blossom's  best  friend,  and 
thev  all  knew  it. — From  True  Stories  About  Dogs — By  Lillian 
Gask. 

KING  ALFRED  AND  THE  CAKES— 4A 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  in  England  a  good  king  who 
was  named  Alfred.  He  was  very  wise  and  brave,  and  did  so 
much  for  his  people  that  he  is  known  as  Alfred  the  Great. 

In  those  days  kings  had  many  wars  with  their  enemies.  The 
king  always  led  his  own  men  in  battle,  and  was  up  in  the 
verv  front  ranks  where  the  fighting  was  the  worst. 

At  the  time  we  are  telling  of,  the  Danes  had  come  over  to 
England,  and  had  fought  a  fierce  battle  with  King  Alfred, 
and  had  scattered  his  army  far  and  wide,  so  as  the  king  had 
to  flee  through  woods  and  swamps  in  order  to  save  his  life. 

Alfred  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and  late  in  the  day  came 
to  the  hut  of  a  poor  woodcutter,  deep  in  the  forest.  He  was 
very  hungry  and  was  weary,  and  muddy  and  did  not  look 
much  like  a  king.  In  fact  he  looked  more  like  a  beggar  than 
anything  else.  He  asked  the  old  woman  in  the  hut  to  give  him 
something  to  eat,  not  letting  her  know  who  he  was. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "I  am  going  out  to  milk  the  cow,  and 
if  you  watch  those  cakes  on  the  hearth  while  I  am  gone  I  will 
(Continued  on  page  198) 
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THE  PONY  ENGINE  &  THE  PACIFIC  EXPRESS— 4B 

Christmas  Eve,  after  the  children  had  hung  up  their  stock- 
ings and  got  all  ready  for  St.  Xic,  they  climbed  up  on  papa's 
lap  to  kiss  him  good-night,  and  when  they  both  got  their  arms 
round  his  neck,  they  said  they  were  not  going  to  bed  till  he 
told  them  a  Christmas  story.  Then  he  saw  that  he  would  have 
to  mind,  for  they  were  awfully  severe  with  him,  and  always 
made  him  do  exactly  what  they  told  him ;  it  was  the  way  they 
had  brought  him  up.  He  tried  his  best  to  get  out  of  it  for  a 
while ;  but  after  they  had  shaken  him  first  this  side,  and  then 
that  side,  and  pulled  him  backward  and  forward  till  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  he  began  to  think  perhaps  he  had  better 
begin.  The  first  thing  he  said,  after  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
made  believe  he  had  been  asleep,  or  something,  was,  "Well,  what 
did  I  leave  oiif  at?"  and  that  made  them  just  perfectly  boiling, 
for  they  understood  his  tricks,  and  they  knew  he  was  trying  to 
pretend  that  he  had  told  part  of  the  story  already;  and  they 
said  he  had  not  left  ofif  anywhere  because  he  had  not  com- 
menced, and  he  saw  that  it  was  no  use.     So  he  commenced. 

"Once  there  was  a  little  Pony  Engine  that  used  to  pla>  round 
the  Fitchburg  Depot  on  the  side  tracks,  and  sleep  in  among  the 
big  locomotives  in  the  car  house — " 

The  little  girl  lifted  her  head  from  the  papa's  shoulder,  where 
she  had  dropped  it.     "Is  it  a  .sad  story,  papa?" 
"How  is  it  going  to  end?"  asked  the  boy. 
"Well,  it's  got  a  moral,"  said  the  papa. 

"Oh,  all  right,  if  it's  got  a  moral,"  said  the  children;  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  fun  with  the  morals  the  papa  put  to  his 
stories.  The  boy  added.  "Go  on."  and  the  girl  prompted,  "Car- 
house." 

The  papa  said,  "Now  every  time  you  stop  me  I  shall  have  to 
begin  all  over  again."  But  he  saw  that  this  was  not  going  to 
spite  them  any,  so  he  went  on :  "One  of  the  locomotives  was 
its  mother,  and  she  got  hurt  once  in  a  big  smash-up,  so  that 
she  couldn't  run  long  trips  any  more.  She  was  so  weak  in  the 
chest  you  could  hear  her  wheeze  as  far  as  you  could  see  her. 
But  she  could  work  round  the  depot,  and  pull  empty  cars  in  and 
out,  and  shunt  them  off  on  the  side  tracks ;  and  she  was  so 
anxious  to  be  useful  that  all  the  other  engines  respected  her, 
and  they  were  very  kind  to  the  little  Pony  Engine  on  her  ac- 
count, though  it  was  always  getting  in  the  wav,  and  under  their 
wheels,  and  everything.  They  all  knew  it  was  an  orphan,  for 
before  its  mother  got  hurt  its  father  went  through  a  bridge 
one  dark  night  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again ;  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  The  old  mother 
locomotive  used  to  say  that  it  would  never  have  happened  if 
she  had  been  there ;  but  poor  dear  \o.  236  was  always  so  ven- 
turesome, and  she  had  warned  him  against  that  very  bridge 
time  and  again.  Then  she  would  whistle  so  dolefully,  and  sigh 
with  her  air-brakes  enough  to  make  anybody  cry.  You  see 
they  used  to  1)e  a  very  happy  family  when  they  were  all  to- 
gether, before  the  papa  locomotive  got  drowned.  He  was  very 
fond  of  the  little  Pony  Engine,  and  told  it  stories  at  night  after 
they  got  into  the  car-house,  at  the  end  of  some  of  his  long  runs. 
It  would  get  up  on  his  cow-catcher,  and  lean  its  chimney  up 
against  his,  and  listen  till  it  fell  asleep.  Then  he  would  put 
it  softly  down,  and  be  ofif  again  in  the  morning  before  it  was 
awake.  I  tell  you,  those  were  happy  days  for  poor  Xo.  236. 
The  little  Pony  Engine  could  just  remember  him;  it  was  aw- 
fully proud  of  its  papa." 

The  bov  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  the  little  girl,  who  sud- 


denly hid  her  face  in  the  papa's  other  shoulder.     "Well,  I  de- 
clare, papa,  she  was  putting  up  her  lip." 

"I  wasn't,  any  such  thing!"  said  the  little  girl.  "And  I  don't 
care!     So!"  and  then  she  sobbed. 

"Now,  never  you  mind,''  said  the  papa  to  the  boy.  "You'll 
be  putting  up  YOUR  lips  before  I  get  through.  Well,  and 
then  she  used  to  caution  the  little  Pony  Engine  against  getting 
m  the  way  of  the  l)ig  locomotives,  and  told  it  to  keep  close 
round  after  her,  and  try  to  do  all  it  could  to  learn  about  shift- 
ing empty  cars,  ^'ou  see,  she  knew  how  ambitious  the  little 
Pony  Engine  was,  and  how  it  wasn't  contented  a  bit  just  to 
grow  up  in  the  pony-engine  business,  and  be  tied  down  to  the 
depot  all  its  days.  Once  she  happened  to  tell  it  that  if  it  was 
good  and  always  did  what  it  was  bid,  perhaps  a  cow-catcher 
would  grow  on  it  some  day,  and  then  it  could  be  a  passenger 
locomotive.  Mammas  have  to  promise  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
she  was  almost  distracted  when  she  said  that." 

"I  don't  think  she  ought  to  have  deceived  it,  papa,"  said  the 
boy.    "But  it  ought  to  have  known  that  if  it  was  a  Pony  Engine 
to  begin  with,  it  could  never  have  a  cow-catcher." 
"Couldn't  it?''  asked  the  little  girl,  gently. 
"No,  they're  kind  of  mooley." 

The  little  girl  asked  the  papa,  "What  makes  Pony  Engines 
mooley?"  for  she  did  not  choose  to  be  told  by  her  brother;  he 
was  only  two  years  older  than  she  was.  anyway. 

"Well,  it's  pretty  hard  to  say.  You  see,  when  a  locomotive 
is  first  hatched — " 

"Oh,  are  they  hatched,  papa?"  asked  the  boy. 
"Well,  we'll  CALL  it  hatched,"  said  the  papa;  but  they  knew 
he  was  just  funning.  "They're  about  the  size  of  tea-kettles  at 
first;  and  it's  a  chance  whether  they  will  have  cow-catchers  or 
not.  If  they  keep  their  spouts,  they  will ;  and  if  their  spouts  drop 
ofif,  they  won't." 

"VVha:  makes  the  spout  ever  drop  of??'' 
"Oh,  sometimes  the  pup,  or  the  gapes — " 
The  children  both  began  to  shake  the  papa,  and  he  was  glad 
enough  to  go  on  sensibly."  "Well,  anyway,  the  mother  locomotive 
certainly  oughtn't  to  have  deceived  it.  Still  she  had  to  say 
SOMETHING,  and  perhaps  the  little  Pony  Engine  was  better 
employed  watching  its  buffers  with  its  head-light,  to  see  whether 
Its  cow-catcher  had  begun  to  grow,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  old  locomotives,  and  some- 
times their  swearing." 

"Do  they  swear,  papa?"  asked  the  little  girl,  somewhat 
shocked,  and  yet  pleased. 

"Well,  I  never  heard  them,  NEAR  BY.  But  it  sounds  a 
good  deal  like  swearing  when  }'ou  hear  them  on  the  up-grade 
cm  our  hill  in  the  night.    Where  was  I?" 

"Swearing,"  said  the  boy.  "And  please  don't  go  back  now, 
papa." 

"^^  ell,  I  won't.  It'll  be  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  through 
this  story,  without  going  over  any  of  it  again.  Well,  the  thing 
that  the  little  Pony  Engine  wanted  to  be,  the  most  in  this  world, 
was  the  locomtive  of  the  Pacific  Express,  that  starts  out  every 
afternoon  at  three,  you  know.  It  intended  to  apply  for  the  place 
as  soon  as  its  cow-catcher  was  grown,  and  it  was  trying  to  at- 
tract the  locomotive's  attention,  backing  and  filling  on  the  track 
alongside  of  the  train ;  and  once  it  raced  it  a  little  piece,  and 
beat  it,  before  the  Express  locomotive  was  under  way,  and 
almost  got  in  front  of  it  on  a  switch.  My,  but  its  mother  was 
.scared!     She  just  yelled  to  it  with  her  whistle;  and  that  night 
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she  sent  it  to  sleep  without  a  particle  of  coal  or  water  in  its 
tender. 

"But  the  little  Pony  Engine  didn't  care.  It  had  beaten  the 
Pacific  Express  in  a  hundred  yards,  and  what  was  to  hinder  it 
from  beating  it  as  long  as  it  chose?  The  little  Pony  Engine 
could  not  get  it  out  of  its  head.  It  was  just  like  a  boy  who 
thinks  he  can  whip  a  man." 

The  boy  lifted  his  head.  "Well,  a  boy  CAN,  papa,  if  he  goes 
to  do  it  the  right  way.  Just  stoop  down  before  the  man  knows 
it,  and  catch  him  by  the  legs  and  tip  him  right  over." 

"Ho!  I  guess  you  see  yourself!"  said  the  little  girl,  scorn- 
fully. 

"Well,  I  COULD!"  said  the  boy;  "and  some  day  I'll  just 
show  )'ou." 

"Now,  little  cock-sparrow,  now !"  said  the  papa ;  and  he 
laughed.  "Well,  the  little  Pony  Express  thought  he  could  beat 
the  Pacific  Express,  anyway ;  and  so  one  dark,  snowy,  blowy 
afternoon,  when  his  mother  was  off  pushing  some  empty  coal 
cars  up  past  the  Know-Nothing  crossing  beyond  Charlestown, 
he  got  on  the  track  in  front  of  the  Express,  and  when  he  heard 
the  conductor  say  'All  aboard,'  and  the  starting  gong  struck, 
and  ihe  brakeman  leaned  out  and  waved  to  the  engineer,  he 
darted  off  like  lightning.  He  had  his  steam  up,  and  he  just 
scuttled. 

"Well,  he  was  so  excited  for  a  while  that  he  could'nt  tell 
whether  the  Express  was  gaining  on  him  or  not ;  but  after  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  he  thought  he  heard  it  pretty  near.  Of  course  the 
Express  locomotive  was  drawing  a  heavy  train  of  cars,  and  it 
had  to  make  a  stop  or  two — at  Charlestown  and  at  Concord 
Junction,  and  at  Ayer — so  the  Pony  Engine  did  really  gain  on 
it  a  little;  and  when  it  began  to  be  scared  it  gained  a  good  deal. 
But  the  first  place  where  it  began  to  feel  sorry,  and  to  want  its 
mother,  was  in  Hoosac  Tunnel.  It  never  was  in  a  tunnel  be- 
fore, and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  get  out.  It  kept  think- 
ing. What  if  the  Pacific  Express  was  to  run  over  it  there  in 
the  dark,  and  its  mother  ofif  there  at  the  Fitchburg  Depot,  in 
Boston,  looking  for  it  among  the  side-tracks  ?  It  gave  a  per- 
fect shriek ;  and  just  then  it  shot  out  of  the  tunnel.  There  were 
a  lot  of  locomotives  loafing  around  there  at  North  Adams,  and 
one  of  them  shouted  out  to  it  as  it  flew  by,  'What's  your  hurry, 
little  one?'  and  it  just  screamed  back,  'Pacific  Express!'  and 
never  stopped  to  explain.  They  talked  in  locomotive  lan- 
guage—" 

"Oh,  what  did  it  sound  like  ?"  the  boy  asked. 

"Well,  pretty  queer ;  I'll  tell  you  some  day.  It  knew  it  had 
no  time  to  fool  away,  and  all  through  the  long,  dark  night, 
whenever  a  locomotive  hailed  it,  it  just  screamed,  'Pacific  Ex- 
press !'  and  kept  on.  And  the  Express  kept  gaining  on  it. 
Some  of  the  locomotives  wanted  to  stop  it,  but  they  decided 
they  had  better  not  get  in  its  way,  and  so  it  whizzed  along 
across  New  York  State  and  Ohio  and  Indiana,  till  it  got  to 
Chicago.  And  the  Express  kept  gaining  on  it.  By  that  time 
it  was  so  hoarse  it  could  hardly  whisper,  but  it  kept  saying, 
'Pacific  Express!  Pacific  Express!'  and  it  kept  right  on  till  it 
reached  the  Mississippi  River.  There  it  found  a  long  train  of 
freight  cars  before  it  on  the  bridge.  It  couldn't  wait,  and  so  it 
slipped  down  from  the  track  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and 
jumped  across,  and  then  scrambled  up  the  embankment  to  the 
track  again." 

"Papa!"  said  the  little  girl,  warningly. 
"Truly  it  did,"  said  the  papa. 


"Ho !  that's  nothing,"  said  the  boy.  "A  whole  tram  of  cars 
did  it  in  that  Jules  "Verne  book." 

"Well,"  the  papa  went  on,  "after  that  it  had  a  little  rest,  for 
the  Express  had  to  wait  for  the  freight  train  to  get  off  the  bridge, 
and  the  Pony  Engine  stopped  at  the  first  station  for  a  drink  of 
water  and  a  mouthful  of  coal,  and  then  it  flew  ahead.  There 
was  a  kind  old  locomotive  at  Omaha  that  tried  to  find  out 
\vhere  it  belonged,  and  what  its  mother's  name  was,  but  the 
Pony  Engine  was  so  bewildered  it  couldn't  tell.  And  the  Ex- 
press kept  gaining  on  it.  On  the  plains  it  was  chased  by  a 
pack  of  prairie  wolves,  but  it  left  them  far  behind ;  and  the 
antelopes  were  scared  half  to  death.  But  the  worst  of  it  was 
when  the  nightmare  got  after  it." 

"The  nightmare?    (joodness  !''  said  the  boy. 

"I've  had  the  nightmare,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"Oh,  yes,  a  mere  human  nightmare,"  said  the  papa.  "But  a 
locomotive  nightmare  is  a  very  different  thing." 

"Why,  what's  it  like?"  asked  the  boy.     The  little  girl  was 

"Well,  it  has  only  one  leg,  to  begin  with." 

"Pshaw!" 

"Wheel,  I  mean.  And  it  has  four  cow-catchers,  and  four  head- 
lights, and  two  boilers,  and  eight  whistles,  and  it  just  goes 
whirling  and  screeching  along.  Of  course  it  wobbles  awfully; 
and  as  it's  only  got  one  wheel,  it  has  to  keep  skipping  from  one 
track  to  the  other." 

"I  slK)uld  think  it  would  run  on  the  cross-ties,"  said  the 
boy. 

"Oh,  very  well,  then  !"  said  the  papa.  "If  you  know  so  much 
more  about  it  than  I  do!  Who's  telling  this  story,  anyway? 
Now  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Once  there  was 
a  little  Pony  En — "' 

They  both  put  their  hands  over  his  mouth,  and  just  fairly 
begged  him  to  go  on,  and  at  last  he  did.  "Well,  it  got  away  from 
the  nightmare  about  morning,  but  not  till  the  nightmare  had  bit- 
ten a  large  piece  out  of  its  tender,  and  then  it  braced  up  for  the 
home  stretch.  It  thought  that  if  it  could  once  beat  the  Express 
to  the  Sierras,  it  could  keep  the  start  the  rest  of  the  way,  for  it 
could  get  over  the  mountains  quicker  than  the  Express  could, 
and  it  might  be  in  San  Francisco  before  the  Express  got  to 
Sacramento.  The  Express  kept  gaining  on  it.  But  it  just 
zipped  along  the  upper  edge  of  Kansas  and  the  lower  edge  of 
Nebraska,  and  on  through  Colorado  and  Utah  and  Nevada, 
and  when  it  got  to  the  Sierras  it  just  stooped  a  little,  and  went 
over  them  like  a  goat;  it  did,  truly;  just  doubled  up  its  fore 
wheels  under  it.  and  jumped.  And  the  Express  kept  gaining 
on  it.  By  this  time  it  couldn't  say  'Pacific  Express'  any  more, 
and  it  didn't  try.  It  just  said  'Express!  Express!'  and  then 
'Press!  Press!"  and  then  ''Ess!  'Ess!'  and  then  pretty  soon 
only  '  'Ss  Ss !'  And  the  Express  kept  gaining  on  it.  Before 
they  reached  San  Francisco,  the  Express  locomotive's  cow- 
catcher was  almost  touching  the  Pony  Engine's  tender ;  it  gave 
one  howl  of  anguish  as  it  felt  the  Express  locomotive's  hot 
breath  on  the  place  where  the  nightmare  had  bitten  the  piece 
out,  and  tore  through  the  end  of  San  Francisco  depot,  and 
plunged  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was  never  seen  again. 
There,  now."  said  the  papa,  trying  to  make  the  children  get 
down.  "That's  all.  Go  to  bed."  The  little  girl  was  crying,  and 
so  he  tried  to  comfort  her  by  keeping  her  in  his  lap. 
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THE    STORY    OF   PERSEUS-— 5A 

There  was  once  a  princess  named  Danae,  and  she  had  a  httle 
iiaby  boy,  whom  she  called  Perseus.  The  little  boy's  father 
was  far  away,  and  Danae  had  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  and 
her  child. 

One  day,  some  cruel  people  put  Perseus  and  his  mother 
into  a  boat,  and  set  them  adrift  on  the  great,  wide  sea.  They 
lloated  about  for  many  days,  and  Danae  held  her  little  boy  close, 
and  sang  him  sweet  lullabies,  to  keep  him  from  crying  at  the 
^reat  wa^'es  that  every  now  and  then  swept  over  the  little  boat. 

She  thought  that  they  both  would  die ;  but  somehow  the  frail 
little  bark  did  not  upset,  and  one  day  a  large  wave  carried  it 
upon  an  island,  where  it  rested  on  the  sloping  shore.  There 
>ome  kind  people  found  them,  and  gave  Danae  and  her  little 
lujy  a  home.  The  mother  and  son  lived  there  for  many  years, 
until  Perseus  was  no  longer  a  little  baby  boy,  but  a  brave,  fear- 
less, young  man. 

Now  the  king  of  the  island  was  a  wicked  and  cruel  man,  who 
for  some  reason  hated  Danae  and  Perseus,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

So  he  planned  some  means  of  getting  Perseus  out  of  the 
way,  for  the  wicked  king  knew  that  if  the  boy  were  gone  he 
could  easily  do  what  he  liked  with  the  mother. 

At  last  he  thought  of  an  adventure  that  would  please  Perseus, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  dangei'ous  that  the  youth,  he  felt 
sure,  would  never  come  back  to  his  home. 

On  an  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  on  whose  shores 
the  fierce  waves  beat  all  day  long,  there  lived  three  terrible  sis- 
ters known  as  the  Gorgons.  They  were  half  women  and  half 
dragons.  They  had  beautiful  faces,  but  their  bodies  were  so 
hideous  that  one  could  think  of  them  only  as  ugly  monsters. 

Instead  of  skin,  they  had  large  scales ;  their  hands  were  made 
of  brass ;  but  most  horrible  of  all,  in  place  of  hair  on  their 
heads,  there  writhed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  poisonous 
snakes,  with  open  mouths  and  hissing  tongues. 

Xot  very  pleasant  creatures  to  meet,  you  may  well  say.  With 
one  blow  of  their  tails  or  of  their  brazen  hands,  they  could  have 
crushed  poor  Perseus  to  atoms.  But  worse  than  that,  worse 
even  than  the  deadly  bite  of  the  snakes,  was  the  power  of  their 
fierce  eyes ;  for  whoever  looked  a  Gorgon  in  the  face,  was  im- 
mediately turned  to  stone ! 

Of  the  three,  the  most  terrible  was  Medusa;  and  the  task 
i  that  the  king  had  thought  of  giving  Perseus  was  nothmg  less 
than  cutting  off  Medusa's  head,  snakes  and  all. 

Since  merely  looking  at  the  Gorgon  would  turn  Perseus  to 
stone,  and  he  could  not  very  well  cut  off  her  head  without 
looking,  the  king  was  pretty  safe  in  thinking  that  Perseus  would 
never  return  to  the  island. 

So  he  sent  for  the  boy,  and  when  he  stood  before  him,  began 
to  praise  his  boldness  and  courage,  of  which,  he  said,  he  had 
heard  so  much.  Perseus,  of  course,  was  flattered  by  these  words 
of  praise,  and  replied,  "Indeed,  O  King,  I  think  there  is  no  task 
from  which  I  would  shrink  in  fear." 

The  king  was  delighted  and  said.  "If  I  thought  that,  my  boy, 
I  would  let  you  undertake  a  task  that  I  am  saving  for  the 
bravest  man  in  my  kingdom.'' 

"And  do  you  think  me  worthy  of  this  honour?"  cried  Perseus, 
in  great  delight. 

"You  mav  try  it,  if  you  like,"  answered  the  king.  "It  is  to 
bring  me  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  its  snaky  black  locks." 


*From   *'Stories   of  Long  Ago,"   by  Kupfer. 


Perseus  gladly  agreed,  and  left  the  palace.  Oh,  how  the 
wicked  king  chuckled  over  the  success  of  his  plot!  In  seeming 
to  do  the  boy  an  honor,  he  thought  he  was  really  sending  him 
to  his  death. 

Now  after  poor  Perseus  left  the  palace,  he  began  to  think 
over  his  promise,  and  somehow  the  plan  did  not  seem  nearly  so 
pleasant  nor  so  ea.sy  as  when  he  was  talking  with  the  king. 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  less  he  liked  the  idea.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  he  had  promised  to  do  something 
that  would  surely  cost  him  his  life. 

\\  hen  he  had  passed  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  sat  down  under 
a  tree  by  the  roadside  and  began  to  think  very  soberly;  but  the 
more  he  thought  the  more  hopeless  did  his  task  seem. 

Perseus  was  a  very  brave  youth  but  the  bravest  person  in  the 
world  would  rather  be  alive  than  to  be  turned  to  stone,  and  the 
thought  of  what  would  probably  happen  to  him  made  him  so 
sad  that  he  could  not  keep  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  a  voice  said,  "Perseus,  why  are  you  weeping?" 
Perseus  raised  his  head  in  surprise,  and  saw  a  mischievous- 
looking  little  fellow,  with  an  odd-shaped  cap,  strange,  winged 
shoes,  and  a  staff,  wreathed  with  serpents,  on  which  he  leaned 
as  he  spoke.  It  was  no  other  than  the  swift-footed  god  Mer- 
cury, but  this  Perseus  did  not  know. 

Still  there  was  something  so  kind  and  comforting  in  the  tone 
in  which  the  queer-looking  stranger  asked  the  question,  that, 
almost  liefore  he  knew  it,  Perseus  was  telling  him  the  whole 
story. 

When  he  had  finished.  Mercury  sat  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, lost  in  deep  thought,  and  then  said,  "My  boy,  you  have 
undertaken  a  dangerous  task,  yet  with  my  help  you  may  suc- 
ceed. But  first  of  all,  you  must  promise  to  do  in  all  things 
just  as  I  tell  you.''  Perseus  promised,  and  in  the  next  story 
you  will  hear  whether  or  not  he  succeeded. 

HOW   PERSEUS   WENT   IN   QUEST   OF   MEDUSA'S 

HEAD— 5A 

Now  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  had  watched  over  Perseus 
ever  since  his  birth,  and  when  ]Mercur)'  came  to  them  and  asked 
them  to  help  the  youth,  they  readily  consented. 

Pluto  lent  him  his  wonderful  helmet,  which  made  the  wearer 
invisible;  Minerva  gave  her  shield  which  shone  like  gold,  and 
was  so  bright  that  it  reflected  things  as  in  a  mirror ;  and  Mer- 
cury himself  gave  his  sharp,  crooked  sword  and  his  winged 
shoes  with  which  Perseus  could  fly  more  swiftly  than  the  swift- 
est bird. 

All  that  Perseus  now  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  the  way  to 
Medusa's  island  home,  and  the  only  people  in  the  whole  world 
who  knew  where  that  was  were  three  sisters  who  lived  together 
in  a  cave. 

Thev  were  queer  creatures,  and  the  strangest  thing  about 
them  was  that  instead  of  having  two  eyes  each,  as  you  and  I 
have,  there  was  but  one  eye  for  all  three  of  them. 

They  took  turns  in  using  that  single  eye :  so  that  while  one 
of  them  had  the  eye,  the  other  two  could  see  nothing  at  all; 
and  while  thev  were  passing  the  eye  from  one  to  another,  all 
three  sisters  were,  for  the  moment,  blind. 

But  such  an  eye  as  that  one  was! — worth  much  more  than 
any  other  six  eyes  put  together.  With  it  the  sisters  could  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that 
was  how  they  knew  the  way  to  ]\Iedusa's  home. 

To  this  cave,  in  which  the  three  sisters  lived.  Mercury  led 
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Perseus,  and  after  giving  him  some  parting  advice,  hid  himself 
in  the  grove  near  by,  while  Perseus  stood  just  outside  the  cave, 
behind  a  bush,  and  waited. 

By  and  1)\-,  one  of  the  women,  with  the  wonderful  eye  in 
her  forehead,  came  to  the  door  of  the  cave.  As  she  led  her 
sisters  by  the  hand,  she  told  them  of  everything  that  she  was 
seeing  with  the  eye, — strange  things  that  were  happening  in 
countries  far  away. 

They  were  interested  for  a  while :  but  at  length,  one  of  them 
grew  impatient  and  said,  "Sister,  it  is  my  turn  to  use  the  eye 
now.  Give  it  to  me."  And  the  third  sister  said  quickly,  "No, 
that  is  not  true.  It  is  my  turn."  And  the  middle  one,  who 
had  the  eye,  cried  out,  "I  pray  you,  sisters,  let  me  keep  the  eye 
a  little  longer.    I  think  1  see  some  one  behind  that  thick  bush." 

When  Perseus  heard  these  words,  he  trembled  in  his  winged 
shoes.  However,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  for  the  sisters 
fell  to  quarreling  about  the  eye,  and  at  last,  the  one  who  had 
it  was  forced  to  take  it  out  of  her  forehead. 

Now,  at  that  instant,  all  three  of  the  sisters  were  blind,  and 
Perseus,  seeing  his  chance,  darted  out  and  seized  the  e3'e.  Then 
began  a  dreadful  hubbub,  each  one  of  the  three  insisting  that 
the  other  had  taken  the  eye,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  all  would 
have  ended,  had  not  Perseus  spoken. 

"My  good  women,"  he  said,  "do  not  be  frightened.  The  eye 
is  safe.     I  hold  it  in  my  hand  this  very  moment." 

With  a  cry  of  anger  the  three  sisters  darted  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  voice  came.  But  Perseus  was  too  quick  for 
them.  On  his  winged  feet  he  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  then, 
from  a  safe  distance,  called  out,  "You  shall  not  have  your  eye 
back,  my  .friends,  unless  you  tell  me  exactly  how  to  find  the 
island  on  which  Medusa  lives." 

This  was  a  secret  with  which  the  sisters  would  not  have 
parted  if  they  could  have  helped  themselves;  but  the  loss  of  their 
precious  eye  was  a  thing  too  terrible  to  think  of.  So,  after  a 
few  minutes,  they  told  Perseus  all  he  wanted  to  know,  and  he 
set  their  hearts  at  rest  by  clapping  the  eye  into  the  forehead 
of  the  sister  standing  nearest  him. 

Then  he  Hew  back  swiftly  to  the  grove  where  Mercury  was 
waiting,  and  thanked  him  for  all  his  help,  and.  after  bidding 
him  farewell,  started  out  on  his  errand. 

He  flew  over  many  lands  and  seas,  until  at  last  he  came  to 
the  island  where  the  terrible  Gorgons  lived.  He  dared  not  look 
down,  even  for  an  instant,  for  fear  of  being  turned  to  stone. 
But  Minerva"s  bright  shield  served  as  a  mirror,  and,  reflected 
in  it,  he  saw  the  three  monsters  lying  fast  asleep  on  the  shore 
beneath  him. 

He  took  his  sharp,  crooked  sword,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
j\Iedusa"s  image  in  the  shield,  he  darted  down.  With  one 
thrust,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  sleeping  Gorgon,  and  then 
flew  up  into  the  air  again,  holding  the  horrid  head  behind  him. 

The  hissing  of  the  snakes  on  Medusa's  head  awakened  her 
two  sisters,  and  they  started  up  to  follow  Perseus;  but  on  ac- 
count of  Pluto's  helmet  they  could  not  see  him,  and  he  escaped 
with  the  head  of  snaky-locked  Medusa. 

Back  over  land  and  sea  he  flew,  and  he  had  many  strange 
adventures  by  the  way.  When  he  reached  the  island  where  his 
mother  lived,  he  went  straight  to  their  little  cottage.  He  laid 
aside  the  shield,  the  helmet,  the  sword,  and  the  winged  shoes; 
and,  after  wrapping  the  head  of  Medusa  in  a  cloth,  went  to 
greet  his  mother. 

She  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  son,  for  she  had  long  since 


decided  that  he  must  be  dead.  You  see,  it  had  taken  a  long, 
long  time  to  reach  the  island  where  Medusa  lived ;  for  it  was 
so  far  away  that  no  one  but  the  three  sisters  with  their  won- 
derful eye  could  tell  how  to  reach  it. 

Perseus  told  his  mother  all  that  had  happened  to  him,  and, 
above  all,  how  he  had  met  fair  Andromeda,  which  is  the  story 
1  am  going  to  tell  you  next.  In  return,  he  heard  how  cruelly 
the  king  had  treated  Danae  during  her  son's  absence ;  and 
vowed  that  he  would  take  revenge. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  palace.  The  knig  was 
more  surprised  than  pleased  to  see  Perseus,  for  he,  too,  had 
thought  him  dead.  "Aha,  Perseus !"  he  cried,  "so  you  have 
come  back  without  doing  what  you  promised  to  do.  Your 
courage  is  not  so  great  as  you  would  have  us  believe." 

"Nay,  your  majesty,"  answered  Perseus,  "I  have  slain  Afe- 
dusa,  and. have  brought  you  back  her  head.'' 

"That  you  must  prove  by  showing  us  the  head,"  said  the 
king,  with  a  sneer ;  for,  of  course,  he  did  not  belieive  Perseus. 

"Since  your  majesty  insists,  behold  the  head !"  Perseus 
cried :  and  drawing  it  from  the  bag  at  his  side,  he  held  it  aloft 
in  all  its  horrid  beauty.  The  king  gazed  at  it  an  instant,  with 
the  sneer  still  on  his  face,  and  then  sat  motionless, — turned  tb 
stone  in  all  his  royal  state. 

When  the  people  heard  what  had  happened,  there  was  great 
rejoicing,  for  they  had  all  feared  and  hated  the  cruel  king. 
Perseus  chose  a  better  ruler  for  them,  under  whome  they  lived 
in  peace  and  happiness. 

Perseus  knew  that  he  owed  his  success  to  the  help  which 
Mercury  and  the  other  gods  had  given  him,  and  he  never  forgot 
the  debt  he  owed  them.  The  head  of  Medusa  he  gave  to 
Minerva.  She  was  much  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  placed  it 
in  the  center  of  her  bright  shield.  From  that  time  on, 
wherever  Minerva  was  seen  in  battle,  there  glistened  her  shield 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  turning  to  stone  all  who  gazed  at 
its  horrid  beauty. 

THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    YOUTH— 5A 

Ponce  de  Leon,  or  lion,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Leon,  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  1460.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  fond  of 
adventure  and  longed  to  be  a  soldier. 

When  he  vras  very  young,  he  was  made  a  page  in  the  home  of 
a  nobleman,  where  he  was  taug'ht  obedience  and  good  manners. 
He  was  trained  to  hunt  with  the  hawk  and  to  use  his  sword 
to  protect  himself. 

As  soon  as  Ponce  was  old  enough  to  join  the  army,  he 
fought  in  the  wars  against  the  ]Moors.  These  Moors  were 
Moslems,  who  had  come  from  Africa  to  fight  against  the 
Christians  in  Spain. 

When  Columbus  returned  to  Spain  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  Ponce  was  thrilled  with  the  account  of  the  voyage. 
So  when  Columbus  started  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  Ponce 
was  one  of  those  who  went  with  him. 

Ponce  remained  in  America  as  governor  of  one  of  the  islands 
that  had  been  discovered.  Later,  he  conquered  the  Indians  of 
Porto  Rico  and  became  its  first  governor. 

Years  passed  by  and  Ponce  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
growing  old.  Like  many  other  men,  he  wished  to  be  young 
again. 

The  people  of  Europe  believed  that  somewhere  in  India  there 
was  a  magical  fountain  whose  waters  would  make  the  old  young 
(Coiitinned  on  page  198) 
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DANIEL  BOONE— 5B 

The  summer  sunshine  was  sending  long  shafts  of  yellow 
light  across  the  heart  of  the  Yadkin  River  and  far  into  the 
depths  of  the  forests  that  bordered  its  banks,  as  a  little  liand  of 
travelers  halted  in  an  open  space  along  the  northern  shore 
one  day  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
line  of  wagons  and  pack  horses  with  their  Ijurdens  uf  house- 
hold goods  proclaimed  them  at  once  a  band  of  settlers,  who  had 
journeyed  thither  to  make  for  themselves  a  new  home  in  the 
Yadkin  A'alley  of  North  Carolina.  The  travelers  were  weary, 
for  they  had  come  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  over 
many  hundreds  of  miles. 

But  Squire  Boone  and  his  wife  and  children  were  sturdy  folk 
who  were  used  to  confronting  danger  and  discomfort,  and 
before  long  smoke-wreaths  from  the  hearth  place  of  a  new 
forest  home  were  curling  upward  to  the  sky,  while  spade,  ax, 
and  such  rude  implements  of  toil  as  the  settlers  possessed  were 
busily  employed  in  "clearing  a  farm." 

The  forests  around  them  were  full  of  deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
while  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  green  solitude  panthers,  Jjears 
and  wolves  still  roamed  at  large. 

"Daniel  likes  hunting  better  than  work,"  said  l-'armer  Boone 
one  day,  "so  he  can  provide  the  table  with  meat,"  and  so  it  fell 
out  that  young  Daniel  Boone,  at  that  time  a  lad  of  about  nine- 
teen, began  the  life  of  a  hunter — a  life  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  by  inborn  capacity  as  well  as  inclination. 

His  skill  as  a  marksman  became  a  matter  of  wondering 
admiration  among  the  settlers,  among  whom  the  use  of  a  gun 
in  those  days  was  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  to  know  how  to 
read  and  write  is  nowadays. 

One  morning  he  slung  his  powder  horn  over  his  shoulder, 
armed  himself  with  his  rifle  and  his  knife,  and  started  off.  This 
was  so  customary  a  thing  that  the  family  took  no  thought 
about  him  until  the  shadows  of  night  began  to  close  in  upon 
them.  The  stars  came  out  and  made  sparkling  dots  of  light 
on  the  dimpled  breast  of  the  silvered  water;  the  hooting  of  the 
{■■wis  and  the  croaking  of  innumerable  frogs  in  the  marshes 
mingled  dismally  with  the  long-drawn  sighs  of  wind  that  swept 
through  the  pines  and  hemlocks,  as  the  Boone  family  gathered 
about  the  door  to  watch  for  the  familiar  figure  of  the  young 
hunter.  All  night  they  watched  vainly,  and  the  next  day  the 
alarmed  father  set  forth,  with  some  neighbors,  in  search  of 
the  lad.  Towards  evening,  just  as  the  searching  party  was 
growing  discouraged,  a  light  was  observed.  Following  this 
faint  glimmer  and  "halloaing"  loudly  as  thev  advanced,  they 
shortly  afterwards  came  upon  a  rudely-fashioned  hut  made  of 
mud,  stones  and  pine  boughs.  In  the  center  of  the  primitive 
abode  a  fire  sent  forth  a  cheerful  blaze  that  lighted  up  the 
gleeing  avenues  of  the  far-stretching  forest,  and  before  it  sat 
Daniel  Boone,  calmly  roasting  a  haunch  of  venison.  Several 
skins  of  the  victims  of  his  trusty  rifle  lay  spread  out  upon  the 
ground  and  the  young  hunter  seemed  happy  and  contented 
in  the  abode  of  bird  and  beast  and  that  more  dangerous  two- 
footed  enemy — the  Indian. 

This  exploit  was  talked  about  at  the  schoolhouse,  where 
Daniel  was  already  a  hero  among  the  boys,  who  were  eager  to 
go  "hunting  with  Dan"  in  season  or  out.  It  was  during  a 
hunting  expedition  known  among  hunters  as  a  "fire-hunt" 
that  the  young  hunter  was  himself  wounded,  not  liy  a  gunshot. 


but  by  a  little  siiaft  from  Cupid's  dart.  It  happened  in  this 
way:  Daniel  and  his  comrade,  as  is  the  custom  in  a  "fire-hunt," 
started  out  one  night  to  do  what  is  called  among  frontier  men 
"shining"  the  eye."  To  do  this  one  man  goes  ahead  with  an 
uplifted  torch  while  his  companion  follows  with  a  rifle  cocked 
and  primed.  The  glare  of  the  pine  torch  reveals  the  l)right 
eyes  of  the  deer  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  undergrowth. 
Fascinated  by  the  unusual  light,  the  bewildered,  dazed  animals 
remain  fixed  statues,  and  of  course  are  an  easy  prey  for  the 
marksman.  On  this  particular  night  Daniel  was  stealthily 
walking  behind  the  torch  bearer  when  he  suddenly  perceived 
two  brilliant  eyes  watching  from  a  clump  of  bushes.  Raising 
his  gun,  he  was  about  to  fire,  when  something  peculiar  in  the 
deer's  eyes  struck  him.  THE  EYES  WERE  BLUE!  He 
lowered  his  fowling  piece,  and  the  startled  creature  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  "I'll  follow  that  deer,"  said  he,  and  he  im- 
mediately gave  chase.  On,  on  went  the  deer,  not  toward  the 
forest,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  farmhouse !  As  he  gained  upon 
the  deer,  the  fence  of  farmer  Bryan's  "plantation"  suddenly 
came  into  view.  In  a  moment  he  realized  that  it  was  not  a 
deer,  but  a  girl,  he  had  so  nearly  shot !  Following  the  maiden, 
he  knocked  at  the  cabin  door,  to  find  Rebecca  Bryan,  flushed 
and  breathless,  and  telling  her  story  of  escape  to  the  family. 

"Rebecca,''  said  Air.  Bryan  composedly,  after  Daniel  ex- 
plained matters,  "this  is  our  neighbor's  son,  Daniel  Boone." 
And  so  they  met — these  two  who  were  afterwards  to  join  their 
lives  and  fates  in  a  great  and  perilous  undertaking,  for  bright- 
eyed  Rebecca   Bryan  became  the  wife  of  the  future  pioneer. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  marriage  that  young  Boone  met 
Finley,  the  noted  hunter,  who  had  pierced  the  wilds  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  and  who  had  brought  back  thrilling  stories 
of  the  buffalo  herds,  the  wonderful  suliterranean  caverns,  the 
plains  of  the  western  world  beyond  the  mountains, 
lieyond  the  reach  of  the  new  settlers  who  were  pouring  into 
Xorth  Carolina  now  from  the  populous  centers  of 
civilization.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  silent  forest  that  was 
calling  him,  and  he  must  obey.  He  must  shoulder  his  rifle  and 
hunt  the  big  game  among  grassy  plains,  the  jungle-like  cane 
brakes  of  "Kaintuck — kee — The  Bloody  Ground."  Unfolding 
his  plans  to  Finley,  the  two  men  agreed  to  start  westward  as 
soon  as  the  spring  came;  so,  bidding  good-by  to  Rebecca  and 
the  children,  Daniel  Boone  and  Finley  set  out  upon  their 
journey  in  the  April  of  1768. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  Boone's  life,  and  with  that 
journey  began  Kentucky's  history.  It  must  have  been  a  hard 
thing  for  his  wife  to  see  her  husband  start  off  for  an  unknown 
and  distant  destination  with  Finley  and  a  few  adventurous  men, 
Init  she  knew  his  courage  and  felt  sure  that  he  would  do  as 
he  said,  if  God  spared  him — come  back  to  her ;  so  she  kept 
back  the  tears  and  wore  a  brave  face. 

As  Finley's  party  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and 
advanced  into  the  country  beyond,  Daniel  Boone  was  quick- 
witted enough  to  understand  that  while  these  great  tracts  of 
land  belonged  to  none  of  the  savage  tribes  exclusively,  they 
must  be  the  l)attIegrounds  of  the  various  clans  of  the  different 
Indian  natives  who  might  wish  to  possess  them.  This  thought 
made  him  fear  danger  of  a  surprise  at  every  step,  though  there 
were  no  signs  of  Indians  for  some  time.  They  had  been 
traveling  for  some  weeks,  when  one  day  Boone  and  a  man  by 
the   name   of   Stewart   started   off  together   on   an   expedition, 
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intending  to  go  but  a  short  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  party. 
The  laurel  trees  were  in  bloom — 

"LINES  of  river  and  hill 
Made  a  heart  of  wondrous  picture, 
Tinted  at  Spring's  sweet  will." 
As  the  hardy  hunters  stood  drinking  in  the  beauty  about 
them,  suddenly  an  arrow  whizzed  through  the  air,  there  was 
a  war  whoop  in  their  ears,  and  they  were  the  prisoners  of  a 
large  band  of  Indians,  who  marched  them  off  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  from  which  they  had  lately  come.  Knowing 
that  any  sort  of  resistance  was  probably  death,  Boone  and 
Stewart  resigned  themselves  with  apparent  cheerfulness.  Any 
sort  of  sign  of  fear  would  have  brought  upon  them  the  sentence 
of  death  by  the  torture  at  once,  for  the  American  Indians  have 
an  absolute  contempt  for  cowardice.  Boone  knew  this,  and  he 
was.  besides,  born  with  a  calm,  indomitable  courage  that  soon 
made  itself  felt.  For  seven  days  the  captives  were  marched 
onward  the\'  knew  not  where.  At  last  one  night  the  captors, 
having  as  they  supposed  made  their  prisoners  secure,  fell  asleep. 
Boone  and  Stewart  who  had  pretended  to  sleep,  waited  until 
the  deep  breathing  of  the  savages  assured  them  that  they  were 
in  a  deep  slumber,  and  then  they  signaled  to  each  other  that 
now  they  must  make  an  effort  to  escape.  Boone  crept  softly 
to  Stewart's  side  and  pointed  to  the  fire-arms.  Then  each  man 
grasped  his  gun  and  knife  and  stole  out  in  the  darkness.  They 
knew  they  would  be  pursued  as  soon  as  their  escape  was  dis- 
covered, so  Boone  and  Stewart,  who  knew  that  recapture  meant 
death  by  fire,  made  a  great  part  of  their  escape  through  the 
water  so  as  to  leave  no  scent  of  trail  behind  them.  When  they 
at  last  reached  the  camp  from  which  they  had  started  the  day 
of  capture,  they  found  it  deserted ;  their  companions  had  been 
killed  or  had  gone  away.  Soon  after  this  Squire  Boone, 
Daniel's  brother,  followed  Finley's  party  and,  together  with  a 
companion,  found  his  way  to  his  brother's  encampment. 
Stewart  had  meantime  been  shot  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians, 
and  Daniel,  as  a  matter  of  protection,  slept  each  night  in  a 
different  spot. 

The  two  brothers  were  overjoyed  to  meet  once  more,  but  it 
was  plain  that  horses  and  other  necessaries  were  needed  to  make 
a  permanent  settlement  here.  They  talked  the  matter  over  and 
Daniel  agreed  to  stay  while  Squire  and  his  companion  went 
back  to  fetch  what  was  most  needed. 

No  boy  who  has  read  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  can  fail 
to  appreciate  what  this  was.  As  some  biographer  has  remarked : 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  stranded  on  a  desert  island  by  accident, 
but  Daniel  Boone  remained  by  CHOICE  alone  in  the  wilds  of 
a  region  where  no  white  man's  foot  had  trod  before,  surrounded 
by  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men — alone  without  salt, 
sugar  or  food  except  what  he  could  provide  with  his  gun — and 
seven  hundred  miles  from  tlie  nearest  white  inhabitant !  Even 
the  dog  followed  Squire  back.  He  was  alone.  That  was  the 
courage  of  a  hunter,  a  hero,  above  all  a  pioneer ! 

Daniel  Boone,  the  unlettered  son  of  the  forest,  was  opening 
the  way  to  the  civilization  and  settlement  of  the  mighty  West. 
The  solitary  hunter  was  unconsciously  fulfilling  a  great  mission. 
When  Squire  Boone  came  back  he  found  his  brother  cheerful, 
contented,  happy  and  unconscious  that  he  was  a  hero. 

After  exploring  the  region,  the  brothers  "blazed  a  route" — 
that  is,  they  marked  the  trees,  and  then  started  to  North  Caro- 
lina for  their  families. 

In  the  fall  of   1773  the  Boones,  with  their  families  and  a 


band  of  eighty  adventurous  souls,  set  out,  all  bound  for  distant 
"Kain-tuc-kee."  Hardships  and  perils  beset  the  party.  On 
the  10th  of  October  they  were  attacked  by  Indians  and  six  of 
the  white  men  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Daniel  Boone's 
eldest  son.  Most  of  the  party  lost  heart  and  returned  to  North 
Carolina.  The  Boones  remained  at  CHnch  River  until  June, 
1774,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  appointed 
Daniel  Boone  to  act  as  a  guide  to  a  band  of  surveyors  who  were 
going  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  This  journey  was  accomplished 
successfully,  and  in  sixty-two  days  Boone  marched  eight 
hundred  miles  on  foot. 

Disturbances  were  now  continually  breaking  out  between  the 
frontier  men  and  the  Northwest  Indians,  and  Lord  Dunmore, 
who  appreciated  Boone's  judgment,  appointed  him  the  com- 
mander of  three  frontier  garrisons,  giving  him  the  commission 
of  Captain. 

When  Boone's  borough  was  attacked  it  was  Daniel  Boone 
who  saved  the  garrison,  and  it  was  he  who  was  the  real  hero 
at  Vincennes  when  Governor  Hamilton,  the  English  general, 
surrendered  there.  Honored  liy  all  who  knew  him.  Colonel 
Boone,  as  he  was  now  called,  had  taken  up  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Transylvania  Company,  but 
when  Kentucky  was  made  a  State,  in  1792,  then  trouble  began 
about  land  titles.  The  result  was  that  Virginia  declared  the 
old  titles  worthless,  speculators  came  in,  and  Daniel  Boone,  the 
Pioneer  of  Kentucky,  was  made  a  beggar !  He  was  an  old 
man  now,  and  disgusted  with  the  injustice  of  the  law  he  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Louisiana.  Here 
the  Spanish  officials  treated  the  great  hunter  with  ceremonious 
respect.  He  was  made  Commander  of  the  St.  Charles  district 
of  1800  (July  Uth),  but  when  the  United  States  government 
went  into  effect  there  in  1810  the  eight  thousand  acres  of  land 
given  him  by  Spain  were  revoked  and  now  this  man  who  had 
given  himself  in  the  service  of  the  country  was  made  a  pauper. 
Congress,  after  some  bickering,  agreed  to  let  him  have  850 
acres  of  the  original  gift  of  the  Spaniards,  but  Daniel  Boone 
felt  that  he  had  l)een  treated  with  cruel  injustice.  His  wife 
died  in   1813  and  the  old  man  was  very  lonely. 

About  this  time  the  newspapers  told  a  story  that  was  widely 
copied,  the  story  of  the  famous  Daniel  Boone's  body  having 
been  found  dead  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand  aiming  at  a  deer. 
"I  would  not  have  believed  that  story  if  I  had  told  it  myself," 
remarked  the  old  man.  "My  eyesight  is  too  poor  to  hunt  now." 
Daniel  Boone  died  of  fever  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Calloway,  in  Charrette,  Missouri,  September  26th,  1820, 
aged  eighty-five  years.  It  is  said  the  last  words  he  spoke  were: 
"Too  crowded,  too  crowded,  more  elbow  room!" 

Whether  these  were  his  last  words  cannot  now  be  vouched 
for.  but  some  such  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  this  child  of 
the  forest,  this  son  of  the  soil,  as  he  passed  into  the  limitless 
Beyond.  He  was  buried  beside  the  faithful  wife  of  his  youth 
and  sharer  of  his  toils  in  Missouri,  but  in  1845  the  people  of 
Kentucky  petitioned  to  have  the  bones  of  her  pioneer  brought 
back  to  rest  in  the  soil  his  patience  and  courage  had  given  them. 
The  family  consented,  and  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
Daniel  Boone  and  Rebecca  his  wife  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Frankfort,  September  15th,  1845. 

Daniel  Boone  was  simple,  direct,  bold,  truthful,  loyal,  a  friend 
to  be  loved,  a  foe  to  be  feared.     He  was,  in  a  child-like  way, 
deeply  religious  in  his  nature,  though  he  was  never  attached 
{Continued  on  page  198) 
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MERIWETHER    LEWIS    AND    WILLIAM    CLARK 

WHO  SHOWED  THE  WAY  TO  THE  PACTEIC 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  United  States  owned  all 
the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  Canada 
to  Florida.  France  had  lost  Canada,  but  she  still  held  the  coun- 
try between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  About 
twenty  years  after  the  war  France  needed  money,  and  she  sold 
this  land  to  the  United  States  at  about  two  and  a  half  cents  an 
acre.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  out  what  kind  of  country  had 
been  bought.  The  government  asked  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark,  brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  to  explore  it. 
It  was  thought  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  follow  up  the 
Missouri  River,  then  to  enter  the  Columbia  River  and  so  get 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  no  one  had  any  idea  where  the  sources 
of  the  two  rivers  might  be.  The  only  way  to  learn  was  to  go 
and  find  out. 

No  one  knew  what  dangers  there  would  be.  There  were 
stories  of  mountains  so  lofty  that  no  man  could  ever  climb 
them ;  of  Indians  more  fierce  and  more  cruel  than  anv  that 
had  been  known ;  but  the  stout-hearted  company  set  out,  not  in 
the  least  frightened  by  all  these  tales.  There  were  forty  men 
or  more  in  the  party,  the  wife  of  the  interpreter,  and  her  baby, 
the  youngest  of  American  explorers. 

This  company  was  to  do  much  more  than  simply  to  push 
through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  to  note  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  and  rivers ;  to  draw  maps  showing  where  there 
were  rapids  or  falls;  to  see  what  kinds  of  soil,  trees,  flowers, 
fruit,  animals,  and  minerals  there  were  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  short,  they  were  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  on 
their  return  to  tell  the  government  where  they  had  been  and 
what  they  had  seen.  One  thing  more  they  were  to  do,  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  that  was  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians, 
to  learn  how  they  lived  and  what  lands  each  tribe  claimed,  and 
especially  to  open  the  way  for  trading  with  them.  It  seems  like 
going  back  to  the  days  of  Champlain  to  read  the  list  of  what 
the  travelers  carried  to  give  or  sell  to  the  red  men.  There  were 
beads,  paints,  knives,  mirrors,  red  trousers,  coats  made  gor- 
geous with  gilt  braid,  and  many  other  things  that  would  please 
the  savages. 

Then  they  set  out  on  a  journey  which  proved  to  be  two  years 
and  four  months  long.  And  such  wonders  as  they  saw  !  In 
one  place  the  water  had  worn  away  the  earth  into  such  shapes 
that  the  explorers  were  sure  they  had  come  upon  an  ancient 
fort.  In  another  was  a  wide  river  with  bed  and  banks  and  falls 
and  rapids,  but  not  one  drop  of  water.  There  were  antelopes 
and  prairie  dogs  and  other  animals  which  were  new  to  them. 
There  were  buffaloes  so  tame  that  they  had  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  way  with  sticks  and  stones.  There  were  waterfalls  so 
high  that  Ihe  water  fell  part  way.  then  broke  into  mist,  but 
gathered  together  again  and  made  a  second  fall,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  cloud. 

There  were  some  things  to  meet  that  were  not  quite  so  inter- 
esting as  double  waterfalls.  There  were  brown  bears  and  black 
bears  and  grizzly  bears,  all  anxious  to  greet  them  with  a  hug. 
'Tliere  were  long  marclies  over  ground  covered  with  sharp 
pieces  of  flint,  and  there  were  other  marches  over  plains  where 
the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear  jiierced  their  shoes  as  if  they 
were  only  paper.  Sometimes  they  were  driven  half  wild  with 
clouds  of  mosquitoes.  ''The  Musquetoes  were  so  numerous 
that  I  could  not  keep  them  off  my  gtm  long  enough  to  take 


sight  and  by  that  means  Missed,"  wrote  Captain  Clark  in  his 
journal.  Captain  Lewis  once  was  separated  from  his  men  for 
a  few  hours,  and  in  that  time  he  met  a  grizzly  bear,  a  wolverine, 
and  three  buffalo  bulls,  all  of  which  showed  fight.  Again  he 
lay  down  under  a  tree,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  that  he 
had  had  a  big  rattlesnake  for  next-door  neighbor. 

Getting  food  was  not  always  an  easy  matter.  In  one  place 
they  exchanged  roast  meat,  pork,  flour,  and  meal  for  water- 
melons ;  but  they  had  not  often  so  luxurious  fare.  Frequently 
they  had  nothing  but  a  little  flour  or  meal,  and  for  a  long  while 
they  lived  on  horse-flesh  and  dog-flesh.  Often  tliey  were  glad 
to  buy  eatable  roots  of  the  Indians.  Sometimes  the  Indians 
refused  to  sell.  On  one  such  occasion,  Captain  Clark  threw  a 
port-fire  match  into  the  fire,  and  then  took  out  his  compass 
and  with  a  bit  of  steel  made  the  needle  whirl  round  and  round. 
The  Indians  were  so  terrified  that  the  women  hid  behind  the 
men,  and  the  men  hurried  to  bring  him  the  roots  that  they  had 
sullenly  refused  to  sell.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  explorers 
lived  in  luxury,  for  they  feasted  on  bacon,  beans,  suet  dump- 
lings, and  buffalo  meat;  but  when  Christmas  came  they  had 
nothing  but  stale  meat,  fish,  and  a  few  roots.  The  Indians  once 
cooked  them  some  meat  by  laying  it  on  pine  branches  under 
which  were  hot  stones.  More  branches  were  put  on  top  of  the 
meat,  then  a  layer  of  meat,  then  another  layer  of  branches. 
W'ater  was  poured  ujxin  the  mass,  and  three  or  four  inches  of 
earth  spread  over  the  whole  heap.  The  ^vhite  men  did  not  like 
the  flavor  of  pine,  but  they  admitted  that  the  meat  was  tender. 

They  tried  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians  wherever  they 
went,  by  giving  them  medals  and  other  trinkets  that  they  had 
brought.  They  told  them  about  the  Great  Father  in  Washing- 
ton who  wished  them  to  be  his  children,  and  who  would  always 
be  kind  to  them.  Sometimes  they  shared  their  food  with  the 
red  men.  One  Indian  ate  a  piece  of  dried  squash  and  said  it 
was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  tasted  except  a  hunp  of  sugar 
that  some  member  of  the  party  had  given  him.  One  tribe  to 
whom  they  oft'ered  whiskey  refused  it.  "I  am  surprised,"  said 
the  chief,  "that  our  father  should  give  us  a  drink  that  would 
make  us  fools." 

Talking  with  the  Indians  was  not  always  easy.  This  is  the  way 
it  was  sometimes  done.  Captain  Lewis  or  Captain  Clark  spoke 
in  English ;  one  of  the  men  put  what  he  had  said  into  French ; 
the  interpreter  put  it  into  an  Indian  dialect  tliat  his  Indian  wife 
understood ;  she  put  it  into  another  tongue  which  a  young 
Indian  in  the  ])arty  understood  ;  and  he  translated  it  into  the 
language  of  the  tribe  with  whom  they  wished  to  talk.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  whenever  it  was  possible  thev  avoided  this 
roundabout  method  and  used  the  language  of  signs.  When  a 
man  wished  to  say,  for  instance,  'T  have  been  gone  three 
nights,"  he  had  only  to  rest  his  head  on  his  hand  to  suggest 
sleep  and  to  hold  up  three  fingers.  He  could  sav,  "I  came  on 
horseback"  by  jx)inting  to  himself  and  then  placing  two  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  astride  his  left  wrist.  To  hold  a  blanket  by 
two  corners,  shake  it  over  the  head,  and  unfold  it,  meant  "I  am 
your  friend ;  come  and  sit  on  my  blanket."  If  the  Indian  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  the  next  scene  was  not  very  agreeable; 
for  he  would  wish  to  embrace  the  white  man  and  rub  his  cheek, 
thick  with  red  paint,  on  that  of  his  new  friend. 

One  language  was  understood  by  all,  the  language  of  gifts. 
A  string  of  beads  went  a  long  way  in  winning  friends.  The 
red  men  had  their  fashions  in  beads,  however;  blue  or  white 
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beads  were  very  welcome,  but  they  cared  little  for  other  colors. 
They  were  fond  of  dancing.  One  evening  several  hundred 
Indians  seated  themselves  around  the  white  man's  camp  and 
waited  till  the  violin  struck  up  and  a  dance  took  place.  After 
an  hour  or  two,  the  white  men  said,  "Now  it  is  your  turn.  Sh  nv 
us  how  you  dance."  The  red  men  and  women  and  children 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  crowded  together  around  an  open 
space.  A  few  young  braves  leaped  into  the  space  and  carried 
on  something  that  might  be  called  a  dance :  but  all  that  the  rest 
of  the  company  did  was  to  sing  and  jump  up  and  down  in  time 
with  the  music. 

So  it  was  that,  dancing,  climbing  mountains,  shooting  rapids, 
killing  bears  and  mosquitoes,  dragging  canoes  up  rivers,  making 
friends  with  the  Indians,  eating  or  fasting,  the  brave  explorers 
made  their  way  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  a  streamlet  so 
narrow  that  one  of  the  men  took  his  stand  with  one  foot  on 
either  bank.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther,  they  came  to  a 
creek  running  to  the  westward.  This  was  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Columbia.  Onward  they  went,  and  at  last  they  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  It  was  the  rainy  season.  Their  clothes 
and  bedding  were  alwa_\  s  wet,  and  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
dried  fish.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  did  not  feel  delighted 
with  the  scenery.  Captain  Clark  wrote  in  his  journal  that  the 
ocean  was  "tempestuous  and  horrible." 

At  last  they  started  on  the  long  journey  back  to  the  east. 
There  were  the  same  dangers  to  go  through  again,  but  finally 
they  came  to  the  homes  of  white  men;  and  when  they  caught 
sight  of  cows  feeding  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they  all  shouted 
with  joy.  the  herds  looked  so  calm  and  restful  and  homelike. 
When  they  reached  the  village  of  St.  Louis,  they  received  a 
hearty  welcome,  for  all  supposed  that  they  had  perished  in  the 
wilderness.  These  courageous,  patient  men  had  done  much 
more  than  to  explore  a  wild  country.  Just  as  Columbus  had 
made  a  path  across  the  Atlantic,  so  they  had  made  a  path  to  the 
Pacific.  They  showed  the  way  :  and  the  thousands  who  have 
made  the  western  conntiy  into  farms  and  villages  and  cities 
have  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  -i.'iese  fearless  explorers. 

THE  KNAVE  AND  THE  STAFF— 6A 

Two  old  men  appeared  before  the  governor,  one  of  them 
with  a  large  cane  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  as  a  stafl^. 

"My  Lord."'  said  the  other — ^^who  had  no  staff — "some  time 
ago  I  lent  this  man  ten  gold  crowns  to  do  him  a  kindness,  w'hich 
money  he  was  to  repay  me  on  demand.  I  did  not  ask  him  for 
it  again  in  a  good  while,  lest  it  should  prove  a  greater  incon- 
venience to  repay  me  than  he  labored  under  when  he  Ijorrowed 
it. 

"However,  perceiving  that  he  took  no  care  to  pay  me.  I 
have  asked  him  for  my  due;  nay,  I  have  been  forced  to  sue 
him  for  it.  But  still  he  did  not  only  refuse  to  pay  me  again, 
but  denied  that  he  owed  me  anything,  and  said  that  if  I  lent  him 
so  much  money,  he  certainly  returned  it. 

"Xow,  because  I  have  no  witnesses  of  the  loan,  nor  he  of  the 
pretended  payment,  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  put  him  to  his 
oath,  and  if  he  will  swear  he  has  paid  me,  I  will  freely  forgive 
him  before  God  and  the  world."' 

"What  say  you  to  this  old  gentleman  with  the  staff?"  asked 
Sancho. 

"Sir."  answered  the  old  man,  "[  beg  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hold  down  your  rod  of  justice,  that  I  may  swear  upc)n  it 


how    I    have    honestl}-    and    truly    returned    him    his    money." 

Thereupon  the  governor  held  down  his  rod,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  defendant  gave  his  cane  to  the  plaintiff  to  hold — as  if 
it  hindered  him — while  he  was  to  make  a  cross  and  swear  over 
the  judge's  rod ;  this  done,  he  declared  that  it  was  true  the  other 
load  lent  him  ten  crowns,  but  that  he  had  really  returned  him 
the  same  sum  into  his  own  hands ;  and  that,  because  he  sup- 
posed the  [)laintift^  had  forgotten  it,  he  was  continually  asking 
him  for  it. 

The  great  governor,  bearing  this,  asked  the  creditor  what  he 
had  to  reply.  He  made  answer  that  since  his  adversary  had 
sworn  it,  he  was  satisfied ;  for  he  believed  him  to  be  a  better 
Christian  than  to  ofl:er  to  forswear  himself,  and  that  perhaps 
he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  been  repaid. 

Then  the  defendant  took  his  cane  again,  and.  having  made  a 
low  obeisance  to  the  judge,  was  about  leaving  the  court:  which, 
when  Sancho  perceived,  reflecting  on  the  passage  of  the  cane, 
and  admiring  the  creditor's  patience,  after  he  had  studied  a 
while  with  his  head  leaning  over  his  stomacl>  and  his  forefinger 
on  his  nose,  on  a  sudden  ordered  the  old  man  with  the  statf  to 
be  called  back. 

When  he  was  returned,  "Honest  man,''  said  Sancho.  "let  me 
see  that  cane  a  little :  1  have  a  use  for  it." 

"With  all  my  heart."  answered  the  other  ;  "sir,  here  it  is," 
and  with  that  he  gave  it  to  him. 

Sancho  took  it,  and  giving  it  to  the  other  old  man,  "There,"' 
said  he,  "go  your  way,  and  Heaven  be  with  you,  for  now  yon 
are  paid."' 

"How  so,  my  lord?"'  cried  the  old  man;  "do  you  judge  this 
cane  to  be  worth  ten  gold  crowns?'" 

'Certainly,''  said  the  governor,  "or  else  I  am  the  greatest 
(Umce  in  the  world.  And  now  you  shall  see  whether  I  have  not 
a  headpiece  fit  to  govern  a  whole  kingdom." 

This  said,  he  ordered  the  cane  to  be  broken  in  open  court, 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  out  droppecl  the  ten  crowns. 

All  the  spectators  were  amazed,  and  began  to  look  upon  their 
governor  as  a  second  Solomon.  They  asked  him  how  he  could 
conjecture  that  the  ten  crowns,  were  in  the  cane.  He  told  them 
that  having  observed  how  the  defendant  gave  it  to  the  plaintiff 
to  hold  while  he  took  his  oath,  and  then  swore  he  had  truly 
returned  the  money  into  his  own  hands,  after  which  he  took  the 
cane  again  from  the  plaintifif — this  considered,  it  came  into  his 
head  that  the  money  was  lodged  within  the  staff. 

— Cervantes. 

FROM    BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN 

A  voung  American  who  had  liroken  an  appointment  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  came  to  him  the  following  day  prepared  to  make 
his  peace  with  an  apology.  He  was  making  a  tiresome  excuse 
when  Dr.  Franklin  stopped  him,  saying,  "My  dear  boy,  say  no 
more.  You  have,  indeed,  said  too  much  already.  For  he  wdio 
is  good  at  making  an  excuse,  is  seldom  good  at  anything  else." 

The  discontented  man  finds  no  easy  chair. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult ;  industry  all  easy. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of  repentance. 

A  false  friend  and  a  shadow  attend  only  while  the  sun  shines. 

When  prosperity  was  well  mounted,  she  let  go  the  bridle  and 
soon  came  tumbling  out  of  the  saddle. 

A  little  neglect  may  breed  a  great  mischief. 

— Bextamix  Franklin. 
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KEARNY  AT  SEVEN  PINES— 6B 

So  that  soldierly  legend  is  still  on  its  journey, — 
That  story  of  Kearnv  who  knew  not  to  yield ! 
Twas  the  day  when  with  Jameson,  tierce  Berry,  and  liirney. 

Against  twenty  thousand  he  rallied  the  field. 
Where  the  red  volleys  poured,  where  the  clamor  rose  highest,- 
Whcre  the  dead  lay  in  clumps  through  the  dwarf  oak  and 
pine, 
Where  the  aim  from  the  thicket  was  surest  and  nighest, — 
No  change  like  Phil  Kearny's  along  the  whole  line. 

When  the  l)attle  went  ill,  and  the  hravest  were  solemn. 

Near  the  dark  Seven  Pines,  where  we  still  held  our  ground, 
He  rode  down  the  length  of  the  withering  column. 

And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leapt  up  with  a  liound , 
He  snuffed,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of  the  powder, — 

His  sword  waved  us  on  and  we  answered  the  sign  : 
Loud  our  cheer  as  we  rushed,  but  high  laugh  rang  the  louder, 

"There's  the  devil's  own  fun,  boys,  along  the  whole  line!" 

How   he   strode    his   brown   steed !      How    we   saw    his    blade 
brighten 

In  the  one  hand  still  left, — and  the  reins  in  his  teeth ! 
He  laughed  like  a  lioy  when  the  holidays  heighten, 

lUit  a  soldier's  glance  shot  from  the  visor  beneath. 
L^T  came  the  reserves  to  the  melay  infernal. 

Asking  there  to  go  in, — through  the  clearing  or  pine? 
"O,  anywhere  !     Forward !     'Tis  all  the  same,  Colonel : 

\'ou'lI  find  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line!" 

(.),  evil  the  black  shroud  of  night  at  Chantillv, 

That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men  and  tried ' 
Foul,  foul  sped  the  bullet  that  clipped  the  white  lily, 

The  flower  of  our  knighthood,  the  whole  army's  pride ! 
Yet    we  dream  that  he  still, — in  that  shadowy  region 

Where   the   dead   form   their   ranks  at  the   wan   drummer's 
sign, — 
Rides  on,  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  legion. 

And'  the  word  still  is  Forward !  along  the  whole  line. 

Edmitnd  Clarence  Stedman. 

TOM  AND  THE  DRAGON  FLY— 2B 

Then  he  (Tom)  went  on  sulky  and  lonely,  as  he  deserved  to 
be ;  and  under  a  bank  he  saw  a  very  ugly  dirty  creature  sitting, 
about  half  as  big  as  himself,  which  had  six  legs,  and  a  big 
stomach,  and  a  ridiculous  head  with  two  great  eyes  and  a  face 
just  Hke  a  donkey's. 

"Oh,"  said  Tom,  "you  are  an  ugly  fellow,  to  l)e  sure,"  and  he 
began  making  faces  at  him ;  and  put  his  nose  close  to  him,  and 
halloed  at  him.  like  a  very  rude  lioy. 

When,  hey  presto!  all  the  things  donkevface  came  off  in  a 
moment,  and  out  popped  a  long  arm  with  a  pair  of  pinchers  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  caught  Tom  liy  the  nose.  It  did  not  hurt 
him  much  ;  but  it  held  him  auite  tight. 

"\'ah,  ah !       Oh,  let  me  go,"  cried  Tom. 

"Then  let  me  go,"  said  the  creature.  "I  want  to  be  quiet ;  I 
want  to  split." 

Tom  promised  to  let  him  alone,  and  he  let  go.  "Why  do  you 
want  to  split?"  said  Tom.  "Because  my  brothers  and  sisters 
have  all  split,  and  turned  into  beautiful  creatures  with  wings ; 


and  1  want  to  split,  too.    Don't  speak  to  me.     I  am  sure  I  shall 
.split.     I'm  split !" 

Tom  stood  still,  and  watched  him.  And  he  swelled  himself, 
and  puffed  and  stretched  himself  out  stifi',  and  at  last— crack, 
puft',  l)ang— he  opened  all  down  his  back,  and  then  up  to  the 
top  of  his  head. 

And  out  of  his  inside  came  the  most  slender,  elegant,  soft 
creature,  as  soft  and  smooth  as  Tom,  but  very  pale  and  weak, 
like  a  little  child  who  has  been  ill  a  long  time  in  a  dark  room. 
It  moved  its  legs  very  feebly,  and  looked  alxnU  it  half  ashamed 
like  a  girl  when  she  goes  for  the  first  time  into  a  ballroom;  and 
then  it  began  walking  slowly  up  a  grass  stem  to  the  top  of  the 
water. 

Tom  was  so  astonished  that  he  never  said  a  word  ;  l)ut  he 
stared  with  all  his  eyes.  And  he  went  uji  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  too,  and  peeped  out  to  see  what  would  ha])per,. 

And  as  the  creature  sat  in  the  warm  bright  sun,  a  wonderful 
change  came  over  it.  It  grew  strong  and  firm ;  the  most  lovely 
colors  began  to  show  on  its  body,  blue  and  yellow  and  black, 
spots  and  bars  and  rings ;  out  of  its  back  rose  four  great  wings 
vi  bright  brown  gauze ;  and  its  eyes  grew  so  large  that  they 
filled  all  its  head  and  shone  like  ten  thousand  diamonds. 

"Oh,  you  beautiful  creature!"  said  Tom,  and  he  put  his 
hand  to  catch  it. 

But  the  thing  whirred  up  into  the  air  and  hung  poised  on  its 
wings  a  moment,  and  then  settled  down  again  by  Tom  quite 
fearless. 

"No,"  it  said,  "you  cannot  catch  me.  I  am  a  dragon-fly  now, 
the  king  of  all  the  flies ;  and  I  shall  dance  in  the  sunlight,  and 
hawk  over  the  river,  and  catch  gnats  and  have  a  beautiful  wife 
like  myself.  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  Hurrah!"  And  he  flew 
away  into  the  air,  and  began  catching  knats. 

"Oh!  come  back,  come  back,"  cried  Tom,  "you  beautiful 
creature.  I  have  no  one  to  play  with  and  I  am  so  lonely  here. 
If  you  will  but  come  back  I  will  never  try  to  catch  you." 

"I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not,"  said  the  dragon-fly; 
"for  you  can't.  But  when  I  have  had  my  dinner  and  looked  a 
little  about  this  pretty  place,  I  will  come  back,  and  have  a  little 
chat  about  all  1  have  seen  in  my  travels.  AMiv,  what  a  huge 
tree  this  is !  and  what  huge  leaves  it  has !" 

It  was  only  a  big  dock ;  but  you  know  the  dragon-fly  had 
never  seen  any  but  little  water-trees;  starwort  and  milfoil,  and 
water-crowfoot,  and  such  like;  so  it  did  look  big  to  him.  Be- 
sides he  was  very  short-sighted,  as  all  dragon-flys  are ;  and 
never  could  see  a  yard  before  his  nose ;  any  more  than  a  great 
many  other  folks,  who  are  not  half  as  handsome  as  he.  The 
dragon-fly  did  come  back,  and  chatted  away  with  Tom.  He 
was  a  little  conceited  about  his  fine  colors  and  his  large  wings ; 
but  you  know,  he  had  been  a  poor  dirty  ugly  creature  all  his 
life  before ;  so  there  were  great  excuses  for  him.  He  was  very 
fond  of  talking  about  all  the  wonderful  things  he  saw  in  the 
trees  and  the  meadows ;  and  Tom  liked  to  listen  to  him,  for  he 
had  forgotten  all  rbout  them.  So  in  a  little  while  they  became 
great  friends.  .-\nd  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  that  Tom  learned 
such  a  lesson  that  day  that  he  did  not  torment  creatures  for  a 
long  time  after.  And  then  the  caddises  grew  quite  tame,  and 
used  to  tell  him  strange  stories  about  the  way  they  built  their 
homes,  and  changed  their  skins,  and  turned  at  last  into  winged 
flies,  till  Tom  began  to  long  to  change  his  skin,  and  have  wings 
like  them  some  day. 
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GENERAL    GRANT    AND    THE    VICKSBURG    CAM- 
PAIGN—6B 

On  January  29,  1864,  General  Grant  took  command  of  the 
arm.v  intended  to  operate  against  Vicksburg,  the  last  place  held 
by  the  rebels  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  only  point  at  which 
they  cou]d  cross  the  river  and  keep  up  communication  with  their 
armies  and  territory  in  the  southwest.  It  was  the  first  high 
ground  below  Memphis,  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  was 
held  by  a  large  army  under  General  Pemberton.  The  complete 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
National  Government,  because  the  control  of  that  great  river 
would  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two,  and  do  more,  probably,  than 
anything  else,  to  make  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  both 
speedy  and  certain. 

The  natural  way  to  invest  and  capture  so  strong  a  place,  de- 
fended and  fortified  as  Vicksburg  was,  would  have  been,  if  the 
axioms  of  the  art  of  war  had  been  adhered  to,  by  a  system  of 
gradual  approaches.  A  strong  base  should  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Memphis,  and  then  the  army  and  the  fleet  moved  grad- 
ually forward,  building-  storehouses  and  taking  strong  positions 
as  they  went.  To  do  this,  however,  it  first  would  have  been 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  army  from  the  positions  it  then  held 
not  far  above  Vicksburg,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river. 
But  such  a  movement,  at  that  time,  would  not  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  country,  and  would  have  had  a  discouraging  effect 
on  the  public  mind,  which  it  was  most  essential  to  avoid.  The 
elections  of  1862  had  gone  against  the  Government,  and  there 
was  great  discouragement  throughout  the  North.  A'oluntary 
enlistments  had  fallen  off,  a  draft  had  been  ordered,  and  the 
peace  party  was  apparently  gaining  rapidly  in  strength.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  looking  at  this  grave  political  situation  with  the  eye 
of  a  statesman,  decided,  as  a  .soldier,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  withdraw  the  army,  but  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, he  would  "press  forward  to  a  decisive  victory."  In  this 
determination  he  never  faltered,  but  drove  straight  at  his  object 
until,  five  months  later,  the  great  Mississippi  stronghold  fell 
before  him. 

Effort  were  made  through  the  winter  to  reach  \icksburg 
from  the  north  by  cutting  canals,  and  by  attempts  to  get  in 
through  the  bayous  and  tril)Utary  streams  of  the  great  river. 
All  these  expedients  failed,  however,  one  after  another,  as 
Grant,  from  the  beginning,  had  feared  that  they  would.  He, 
therefore,  took  another  and  widely  different  line,  and  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  river  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  bank 
below  Vicksburg,  to  the  south.  With  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  which 
ran  the  batteries  successfully,  he  moved  his  army  down  the 
west  bank  until  he  reached  a  point  beyond  the  possibility  of 
attack,  while  a  diversion  by  Sherman  at  Haines'  Bluff,  above 
Vicksburg,  kept  Pemberton  in  his  fortifications.  (Jn  April  26, 
Grant  began  to  move  his  men  over  the  river  and  landed  them  at 
Bruinsburg.  "When  this  was  effected,"  he  writes,  "I  felt  a 
degree  of  relief  scarcely  ever  equaled  since.  Vicksburg  was 
not  yet  taken,  it  is  true,  nor  were  its  defenders  demoralized  by 
any  of  our  previous  movements.  I  was  now  in  the  enemy's 
country,  with  a  vast  river  and  the  stronghold  of  Vicksburg  be- 
tween me  and  my  base  of  supplies,  but  I  was  on  dry  ground, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  the  enemy." 

The  situation  was  this :  The  enemy  had  about  sixtv  thou- 
sand men  at  Vicksburg,  Haines'  Bluff,  and  at  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, about  fifty  miles  east  of  Vicksburg-.  Grant,  when  he 
started,  had  about  thirty-three  thousand  men.    It  was  absolutelv 


necessary  for  success  that  Grant,  with  inferior  numbers,  should 
succeed  in  destroying  the  smaller  forces  to  the  eastward,  and 
thus  prevent  their  union  with  Pemberton  and  the  main  army  at 
Vicksburg.  His  plan,  in  brief,  was  to  fight  and  defeat  a  su- 
perior enemy  separately  and  in  detail.  He  lost  no  time  in  putting 
his  plan  into  action,  and  pressing  forward  quickly,  met  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy  at  Port  Gibson  and  defeated  them.  Thence 
he  marched  to  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  ^Mississippi,  which  he  took, 
and  which  he  had  planned  to  make  a  base  of  supply.  When  he 
reached  Grand  Gulf,  however,  he  found  that  he  would  be  ob- 
liged to  wait  a  month,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reinforcements 
which  he  expected  from  General  Banks  at  Port  Hudson.  He, 
therefore,  gave  up  the  idea  of  making  Grand  Gulf  a  base,  and 
Sherman  having  now  joined  him  with  his  corps,  Grant  struck 
at  once  into  the  interior.  He  took  nothing  with  him  except 
ammunition,  and  his  army  was  in  the  lightest  marching  order. 
This  enabled  him  to  move  with  great  rapidity,  but  deprived 
him  of  his  wagon  trains,  and  of  all  munitions  of  war  except 
cartridges.  Everything,  however,  in  this  campaign,  depended 
on  quickness,  and  Grant's  decision,  as  well  as  all  his  move- 
ments, marked  the  genius  of  the  great  soldier,  which  consists 
very  largely  in  knowing  just  when  to  abandon  the  accepted 
military  axioms. 

Pressing  forward.  Grant  met  the  enemy,  numbering  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand,  at  Raymond,  and  readily  defeated 
them.  He  then  marched  on  toward  Jackson,  fighting  another 
action  at  Clinton,  and  at  Jackson  he  struck  General  Joseph 
Johnston,  who  had  arrived  at  that  point  to  take  command  of  all 
the  rebel  forces.  Johnston  had  with  him,  at  the  moment,  about 
eleven  thousand  men.  and  stood  his  ground.  There  was  a 
sharp  fight,  but  Grant  easily  defeated  the  enemy,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  town.  This  was  an  important  point,  for  Jackson 
was  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  was  a  base  of 
military  supplies,  (irant  destroyed  the  factories  and  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  which  were  gathered  there,  and  also  came  into 
possession  of  the  line  of  railroad  which  ran  from  Jackson  to 
Vicksljurg.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  an  intercepted  mes- 
sage revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  Pemberton,  in  accordance 
with  Johnston's  orders,  had  come  out  of  \'icksburg  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and  was  moving  eastward  against  him. 
Pemberton,  however,  instead  of  holding  a  straight  line  against 
Grant,  turned  at  first  to  the  south,  with  the  view  of  breaking 
the  latter's  line  of  communication.  This  was  not  a  success,  for, 
as  Grant  says,  with  grim  humor,  "I  had  no  line  of  communica- 
tion to  break";  and.  moreover,  it  delayed  Pemberton  when  delay 
was  of  value  to  Grant  in  finishing  Johnston.  After  this  useless 
turn  to  the  southward  Pemberton  resumed  his  march  to  the 
east,  as  he  should  have  done  in  the  beginning,  in  accordance 
with  Johnston's  orders  ;  liut  Grant  was  now  more  than  ready. 
He  did  not  wait  the  coming  of  Pemberton.  Leaving  Jackson 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  enemy's  advance  from  Mcksburg, 
he  marched  rapidly  westward  and  struck  Pemberton  at  Cham- 
pion Hills.  The  forces  were  at  this  time  very  nearly  matched, 
and  the  severest  battle  of  the  campaign  ensued,  lasting  four 
hours.  Grant,  however,  defeated  Pemberton  who  fell  back  on 
\'icksburg.  Grant  pursued  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
came  up  with  the  rear  guard  at  Big  Black  River.  A  sharp  en- 
gagement followed,  and  the  Confederates  were  again  defeated. 
Grant  then  crossed  the  Big  Black  and  the  next  day  was  before 
\Mcksburg,  with  his  enemy  inside  the  works. 

When  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Bruinsburg  and  struck 
(Continued  on  page  198) 
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THE   AMERICAN    FLAG— 7A 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  a  nation's  flag  sees  not  the 
flag  only,  but  the  nation  itself ;  and  whatever  may  be  its  symbols, 
its  insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in  tiie  flag  the  government,  the 
principles,  the  truths,  the  history,  which  belong  to  the  nation 
which  sets  it  forth. 

\Mien  the  French  tricolor  rolls  out  to  the  wind,  we  see 
France.  W'hen  the  new-found  Italian  flag  is  unfurled,  we  see 
resurrected  Italy.  When  the  united  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  George  on  a  fiery  ground  set  forth  the  banner  of  Old  Eng- 
land, we  see  not  the  cloth  merely;  there  rises  before  the  mind 
the  noble  aspect  of  that  monarchy,  which  has  adx'anced  its 
banner  for  liberty,  law,  and  national  prosperity.  I'his  nation 
has  a  banner,  too ;  and  wherever  it  streamed  abroad,  men  saw 
day-break  bursting  on  their  eyes,  for  the  American  flag  has 
been  the  symbol  of  liberty,  and  men  rejoiced  in  it.  Not  another 
flag  on  the  globe  had  such  an  errand,  or  went  forth  upon  the 
sea  carrying  everywhere,  the  world  around,  such  hope  for  the 
captive,  and  such  glorious  tidings. 

The  stars  upon  it  were  to  the  pining  nations  like  the  morning- 
stars  of  God,  and  the  stripes  upon  it  were  beams  of  morning 
light.  As  at  early  dawn  the  stars  stand  first,  and  then  grows 
light,  and  then  as  the  sun  advances,  that  light  breaks  into  banks 
and  streaming  lines  of  color,  the  glowing  red  and  intense  white 
striving  together  and  ribbing  the  horizon  with  bars  effulgent, 
so  on  the  American  flag,  stars  and  beams  of  many-colored  light 
shine  out  together.  And  wherever  the  flag  comes,  and  men 
behold  it,  they  see  in  its  sacred  emblazonry  no  rampant  lion  and 
fierce  eagle,  but  only  light,  and  every  fold  significant  of  liberty. 


The  history  of  this  banner  is  all  on  one  side.  Under  it  rode 
Washington  and  his  armies ;  before  it  Burgoyne  laid  down  his 
arms.  It  waved  on  the  highlands  at  West  Point;  it  floated  over 
old  Fort  Montgomery.  When  Arnold  would  have  surrendered 
those  valuable  fortresses  and  precious  legacies,  his  night  was 
turned  into  da}',  and  his  treachery  was  driven  away  by  the 
beams  of  light  from  this  starry  banner.  It  cheered  our  army, 
driven  from  New  York,  in  their  solitary  pilgrimage  through 
New  Jersey.  It  streamed  in  light  over  Valley  Forge  and 
ilorristown.  It  crossed  the  waters  rolling  with  ice  at  Trenton ; 
and  when  its  stars  gleamed  in  the  cold  morning  with  victory,  a 
new  day  of  hope  dawned  on  the  despondency  of  the  nation. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  long  years  of  war  were  drawing  to 
a  close,  underneath  the  folds  of  this  immortal  banner  sat  Wash- 
ington while  Yorktown  surrendered  its  hosts  and  our  Revo- 
lutionary struggles  ended  with  victory. 

Let  us,  then,  twine  each  thread  of  the  glorious  tissue  of  our 
country's  flag  about  our  heartstrings;  and  lookino-  upon  our 
homes  and  catching  the  spirit  that  breathes  upon  us  from  the 
battle-fields  of  our  fathers  let  us  resolve,  come  weal  or  woe, 
we  will,  in  life  and  in  death,  now  and  forever,  stand  by  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  They  have  been  unfurled  from  the  snows 
of  Canada  to  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas  and  amid  the  solitude  of  every  sea;  and  every- 
where, as  the  luminous  symbol  of  resistless  and  beneficient 
power,  they  have  led  the  brave  to  victory  and  to  glory.  They 
have  floated  over  our  cradles;  let  it  be  our  prayer  and  our 
struggle  that  they  shall  float  over  our  graves. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  ANGEL— 7A 

IMoming,  evening,  noon  and  night, 
"Praise  God!"  sang  Theocrite. 

Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned. 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

Hard  he  labored,  long  and  well ; 
O'er  his  work  the  boy's  curls  fell. 

But  ever,  at  each  }:>eriod. 

He  stopped  and  sang,  "Praise  God !" 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw. 
And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew. 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk,  ''Well  done ; 
I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son  : 

"As  well  as  if  they  voice  to-day 

Were  praising  God.  the  Pope's  great  way. 

"This  Easter  Day,  the  Pope  at  Rome 
Praises  God  from  Peter's  dome." 

Said  Theocrite,  "Would  God  that  I 

!Might  praise  him  that  great  way,  and  die !" 

Night  passed,  day  shone. 
And  Theocrite  was  gone. 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 

God  said  in  heaven,  "Nor  day  nor  night 
Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight." 

iThen  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow's  birth. 
Spread  his  wings  and  sank  to  earth ; 


Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 
IJved  there,  and  played  the  craftsman 

well ; 
.And  morning,  evening,  noon  and  night. 
Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite. 

And  from  a  boy,  to  youth  he  grew : 
The  man  put  off  the  stripling's  hue  : 

The  man  matured  and  fell  away 
Into  the  season  of  decay : 
And  ever  o'er  the  trade  he  bent. 
And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 
(  He  did  God's  will ;  to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun.) 
God  said,  "A  praise  is  in  mine  ear ; 
There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear: 
"So  sing  old  worlds,  and  so 
New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 
"Clearer  loves  sound  other  ways: 
I  miss  my  little  human  praise." 

Then  forth  sprang  Gabriel's  wings,  ofif 

fell 
The  flesh  disguise,  remained  the  cell. 

"Twas  Easter  Day :  he  flew  to  Rome, 
And  paused  above  St.  Peter's  dome. 
In  the  tiring-room  close  by 
The  great  outer  gallerj'. 
With  his  holy  vestments  dight. 
Stood  the  new  Pope,  Theocrite : 


And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear. 

Since  when,  a  boy,  he  plied  his  trade 
Till  on  his  life  the  sickness  weighed ; 
And  in  his  cell,  when  death  drev/  near, 
An  angel  in  a  dream  brought  cheer: 
And  rising  from  the  sickness  drear. 
He  grew  a  priest,  and  now  stood  here. 
To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned. 
And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

"I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  cell 
And  set  thee  here ;  I  did  not  well. 

"Vainly  I  left  my  angel-sphere. 
Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

"Thy  voice's  praise  seemed  weak ;  it 

dropped — 
Creation's  chorus  stopped ! 

"Go  back  and  praise  again 
The  early  way,  while  I  remain. 

"With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain, 
Take  up  creation's  pausing  strain. 
"Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ: 
Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy !" 

Theocrite  grew  old  at  home ; 

A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome. 

One  vanished  as  the  other  died : 
They  sought  God  side  by  side. 
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THE  FINDING  OF  THE  LYRE— 7A 

There  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore 
What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover; 
A  year  and  more,  \\'ith  rush  and  roar, 

The  surf  had  rolled  it  over, 
Had  played  with  it,  and  flung  it  by, 
As  wind  and  weather  might  decide  it. 
Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand-drifts  dry 
Cheap  burial  might  provide  it. 

It  rested  there  to  bleach  or  tan. 

The  rains  had  soaked,  the  suns  had  burned  it : 


With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 
Had  stumbled  o'er  and  spurned  it ; 
And  there  the  fisher-girl  would  stay. 
Conjecturing  with   her  brother 
How  in  their  play  the  poor  estray 
Might  serve  some  use  or  other. 

So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry 
As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 
Till  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 
And,  having  mused  upon  it, 
''Why,  here,"  cried  he,  "the  thing  of 
things 


In  shape,  material,  and  dimension! 
Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  sings, 
A  wonderful  invention !'' 

So  said,  so  done ;  the  chords  he  strained. 
And,  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered, 
The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained, 
The  lyre  had  been  discovered. 
O  empty  world  that  round  us  lies. 
Dead  shell,  of  soul  and  thought 

forsaken. 
Brought  we  but  eyes  like  Mercury's, 
In  thee  what  songs  should  waken ! 


I  STOOD  TIPTOE  UPON   A  HILL— 7B 

I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill. 

The  air  was  cooling  and  so  very  sti'l, 

That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 

Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside. 

Their  scanty-leaved,  and  finely-tapering  stems. 

Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 

Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn. 

The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new-sh(jrn. 

And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook  ;  sweetly  they  slept 

On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 

A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 

Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  lieaves  ; 

For  not  the  faintest  motion  could  be  seen 

Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 


There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye. 

To  peer  about  ujxjn  variety ; 

Far  round  the  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim. 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim ; 

To  picture  out  the  quaint  and  curious  bending 

Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley  never-ending: 

Or  by  the  bowery  clefts  and  leafy  shelves. 

Guess  where  the  jaunty  streams  refresh  themselves. 

I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  free 

.•\s  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mercury 

Had  played  upnn  my  heels:  I  was  light-hearted. 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  started  ; 

So  I  straightway  began  to  ])luck  a  posy 

Of  kjxuries  bright,  milky,  soft,  and  rosy. 

A  bush  of  May-flowers  with  the  bees  about  them  ; 

Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  without  them ! 


THE    FLAG    GOES    BY— 4B 

Hats  oi¥ ! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky  : 

Hats  ofl:! 
The  flag  is  passing  by  ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines. 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  ofl: ! 
The  colors  before  us  fly ; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea  fights  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State ; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships ; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace ; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase ; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe. 

Sign  of  a  nation  great  and  strong 

To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong 

Pride  and  glory  and  honor, — all 

Live  to  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  oflf ! 
-■Mong  the  street  there  comes 


A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums ; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 

Hats  ofif ! 
The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

He.\ry  Holcomb  Bennett. 

DIRGE  FOR  A  SOLDIER— 6B 

Close    his    eyes ;    his    work    is    done ! 
What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman? 
Lay  him   low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he?     He  cannot  know: 
Lay  him  low ! 

As  man  ma}-,  he  fought  his  fight. 

Proved  his  truth  by  his  endeavor ; 
Let  him  sleep  in  solemn  night. 
Sleep  forever  and  forever. 
Lay  him   low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
,  W'hat  cares  he  ?     He  cannot  know  : 
Lay  him  low ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars, 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley  ! 
W^hat  to  him  are  all  our  wars. 


What  but   death   bemocking   folly? 
Lay  him   low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he?     He  cannot  know: 
Lay  him  low ! 

Leave  liini   to   God's  watching  eye; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  hin 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by  ; 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him   low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he?     He  cannot   know; 
Lay  him  low ! 

HONESTY 

Thou  must  l)e  true  thyself. 
If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
.Another's   soul   wouldst   reach ! 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
.Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

— Horalius   Donar. 
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TO    AUTUMN— 8A 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfiilness ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun : 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

A\  ith  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run  ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core : 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kerne ;  to  set  budding  more. 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  dax's  will  never  cease, 

For  Summer  has  o'erbrimmed  their  clammv  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thv  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings.  hours  by  hours. 

\\"here  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thv  music  too, 
\Miile  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  Ijourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing,  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  .skies. 

Jack  Keats   (1795-1821). 

THE    PATRIOT— 8A 

It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way, 

A\'ith  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad ; 

The  house-roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  sway. 
The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had. 

A  year  ago  this  very  day. 

The  air  broke  into  a  mist  with  bells. 

The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowd  and  cries. 

Had  I  said,  "Good  folk,  mere  noise  repels — 
But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder  skies!" 

They  had  answered.  "And  afterward,  what  else?" 

.-Mack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  sun 

To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep ! 
Naught  man  could  do,  have  I  left  undone : 

And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 
This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 

There's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now — 
Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set ; 


For  the  best  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow, 

At  the  Shambles'  Gate — or,  better  yet, 
By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

I  go  m  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 

A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  behind ; 
-And  T  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds, 

For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind, 
Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 

Thus  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go! 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down  dead, 
"Paid  by  the  world,  what  dost  thou  owe 

^le  ?" — God  might  question  :  now  instead, 
'Tis  God  shall  repay :  I  am  safer  so. 

Robert  Browning. 


THE    LINER    SHE'S    A    LADY- 

1894 


-8A 


The  Liner,  she's  a  lady,  an'  she  never  looks  nor  'eeds— 
The  Man-o'-War's  'er  'usband,  an'  'e  gives  'er  all  she  needs ; 
But,  oh,  the  little  cargo-boats,  that  sail  the  wet  seas  'roun', 
Ihey're  just  the  same  as  you  an'  me  a-plyin'  up  an'  down! 

PLYI\'    UP    AX'    DOWX,    JEXXY,    'AXGIX'    ROUXD 

THE  YARD 
ALL    THE    WAY    BY    FRATTON    FARM    DOWX    TO 

PORTSMOUTH  'ARD ; 
AXYTHIX'    FOR    BUSIXESS,    AX'   WE'RE    GROWIN' 

OLD— 
PLYIX'    UP   AX'   DOWX,  JEXXY,   ^\■AITIX'   IN   THE 

COLD! 

The  Liner,  she's  a  lady  by  the  paint  upon  'er  face. 
An'  if  she  meets  an  accident  they  count  it  sore  disgrace 
The  Alan-o'-War's  'er  'usband,  and  'e's  always  'andy  by. 
But,  oh,  the  little  cargo-boats,  they've  got  to  load  or  die! 

The  Liner,  she's  a  lady,  and  'er  route  is  cut  an'  dried  ; 
The  I\ran-o'-War's  'er  'usband.  and  'e  always  keeps  beside; 
But.  oh,  the  little  cargo-boats  that  'ave  n't  any  man, 
They've  got  to  do  their  business  first,  and  make  the  most  they 
can ! 

The  Liner,  she's  a  lady,  and  if  a  war  should  come. 

The  ]\Ian-o'-War's  'er  'husband,  and  'e'd  bid  'er  stay  at  home ; 

But,  oh,  the  little  cargo-boats  that  fill  with  every  tide ; 

'E'd  'ave  to  up  an'  fight  for  them,  for  they  are  England's  pride. 

The  Liner,  she's  a  lady,  but  if  she  wasn't  made. 

There  still  would  be  the  cargo-boats  for  'ome  an'  foreign  trade. 

The  ]\Ian-o'-War's  'er  'usband,  but  if  we  wan't  'ere, 

'E  wouldn'  have  to  fight  at  all  for  'ome  an'  friends  so  dear. 

'OME    AX'    FRIEXDS    SO    DEAR,    JEXXY.    'AXGIN' 

ROUXD  THE  YARD, 
ALL    THE    A\'AY    BY    FRATTOX    TRA:^I    DOWX    TO 

PORTSMOUTH  'ARD; 
AXTHIX'    FOR    BUSINESS,    AX'    WE'RE    GROWIN' 

OLD— 
'OME  AX'  FRIEXDS  SO  DEAR,  JEXXY,  WAITIX'  IN 

THE  COLD! 
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THE  EAGLE'S  SONG— 8A 

The  lioness  whelped  and  the  sturdy  cub 

Was  seized  by  an  eagle  and  carried  up 

And  homed  for  a  while  in  an  eagle's  nest, 

And  slept  for  a  while  on  an  eagle's  breast, 

And  the  eagle  taught  it  the  eagle's  song: 

"To  be  staunch  and  valiant  and  free  and  strong !" 

The  lion  whelp  sprang  from  the  eerie  nest, 
From  the  lofty  crag  where  the  queen  birds  rest; 
He  fought  die  King  on  the  spreading  plain, 
And  drove  him  back  o'er  the  foaming  main. 

He  held  the  land  as  a  thrifty  chief, 
And  reared  his  cattle  and  reaped  his  sheaf, 
Nor  sought  the  help  of  a  foreign  hand. 
Yet  welcomed  all  to  his  own  free  land ! 

Two  were  the  sons  that  the  country  bore 
To  the  Northern  lakes  and  the  Southern  shore, 
And  Chivalry  dwelt  with  the  Southern  son. 
And  Industry  lived  with  the  Northern  one. 

Tears  for  the  time  when  they  broke  and  fought! 
Tears  was  the  price  for  the  union  wrought ! 
And  the  land  was  red  in  a  sea  of  blood, 
Where  brother  for  brother  had  swelled  the  flood! 

And  now  that  the  two  are  one  again. 

Behold  on  their  shield  the  word  "Refrain!" 

And  the  lion  cubs  twain  sing  the  eagle's  song, 

"To  be  staunch  and  valiant  and  free  and  strong!" 

For  the  eagle's  beak  and  the  lion's  paw, 

And  the  lion's  fangs  and  the  eagle's  claw. 

And  the  eagle's  swoop  and  the  lion's  might. 

And  the  lion's  leap  and  the  eagle's  sight. 

Shall  guard  the  flag  with  the  word  "Refrain!" 

Now  that  the  two  are  one  again ! 

Here's  to  a  cheer  for  the  Yankee  ships! 

And  "Well  done,  Sam !"  from  the  mother's  lips ! 

A    SCRAP    OF   PAPER— 8B 

"Will  you  go  to  war  just  for  a  scrap  of  paper?"     Question 
of  the  German  Chancellor  to  the  British  Ambassador,  August 

3  A    mocking   question!      Britain's    answer    came. 

Swift  as  the  light  and  searching  as  the  flame. 
"Yes,  for  a  scrap  of  paper  we  will  fight. 
Till  our  last  breath,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 
"A  scrap  of  paper  where  a  name  is  set 
As  strong  as  duty's  pledge  and  honor's  debt. 
"A  scrap  of  ])aper  holds  for  man  and  wife 
The  sacrament  of  love,  the  bond  of  life. 
"A  scrap  of  paper  may  be  Holy  Writ 
With  God's  eternal  word  to  hallow  it. 
"A  scrap  of  paper  binds  us  both  to  stand 
Defenders  of  a  neutral  neighbor  land. 
"By  God,  by  faith,  by  honor,  yes !     We  fight 
To  keep  our  name  upon  that  paper  white^" 

— Van  Dyke. 


THE    WEE    WEE    WOMAN 

Once  there  was  a  Wee  Wee  Woman. 

She  lived  in  a  wee  wee  house. 

The  Wee  Wee  Woman  had  a  wee  wee  bed. 

By  the  wee  wee  bed  was  a  wee  wee  table. 

On  the  wee  wee  table  was  a  wee  wee  candle. 

One  night  the  Wee  Wee  Woman  went  to  bed. 

Soon  she  heard  a  noise. 

She   said,    "Who   is  there?" 

Then  the  Wee  Wee  Woman  lighted  her  wee  wee  candle. 

She  looked  under  her  wee  wee  bed. 

There  was  nothing  there. 

She  went  down  her  wee  wee  stairs. 

She  looked  under  her  wee  wee  chairs. 

There  was  nothing  there. 

She  looked  under  her  wee  wee  table. 

There  was  nothing  there. 

Then  the  Wee  Wee  Woman  went  up  her  wee  wee  stairs. 

She  l)lew  out  her  wee  wee  candle,  and  got  into  her  wee  wee  bed. 

Soon  the  Wee  Wee  Woman  heard  the  noise  again. 

She  got  out  of  her  wee  wee  bed. 

She  lighted  her  wee  wee  candle,  and  went  down  her  wee  wee 

stairs. 
She  looked  under  her  wee  wee  chairs. 
There  was  nothing  there. 
She  looked  under  her  wee  wee  table. 
There  was  nothing  there. 

So  the  W^ee  Wee  \\'oman  went  up  her  wee  wee  stairs. 
She  blew  out  her  wee  wee  candle,  and  got  into  her  wee  wee 

bed. 
The  Wee  Wee  Woman  tried  to  sleep. 
But  soon  she  heard  the  noise  again. 
She  got  out  of  her  wee  wee  bed. 
She  lighted  her  wee  wee  candle,  and  went  down  her  wee  wee 

stairs. 
She  looked  under  her  wee  wee  chairs. 
There  was  nothing  there. 
She  looked  under  her  wee  wee  table. 
There  was  nothing  there. 
Then  she  looked  in  her  wee  wee  cupboard. 
And  out  jumped — Boo! 

THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  FROG* 
A  mouse  and  a  frog  were  friends.     The  mouse  lived  in  a 
nest  in  a  field,  and  the  frog  lived  in  a  pond. 

One  day,  the  frog  went  to  visit  the  mouse.  The  mouse 
showed  him  her  nice  nest  and  the  grain-field  where  she  found 
her  food. 

"This  is  very  good,"  said  the  frog;  "but  my  house  is  much 
better.     The  water  is  fine." 

"I  do  not  like  the  water,"  said  the  mouse. 
"Come  to  visit  me  to-morrow,"  said  the  frog.     "You  will 
soon  learn  to  like  the  water." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  mouse.     "I  will  come  to-morrow." 
"Now  I  must  be  going,"  said  the  frog.     "Good-by." 
"Good-by."  said  the  mouse. 

The  next  day,  the  mouse  went  to  visit  the  frog.  When  she 
saw  the  water,  she  was  afraid,  for  she  did  not  know 
how  to  swim.  But  the  frog  said  that  he  would  teach  her.  So 
he    tied    a    string    around    the  mouse's    neck    and    fastened 


•From  Winston's  Third   Re.TJer. 
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it  to  one  of  his  own  legs.     Then  lie  dragged  her  into  the  pond. 

"Take  me  out  of  the  water !  Take  me  out  (jf  the  water !'' 
cried  the  mouse,  as  she  began  to  sink. 

The  frog  only  laughed  at  her  fears;  but  soon  the  poor  little 
mouse  was  drowned. 

Just  then  a  hawk  flew  by  looking  for  something  for  dinner. 
When  the  frog  saw  the  hawk,  he  was  afraid  and  dove  down 
under  the  water.  But  the  string  he  had  tied  to  his  leg  was  so 
long  that  the  mouse  on  the  other  end  of  the  string  floated  on 
the  surface. 

So  the  hawk  seized  the  mouse  and  flew  away ;  and  the  frog 
was  carried  along  at  the  end  of  the  string. 

"Let  me  go!  Let  me  go!"  he  shouted.  "It  is  the  mouse 
you  want." 

"What  is  that  ?"  said  the  hawk,  as  he  turned  his  head. 

When  he  saw  the  frog,  he  laughed.  "Well,  1  am  in  luck !" 
he  said.  "Who  ever  caught  a  mouse  and  a  frog  at  the  same 
time?    I  shall  have  a  fine  dinner  to-day." 

And  away  he  flew  to  his  nest. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE 

A  fierce  old  lion  had  been  out  hunting  all  night.  In  the 
morning  he  lay  down  to  take  a  nap,  and  was  having  a  good 
sleep,  when  a  little  mouse  crejit  mit  from  among  the  leaves. 

It  went  jumping  along,  sniffing  this  way  and  that,  and  ran 
right  over  the  old  lion's  nose.  Oh,  but  the  little  mouse  was 
frightened  when  the  lion's  paw  came  down  upon  it!  It  shook 
all  over,  but  it  squeaked  out :  "Oh.  please  do  not  kill  me,  good 
lion.  I  did  not  mean  to  waken  }ou.  Truly,  I  did  not.  I  just 
came  because  I  thought  you  might  have  something  good  for 
me  to  eat,  after  your  hunt,  and  I  was  creeping  over  verv  quietlv 
to  see.  Do  let  me  live,  good  lion.  If  you  will,  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  you  sometime.    Just  see  if  I  do  not!" 

The  old  lion  could  not  keep  from  laughing  when  the  little 
mouse  said  this.  He  laughed  so  loud  that  the  ground  shook 
where  he  lay.  and  the  poor  little  mouse  was  frightened  more 
than  ever.  "Foh  help  mcf"  said  he.  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  would 
just  like  to  see  you  do  that!"  "Well,  I  am  not  hungry;  and  if 
I  were,  you  would  not  make  a  mouthful.  I  think  I  will  let  you 
go,  but  don't  you  dare  to  waken  me  again.  If  vou  do,  vou 
shall  suft'er  for  it." 

One  day  when  this  old  lion  was  out  walking  in  the  woods, 
he  found  himself  caught  in  a  net  which  the  hunters  had  laid 
for  him.  He  tried  to  break  the  heavy  ropes,  but  they  were 
too  strong  for  him,  and  the  harder  he  tried  to  get  away,  the 
tighter  the  ropes  were  drawn.  He  roared  so  loud  that  his 
voice  could  be  heard  far,  far  away. 

The  little  mouse  whom  the  lion  had  spared  was  not  very 
far  oft'. 

It  heard  the  voice  of  its  friend,  and  set  oft'  at  once  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Why  do  you  cry  so.  Mr.  Lion?"  said  the  little  mouse. 

"Just  see  these  ugly  ropes,"  said  the  lion.    "I  cannot  move." 

"I  will  set  .\-ou  free,"  said  the  little  mouse.  "Do  not  worn'. 
Just  be  quiet." 

Then  the  mouse  began  nibbling  at  one  of  the  ropes  with  its 
little  sharp  teeth,  and  soon  that  was  in  two.  It  cut  another  and 
another  until  the  lion  could  shake  himself  free. 

Then  the  tired  little  mouse  looked,  up  into  the  lion's  face  and 
said,  "Mr.  Lion,  are  you  not  glad  that  you  did  not  kill  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  lion,  "I  have  learned  from  you,  little  teacher, 
that  it  pays  to  do  a  kind  deed  every  time  one  gets  a  chance." 

— Classic  Stories. 
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Til  plans   and    suggestions — 
no  obligation  at  all — w^e  are 
glad  to  help. 


K^yfrfc^a^^}^/;^^ 


Address  A.  G.  Spald- 
ing &  Bros.,  Gymna- 
sium and  Playground 
Contract  Department 
at  Chicopee.  Mass., 
or  the  Spalding  store 
nearest    you. 
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(Continued  from  page  176) 

Fourth  Mouse.     No,  that  will  never  do. 

Third  Mouse.  Let's  stay  in  our  holes.  Then  she'll  starve  to 
death. 

.■Ill  the  Mice.     Ha-ha-ha!     A  fine  plan. 

Old  Mouse.  A  fine  plan,  indeed !  Do  you  think  the  cat 
eats  nothing  but  mice  ?  And  how  should  we  get  anything  to 
eat  if  we  stayed  in  our  holes? 

fourth  Mouse.  My  friends,  listen  to  me.  Let  us  hang 
a  bell  round  her  neck.  That  will  tell  us  when  she  is  coming. 
Then  we  can  run  and  hide. 

Second  Mouse.     Good,  good ! 

Third  Mouse.     The  very  thing ! 

Fourth  Mouse.     Nothing  could  be  better. 

Old  Mouse.  (Thoughtfully.)  But  who  will  hang  the  bell 
on  the  cat's  neck  ? 

(Silence.) 

Second  Mouse.     I  will  not. 

Tliird  Mouse.     Not  tliis  little  mouse. 

Old  Mouse.     But  some  one  must  do  it.     Who  will  ? 

All.     Sure  enough,  who  ? 


(Continued  from  page  192) 
into  the  interior,  he,  of  course,  passed  out  of  communication  with 
Washington,  and  he  did  not  hear  from  there  again  until  May 
11,  when,  just  as  his  troops  wei'e  engaging  in  the  battle  of 
Black  River  Bridge,  an  officer  appeared  from  Port  Hudson 
with  an  order  from  General  Halleck  to  return  to  Grand  Gulf 
and  thence  co-operate  with  Banks  against  Port  Hudson.  Grant 
replied  that  the  order  came  ton  late.  "The  bearer  of  the  des- 
patch insisted  that  I  ought  to  obey  the  order,  and  was  giving 
arguments  to  support  the  position,  when  I  heard  a  great  cheer- 
ing to  the  right  of  our  line,  and  looking  in  that  direction  saw 
Lawler,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  leading  a  charge  of  the  enemy.  I 
immediately  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  in  the  direction  of  the 
charge,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  officer  who  had  delivered  the 
message;  I  think  not  even  to  this  day."  When  Grant  reached 
X'icksburg,  there  was  no  further  talk  of  recalling  him  to  Grand 
Gulf  or  Port  Hudson.  The  authorities  at  Washington  then 
saw  plainly  enough  what  had  been  done  in  the  interior  of  Mis- 
sissippi, far  from  the  reach  of  telegraphs  or  mail. 

As  soon  as  the  National  troops  reached  \'icksl)urg  an  assault 
was  attempted,  but  the  place  was  too  strong,  and  the  attack  was 
repulsed,  with  heavy  loss.  Grant  then  settled  down  to  a  siege, 
and  Lincoln  and  Halleck  now  sent  him  ample  reinforcements, 
lie  no  longer  needed  to  ask  for  them.  His  campaign  had  ex- 
plained itself,  and  in  a  short  time  he  hafl  seventy  thousand  men 
under  his  command.  His  lines  were  soon  made  so  strong  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  defenders  of  A'icksburg  to  break 
through  them,  and  although  Johnston  had  gathered  troops  again 
to  the  eastward,  an  assault  from  that  quarter  on  the  iMational 
army,  now  so  largely  reinforced,  was  practically  out  of  the 
question.  Tighter  and  tighter  Grant  drew  his  lines  about  the 
city,  where,  every  day,  the  suffering  became  more  intense.  It  is 
not  neces.sary  to  give  the  details  of  the  siege.  On  Julv  4,  1863, 
Vicksburg  surrendered,  the  Mississippi  was  in  control  of  the 
National  forces  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  the  Con- 
federacy was  rent  in  twain.  On  the  same  day  L.ee  was  beaten 
at  Gettysburg,  and  these  two  great  victories  really  crushed  the 
Rebellion,  although  much  hard  fighting  remained  to  be  done 
before  the  end  was  reached. 


(Continued  from  page  188) 
to   any    religious   sect.      Standing   five    feet   ten    inches    in   his 
stockings,   his  erect  figure  was  supple  and  strong   from  con- 
stant use  of  his  muscles  and  the  physical  development  of  an 
out-door  life. 

He  hated  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  and  could  not  bear  the 
restraints  of  conventional  life,  but  he  was  no  misanthrope,  and 
the  injustice  of  our  National  Congress  did  not  make  him  bitter 
or  morose.  He  sinipl_\'  moved  farther  away  from  the  haunts 
of  men.  In  his  homespun  garments,  with  his  knife,  gun  and 
powder  horn,  Daniel  I'oone  stands  out  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque figures  of  our  earl\-  times.  Byron  wrote  a  poem  about 
him.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  made  him  immortal  in  "Leather 
Stocking"  and  "The  Pathfinder,"  and  he  is  the  hero  hunter  and 
Indian  fighter  to  all  succeeding  generations  of  American  boys, 
but  his  first  claim  to  fame  lies  in  the  might  of  the  great  West 
whose  gateway  was  opened  by  Daniel  Boone,  America's  great- 
est pioneer! 


(Continued  from  page  186) 
ag'ain ;  and  since  every  one  thought  that  the  land  Columbus  had 
discovered  was  India,  Ponce  built  two  ships  and  set  out  to  find 
the  fountain  of  youth. 

After  sailing  for  a  few  days,  he  reached  the  continent  of 
North  America.  It  was  Easter  morning,  and  as  that  day  is 
called  Pascue  Florida  in  .'-Spanish,  Ponce  named  the  country 
I'lorida. 

He  was  welcomed  by  the  Indians  and  journeyed  far  and 
wide,  bathing  in  all  the  springs  and  rivers  that  he  saw. 

But  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  his  youth  was  not  renewed,  and 
Ponce  sadly  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years. 

When  he  had  grown  to  be  a  very  old  man,  he  sailed  to 
IHorida  again ;  but  this  time  the  Indians  were  unfriendly  and 
drove  him  back  to  his  shi]).  Sailing  to  Cuba,  he  soon  died  in 
sorrow  and  disappointment. 

— .Idaptcd  from  Washington  Irving. 


(Continued  from  page  182) 
let  you  have  one.     Watch   so  that  they  do  not  burn."     And 
she  went  on  out  to  milk  the  cow. 

.\lfred  sat  down  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  the  cakes  were 
cooking  on  the  hearth.  He  watched  them  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  began  to  think  about  his  army  and  his  people,  and  the 
Danes,  and  to  wonder  if  he  could  only  get  his  soldiers  together 
again.  He  forgot  all  about  his  hunger,  and  all  about  the 
cakes  on  the  hearth.  He  even  forgot  he  was  in  the  cottage, 
for  his  mind  was  on  bis  nwn  affairs,  and  they  were  very  bad 
indeed. 

The  one  cake  began  t"  burn,  then  another  cake  began  to 
burn  and  then  all  the  cakes  began  to  burn.  Still  Alfred  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  but  kept  on  looking  into  the  fire  and 
thinking  about  the  enemies  of  England. 

After  a  while  the  old  woman  smelt  the  burning  cakes. 
''Mercy  on  me,"'  she  said,  "that  man  has  let  the  cakes  burn!' 
and  she  set  down  the  milk  pail,  and  ran  into  the  house  where 
the  king  sat  before  the  fire  paying  no  attention  whatever. 

"You  lazy  fellow,"  she  cried,  "see  what  has  ha])i)ened.  The 
cakes  are  not  fit  to  cat.  You  are  a  trifler,  indeed,  and  are 
too  lazy  to  be  trusted."  The  king  laughed  and  went  to  bed 
without  any  supper. 
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MEETING  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  COSMOPOLITAN  CITIES 


THE  CITY  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

(BAYNE    AND    GOLDBERGER) 

These  books  recognize  the  language  difficulty  of  most  city  schools. 

Oral  English  is  emphasized. 

Written  English  is  aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  city  pu])ils. 

The  material  in  both  written  and  spoken  English  is  selected  from  the  life,  environ- 
ment, and  point  of  view  of  the  pupil. 

Grammar  in  the  upper  books  is  separate  from  composition,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  correlation. 

A  book  for  each  year — three  to  eight. 

The  entire  series  is  on  the  New  ^"ork  City  list. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


For  Nearly 
a  Century 


the  shorthand  alphabet  of  Isaac  Pitman  has  been  almost  the 
only  reporting  instrument  of  the  English  language.  Pitman 
writers  of  extraordinary  ability  are  everywhere, — too  obinous  to 
cause  nntisnat  comment. 

The  great  debates  of  Congress,  Parliament,  the  Law  Courts, 
and  general  Conventions  are  reported  by  means  of  Pitman. 
Pitman  writers  serving  under  the  Presidents  have  been  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  capitalize  any  one  as 
the  subject  of  an  advertising  campaign. 

For  students,  Pitman  does  not  hold  out  any  tempting  bait  of 
"getting  by  without  effort,  in  a  ridiculously  short  time."  These 
are  claims  which  hai>e  ahvays  fallen  by  the  wayslile  wlieii 
I'll  man  is  taught  in  competition  willi  other  systems. 

Teach  your  students  Pitman  and  you  won't  have  to  explain 
why  more  titan  90  per  cent  of  the  shorthand  reporters  urile 
Pitman. 

.?riirf  for  copy  of  "One  Hour  ivilli  Pitman's  .Short hand." 

Isaac    Pitman    &    Sons 

2  West  45tli  Street.  New  York 


A  Solution  of  Your  Problems  in  Geography 

To  fit  tlie  special  needs  of  New  York  teachers,  to  give  them 
a  series  of  excellent  geographies  that  places  emphasis  on  local 
geography  and  local  problems, 

Dodge-Grady  Geographies 

were  prepared  by  Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  authority  on  geog- 
raphy, and  William  E.  Grady,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  New  York  City. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  unusual  features: 

1.  In  Dodge-Grady  4A,  Item  No.  6493,  a  section  is  de- 
voted to  the  local  history  of  New  York  City,  tracing  its 
growth  from  early  Indian  times  to  the  present  day. 
Many  maps,  photographs  of  historic  spots,  and  attrac- 
tive sketches  are  included. 

2.  The  Dodge-Grady  5th  year.  Item  No.  6495,  contains  a 
long  chapter  upon  the  geography  of  New  York  State, 
illustrated  by  twenty-eight  maps  and  many  photographs. 
Geologic  development,  agriculture,  and  manufactures, 
are  among  the  features  discussed.  .A  large  scale  map  of 
New  York  City  is  given. 

,1.  In  the  Dodge-Grady  7th  year,  Item  No.  6497,  there  is 
a  clear  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the  close  relation 
Ijetween  geography  and  history.  It  shows  how  natural 
resources,  climate,  contour,  and  other  physical  aspects 
of  a  land  determine  its  entire  history. 

Your  teaching  will  be  enriched  and  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  these  geographies,  for  they  will  give  your  pupils  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  their  countrj^  and 
their  state. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  booklet 

Rand    M^Nally    &    Company 

42  E.  22fl  Street,  New  York 
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The  WeNTWORTH-SmITH 

School  Arithmetics 

HOLD  INTEREST  by  applying  arithmetical  facts  to  problems  within  the 
child's  everyday  experiences. 

DRILL  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  and  on  the  difficult  relationships  of  num- 
bers sufficient!}-  to  give  assurance  in  the  use  of  figures. 

DEVELOP  PSYCHOLOGICALLY  EACH  NEW  SUBJECT  out  of  what 
has  already  been  learned,  by  a  sure,  sini])le,  step-by-ste])  method. 

HAVE  OPEN  PAGES  and  clear  type;  in  short,  typography  that  excels 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  any  other  series. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Grady— Wade 
MODERN   ENGLISH   SERIES 

Buy  one  book  for  each  year  instead  of  three. 
Three  texts  between  two  covers — Grammar,  Com- 
position,  Speller. 

Strong  in  drill,  and  rich  in  illustrative  material. 
Exceptionally  fine  pictures. 

Written  to  fit  the  New  York  City  course  of  study. 

Book  II— 5th  Year— No.  6633a 
Book  III— 6th  Year— No.  6633b 
Book  IV— 7th    Year— No.   6633c 


THE  ALEXANDER-DEWEY 
ARITHMETIC 

Understanding  is  the  keynote  of  this  series.  The  pupil 
proceeds  understandingly  by  means  of  the  graduated-top- 
ical  method.  His  progress  from  one  arithmetical  process 
to  another  is  the  result  of  independent  and  intelligent 
thought  and  action.  Hundreds  of  problems  of  comtempo- 
rary  interest,  half  of  which  can  be  done  without  pencil; 
frequent  reviews.    See  Supply  List  for  Numbers. 


THE  HORACE  MANN 
READERS 

By  many  tests  ha\e  shown  that  they  save  tiine  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.  Readers  for  eight  grades. 
Teachers'  Editions  for  the  first  three  years.  Word, 
Phonogram  and  Phrase  Cards  for  the  first  year. 


WOODBURN  &  MORAN'S 
HISTORIES 

The  Makers  ol  America-  6lh  Year- No.  6782. 
Inlroduction  to  American  History— 7th  Year— No.  6770. 
Elementary  American  History— 8th  Year— No.  6769. 

Professors  Woodburn  and  Moran  know  the  secret 
of  making  history  real,  and  they  combine  this  qual- 
ity with  a  scholarly  choice  of  material,  with  a  duly 
proportioned  presentation  of  it,  and  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  truth.  In  language  simple  yet  vigorous 
and  well  within  the  child's  comprehension,  they 
have  succeeded  in  sharing  the  spirit  of  history  with 
the  reader. 


LONGMANS,    GREEN    &    CO. 


W.  R.  CROWLEY,  Representative 


55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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